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Education  of  the  Independent  Poor. 


^  CHAPTER  I. 

^  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

%  INDEPENDENT  POOR. 
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I.  Schools  Classified  in  reference  to  their  Objects.^  1. 
Infant  Schools. — Private  and  Public  ;  Importance  of  Infant 
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COMMISSION 


TO 


Inquire  into  the  Present  State  of  Popular  Education  in 
England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  Measures, 
if  any,  are  required  for  the  Extension  of  sound  and 
cheap  Elementary  Instruction  to  all  Classes  of  the 
People. 


^UtCin'a,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c. 

To  Our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and 
Councillor  Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle  • 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Knight  : 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  AVilliam  Charles  Lake,  Clerkj^ 
Master  of  Arts  ;  William  Rogers,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts  ;  Goldwin 
Smith,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Nassau  William  Senior, 
Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  ;  and  Edward  Miall,  Esquire,  greeting : 

2123lKl*^a^  an  humble  address  has  been  presented  to  Us  by 
the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  and  Commissioners  of 
Shires  and  Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly  beseeching 
Us  that  We  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  present  State  of  Popular  Education  in 
England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  Measures,  if  any, 
are  required  for  the  Extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary 
Instruction  to  all  Classes  of  the  People. 

i^noU)  |)t,  that  We,  reposing  great  Trust  and  Confidence 
in  your  Intelligence,  Discretion,  and  Diligence,  have  authorized 
and  appointed,  and  by  these  Presents  do  authorize  and  appoint 
you,  the  said  Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  William  Charles  Lake,  William  Rogers,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Nassau  William  Senior,  and  Edward  Miall,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England,  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  Measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the 
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Extension  of  sound   and  cheap  elementary  Instruction  to   all 
Classes  of  the  People. 

9[Utl  for  the  better  Discovery  of  the  Truth  in  the  Premises, 
We  do  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any 
One  or  more  of  you,  such  Persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary, 
by  wliom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  Truth  in  the 
Premises. 

^It^  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you, 
or  any  One  or  more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  inquire 
of  the  Premises,  and  every  Part  thereof,  by  all  lawful  Ways  and 
Means  whatsoever,  witliin  all  Parts  of  England. 

9[tttl  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto 
you,  or  any  One  or  more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority,  when 
the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  Oath  to 
any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  One 
or  more  of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  Premises. 

9[lltl  we  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you, 
or  any  One  or  more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  cause 
all  Persons  to  bring  and  produce  before  you,  or  any  One  or  more 
of  you,  all  and  singular  Records,  Books,  Papers,  and  other 
Writings  touching  the  Premises,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  Custody 
of  them,  or  any  of  them. 

^ntl  our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  Four 
or  more  of  you,  upon  due  inquiry  into  the  Premises,  do  propose 
and  reduce  into  Writing  and  submit  to  Us  such  Regulations  as 
you  may  think  fit  to  be  established  respecting  the  Matters  afore- 
said, and  do  certify  to  Us,  from  Time  to  Time,  under  your  Hands 
and  Seals,  your  several  Proceedings,  as  the  same  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  do  within  the  Space  of  Two  Years  after  the  Date  of 
these  Presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify 
to  Us,  in  like  Manner,  the  whole  of  your  Proceedings  under 
and  by  virtue  of  these  Presents,  together  with  what  3'ou  shall 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  Premises  upon  such  Inquiry  as 
aforesaid. 

^ntH  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  tliese  Presents 
ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  Four  or 
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more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  Time  to  Time  proceed  in  the 
Execution  thereof  and  of  every  Matter  and  Thing  therein  con- 
tained, although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  Time  to  Time 
by  Adjournment. 

^Viti  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  0«r  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Sheriffs,  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Minis- 
ters, and  all  other  our  loving  subjects  whatsoever,  as  well  within 
Liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  Execution  of  these  Presents. 

9[n5j  for  your  further  Assistance  in  the  Execution  of  these 
Presents,  We  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  you  to  appoint  a 
Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose 
Services  and  Assistance  we  require  you  to  use  from  Time  to 
Time  as  Occasion  may  require. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent.  Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  30th  Day 
of  June,  in  the  Twenty -second  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual. 

C.  EOMILLY. 
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OF    THE 

Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Present  State  of  Popular 
Education  in  England  to  the  Thirtieth  day  of  June 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 


Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

To  Our  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and  Coun- 
cillor Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle  : 

Our  right  trusty  and  -well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Knight : 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Charles  Lake,  Clerk, 
Master  of  Arts  ;  William  Rogers,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts  ;  Gold- 
win  Smith,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Nassau  Wilham  Senior, 
Esquire,  Master  of  Arts ;  and  Edward  Miall,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

^!MI)trtad  We  did,  by  Our  Commission  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
bearing  Date  at  Westminster,  the  SOth  Day  of  June  1858,  in  the 
Twenty-second  Year  of  Our  Reign,  authorize  and  appoint  you 
the  said  Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  William  Charles  Lake,  William  Rogers,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Nassau  William  Senior,  and  Edward  Miall,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England,  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  Measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the 
Extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  Instruction  to  all 
Classes  of  the  People. 

9[ntJ  for  the  better  Discovery  of  the  Truth  in  the  Premises, 
We  did  thereby  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or  more  of 
you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  such  Persons  as  you  should  judge  necessary,  by 
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whom  you  might  be  the  better  informed  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Premises. 

9[nb  We  did  further  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  inquire  of  the  Pre- 
mises, and  every  Part  thereof,  by  all  lawful  Ways  and  Means 
whatsoever,  within  all  Parts  of  England. 

'^IXti  We  did  further  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority,  when  the  same  should 
appear  to  ,  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  Oath  to  any  Person 
whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  One  or  more  of 
you,  touching  or  concerning  the  Premises. 

^ntl  We  did  further  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  cause  all  Parsons  to 
bring  and  produce  before  you,  or  any  One  or  more  oi  you,  all 
and  singular  Records,  Books,  Papers,  and  other  Writings  touch- 
ing the  Premises,  and  which  should  be  in  the  Custody  of  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

9[ntl  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  was  that  you,  or  any 
Four  or  more  of  you,  upon  due  Inquiry  into  the  Premises,  should 
propose  and  reduce  into  Writing,  and  submit  to  Us,  such  Regu- 
lations as  you  might  think  fit  to  be  established  respectiDg  the 
Matters  aforesaid,  and  certify  to  Us  from  Time  to  Time,  under 
your  Hands  and  Seals,  your  several  Proceedings,  as  the  same 
should  be  completed,  and  should  within  tne  Space  of  Two  Years 
after  the  Date  of  Our  said  Commission,  or  sooner,  if  the  same 
could  reasonably  be  certified  to  Us  in  like  Manner,  the  whole  of 
your  Proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Commission, 
together  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the 
Premises  upon  such  Inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

9[ntl  We  did  further  will  and  command  that  Our  said  Com- 
mission should  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you 
Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  Four  or  more  of  you,  should 
and  might  from  Time  to  Time  proceed  in  the  Execution  thereof, 
and  of  every  Matter  and  Thing  therein  contained  from  Time  to 
Time  by  Adjournment. 

9[utl  b3l)$r^(ld  it  has  been  humbly  represented  unto  Us  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  extend  the  Period  within  which  you 
Our  said  Commissioners  were  by  Our  said  recited  Letters  Patent 
required  to  make  your  Report. 
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^OtO  knob)  |)t,  that  We  have  extended,  and  by  these 
Presents  do  extend,  the  Duration  of  Our  said  Commission  to  the 
80th  Day  of  June  1861,  for  the  Purpose  of  enabling  you  Our  said 
Commissioners  to  complete  the  Inquiries  thereby  required  to  be 
made,  and  to  make  yoiu"  final  Keport  thereon. 

^lllj  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  upon  due  Examination 
of  the  Premises  therein  mentioned,  you  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  Four  or  more  of  you,  do,  on  or  before  the  30th  Day  of 
June  1861,  report  to  Us,  under  your  Hands  and  Seals,  your 
several  Proceedings  by  virtue  of  Our  said  recited  Letters  Patent, 
together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the 
Premises  upon  such  Inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent.  Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  8th  Day  of 
Junv),  in  the  Twenty-third  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual. 

C.  ROMILLY. 


KEPORT 


ON 


POPULAR  EDUCATION   IN   ENGLAND. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty  : 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Popular  Education  in  England,  humbly  lay  before  Your 
Majesty  the  following  Report :  — 

On  the  30th  June  1858  we  received  Your  Majesty's  commands  Terms  of  the 
"  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  Commission. 
"  to  consider  and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  are  required  for 
"  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to 
"  all  classes  of  the  people." 

When  we  entered  upon  our  inquiry,  we  found  that,  though 
various  departments  of  Government  were  in  possession  of  much 
information  respecting  detached  portions  of  the  subject,  none 
could  furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  state  of  education  of 
any  class  of  the  population,  or  of  any  district  in  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  possessed  and  had  Reports  of 
published  a  mass  of  information  higlily  valuable,  but  incomplete.  ^°^^^t°"  °^ 
It  is  contained  in  27  octavo  volumes,  one  and  sometimes  two  of 
which  have  been  published  annually  since  the  year  1839.     They 
are  composed  principally  of  the  general  reports  of  Your  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  schools.     Such  a  publication  might  at  first  sight  be 
expected  to  exhaust  the  subject.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  Inspectors    are    Inspectors    of   Schools,    not    of  education. 
They   have  no  experience  of  uninspected  or  private  schools,  nor 
have  they  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation grow  up  in  ignorance.     Upon  some  points,  their  authority  Importance 
is  so  high  as  to  be  almost  conclusive.    No  other  persons  can  know  ^^^^^P^^tors 
so  well  what  is  taught  in  the  better  kind  of  elementary  schools, 
how  it  is  taught,  and  how  much  the  children  retain  of  the  teach- 
ing.    They  have  also  great  opportunities  of  learning  all  that 
relates  to  the  financial  condition,  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
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management  of  schools,  for  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  confer  with 
school  managers  upon  such  subjects.     They  have  the  best  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  school  masters 
and  mistresses.     They  watch  pupil-teachers  through  every  stage 
of  their  apprenticeship  ;  they  see  trained  and  untrained  teachers 
in  charge  of  schools,  and  they  have  constant  occasion  to  compare 
the  results  and  the  value  of  different  modes  of  training  and  ol 
different  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  teacher. 
Appointment         We  have  accordingly  examined  the  whole  series    of  the  in- 
CommiSners  spcctors'  reports  from  the  year  18.39  to  the  present  time,  and 
have  referred  to  tliem    continually  in    the    following  Report ; 
but  feelincr  that,  however  valuable  the  information  contained  in 
them  might  be,  it  was  imperfect  in  several  essential  particulars, 
we  appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  Your  Majesty's  Government, 
ten  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  each  of  whom  a  specimen  district 
was  assigned,  into  the  condition  of  which  in  respect  of  education 
he  was  directed  to  examine  minutely. 
Instructions  to       The  instructions  which  we  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  their 
them.  inquiry  are  reprinted  in  the  volume  which  contains  their  reports. 

Districts  as-  In  the  selection  of  the  districts  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 

a^ffroundTof  country  at  large,  we  took  into  account  the  principal  circumstances 
their  selection,  which  seemed  likely  to  influence  the  general  social  condition  of 
the  population,  and  especially  its  condition  in  respect  of  education. 
The  districts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  chosen  so  as 
to  comprise  two  agricultural,  two  manufacturing,  two  mining, 
two  maritime,  and  two  metropolitan  groups  of  population.  The 
districts  were  as  follows  : — 
Agricultural  1.  The  Agricultural  Districts. — The  principal  feature  by  which 

Districts.  ^j^^  agricultural  districts  are  distinguished  from  each  other  is  the 

size  of  the  farms,  which  is  connected  with  the  capital  of  the 
farmers,  and  frequently  with  the  wages  of  the  labourers.  A 
subordinate  distinction  arises  out  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
domestic  manufactures, — such  as  gloves,  lace,  nets,  &c.  Some 
test  as  to  their  comparative  prosperity  is  afforded  by  tlie  propor- 
tion of  poor  rate  levied  upon  the  population  ;  and  lastly  the 
o-eneral  character  and  intelligence  of  the  population  differs  to 
some  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  difference  of 
habits,  race,  and  other  causes,  too  numerous  to  be  specified. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  wide  a  contrast  as  possible  in  these  par- 
ticulars, we  selected  one  district  in  the  East  and  another  in  the 
West  of  EntT-land.  Poor  Law  Unions  were  taken  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  districts  because  all  the  statistics  in  the  late  census 
were  based  upon  that  division.     The  Eastern  district  assigned 
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to  the  Rev.  T.  Hedley  comprised  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of 
Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Thorne,  Doncaster,  Newark,  Thetford, 
Downham,  Thingoe,  Bury,  Mildenhall,  and  Ely.  This  district 
thus  comprised  parts  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  York,  Notting- 
ham, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge.  The  ground  of  this 
selection  was  that  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire the  holdings  of  the  farmers  are  generally  large,  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  high,  and  the  poor-rates  low.  In  Cambridgeshire 
and  Suffolk  the  wages  are  lower  and  the  poor-rates  very  high, 
and  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  Western  district  (assigned  to  the  Rev.  J.  Eraser)  was  com- 
posed of  the  unions  of  Sherborne,  Dorchester,  Cerne,  Beaminster, 
Axminster,  Chard,  and  Yeovil,  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Devon, 
and  Somerset ;  and  of  those  of  Hereford,  Dore,  Ross,  Leo- 
minster, Bromyard,  Ledbury,  and  Upton-on-Severn,  in  Hereford 
and  Worcester.  The  characteristics  of  these  unions  are,  a  low 
rate  of  wages,  small  farms,  high  poor-rates,  and  a  great  pre- 
valence of  cottage  manufactures,  such  as  the  making  of  gloves, 
lace,  nets,  and  twine.  In  Herefordshire  and  Worcesteishire  the 
holdings  are  extremely  small,  and  so  are  the  parishes  and 
villages.  The  population  is  much  scattered,  and  the  operations 
of  agriculture  are  extremely  varied.  The  two  districts  taken 
together  thus  throw  light  upon  agricultural  populations  in 
different  circumstances.  Part  of  the  district  assigned  to  another 
gentleman  (Mr.  Foster)  was  also  agricultural.  It  included  the 
unions  of  Penrith,  East  Ward,  and  West  Ward  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which  were  chosen  because 
the  land  is  there  held  to  a  great  extent  by  small  freeholders,  and 
because  an  unusually  large  number  of  endowed  schools  have  been 
established  there. 

2.  The  Manufacturing  Districts. — There  are  in  England  Manufactur- 
two  great  manufacturing  districts.  The  first  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  Lancashire'  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
lying  between  the  four  great  towns  of  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Preston, 
and  Liverpool.  The  second  includes  a  large  part  of  Warwick- 
.shire  and  Staffordshire,  comprising  Wolverhampton,  Dudley, 
Birmingham,  Stoke,  &/C.  As  specimens  of  the  first  the  towns  of 
Bradford  and  Rochdale  (assigned  to  Mr.  TV'inder)  were  chosen. 
The  manufactures  in  them  are  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in 
large  establishments,  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons.  In  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick  the  number 
of  men  emploj^ed  by  individual  masters  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the   northern  manufactures.     In  many  instances  the  employer 
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differs  little  in  social  rank  from  the  employed.  In  this  district 
the  unions  of  Dudley,  VVolstanton,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and 
Stoke-upon-Trent  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Coode. 

3.  The  Mining  Districts. — The  principal  mines  in  England  are 
found  in  Durham,  Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  South  Wales,  and 
Cornwall.  As  specimens  of  these  districts,  the  unions  of  Durham, 
Auckland,  Teesdale,  and  Weardale  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Foster, 
and  those  of  Neath  and  Merthyr  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  Wales  appeared 
to  present  so  many  local  peculiarities  that  the  county  of  Merioneth 
was  added  to  the  district  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language  and  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  its  examination. 

4.  The  3faritime  D  istricts. — As  specimens  of  the  gi'eat  seaport 
towns  Bristol  and  Devonport  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Cumin,  the 
one  on  account  of  its  commercial  and  the  other  on  account  of 
its  naval  and  military  importance ;  and  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and 
Ipswich  to  Mr.  Hare.  In  addition  to  these  a  voluntary  report 
on  the  state  of  education  in  Liverpool,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Howson, 
has  been  presented  to  us  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Districts. — The  following  unions  were 
selected  : — St.  Pancras,  St.  George-in-the-East,  and  Chelsea 
(assigned  to  Mr.  Wilkinson) ;  and  East  London,  St.  George's 
Southwark,  Newington,  Wandsworth,  St.  Olave  Southwark,  and 
St.  Saviour  Southwark  (assigned  to  Dr.  Hodgson). 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  commenced  their  inquiries  in 
October  1858,  completed  them  in  the  end  of  April  1859,  and  sent 
in  their  Reports  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer. 

Information  was  afforded  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  upon 
all  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry,  by  almost  everyone  to  whom 
they  applied  for  that  purpose,  though  they  had  no  compulsory 
powers.  The  only  exception  of  importance  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  admission  to  which  was  uniformly 
refused.  The  correspondence  upon  this  subject  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Catholic  Poor  Schools  Committee  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  Report.* 

The  result  is  that,  as  to  ten  districts  selected  so  as  to 
comprehend  populations  employed  in  every  variety  of  occu- 
pation, distributed  over  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  and  placed  in 
very  different  circumstances  as  to  prosperity  or  the  reverse,  we 


*  Note  A.,  p.  680. 
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have  collected  complete  information,  not  only  as  to  the  instruction 

given  in  schools,  but  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  population 

as  to  education,  and  as  to  its  effect  on  their  habits  and  conduct. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the 

zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  they  discharged  their  duties. 

Whilst  the  inquirv  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  CirctJar  of 
.  „  .  ,         .  ,      questions. 

was  proceeding,  we  circulated  a  paper  of  questions,  bearing  on  the 

different  branches  of  the  subject,  amongst  persons  of  both  sexes 

interested  in  popular  education  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Tlie  circular  was  framed,  not   in  the  expectation  that  anyone 

would  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  it  contained,  but 

in  the  hope  that  everyone  might  answer  some.     It  was  issued 

rather  to  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion   practically  conversant 

with   popular   education   in   particular  districts,  than  to   those 

who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the   public  discussions  on 

the  subject ;   both  because  the  views  of  the  latter   class  were 

already  matter  of  general   notoriety,  and  because  we  thought 

that  the  evidence  of  the  former  would  be  in  itself  extremely 

important.     We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  those  who 

have  favoured  us  with  replies,  and  to  record  our  high  opinion 

of  the  value  of    the  information  wiiich  those  replies  contain. 

During  the  winter  of  1859   and  the  spring  of  1860  we  took  Vlvivoce 

evidence 

the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  viva  voce,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  system  of  annual  grants  administered  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  From  the  officers  of 
the  different  departuients  connected  with  Government,  especially 
those  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  those  of 
the  Charity  Commission,  we  have  received  the  most  zealous  and 
effective  assistance. 

Side   by   side   with    the   general    inquiry   we    carried   on   a  Statistical 
statistical   one,    the  results  of  which   are   arranged   in   such   a  ^°*^""^* 
manner  as  to  illustrate,  step  by  step,  the  results  of  the  general 
inquiry.     The  statistical  inquiry  consists  of  two  main  branches. 
One  of  these  is  composed  of  returns,  furnished  by  the  different 
religious   societies   connected    with   education,    and   by  certain 
public   departments,   of  various  particulars   relating  to  schools 
of   the    denominations   and    classes   with   which    they   are   re- 
spectivel}'  connected.      The   societies  which  furnished  us    with 
sucli    returns  were:— The    National  Society,    the    British   and  Returns  from 
Foreign  School  Society,  the    Catholic  Poor  School   Committee,  conSd  with 
the  Wesley  an  Committee  of  Education,  the  Congregational  Board  education. 
of  Education,  with  which   was   connected,  for   the   pm-pose   of 
our  inquiry,   the   Volimtary   School   Association.      Returns   of 
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Unitarian  Schools  were  obtained  by  an  application  made  to 
every  Unitarian  Minister  in  England  and  Wales  ;  of  Jewish 
Schools  through  the  medium  of  the  Chief  Rabbi ;  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  belono-iup-  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  and  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  by 
circulars  issued  through  the  secretaries  of  the  Book  Rooms 
connected  with  those  bodies ;  of  Ragged  Schools  from  the 
London  Ragged  School  Union,  and  by  a  direct  application 
from  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Secretaries  or  Super- 
intendents of  the  various  Ragged  Schools  in  the  provincial 
towns.  Returns  of  Orphan  and  Philanthropic  Schools  were 
obtained  by  circulars  sent  to  the  directors  of  each  institu- 
tion. Returns  of  Naval,  Military,  Reformatory,  and  Work- 
house Schools  were  obtained  from  the  public  departments  with 
which  such  schools  are  connected  by  a  return  which  was  moved 
for  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Returns  of  a  few  week-day 
schools  belonging  to  such  religious  bodies  as  had  no  central 
societies  connected  with  them,  such  for  example  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  and  others,  were  supplied  from  the  Census  Returns 
of  Education  of  185 L  We  cordially  acknowledge  the  assistance 
which  was  afforded  us  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labour  by 
the  officers  of  the  several  societies  connected  with  education  in 
this  important  and  extensive  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

These  returns  include  very  neaily  all  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  but  they  give  no  account  of 
private  schools  or  of  endowed  schools  not  connected  with  central 
societies.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  directed  to  obtain  minute  statistical  informal 
Comnnf«ioiieis.  ^ion  respecting  every  school,  public  or  private,  endowed  or 
unendowed,  in  their  districts,  and  this  duty  they  discharged 
with  great  labour,  by  personal  inquiry  and  investigation.  The 
i-esult  has  been  that  we  have  collected  statistical  information 
respecting  the  public  schools  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country,  which  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct  and 
complete  ;  whilst,  as  to  tlie  ten  specimen  districts,  we  are  in 
possession  of  statistics  relating  to  all  schools  whatever,  minute 
and  complete  enough  to  give  averages  and  proportions  which 
may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  relation  to  the  subjects  on  which  the  statistics  furnished 
by  the  religious  societies  and  the  public  departments  give 
no  information.     Thus,  for  example,  the  statistics  furnished  by 
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the  societies  and  public  departments  give  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  public  schools  in  the  Kingdom.  The  statistics 
collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  in  the  ten 
selected  districts  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  in 
average  attendance  are  in  private  schools.  In  estimating  the 
total  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  throughout  tlie 
country,  we  have  assumed  that  this  proportion  holds  good,  and 
we  have  framed  our  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
in  public  and  private  schools  accordingly.  The  statistics  thus 
procured  are  printed  with  our  Report. 

The  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  not  only  complete  but  check 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  ten  districts,  it  was  found  that  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  population  was  in  the  elementary  schools. 
If  this  is  correct,  about  one-twelfth  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the 
returns  from  the  societies  and  public  departments ;  and  this  is 
found  in  fact  to  be  the  case. 

We  thought  that  mucli  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject  Reports  on 
by  accurate  inquiries  into  the  system  and  state   of  education  in  cation  in 
foreign  countries.     We  accordingly  obtained  the  permission  of  ^'^^^^^^ 
Your  Majesty's  Government  to  appoint  two  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners,— the  Rev.  MaT'k  Pattison  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, — to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Germany  and  France  re- 
spectively.    Mr.  Arnold  extended  his  inquiries  into  Switzerland 
and  Holland.     Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  presented  us  with 
a  very  instructive  Report.     We  have  received  a  full  account  of 
the  school  system  of  Upper  Canada,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Information  respecting  the  school  system  of  the  United  States 
has  also  been  before  us. 

We  thought  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  charities  which  are  applicable  or  may  be  made  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  education ;  and  we  employed  Mr.  Cumin,  who 
had  been  our  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  district  of  Bristol 
and  Plymouth,  to  coUect  the  necessary  information  for  us  on  this 
subject. 

The  time  consumed  in  making  this  inquiry,  and  in  arranging 
and  considering  its  results,  has  necessarily  been  considerable  ;  and 
the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  subject  compel  us  to  make  a 
long  Report. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  six  parts. 

Part  I.,  which   is    divided   into   six   chapters,   embraces  the  Division  of 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  independent  *  ^    ^^^ 
poor.     Its  concluding  chapter  contains  a  review  of  the  existincr 
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system  of  State  assistance  to  education,  and  our  general  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  on  that  subject. 

Part  II.  treats  of  the  education  of  paupers. 

Part  III.  treats  of  the  education  of  vagrants  and  criminals. 

Part  IV.  treats  of  the  naval  and  military  schools  connected 
with  the  State. 

Part  V.  treats  of  the  educational  charities  and  the  charities 
■which  may  be  made  applicable  to  education. 

Part  VI.  contains  tlie  statistical  returns,  arranged  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  the  Report. 


PART  I.  ^tfl^ 

Education  of  the  Independent  Poor. 


This  Part  of  the  Keport  will  be  divided  into  Six  Chapters  : 

1.  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Independent  Poor. 

2.  Teachers  for  Schools  of  the  Independent  Poor. 

3.  Attendance  of  Children. 

4.  Schools  assisted  and  inspected 

5.  Schools  unassisted. 

6.  Measures  recommended. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Independent  Chap.  i. 

Poor, 

It  is  only   within  comparatively   modern    times,    that     the  No  general 
importance   of  providing  elementary  instruction  for   all  classes  ^o°  ^^gp'^Ja^ 
of  the  population  has  been  recognized.     In   the    early  periods  cation  in  early 
of  our  history,  the  only  education  which  the  poor,  as  a  general 
rule,  received  was,  instruction  in  the  art — agricultural  or  mecha- 
nical—by which  they  were  in  after-life  to  earn    their  living. 
This    rule,    however,  was    modified    by  important    exceptions. 
From  the  very  earliest  times   schools  were  established  for  the 
purpose    of    giving    instruction    to    poor    children.      In    these 
foundations  they  were  often  provided  with  food    and   clothing.  Origin  and 
besides  gi-atuitous  instruction,  and  were  occasionally  supplied  by  j^ndowed^  ^ 
exhibitions  with  the  means  of  support  at  one  of  the  Universities.  Schools. 
Before  the  Reformation  these  schools  were  in  many  cases  con- 
nected with  monasteries.   Such  as  were  founded  after  the  Reforma- 
tion were,  for  the  most  part,  independent  bodies  ;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  objects  which  the  founders  proposed  to  themselves 
was  the  same  ;  that  of  giving  special  advantages  to  poor  children 
who  were  either  distinguished  for  special  aptitude,  or  were  the 
natives  of  particular  districts,  or  related  to  the  founders.     Many 
of  these  schools  stiU  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
constitute  one  large  class  of  institutions  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor. 

During  the  last  century,  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  even  Sunday  schools 
upon  those  who  were  destined  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  humblest  the  last  cen- 
social   positions,    began   to  be  more   generally  recognized ;  and  ^"^y* 
various  bodies  made  some  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of 
Bchools  for  the  poor ;  but  these  efforts  were  isolated  and  produced 
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Part  L^    very  slight  results.    Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Mr.  Raikes, 

Chap,  l!      of  Gloucester,  first  establislied  Sunday  schools,    in    which  poor 

— 4       children  were  taught  to  read,  and  these  schools,  which  attained 

great   popularity,    v/ere,    for  a  considerable  time,  the  principal 

/  means  of  affording  general  elementary  instruction  to  the  class 

^  for  which  they  were  intended. 

At   the  beginning   of  the   present    century,   the   first   efforts 
?  were  made  for  establishing  a  general  system  of  popular  educa- 

tion. They  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Ifoundation  of  School  Society,  and  the  National  Society,  by  which  a  consider- 
Brit^h\nd  ^^^^^  number  of  elementary  schools  were  established  between 
Foreign  School  1808  and  1839. 

In  1832  the  Government  began  to  take  part  in  the  promotion 
of  education.  In  1839,  and  afterwards  in  1846,  it  extended  its 
operations,  and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  upon  an  increasing 
scale  to  the  present  day. 

We  will  first  give  an  account  of  the  Central  Institutions  for 
promoting  the  educaticm  of  the  poor,  and  then  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  elementary  schools. 

SECTION  I. 

Central  Institutions,  including  the  Education  Committee 
OF  THE  Privy  Council. 

There  are  many  voluntary  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  those  connected  with  the  principal 
religious  denominations.  They  are  the  National  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church 
(this  Society  is  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter)  ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society ;  the  United  Committees  of  Privileges 
and  Education  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee  ;  the  Congregational  Board,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Independents,  and  the  Vokmtary  School 
Association,  constituted  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  (these  two  are 
opposed  on  principle  to  State  aid  of  or  interference  with  edu- 
cation), and  the  London  Committee  of  the  British  Jews. 

The  general  object  of  these  societies  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
promotion  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  by  grants  of  money,  by  training  teachers,  by  providing 
school  books  and  apparatus  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  inspecting  and 
orc^anizlng  schools,  and  by  forming  centres  of  communication  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  these  and  similar  undertakings. 
The  following  table  shows  the  degree  in  which  the  imder- 
mentioned  societies  have  contributed  during  the  year  1859  by 
some  or  by  all  of  these  means  to  the  object  in  view  : — 


Voluutaiy 
societies  for 
promotion  of 
popular  edu- 
cation. 


Their  general 
object. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  1. 


Diocesan 
Boards  of 
Education. 


Tlic  total  Amount  which  they  raised  for  purposes  connected  with 
Education  in  the  Year  1859,  and  the  aggregate  Amount  which 
they  liave  expended  since  their  foundation,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowinff  Table : — 


- 

Total  Amount 

Total  Amount  of 

Expended 

m  behalf 

Money 

of  Education 

Name  of  Board  or  Committee. 

raised  for  Education 

since  the  Foundation 

in  1859. 

of  the  Board  or 

Society. 

f 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S.     d. 

National  Society     -         -         - 

15,811 

0 

0 

724,599 

6     0 

British     and    Foreign     School 

Society        -         -         -         - 

15,947 

12 

7 

156,663 

19  10* 

Catholic     Poor     School    Com- 

mittee         -         -         .         . 

4,745 

12 

0 

71,756 

0     0 

Wesleyan       Education      Com- 

mittee         .         -         -         _ 

4,441 

0 

0 

88,460 

0     0 

Home     and     Colonial     School 

Society         -         .         -         . 

8,776 

8 

10 

116,279 

0     0 

Church  Education  Society 

2,761 

4 

10,071 

16     9 

Congregational  Board  of  Educa- 

tion   ----- 

1,977 

0 

0 

173,677 

0     0 

London  Ragged  School  Union  - 

5,142 

0 

0 

58,325 

0     0 

Voluntary  School  Association  - 

— 

- 

— 

*  This  is  the  direct  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  year  1860. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  Society  since  the  date  of  its  foundation  -vras  not  readily 
attainable. 

Besides  these  societies  there  are,  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Enghmd,  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education.  These  bodies  are 
Committees  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  dioceses  in 
which  they  are  situated.  They  are  for  the  most  part  presided 
over  by  the  bishops.  Many  of  them  superintend  training  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  they  derive  incomes  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  which  are  spent  partly  in  grants  for 
building  and  repairing  schools,  partly  in  providing  exhibitions 
for  students  at  training  colleges,  partly  in  gi-ants  for  books 
and  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases  in  defraying  the  cost  of  orga- 
nizing schools,  by  means  of  the  National  Society's  "  organizing 
masters,"  of  whose  salaries,  during  the  time  they  employ  such 
masters,  they  pay  one  half.  Tliey  are  independent  of  each  other, 
but  are  in  union  with  the  National  Society.  They  have  no 
authority,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  trustees  or  owners 
of  training  colleges.  They  are,  however,  numerous,  and  their 
number  is  on  the  increase. 

In  some  districts  there  are  Local  Boards,  connected  with  the 
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Church  of  England,  which  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  students      Part  I. 
at  the  training  colleges.  Chap.  i. 

Among  our   statistical  tables   will  be  found  two  giving  the        

number  and  names  of  the  Diocesan  Boards,  their  income,  and  the 
principal  objects  on  which  it  is  expended. 

Besides  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  there  is  in  many  Diocesan 
parts  of  England  a  system  of  diocesan  inspection.  The  Diocesan  ^^ 
Inspectors  are  clergymen,  frequently  rural  deans,  and  are 
appointed  Inspectors  by  the  Bishops.  Their  office  is  almost 
always  gratuitous  and  honorary,  and  their  duty  is  to  inspect  such 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  may  be  willing 
to  receive  their  visits.  Statistics  relating  to  Diocesan  Inspection 
are  contained  in  the  Statistical  Keport. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  Cathedral  Institutions,  as  appears  Cathedral  In- 
from  their  charters  and  statutes,  was  to  promote  religious  educa-  tended  amon'^ 
tion,*  which  they  did  by  means  of  schools  for   the  choristers,  other  things,  to 

11  •  1  1  -1  •   •  •  •      X  f  promote  reh- 

grammar  schools,  with  exhibitions  m  some  instances  tor  the  giouseducation. 
scholars  at  the  Universities,  and  by  the  consignment  of  the  school 
in  some  cases  to  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  canons  residentiary, 
who  was  to  be  its  guardian,  in  other  cases  to  that  of  the  sub- 
dean.  The  Cathedral  Commission  (1855)  received  memorials 
recommending  provision  for  diocesan  inspection  of  schools  in 
connexion  with  cathedrals.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that, 
where  it  is  practicable,  one  of  the  canons  be  assistant  to  the 
Bishop  in  the  work  of  Diocesan  Education.  Their  reason  for  so 
limited  a  compliance  v\'ith  the  desire  of  the  memorialists  is, 
"  that  considering  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  canons  residentiary, 
"  and  the  important  duties  which,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
"  junctions  of  the  charters  and  statutes  of  the  capitular  bodies 
"  and  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are  already,  or  may  be, 
"  required  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  cathedral,  the  city, 
"  and  the  diocese,  they  could  not,  consistently  with  other  duties, 
"  discharge  efficiently  the  important  and  laborious  functions  of 
"  Diocesan  Inspectors."! 

Of  the  societies  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  the  First  public 
two  oldest  and  largest    (the  National  Society,  and  the  British  f^SiSi"" in 
and  Foreign  School   Society)  were  founded  many  years  before  1832. 
any  assistance  was  afforded  out  of  the  public  revenue.     Most 
of    the   others   were    established    subsequently.      It   may   thus 

*  Third  and  final  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Commission  (1855),  pp.  xvii,  xviiL. 
t  Third  and  final  Report,  p.  xix. 
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Part  T. 
Chap.  1. 


E&ta1)Hshment 
of  the  Cdiu- 
mittcc  of 
Couucil  for 
Education  in 
1339. 


be  said  that  the  result  of  the  unassisted  efforts  of  private 
benevolence,  up  to  the  year  1832,  towards  the  provision  of  a  system 
of  national  education,  Avas  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Society  and  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  week-day  and  Sunday  schools,  of  which 
the  former  were,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  one  or  the 
otlier  of  them.  Tlie  subject  however  had,  from  many  causes, 
attracted  great  attention,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  some 
general  system,  to  be  supported  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  at  large,  had  been  repeatedly  discussed. 
The  great  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  proposal  was 
the  difficulty  of  settling  the  relations  between  the  system  to  be 
established,  and  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief  prevailing 
in  the  country.  This  difficulty  was  found  to  be  so  great,  that  for 
many  years  no  conclusion  at  all  could  be  arrived  at.  In  order, 
however,  that  something  might  be  done,  a  sum  of  20,000/.  was 
voted  annually  from  1832  to  183.9,  which  was  administered  by 
the  Treasury,  and  was  by  them  expended  in  grants  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Applications  for  these  grants 
vv^ere  made  through  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  which  were  con,sidered  to  represent  the  views  of  that 
part  of  the  public  which  took  an  interest  in  Popular  Education. 

In  1839  the  grant  was  increased  from  20,000^.  to  30,000?,,  and 
its  administration  was  assigned  to  a  special  department  of  the 
Government;  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  being  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  that  function.  From  1839  to  the 
present  time  the  system  of  annual  grants  has  continued,  and  their 
amount  has  been  increased  from  30,000/.  to  about  800,000?.* 
This  arrangement  has  never  been  recognized  as  ultimate  or 
permanent,  but  has  grown  up  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  admitted  necessity  of  promoting  popular  education  and 
the  difficulty  of  devising  any  general  system  for  that  purpose 
which  would  be  accepted  by  the  country.  The  merits  and 
defects    of  the   system    are   discussed   in   another  part  of  this 


*  List  of 

grants  in  — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1830 

30,000 

1847 

- 

- 

100,000 

1854 

-   263,000 

1840 

30,000 

1848 

- 

- 

125.000 

1855 

-   396,921 

1841 

40,000 

1849 

- 

- 

125,000 

1856 

-   451,213 

1842 

40.000 

1850 

- 

- 

12.5,000 

1857 

•   541,233 

1 84:5 

50,000 

1851 

- 

- 

1.50,000 

1858 

-   663,435 

1844 

40,000 

1852 

- 

- 

160,000 

1859 

-   836,920 

1845 

75,000 

1853 

- 

- 

260,000 

1860 

-   798,167 

1846 

100,000 
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Report.       The   system   itself  is  described  in  full  detail  in  the      Part  I. 
codified  minutes  annuall}^  published.     "We  confine  ourselv^es  in       Chap.  i. 

this  place  to  such  a  general  outline  of  its  growth  and  present         

extent  as  may  make  the  part  taken  by  the  Government  in 
national  education  intellioible. 

Tlie  general  nature  of  the  administration  of  the  Priv}^  Council  General  ac- 
grants  may  be  most  easily  understood  by  viewing  the  Committee  proceedings, 
of  Council  for  Education  in  the  light  of  a  society,  like  the 
ISational,  or  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  assistiug 
local  efforts  to  promote  education,  without  reference  to  the 
religious  denominations  by  which  they  may  be  made,  but 
supported  by  general  taxation  instead  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  its  first  establishment,  and  the 
objects  which  it  contemplates  have  been  multiplied  in  number, 
but  the  principles  of  its  administration  have  remained 
unchanged. 

The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting popular  education  would  be  "  the  estabhshment  of  a 
"  normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  not  placed 
"  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  societ}^ ;"  but  so  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  the  school,  that  this  design  was  laid  aside,  and  was 
never  resumed.  Indeed,  for  some  years  after  the  establishment  Efforts  of  the 
of  the  Committee,  they  employed  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  gj-g^  confined 
almost  exclusively  in  making  grants  for  the  erection  of  school^"  ^s^^*^°s  t^® 

1      -1  T  1    •  •     •  1  •  •  erection  of 

buildings,  and  in  assisting  the  erection  or  the   maintenance   of  elementary 

normal  schools  by  voluntary  societies.     Durino-  these  early  years,  ^°,'^  normal 
J  J  o  J   J  }  schools. 

however,  much  information  as  to  the  state  of  popular  education 
was  collected,  through  the  agency  of  inspectors,  who  reported 
not  only  as  at  present  on  the  administration  of  the  grant,  but 
also  on  the  general  condition  of  particular  districts  in  respect  of 
education.  The  most  important  fact  which  the  inquiries  of 
these  officers  ascertained  was  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
properly  instructed  class  of  teachers.  They  reported  that  the 
teachers  who  were  then  in  charge  of  the  schools  were  almost 
entirely  untrained,  and  utterly  incompetent.  With  the  trained 
teachers  the  case  was  but  little  better,  as  their  training  was  for 
the  most  part  short,  slight,  and  unsystematic. 

In    the     meantime    the    secretary    of    the    Committee,    Mr.,  O^'gin  of 

cf-        -r      r^      -,.  .  .  pupil-teacher 

now    Sir    J.    K.    Shuttle vrorth.    had    inquired    into    the    plans  system  iu  1846. 
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Part  I.  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  Holland,  France, 
Chap.  1.  and  Switzerland,  for  securing  a  proper  supply  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools.  The  result  of  his  investigations,  and  of  the 
inspectors'  reports,  was  the  establishment  in  the  year  1846  of 
what  is  known  as  the  pupil-teacher  system.  This  system  was 
intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  instruction 
given  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  of  providing  a  succession 
of  pupils  for  the  training  colleges.  The  principle  of  it  was,  that 
if  private  individuals  would  provide  a  school  of  a  certain  degree 
of  efficiency,  the  Government  would  pay  for  five  years  the  salary 
of  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
would  ultimately  provide  them  (upon  the  condition  of  passing 
an  examination)  with  an  amount  of  help  which  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  free  admission  to  any  Training  College  which 
they  might  select. 
Grants  to  As  the  complement  to  this  system,  liberal  grants  were  made 

CoUeges.  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Training  Colleges  belong- 

ing to  voluntary  societies,  and  in  many  instances  connected  with 
diocesan  boards  of  education.  The  amount  of  these  grants,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  offered,  underwent  con- 
siderable modifications  from  time  to  time.  Some  years  passed 
before  the  supply  of  pupil-teachers  who  had  completed  their 
apprenticeship,  and  the  vacancies  in  the  Training  Colleges,  were 
adjusted  to  one  another ;  but  the  result  has  been  that  the 
Government  supplies  all  deserving  pupil-teachers  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  principal  teachers,  with  free  admissions 
(under  the  name  of  Queen's  Scholarships)  to  such  training  colleges 
as  they  select  ;  whilst  it  contributes  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  expense  to  the  support  of  35  of  those  institutions.  The 
Committee  of  Council  consider  this  number  sufficient  to  supply 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ^vith  trained  teachers,  and  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  which  may  be  produced  amongst  them  by 
death  or  retirement. 
Grants  in  aug-  The  Committee,  however,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  pro- 
teachers^^  °^  viding  a  class  of  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
salaries.  They  also  contribute  largely  to  their  salaries,  wliich  are  augmented 

by  grants,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  efficiency  tested 
by  examinations.  These  grants  vary  from  101.  to  30?.  a  year  in 
the  case  of  masters,  and  from  61.  13s.  -id  to  201.  in  the  case  of 
mistresses  ;  salaries  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  grant 
being  in  all  cases  required  to  be  paid  by  the  managers  of  the 
school. 
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Such  have  been  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in      Pakt  I. 
connexion  with  the  training  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the       Chap.  i. 

establishment    of    Training    Colleges.      They   form    the  largest        

and  the  most  important  branch  of  their  operations,  and  embody 
in  their  present  form  the  modifications  required  by  the 
altered  circumstances,  or  suggested  by  the  experience  of  fourteen 
years. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grants  connected  with  teachers  are  Building 
the  grants  for  the  erection  of  schools.  The  whole  of  the  Treasury  g^^'^*^"- 
grants  made  between  1832  and  1839  were  devoted  to  this 
object,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  form  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  administration  of  the  grant.  The 
amount  granted  has  always  been  made  to  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  locally  subscribed  ;  but  several  changes 
have  been  made  at  diflerent  times  in  this  proportion.  The 
rate  up  to  1853  was  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot  if  a  teacher's 
house  of  proper  dimensions  was  included  in  the  building,  and 
Is.  8d.  if  not.  This  was  afterwards  raised  to  one  half  of  the 
expense,  so  long  as  the  grant  did  not  exceed  Gs.  a  square 
foot,  or  4s.  if  the  plans  did  not  include  a  teacher's  house.  In 
1859  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4s.  per  square  foot,  and  100^.  for  a 
teacher's  house,  but  no  more  than  40s.  per  child  was  to  be 
granted  ;  and  at  present,  by  a  minute  of  January  21,  1860,  the 
gi'ant  is  not  to  exceed  either  the  amount  locally  raised,  or  2s.  6d. 
per  square  foot,  or  25s.  per  child,  or  Gol.  for  a  teacher's  house. 

Besides  the  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  Capitation 
erection  of  school  buildings,  a  third  set  of  grants,  called  capitation  g''^^*^- 
grants,  have  been  made  since  1853.     The  origin  of  these  grants 
was  as  follows  : — The  scheme  of  annual  grants  administered  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  had  never  been  regarded  as  permanent 
or   final,    and   other   schemes    aiming   at   that   character   were 
brought  from  time  to  time  before  Parliament.     In  1853  a  scheme  Origin  of 
was  prepared  for  effecting  this  object,  by  dividing  the  popula-  '^"Pi'^t'O'^ 
tion  of  the  country  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  to  consist 
of  the  large  towns,  the  other  of  the  rural  districts.     The  educa- 
tion of  the  towns  was  to  be  provided  for  by  local  rates  assessed 
and  distributed  by  the  towns  themselves.      The  rural  districts 
were  to  be  provided  for  by  gTants  from  the  general  revenue  of 
the  country,    administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
dependent  as  to  amount  upon  the  number  of  children  in  actual 
attendance  in  each  school.     That  part  of  the  scheme  which  related 
to  the  towns  could  be  carried  out  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  only, 
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Taet  I. 
Chap.  1, 


Extension  of 
capitation 
grants  to  all 
schools. 


Other  grants. 


General  tabular 
view  of  the 
operations  of 
the  Committee 
of  Council. 


but  that  which  related  to  the  rural  districts  could  he  effected  to 
some  extent  by  a  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Parlia- 
ment rejected  the  bill  for  enabling  the  towns  to  rate  themselves  ; 
but  the  Committee  of  Council  adopted  the  minute  for  paying 
capitation  money  to  the  rural  districts.  The  principle  of  this 
pa^T-ment  is,  that  a  certain  sum,  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  is  j^aid 
on  account  of  every  child  who  has  attended  that  school  176  days 
in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  the  grant.  Tliis  payment 
was  at  first  confined  to  schools  imder  certificated  teachers,  in 
places  of  which  the  population  was  under  5,000,  and  Avhich 
were  not  corporate  towns.  As  the  measure  which  was  designed 
to  complete  this  was  rejected  by  Parliament,  the  restriction 
became  unmeaning,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  removed,  the 
new  payment  being  made  to  all  schools  under  certificated  and 
registered  teachers,  which  fulfil  certain  other  conditions,  with- 
out reference  to  locality.  About  this  time  the  great  want 
of  proper  buildings  and  trained  teachers  which  formerly  existed 
being  partially  supplied,  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  edu- 
cation was  directed  to  the  shortness  and  irregularity  of  the  atten- 
dance of  the  scholars,  and  as  the  capitation  grant  had  a  tendency 
to  check  this,  the  anomalous  character  of  its  origin  came  to  be 
overlooked,  and  it  became  an  established  part  of  the  system, 
serving  as  a  premium  on  regularity  of  attendance. 

Besides  these  three  large  items  of  expenditure,  the  Committee 
of  Council  make  grants  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus, 
and  afford  a  certain  degree  of  aid  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  vagrants  and  to  that  of  other  children  who  cannot  properly 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  families  of  respectable  parents. 
In  the  education  of  paupers,  the  Committee  of  Council  takes  no 
part,  except  by  supplying  inspection  and  certifying  teachers  ;  nor 
is  it  concerned  Avith  education  in  prisons  and  reformatories. 

The  most  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortest  and 
simplest  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  objects  to 
which  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  have  been  applied  since  the 
year  1839  :— 
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ExrEXDITURE     FROM     EdUCATIOX     GrANTS. 

Classified  according  to  Object  of  Grant. 


Part  T. 
Chap.  1. 


From  1839 

to 

31  December  1859. 


In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing 

Elemextary  Schools  _  -  - 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing 

Normal  or  Training  Colleges 
In  providing  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams 
In  providing  Scientific  Apparatus    - 
In  augmenting  Salaries  of  Certificated  School- 
masters and  Schoolmistresses 
In  paying    Salaries   of  Assistant   Teachers 
{Mimcte,  July  1852)  .  .  _ 

In  paying  Salaries  of  Probationary  Teachers 

{Minute,  July  1858) 
In  paying  Stipends  of  Pupil-teachers  and  gra- 
tuities for  their  special  instruction   - 
In  Capitation  Grants  »  -  _ 

In  Grants  to  Night  Schools  -  -  - 

In  Grants  for  teaching  Drawing 
In  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges 
In  Grants  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools         -  -  -  -  _ 

Pensions  -  -  -  -  _ 

Inspection         -  -  -  -  - 

Administration  {Office  in  London) 
Poundage  on  Post  Otfice  Orders 
Agency  for   Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Dia- 
grams -  _  -  _  - 

Total 


£  s.  d. 

1,047,648  17  8^ 

172,303  6  o 

36.674  4  8.1- 

4,391  17  6 

435,854  5  1 

30,015  10  11 

448  15  0 

1,487,705  13  2 

186,230  14  0 

2,916  9  0 

1,109  0  0 

417,953  o  10^ 


75,469  11 

2 

2,923  1 

8 

355.807  10 

Oi 

102,128  19 

lOi 

11,884  9 

6 

6,717  12 

4 

^'4,378,183  4 

9i 

Of  tins  sum  upwards  of  4,000,000Z.  has  been  laid  out  in  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,  the  education  of  teachers,  capitation 
grants,  and  expenses  of  administration. 

In  building  grants         -  -  -     i?l,047,648  17     8^ 

In  training  teachers       -  -  -        2,544,280  16     5^ 

Capitation         -  -  .  .  186,230  14     0 

Administration  (including  inspection)  -  457,936     9  11 


.£4,236,096  18     1 


The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  central  institutions  for  p  ,-^^  |  jg  ^f 
the  promotion  of  popular  education  in  England  appears  to  be,  system  of 
that  the  principle  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  of^Coiiiicir 
the   system   of  administration  carried   on  by  the  Committee  of  ^^'^^^^®^*^*^- 
Council — that  of  assisting  individual  local  efforts,  and  of  makinnf 
them  a   condition    precedent    to    the    contribution    of  money 
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Part  I.       collected  by  taxation,  was  neither  selected  by  the  authors  of  that 
Chap.  1.      system  nor  invented  by  them.    It  is  the  principle  which  has  been 

acted  upon  from  the  very  earliest  efforts  made  for  the  diffusion 

of  popular  education  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Committee 
of  Council  could  adopt  no  other  in  the  face  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  wliich  prevailed  in  the  community  as  to  the  subject-matter 
of  education,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  its  management 
ought  to  be  entrusted.  Most  of  the  existing  public  schools  for 
elementary  instruction  in  the  country  have  come  into  existence 
under  this  system.  They  are  all  private  property,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  of  them  are  provided  by  foundation  deeds 
with  constitutions  which  connect  them  closely  with  various 
religious  denominations.  These  considerations  have  an  important 
bearing,  as  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter,  on  the  principles  of  the 
recommendations  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make. 
Constitution  of  The  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  is  one  of  the  standing 
the  Committee  Committees  of  the  Privy  Council.     The  Lord  President  of  the 

of  Council  on  "^  «    n   • 

Education.  Council  is  ex  efftcio  the  president  of  all  its  committees,  and  o±  the 
Committee  for  Education  amongst  others.  A  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  who  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  assists  the  Lord  President,  and  acts  for  him 
in  his  absence.  Several  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
taken  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  also  members 
of  the  Committee,  and,  like  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
change  with  the  Ministry. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment : — 


Permanent 
establishment 
of  the  ofSce. 


Salary. 

Number 

of 
oflBcers. 

Commences 

at  — 
per  annum. 

Rises  by  — 
per  annum. 

Maximum. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Vice-President       .        -         - 

1 

- 

- 

2000 

Secretary 
Assistant  Secretaries 

1 
2 

700 

50 

1500 
1000 

Examiners      .             -             - 

10 

300 

20 

600 

(a)  Clerks  on  old  foundation  - 

2 

110 

15 

300 

r  1st  Class 

1 

250 

10 

300 

Assistant  Clerks  -  \  2nd  Class 

10 

1.50 

10 

250 

[srd  Class 

36 

100 

5 

150 

Architect       .         .         -         - 

- 

- 

- 

400 

Counsel           .             .            - 

" 

"~ 

— 

300 

(«)  The  old  foundation  has  reference  to  certain  arrangtments,  made  in  the  infancy 
of  the  present  system,  between  that  part  of  the  Council  office  establishment  •which 
managed  the  business  of  the  education  grants  and  that  which  managed  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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All  appointments  to  clerkships  are  made  to  the  third  class.       Part  I. 
Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  by  merit.     There  may  not  be       Chap.  i. 

more  at  one  time  in  the  first  class  than  six,  nor  in  the  second        

than  twelve.  The  number  in  the  third  class  depends  npon  the 
amount  of  business,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Treasury,  and  in 
like  manner  the  number  of  examiners. 

The  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  office   between   these  The  Vice- 
officers  is  as  follows — The  Vice-President  (whose  tenure  of  office 
depends  on  the  ministry)  is  the  Parliamentary  head  of  the  de- 
partment.    The  Secretary,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  '^^^.  Secretary. 
Vice-President,  superintends  the   whole  course  of  the  business,  secretaries. 
which,  below  the  secretary,  is  divided  between  the  two  assistant 
secretaries,  under  whom  work  the  examiners  and  clerks. 

The  Examiners  are  so  called  because  they  examine  the  In-  Examiners  and 
spectors'  reports,  and  recommend,  in  draft  letters  and  minutes, 
the    action   proper   to    be   taken   upon   them.      They   also   act 
generally  in  preparing  drafts   of  letters  which  are  signed  by  the 
assistant  secretaries  or  secretary  if  approved  of 

The  clerks  of  the  office  are  numerous,  and  have  to  discharge  Clerks. 
a  large  amount  of  labour.  The  reports  made  by  the  Inspectors 
are  referred  to  them,  and  they  digest  and  arrange  the  materials 
of  the  numerous  statistical  tables  published  annually  by  the 
Committee.  This  operation  is  complicated,  inasmuch  as  grants 
are  made  for  at  least  fifteen  objects  to  the  separate  schools 
of  nine  different  denominations  (including  Scotch  deno- 
minations), in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  tables  exhibit 
the  distribution  of  the  grants  according  to  their  amount,  objects, 
denominations,  and  the  residence  of  the  recipients. 


SECTION  II. 

Classification  of  Schools. 

The  schools  in  which  the  childi-en  of  the  independent  poor 
receive  their  education  will  be  classified  Avith  reference  to  — 
I.  Their  Objects. 
II.  Their  Constitution. 

III.  Their  Finances. 

IV.  Their  Number  and  the  Number  of  the  Scholars. 

I. 

Schools  classified  in  reference  to  their  Objects. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  their  objects,  the  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  independent  poor  may  be  classified  as  being  either  Infant 
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TAni  I. 
Chap.  1. 


Infant  schools 
are  public 
nurseries  for 
the  poor. 


Importance  of 
infant  schools. 


Private  infant 
schools. 


Schools   or  Schools  for  children  above  infancy,  Day  Schools  or 
Evening  Schools,  Week-day  Scliools,  or  Sunday  Schools. 

The  general  nature  of  the  functions  discharged  by  these 
different  classes  of  schools  is  as  follows  : — • 

1.— Infant  Schools. 

Infant  schools  receive  children  from  the  very  earliest  age  at 
which  they  are  able  to  walk  alone  and  to  speak  up  to  the  age  of 
seven.  They  discharge,  in  fact,  the  functions  of  public  nurseries 
towards  very  young  children ;  whilst  to  those  who  are  a  little 
advanced  beyond  the  helplessness  of  the  first  stage  of  infancy 
they  impart  the  sort  of  instruction  which  in  the  wealthier  classes 
of  society  is  conveyed  almost  imperceptibly  b}'  constant  inter- 
course with  educated  persons.  In  the  family  of  a  mechanic 
or  day  labourer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ignorance  of  the  parents, 
the  father  is  usually  at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night.  The  mother  has  to  perform  personally'  all  household 
operations.  Stationery  and  books  are  too  valuable  to  be  made 
into  toj's.  The  house  is  not  furnished  with  objects  which  awaken 
intelligence,  nor  has  any  one  leisure  to  form  the  manners  and 
temper  of  the  child. 

An  infant  school  of  some  kind  or  other  is  thus  the  only  means 
of  keeping  the  children  of  such  families  out  of  the  streets  in 
towns,  or  out  of  the  roads  and  fields  in  the  country.  These 
schools  are,  therefore,  of  great  utility  as  places  of  security  as 
well  as  of  education.  They  protect  the  children  from  injuries, 
bodily  and  mental,  which  might  affect  their  whole  future  happi- 
ness, and  they  impart  knowledge  which,  though  apparently  small 
in  amount,  is  of  high  value,  and  habits  of  docility  and  submission 
to  discipline,  which  are  of  still  higher.  We  shall  show  hereafter 
that  if  two  children  enter  an  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  7, — 
one  coming  from  a  good  infant  school,  the  other  uneducated, — 
the  child  from  the  inftint  school  will  make  as  much  progress  by 
the  age  of  10  as  the  other  will  by  the  age  of  12  ;  a  matter  of 
great  and  increasing  importance  when  the  age  of  withdrawal 
from  school  is  growing  earlier. 

Infant  schools  fall  into  two  well-marked  classes.  The  private 
or  dames'  schools,  and  the  public  infimt  schools,  which  frequently 
form  a  department  of  an  ordinary  day  school.  Dames'  schools 
are  very  common  both  in  the  country  and  in  towns.  They 
are  frequently  little  more  than  nurseries,  in  which  the  nurse 
collects  the  children  of  many  families  into  her  own  house  in- 
stead of  attending  upon  the  children  of  some  one  family.  The 
general  character  of  these  schools  is  the  same  in  every  part  of  the 
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country.     Women  are  always  the  teachers.     They  are  generally      Part  I. 
advanced  in  life,  and  their  school  is  usually  their  kitchen,  sitting       Chap.  i. 

and  bed-room,  and  the  scene  of  all  their  domestic  occupations.         

In  remote  villages,  where  there  are  not  children  enough  to  sup-  Useful  in  re- 
port an  infant  school,  or  in  towns  where  the  distance  of  such  ^' 
schools  from  the  residence  of  the  parents  makes  it  dangerous  for 
the  children  to  resort  to  them,  such  establishments  are  useful  ;* 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  continued 
existence  of  such  schools  indicates  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
a  very  important  branch  of  popular  education.  The  dames'  schools  but  generally 
are  apt  to  be  close,  crowded,  and  dirty.  "  The  usual  scene  of  ^^'^ '°^®"^'''- 
"  these  schools,"  says  Mr.  Windei-,  in  reference  to  Rochdale,  "  is  a 
"  cottage  kitchen,  in  which  the  mistress  divides  her  time  between 
"  her  pupils  and  her  domestic  duties.  The  children  sit  round 
"  the  room,  often  so  thickly  stov^ed  as  to  occupy  every  available 
"  corner,  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  knittino- 
''and  sewing..  At  intervals  the  mistress  calls  them  up,  one  or 
"  two  at  a  time,  and  tea(;hes  the  alphabet  and  easy  words,  the 
"  highest  proficiency  attained  being  the  power  of  reading  a  little 
"  in  the  New  Testament."!  In  Plymouth  and  Devonport  the 
account  given  of  such  schools  is  even  less  satisfactory.  One  of 
Mr.  Cumin's  informants  says,  "  The  dames  most  commonly  have 
"  only  one  room  for  every  purpose,  and  their  scholars  may  often 
"  be  seen  sitting  round  the  sides  of  a  four-post  bed  on  low  forms, 
"  the  sides  of  the  bed  forming  a  back  to  the  seat ;  sometimes  on 
"  the  sides  of  the  bed.  When  the  children  are  present  the  atmo- 
"  sphere  is  always  oppressive  to  me,  and  often,  if  I  stay  in  it  for 
"  ten  minutes  without  opening  the  window,  it  makes  me  sick." 
"  The  room,"  adds  Mr.  Cumin,  from  his  own  observation,  "  is 
"  often  so  small  that  the  children  cannot  stand  in  a  semicircle 
"  round  the  teacher.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  children  as  closely 
"  packed  as  birds  in  a  nest,  and  tumbling  over  each  other  like 
"  P^^ppies  in  a  kennel.".|  In  one  of  these  schools  Mr.  Foster  saw 
at  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  the  children,  a  collier  (the  mistress's 
husband)  and  two  lodgers,  fresh  from  the  pit,§  who,  after  their 
meal  would,  in  all  probability,  proceed  to  undress  and  wash 
themselves  in  the  same  place. 

Public  infiint  schools  present  a  different   appearance.      Great  Public  infont 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  organization.     They  not  ^^  °°  ^' 
only  aim  at,  but   in  fact   accomplish,  a  great  deal   more   than 


*  Mr.  Eraser's  report,  p.  3,5,  f  Report,  p.  182 
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the  simple  object  of  keeping  children  out  of  mischief.  In  a  Report 
on  the  British  and  Foreign  Infant  Schools,  published  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  1845,*  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  gave  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  principles  upon  -which  such  schools  are 
conducted,  and  these  principles  are  substantially  common  to  all 

of  public  infant  schools.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  account 
is  that  the  children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to 
their  age.     Those  in  the  younger  class  are  taught  by  a  series  of 

tQ  contrivances  to  talk,  and  to  look  at  pictures,  with  intelligence, 
and  also  to  go  through  a  variety  of  simple  movements  in  march- 
ing and  changing  stations  at  brief  intei'vals.  They  are  also 
taught  their  letters,  and  exercised  in  forming  elementary  syl- 
lables. As  they  grow  out  of  the  very  earliest  stage  of  infancy 
they  pass  into  the  higher  division,  and  there  they  receive,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  somewhat  more  varied  instruction.  The 
teacher  tells  them  stories  about  the  animals  and  other  objects 
represented  in  the  pictures,  and  about  persons  and  events 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  They  are  also  exercised  in  plait- 
ing, tying  knots,  sewing,  and  other  occupations  which  employ 
their  hands,  and  they  are  instructed  in  the  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic  principally  by  means  of  physical  illustrations  of 
them,  such  as  are  afforded  by  frames  containing  balls  strung 
upon  wires,  or  by  throwing  into  one,  or  dividing  into  two  or 
more  parts,  several  groups  of  children. 

It  requires  not  only  special  taste  for  the  occupation,  but  tact, 
patience,  and  ingenuity,  to  enlist  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  a 
large  number  of  very  young  children.  "  The  real  education  of  tlie 
"  children,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher,t  "  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part, 
"  in  the  direct  intercourse  with  the  teacher  ;  the  children  seated 
"  on  the  gallery,  and  the  teacher  standing  before  them,  and  con- 
"  stantly  '  performing,'  as  it  were,  in  such  manner,  and  with  such 
"  varieties  of  position,  attitude,  tone,  gesture,  method,  and  bearing, 
"  as  shall  best  warm  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  the  new  truths 
"  that  are  to  be  conveyed  to  them."  In  the  best  infant  schools 
much  is  done,  and  even  much  is  taught.  In  a  recent  Report, 
Mr.  Bowstead  observes  that,  in  his  district  J  there  are  infant 
schools  in  which  the  upper  classes,  consisting  of  children  under 
F.even,  read  a  simple  book,  such  as  the  New  Testament,  fluently 
and  intelligently,  write  on  a  slate  in  a  fair  round  hand,  know 
many  of  the  simple  properties  and  relations  of  numbers,  set  down 


*  Min.  1845..  I.  p.  218,  sqq.  f  M.  Sup.  p.  220. 

J  British  and  Wesleyan  Schools  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
Min.  18.53-4,  IJ.  7G6. 
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on  a  slate  any  number  under  100,000  correctly  from  dictation,       Part  I. 
are  acquainted  with  the  main  features  of  the  earth's  surface  and       c;iiap.  i. 

of  English  geography,  have  definite  notions  of  all  ordinary  forms,         

and  possess  an  appreciable  amount  of  information  on  natural 
history  and  objects  of  general  utility.  He  adds,  that  they  receive 
a  training  in  obedience,  attention,  observation,  and  facility  of 
comprehension,  which  distinguishes  them  at  a  glance  from  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  infant  school  training. 
Mr.  Cumin's*  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  infant  schools  was  of 

a  similar  character.     "  Several    clersfymen/'  he  observes,  "  told  I'lustrations  of 

"■^  '  '  value  or  such 

"  me  that,  in  coming  into  a  new  and  neglected  district,  the  first  training. 

"  step  to  be  taken  should  be  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school. 
"  Churches  are  good,  and  ordinary  schools  are  good,  but  they 
"  only  modify  bad  habits  already  contracted.  Infant  schools 
"  prevent  bad  habits  being  formed."  He  adds,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  police  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  that  since  infant 
schools  have  become  common,  accidents  to  young  children  in  the 
streets  have  greatly  diminished  in  number.  Mr.  Winderf  reports, 
that  the  schoolmasters  almost  universally  say  that  the  children 
from  infant  schools  make  much  better  scholars  than  those  from 
dames'  schools  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
recognize  them  when  mixed  in  a  class  with  others,  and  that 
they  exhibit  a  marked  superiority,  both  in  intelligence  and  in 
manner. 

Mr.  Shields,  a  schoolmaster  of  experience  in  London,  who  was  Importaace  of 

11^  . .  1  .  .  ■ .  ,  T     ,     ,  1        •  infant  schools 

examined  beiore  us,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  improve-  to  progress  in 
ment  and  extension  of  infant  schools  was  the  way  in  which  the  ex-  ^^y  schools, 
tension  of  popular  education  must  next  be  attempted,  and  he  also 
thought  that  the  quality  of  the  schools  depends  principally  on 
the  care  with  which  the  teachers  are  trained.  By  careful 
management  of  the  infant  schools  he  thought  that  children  might 
be  so  prepared  for  the  day  schools  as  to  learn  thoroughly  well  all 
the  absolute  essentials  of  education  by  11  years  of  age,  but  he 
said  "if  you  leave  out  the  infant  school  you  wreck  my  plan 
"  entirely."t  In  his  judgment  a  child  ought  to  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  fairly,  applying  the  four  rules,  and  understand- 
ing their  principles,  on  leaving  a  good  infant  school  at  the  age  of 
seven. 

It  appears  to  follo^^s^,  from  this  evidence,  that  infant  schools  Importance  of 

infant  schools. 


Report,  p.  32.  f  Report,  p.  227. 
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form  a  most  important  part  of  tlie  machinery  required  for  a 
national  system  of  education,  inasmuch  as  they  hiy  the  founda- 
tion, in  some  degi-ee,  of  knowledge,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
of  habits  which  are  essential  to  education,  while  without  them  a 
child  may  contract  habits  and  sustain  injuries  which  the  best 
school  will  afterwards  be  unable  to  correct  and  remedy. 

To  keep  at  school  a  boy  who  might  be  earning  wages,  or  a 
girl  who  might  help  her  mother  in  household  work,  must  always 
be  a  sacrifice  ;  but  children  under  seven  can  earn  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  presence  of  several  of  them  in  a  small  room  required 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  is  a  considerable  inconvenience. 
Infant  schools,  therefore,  are  free  from  competition  with  the 
employers  of  labour  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  family. 

Infant  schools  are  also  comparatively  chca]),  as  they  are  usually 
taught  by  mistresses. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulties  produced  by 
differences  of  religious  belief  can  hardly  arise  in  respect  of  such 
infant  schools  as  form  independent  establishments.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  instruction  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  should  ever  be  dogmatic.  The  power  of  understanding  the 
peculiarities  of  doctrine  which  separate  churches  and  sects  is  not 
developed  till  a  much  later  period. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  difficulties  which  impede  the 
establishment  of  infont  schools,  especiaEy  in  rural  districts. 
A  village  can  seldom  support  two  schools,  even  if  they  are  placed 
in  the  same  building.  The  value  of  infant  schools  depends  almost 
exclusively  on  the  tact,  patience,  sympathy,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  employment  is  one  which  requires  good  and 
even  spirits.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  these  qualifications,  and,  as 
Ave  shall  show  hereafter,  there  are  few  institutions  in  which 
infant  schoolmistresses  are  trained.  Very  young  children  cannot 
attend  any  school  which  is  not  near  tlieir  own  homes ;  and 
where  the  popvdation  is  much  scattered  this  circumstance  alone 
may  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school,  as  there  may 
not  be  children  enough  for  the  purpose  within  the  limits  of 
attendance.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  in  rural  dis- 
tricts to  avoid  either  leaving  infants,  as  at  present,  in  the  dames' 
schools,  or  placing  them  by  themselves  as  the  youngest  class  in 
the  village  school.  The  latter  course  will  become  more  prac- 
ticable if,  as  we  shall  suggest,  every  schoolmistress  should 
undergo  a  course  of  training  in  the  training  college  to  adapt 
her  to  deal  with  infants. 


education  of  the  independent  poor.  s3 

2. — Day  Schools  for  Children  above  Infancy.  PartI. 

Chap.  1. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  inde-         

pendent  poor  is  received  at  day  schools. 

These  schools  are  either  private  or  public.     The  private  day  Private  day 
schools   are   kept   entirely  for   profit,   and  their   character  and  ^^  *^°  ^' 
arrangements  depend  entirely  upon  their  respective  proprietors. 
Their  character  will  accordingly  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter, 
under  the  general  head  of  teachers. 

The   public   day  schools   are   now  the   most  important   part  Public  day 
of  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  *° 
independent  poor.     They  have  been  established  by  persons  who 
derive  no  personal  advantage  from  them,  and  who  are  actuated 
in  their  foundation  by  charitable  and  rehgious  motives.     They  are  Religious 
almost  universally  religious  in  their  character,  and  are  to  a  great  theTe^sclwols 
extent  under  the  influence  and  care  of  ministers  of  religion  of 
various  denominations.     The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  the  teaching  of  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  any  particular  denomination,  but  it  is  a 
fundamental  rule  of  that  Society  that  instruction  be  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  and*  the  Committee  have  expressl}'-  announced 
that  the  rule  excludirg  the  teaching  of  "  catechisms  and  peculiar 
"  religious  tenets  "  "  was  never  intended  to  exclude,  and  never 
*•'  had  practically  impeded  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  great  lead- 
"  ing  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  in  the 
**  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible  language  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Though  the  public  day  schools  have  contributed  more  than  any  Grounds  on 
other  cause  to  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge  amongst  the  ha^ye\.een°''^* 
poor,  this  has  seldom  been  the  sole  or  even  the  leading  object  of  supported. 
those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  and  supportino- 
them.     Their  leading  object  has  been  the  improvement  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  a  moral,  and,  above  all,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.     The  general  principle  upon  which  almost  every  one  who 
for  the  last  half  century  has  endeavoured  to  promote  popular 
education  has  proceeded,  has  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population  were  in  a  condition  injurious  to 
their  own  iaterests,  and  dangerous  and  discreditable  to  the  rest 
of  the  community ;  that  it  was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  large  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  level,  and  that  religious 
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education  was  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  promotion 
of  this  object.  The  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  entertain  the  same  view  of  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  their  own  class,  or  to  have  its  general  elevation  in 
view.  They  act  individually  for  the  advantage  of  their  respective 
children  ;  and  though  they  wish  them  to  be  imbued  with  reli- 
gious principles,  and  taught  to  behave  well,  they  perhaps  attach 
a  higher  importance  than  the  promoters  and  managers  of  schools 
to  the  specific  knowledge  which  will  be  profitable  to  the  child  in 
life.  It  is  of  some  importance  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  the 
parents  to  keep  this  diflference  of  sentiment  in  view. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  managers,  whether  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  Dissenters,  attach  great  importance  to  the 
education  of  the  children  over  whose  parents  they  have  influence, 
in  the  religious  creed  which  they  themselves  profess  ;  but  this 
feeling  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  such  strength  in  the  parents 
themselves.  Their  selection  of  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  is  aflfected 
by  the  character  of  the  instruction,  seems  rather  to  be  deter- 
mined more  by  the  efficiency  with  which  such  things  as  tend  to 
the  advancement  in  life  of  their  children  are  taught  in  it,  and 
by  its  general  tone  and  discipline. 

The  evidence  upon  this  head  is  conclusive.  Of  the  ten  Assistant 
Commissioners  whom  we  appointed,  two  were  beneficed  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  five  were  lay  members  of  the 
same  denomination,  two  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  one  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  gave,  with  one  exception,  the  same  evidence  upon  this 
subject. 

"I  have  heard  of  no  single  instance,"  says  the  Rev,  T.  Hedley,*  "  in 
which  the  religious  teaching  in  a  school  formed  the  ground  for  withdrawing 
or  withholding  childi'en  from  the  school."  And  again, f  "  In  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  catechism  is  universal, 
and  is,  of  course,  made  the  vehicle  for  distinctive  religious  teaching  ; 
but  this  seldom  appears  a  matter  of  much  weight  with  parents  in  the 
choice  of  a  school.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  church  school  which 
does  not  contain  several  children  of  dissenters,  and  I  have  been  con- 
stantly assured  that  no  objection  is  known  to  be  entertained  to  the' 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school.  When  the  rule  of  the  school 
requires  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  on  Sunday,  there  often  are 
objections  made,  but  even  then  the  objections  do  not  originate  so  much 
with  the  parents  as  with  the  teachers  and  managers  of  the  dissenting' 
Sunday  school ;  often,  too,  the  children  of  dissenters  attend  the  church 
Sunday  school  when  there  is  no  rule  requiring  such  attendance." 
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The  Rev.  J.  Eraser  says  :  * —  P^Rt  I. 

"  Conscientious    scruples,"    or    "  the    rehgious   difficulty,"   in   the       ^^^P-  ^• 
matter  of  education,  however  formidably  they  may  be  dressed  up  in 
theory  or  for  the  purpose  of  agitation,  become  reduced  to  the  most  Mr.  Fraser's 
insignificant  proportions,  when  actually  brought  to  the  test  of  facts.     I  evidence. 
do  not  say  that  they  may  not  occasionally  exist  in  some  captious  minds,  Conscientious 
hut  I  do  say  that  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  scruples  do  not 
is  not  likely  to  evoke  them,   never  being  given,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  agementof 
with  any  controversial  animus  ;  and  in  the  whole  course  of  my  inquiry,  schools  (aeri- 
though  I  made  it  a  point  of  special  investigation,  I  never  met  with   a  cultural  dis- 
ease constituting  a  real  grievance.  trict). 
*                          *                          *                          * 

He  adds : — 

Indeed,  though  the  fact  cuts  two  ways,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Parents  too 
parents  themselves  are  too  ignorant  of  the  distinctions  of   religious  ignorant  to 
creeds  to  make  it  probable   that,  where  they  are   satisfied   with    the  object  to 
general  progress  of  their  children,  they  will  ever  raise  a  special  objec-  character  oi 
tion  to  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  that  in  every  case  struction 
where  a  preference  is  shown  of  one  school  to  another,  it  will  be  found 
to  rest  ultimately  on  some  (to  them)  infinitely  more  intelligible  ground, 
e.g.,  that  their  boys  have  grown  too  old  for  the  control  of  a  mistress,  or 
that  the  school  they  go  to  is  more  conveniently  situated,  or  that  the  fees 
are  lower,  or  they  like  the  teacher  better,  or  they  send  their  children 
for  company's  sake  to  where  the  neighbours  send  theirs. 

Mr.  Cumin's  experience  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  is  expressed 
as  follows  :  | — 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  poor  show  a  preference  for  one  system  Mr.  Cumin's 
of  education  over  another,  whether  they  neglect  the  education  of  their  evidence, 
children  because  of  religious  differences,  and  whether  in  short  there  is  Parents  select 
anything  in  the  present  schools  which  indisposes  parents  to  send  their  schools  witho at 
children  to  school.     I  made  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into  these  matters,  reference  to 

and  found  no  difference  of  opinion.    Schoolmasters,  clergymen,  ministers,  J"e"g|pus 

city  missionaries,  all  told  me  that  the  poor,  in  selecting  a  school,  looked  (Bristol  and 
entirely  to  whether  the  school  supplied  good  reading,  writing,  and  Plymouth.) 
arithmetic. 

In  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  even  in  Stoke,  I  found  that  the  schools  Schools  at- 
were  attended  by  the  children  of  parents  of  every  creed.     In  Bedmin-  tended  by 
ster  Church  school  I  found  a  little  boy  who  had  much   distinguished  ^^''*^^^.°  °^  ^'' 
himself,  the  son  of  a  leading  dissenter.     I  have  seen  the  sons  of  Jews  indifferently 
and   Roman  Catholics    in    Church    schools ;    the   sons    of    churchmen 
attending  a  Church  Sunday   school  and  a  Unitarian   week-day  school. 
And  in  one   of  the  best  schools  in  Bristol  I  found  the  majority  of  the 
parents  of   the   children  dissenters.      It   should  be  observed  that  in 
almost  every  National  school  the  Church  catechism  is  taught  to  all  the 
scholars,  though  there  are  two  parish  schools  in  Bristol  where  no  boy  or 
girl  who  objects  need  learn  the  catechism,  but  such  objection  is  scarcely 
ever  made.     The  truth  is  that  the  religious  difficulty,  as  it  is  called, 
does  not  exist.     So  long  as  the  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 

♦  Keport,  pp,  60,  61.  f  Report,  p.  66. 
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Part  1 
Chap.  1, 


Suiulay  pcliool  connected  -svUli  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
their  parents  l)elong,  they  make  no  objection  either  to  the  National  or 
the  Britii^h  system.  But  the  leaders  of  the  various  religious  sects  have 
sufficient  power  over  their  followers  to  rouse  them  against  l)eing  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  Sunday  school.  In  towns,  indeed, 
except  in  Stoke,  this  sort  of  ecclesiastical  compulsion  to  attend  par- 
ticular Sunday  schools  is  never  applied,  but  in  the  country  districts, 
where  the  only  school  is  a  National  school,  the  children  are  often  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  Sunday  school  or  to  church  with  their  parents. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  interference  engenders  the 
bitterest  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Established  Church. 


Parents  con-  go  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  sort  of  education  provided  in  the 

the^BibT*^"^     ordinary  British  and  National  school  is  that  Avhich  is  demanded  by  the 
essential.  people.     The   religious   element,   hoAvever,   I   found    was    considered 

essential,  and  that  element  consists  in  reading  the  Bible.  The  mass  of 
the  poor  have  no  notion  as  to  any  distinction  beyond  that  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  various  conversations  with  work- 
men I  have  often  put  the  question  whether  they  would  object  to  send 
their  children  to  a  Church  school  though  they  were  dissenters,  or  to  a 
dissenting  school  though  they  were  churchmen.  The  answer  has 
invariably  been  in  the  negative.  Upon  pursuing  the  inquiry  further  I 
found  that  if  there  was  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  would  send  them  to  no  school  at  all. 

Speaking  of  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich,  Mr.  Hare  says  :* — 

Mr.  Hare's  Everywhere  I  have  found  Jews  in  Christian,  and  Roman  Catholics 

evidence.  in   Protestants    schools  ;    Nonconformists    in    National   schools,    and 

Children  of  all  Church  children  in  British  or  positively  Dissenting  schools.  The  only 
denominations  Jews'  school  which  I  have  discovered  (namely,  in  Hull),  contained 
vlt^^l.'iu  „1^  Jews  alone  ;  but  I  have  evidence  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
that  town  are  not  without  some  mixture  of  Protestant  children.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  with  the  Jews,  so  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  with  these,  so  also  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Wesleyans,  and  Protestant  Nonconformists  generally,  parents 
devotedly  attached  to  particular  religious  communities,  avail  themselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  schools  closely  connected  with  those  communities 
respectively.  But,  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  not  so.  The 
question  of  religious  belief  rarely  enters  their  heads  in  choosing  or 
refusing  a  school.  The  Hull  and  Sculcoates  witnesses  make  one  excep- 
tion. The  Protestant  feeling  is  strong  in  that  town,  yet  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  unanimously  represented  as  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics 
fi'om  remaining  in  Protestant  schools  after  the  opening  of  schools  of 
their  own  denomination,  or  Protestant  children  from  finding  their  way 
into  schools  managed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  sisters  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Winder  remarks,  on  Bradford  and  Rochdale  :  f — 

Mr.  Winder's  If  sectarian  teaching  were  dreaded,  one  would  have  expected  to  find 

evidence.  ^]jg  British  schools,  whose  first  principle  is  to  eschew  it,  more  popular 

Teaching,  not  and  crowded  than  others.     They  are  in  reality  neither  better  nor  worse 
sectarian. 


Yarmouth 
Ipswich 


and 


Report,  p.  243. 
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attended  than  their  neighbours.     If  the  Church  or  "Weslcvan  catechism       Part  I. 
■were  disapproved,  members  of  other  communions  would  either  refuse  to       Chan  1 

send  children  to  schools  where  it  was  taught,  or  make  special  stipula-  ' 

tions   respecting  the    suspected   formulary.     On  the    contrary,  in   all  p,  .,■, 
schools  (Church,  Wcsleyan,  and  British)  children  of  all  denominations  indig-gr^tl  ^in 
are  mixed  up  together.     Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyans,  Churchmen  Bradford  and 
and  Independents,  Baptists  and  Inditf'erents,  sit  at  the  same  desks,  and  Rochdale, 
submit  Avithout  remonstrance  or  disapproval  to  the  prescribed  religious 
routine. 

In  many  of  the  Church  schools  in  my  districts  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  of  dissenting  parents,  and  attend  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship and  Sunday  schools,  and  in  the  Wesleyan  and  British  schools, 
Church  Sunday  scholars  are  always  found  in  fair  numbers. 

Mr.  Coode  reports  as  follows  of  the  Potteries  :  * — 

I  have  found  religious  distinctions  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  pro-  Mr.  Coode's 
moters  and  managers  of  schools.     These  are  active  in  canvassing  for  evidence, 
supporters,   for    subscribers,  for  teachers,   and  for    scholars,   and    un-  Religious  dif- 
doubtedly  produce  a  great  influence  on  parents  within  their  connexion,  ferences  in- 
and  as  speakers,  and  preachers,  and  writers,  a  still  greater   one  pro-  "^^°°^  naan- 
portionally  on  the  opinion  of  the  public.     But  the  genuine,  unstimu-  ^^^^  parents. 
lated  opinion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  parents  who  desire  education  for  (Staffordshire.) 
their  children  appears  to  me  to  be  universally  a  simple  desire  for  a 
good,  useful,  plain  education,  with  little  care  about  religious  distinctions 
of  doctrine  or  discipline,  except  only  so  far  that  Protestant  parents  of 
all  classes   avoid   the   Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Roman  Catholic 
parents  nearly  as  generally  avoid  Protestant  schools  of  all  denomina- 
tions.     All  the   other    professed  desire  to  maintain    in    tuition    re- 
ligious distinctions   appears  to  me  not  to  be  genuine   and  popular  but 
factitious,  and  wholly  stimulated  by  enthusiastic  and  professional  pro- 
moters of  education,  seeking  not  to  conciliate  or  represent  the  general 
opinion,  but  to  propagate  their  own. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Foster's  evidence  as  to  Durham  and 
Cumberland :  f — 

What  is  called  the  religious  difficulty  is  unknown  to  this  population,  Mr.  Foster's 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  whom  withhold  evidence. 
their  children  from  Protestant  schools,  but  this  avowedly  in  obedience  Parents  prefer 
to  their  priests   and  not  of  their  own  choice.     Parents  will  send  their  ^^^*^  school 
children  to  Avhichever  they  deem  the  best  school,  quite  irrespective  of  ^7rfi^*ion^^^ 
religious  peculiarities.     The  fact  is  universally  admitted,  and  not  least  (Durham  and 
by  those  who  deplore  it  as  evincing  only  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  Cumberland.) 
the  community.     It  would  be  fairer  to  say  it  shows  the  disposition  of 
the  lower  classes  to  be  guided  more  by  facts  than  theories  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  pertinacious  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  schools  about 
having  them  conformed  to  this  or  that  religious  standard,  I  believe  it 
is   a  thing  unheard  of  among  Protestant  communities  for  children  to 
depart  from  the  religious  profession  of  their  parents  through  influences 
received  at  a  day  school.     No  single  instance  of  it  has  ever  come  to  my 
knowledge   during  my  long    acquaintance  with  schools  and  scholars, 
whether  high  or  low.     The  only  grievance  Avearing  a  religious  aspect 
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Part  I.        seems  to  be  the  power  which  the  managers  of  National  schools  possess 
p,  to  compel   Sunday  attendance  at   school  and  church,  as   a  condition  of 

week-day  tuition.     This  power,  however,  I  was  informed  is  not  now 

generally  exercised  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Of    the    two     metropolitan     Assistant     Commissioners,    Dr. 
Hodgson  says  :  * — 

Dr.  Hodgson's       On  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  I  do  not  find  among  teachers, 

evidence.  parents,  or  pupils,  that   any  practical  difficulty  exists.     It  is  not  that 

Parents  do  not   formulas   are   not   imposed  on  children  which   their  parents  may  not 

appreciate  accept  ;    but   there   seems  to   be    a   general    indifference   to  formulas. 

ferenceTin^ '      Even  those  who  themselves  have  very  little  religious  thought  of  any 

school  teach-      kind,  have   a  notion   that  religion   is  a  good  thing  for  their  children. 

ing.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  religion  they  have  no  very  clear  appreciation  ; 

at  all  events,  they  do  not  think  of  objecting  to  its  being  taught  in  any 

shape   not  peculiarly  offensive  in  itself,  or  from  the  way  in   which  it 

may  be  forced.     The  religion  is  accepted  in  the  lump  with  the  rest  of 

the  instruction.     It  is  from  a  quite  different  class   that  the  agitation 

proceeds,  whichever  side  it  takes,  positive  or  negative. 

Ml-  Wilkm-  ]y[p  Wilkinson  +  records  his  opinion  that  relisrious  differences  do 

son  s  evidence.  '  ^  t,-i-ii 

not  operate  to  prevent  parents  irom   sending  their  children  to 

school,  unless  they  are  pushed  to  such  extremities  as  to  inflame 

popular  passions.:]: 
Mr.  Jenkins'         We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  the  evidence  of  these  gentle- 
stete^of  feelin'g  ^®^  upon  this  point  in  full,  on  account  of  the  striking  similarity 
in  Wales—       of  their  experience  and  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.     It 
produced  by      should  be  added,  that  there  is  one  exception  to  this  unanimity. 

rehgious  dif-     ^y  Jenkins  found  that  in  Wales,  where  almost  all  the  labouring 
ferences.  '  _  ° 

classes  and  nearly  all  the  farmers  are  dissenters,  whilst  the  land- 
owners and  gentry  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Established 
Church,  considerable  difficulty  often  arose,  and  subscriptions 
from  the  latter  could  be  obtained  only  on  terms,  as  to  religious 
teaching,  to  which  the  parents  would  not  submit. 
Observation  on  The  fact  attested  by  this  evidence  is  important  as  showing 
where  the  responsibility  of  a  conscientious  resistance  to  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  education  without  distinctive  religious 
teaching  lies.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  overrate  its  importance.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  distinctive  tenets  and  separate  interests 
of  any  religious  community  would  be  maintained  by  its  teachers 
and  guides,  rather  than  by  their  followers,  however  attached  to 
their  leaders  and  guides  the  followers  might  be.     Nor  does  the 


*  Report,  p.  528.  f  Report,  p.  353. 

t  This  observation  alludes  to  the  disturbances   at  St.  George's-in-the  East,  -which 
were  in  progress  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  district  during  his  inquiry.     Report,  p.  352. 
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comparatively  passive  attitude  of  the  body  of  the  people  materially       Pakt  I. 

diminish  the  practical  difficulty  of  introducing  a  comprehensive       Chap.  i. 

system,  since  it  is  not  with  the  body  of  the  people,  but  with  the  " 

founders  and  supporters  of  schools,  that  those  who  might  attempt 

to  introduce  it,  under  the  present  or  any  probable  circumstances, 

would  have  to  deal. 

The  system  upon  which  the  schools  are  conducted  is,  upon  the  System  of 

.  management, 

whole,  very  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  amongst 

all  denominations.  In  all  schools  there  are  pupils  and  teachers,  and 

in  most  of  the  more  efficient  schools  the  teachers  are  assisted  by 

apprentices  of  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  who  take  part  in  the 

instruction  of  the  children,  and  themselves  receive  instruction 

from  the  principal  teachers.     In  schools  built  with  the  assistance  Arrangement 

of  Privy  Council  grants,  or  upon  the  plan  introduced  and  recom-  houses. 

mended  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  school  usually  consists 

of  a  single  large  room,  long  and   narrow,  with  three  rows  of 

parallel  desks  rising  above  each  other  on  one  side,  and  divided 

by  passages  through  the  desks   and   often  by  cui-tains  into  as 

many  divisions  as  there  are  to  be  classes.     The  master's  desk  is 

on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  he  faces  the  pupils.     This  mode  of 

arranging  the  interior  of  the  school  has  been  extensively  adopted 

even   amongst  schools  not  assisted  by  Government ;  and  it  is  the 

only  one  which  is  sufficiently  general  to  require  distinct  notice. 

The  school  hours  are  from  9  to  12  and  from  2  to  4  on  five  days  School  hours. 

of  the  week,  Saturday  being  generally  a  holiday. 


3. — Evening  Schools. 

Bishop  Hinds  has  the  merit  of  having  first  publicly  suggested  Evening 
evening  schools  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  gu^^gg^tf^'^^iJ 
"  on  Supplemental  Evening  Schools,"  printed  in  1839.     At  that  Bishop  Hinds 
time  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  children  was  less  than  it  is  '^ 
now.    Still  it  took  hold  of  them  at  1 2  years  of  age,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  and  the  bishop's  object  was  to  furnish  to  those  who  had 
left  school,  and  were  at  work,  or  in  service,  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  schooling  for  a  few  years  longer. 

His  proposal  was,    "  that    500^.    be   appropriated  out  of  the  His  proposal 
"  parliamentary  grant  to  establish  evening  schools.     That  the  evem?^schools 
"  grant  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  teacher's  salary,   to  the 
"  hire  of  a  room,  and  to  defraying  such  part  of  the  expense  of 
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Takt  I.       "  fuel,  lighting,  stationery,  and  books  as  may  not  be  supplied 
Chap.  1.      "  from  local  funds." 

"  That  any  persons  may  apply  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 

"  behalf  of  any  parish,  district,  or  town  in  which  such  school 
"  may  be  wanted,  the  applicants  undertaking  the  office  of  local 
"  trustees,  managers,  and  superintendents. 

"  That  the  school  hours  be  every  evening,  except  Sun- 
"  day,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  following 
"  scheme  : — 

"  From  5  to  6  during  February  and  October. 
"  From  6  to  7  during  March  and  September. 
"  From  6  to  7-h  during  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Augusts 
"  That  business  be  suspended  during  the  months  of  November, 
"  December,  and  January ;    and  that  in  the  country  districts 
"  there  be  another  vacation  during  harvest. 

"  That  only  boys  under  the  age  of  16  be  admitted." 

This  proposal  had  the  defects  of  a  first  attempt.     Experience 

has  proved  that  the  winter  months,  during  which  Bishop  Hinds 

proposed  to  close  the  schools,  are  those  in  which  they  are  most 

frequented.     It  has  shown,  too,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 

them  open  for  six  evenings  a  week. 

But  the  point  in  which  Bishop  Hinds'  proposal  differs  most 

from  the  existing  practice,  is  the  exclusion  of  females  and  adults. 

Adult  scholars       In  Dr.   Hodgson's  district,  out  of  a  total  of  3,109  scholars 

evCTifng°  attending  evening  schools,  1,267  were  females;  and  more  than  a 

schools.  fourth  of  the  whole  were  above  16  years  of  age  ;  the  female  adults 

outnumbering  the  males.     The  bishop's  plan  was  supplemental, 

not  substitutional.     He  wished  to  give  to  those  who  had  some 

knowledge,  the  means  of  increasing  it,  or  at  least  of  keeping  it 

up.     The    existing  evening    schools   are  frequented   chiefly   by 

those  who  have  never  received  elementary  instruction,  or  have 

forgotten  it. 

Rule  of  Com-        Under  the  163d  Article  of  the  Privy  Council  Code,  no  grants 

oil thateven^<^  (except  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps  in  poor  rural  dis- 

schools  must     tricts)  Can  be  made  to  evening  schools  unconnected  with  day 
be  connected  ^  .  ,       •    ,      n  i-n  ',i 

■with  day  schools.      This  exclusion  appears  to  mtertere  materially  with 

schools.  their  extension.     Even  to  the  evening  schools  which  are  con- 

nected with  day  schools  the  aid  afforded  is  not  great.  It  consists 
of  the  capitation  grant  and  of  annual  payments  not  exceeding 
lOZ.  or  less  than  5^.,  to  the  teachers  if  not  otherwise  remunerated 
from  the  grants  ;  but  a  master  who  has  the  charge  of  pupH- 
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teachers  cannot  be  employed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in      Part  I. 
the  day  school  and  also  in  the  evening  school.*  Chap,  i. 

The  main  purpose  effected  by  the  present  evening  schools  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  supplying  the  deficiency  of  early  educa-  ■^^''T^"!"^ 
tion.  This  appears  from  the  reports  of  all  our  Assistant  Commis-  present  supply 
sioners.  Mr.  Fraserf  found  that  all  the  night  schools  in  his  district  early  educa-'^ 
("with  a  single  exception)  were  confined  to  elementary  subjects,  tie  a, 
writing  being  the  favourite  subject.  Mr.  Winder  says,  that  "  the 
"  plan  of  teaching  is  mostly  individual,  and  its  aim  almost 
"  entirely  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — writing, 
"  on  the  whole,  being  the  favourite  subject."|  In  Mr.  Hare's  § 
district  about  -fyths  of  the  pupils  in  evening  schools  appeared  to  illustrations. 
have  come  thither  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Cumin's  |j  experience  was  of  the  same  kind.  "At  Wells," 
he  says,  "  I  found  the  Bishop  himself  teaching  a  class  of  navvies 
"  to  read  and  cypher.  I  witnessed  with  admiration  those  brawny 
"  men  come  into  the  room  with  clean  smock  frocks  and  newly 
"  washed  hands  and  faces,  having  walked  a  distance  of  more  than 
*'  two  miles  from  their  cottages,  to  pursue  their  studies.  Every 
"  one  had  his  reason  for  coming,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
"  had  the  ambition  of  rising  to  be  an  engine  driver.  The  fact  is,  as 
*'  Mr.  Wigliam,  the  superintendent  of  locomotives  at  Bristol,  said, 
'*  these  men  know  that  some  of  the  richest  contractors  have  risen 
"  from  being  mere  navvies,  but  that  such  a  position  is  impossible 
"  to  reach  without  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
"  metic,  but  especially  the  last,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
"  to  measure  work."  Mr,  Norris  in  his  report  for  1857  says 
of  the  evening  schools  in  Stafford,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire, 
that  the  "  subjects  of  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
"  elementary,"^ 

Instances  of  the  zeal  with  which  these  schools  are  attended  Illustrations  of 
are  given  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.     "  In  Mr,  Macready's  ^hich  scholars 

"  school,"**  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  I  saw  a  little  fellow,   12  years  ^"end  evening 

scliools 
"  old,  who  worked   12  hours  a  day   at  a  coach -maker's,  who 

*'  literally  shortened  his  dinner-hour  by  half  an   hour   to   get 

"  his  work  forward,  and  be  able  to  leave  the  shop  at  half-past 

"  seven,  in  time  for  his  evening  school."     At  Lyme  Regis  he 

adds,  "  I  went  myself  and  taught  in  the  school  one  night  for 


*  Codified  Min.  156-161.  f  Rep.  p.  53.  %  Rep.  p.  193. 

§  Rep.  p.  226.  II  Rep.  p.  35.  %  Min.  1857-58,  p.  433. 

**  Rep.  p.  53. 
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Tart  I.  "  one  hovir  and  a  half.  It  was  very  elementary  in  the  character 
Chap.  1.  "of  the  instruction,  but  the  scholars  were  anxious  to  improve 
"  themselves.  Among  those  who  were  there  that  night  were 
"  two  lads  of  18  or  19,  who  were  going  to  Exeter  gaol  the  next 
"  day,  having  been  committed  by  the  magistrates  for  some 
"  5th  of  November  freak  with  squibs  or  tar -barrels.  The 
"  prospect  did  not  prevent  their  coming  to  school  to  the  last 
"  moment."  At  a  private  evening  school  at  Bristol,  says  Mr. 
Cumin,*  "  I  had  been  conversing  with  the  master  for  some 
"  time,  which,  of  course,  prevented  his  attending  to  his  business. 
''  Presently  I  heard  a  restless  humming,  and  even  symptoms  of 
"  whistling.  The  master  said,  '  Do  you  understand  that  ? '  I 
"  said, '  No.'  He  replied,  '  You  see  these  people  come  to  work  ; 
"  '  they  pay  for  coming  here,  and  they  don't  mean  to  be  curtailed 
"  '  of  their  rights.'  He  instantly  went  off  to  attend  to  them,  and 
"  everything  was  silent.  I  myself  found  it  difficult  to  get 
'•'  them  to  converse.  They  had  come  to  study,  and  they  meant 
"  to  study."  Mr.  Winder's  experience  was  very  similar.f  "  I 
"  was  particularly  struck,"  he  says,  "  in  the  schools  which  I 
''  visited  with  the  anxiety  to  learn  which  was  displayed.  On 
"  one  occasion  I  was  examining  a  class  of  young  men  at  Roch- 
"  dale,  when  the  hour  for  breaking  up  arrived.  I  was  about  to 
"  stop,  when  one  of  the  scholars  appealed  to  me  as  follows  :  '  Go 
"  '  thou  on ;  we  want  as  much  as  we  can  get  for  our  money.'  In, 
"  another  school  at  Bradford  I  found  a  class  most  industriously 
"  learning  reading  and  arithmetic  at  once.  Each  scholar  had  by 
"  his  side  a  Bible  and  a  slate ;  when  his  turn  came,  he  read  his 
"  verse,  laid  down  his  book  the  instant  he  had  finished,  and  then 
"  went  on  with  the  sum  till  the  circuit  was  again  complete." 
Prove  anxiety  This  evidence  shows  at  once  the  desire  of  the  labouring 
^s^ction  and  classes  for  instruction,  and  the  frequent  insufficiency  of  the 
inadequacy  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  day  school.  Of  trie  12,482  scholars 
thev  receive  in  317  evening  schools  in  the  ten  specimen  districts,  no  less  than 
10,706  or  83-37  per  cent,  had  attended  day  schools  for  various 
periods,  yet  almost  all  of  them  were  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  Inspector  of  Factories  in  the  counties  of  Buck- 
ingham, Chester,  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Hertford,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Dorset,  and   Hereford,    in   his   report  of  November 
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1860,  describes  some  night  schools  remarkable  from  their  nature       Y^rt:  I. 
and  their  importance.  ■  Chap.  i. 

He  says  : — 

There  is  in  my  district  an  increased  number  of  night  schools  for  the  Mr.  Baker's 
working  classes  of  both  sexes.  It  is  upon  these  that  I  place  most  account  of 
reliance  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  the  adolescents  and  adults  of  the  evening  schools 
present  generation,  and  for  carrying  on  of  that  which  is  to  succeed  ^  .  stoclurort 
them.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  interest  taken  now  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  in  female  education,  and  especially  in  the  giving  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  to  make  the  workman's  home  more  attrac- 
tive than  it  has  hitherto  been.  In  the  school  which  has  been  established 
at  Coventry  for  this  purpose,  taught  entirely  by  ladies,  between  the 
months  of  November  1859  and  April  1860,  upwards  of  400  garments 
were  made  by  scholars,  unaccustomed  aforetime  so  to  employ  their 
fingers  or  their  leisure,  all  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  those  who  made  them.  In  this  school 
there  were  never  less  than  100  pupils  present  on  the  average  ;  and 
when  I  speak  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  scholars  when  the  school 
commenced,  I  mention  it  only  to  contrast  it  with  the  extreme  order 
which  pervades  it  now.  At  the  present  time  there  are  140  scholars 
in  regular  attendance,  and  reading  and  writing  classes  have  been 
added.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  perseverance,  the  earnestness, 
and  the  real  love  of  doing  good  which  has  brought  these  ladies 
out  in  all  weathers  through  the  winter  season,  to  discharge  their 
self-imposed  task.  There  ai'e  many  other  kinds  of  night  schools 
in  existence  in  my  district  ;  but  I  will  only  additionally  refer  to  that 
at  Stockport,  which  has  been  for  some  years  now  established.  The 
boys'  school  is  superintended  by  a  certificated  master  and  17  assistants, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  classes  or  sections,  with  two  masters  to  each 
group.  The  attendance  is  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  three  nights  a  week. 
The  number  of  males  present  when  I  was  at  the  school  averaged  from 
240  to  300.  The  average  number  of  females  present  is  seldom  less 
than  672,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects  of  school  instruction, 
are  engaged  during  one  night  in  the  week  in  learning  plain  sewing, 
and  the  practical  principles  of  domestic  instruction.  These  pupils  are 
all  factory  workers,  engaged  during  the  day  in  cotton  mills  ;  and  there 
is  to  be  observed  amongst  them,  as  at  Coventry  and  Birmingham, 
besides  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  an  order  and  discipline  which 
always  becomes  a  marked  feature  in  these  establishments.  Every 
year's  experience,  in  fact,  convinces  me,  from  the  clearest  observation, 
and  from  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes  which  have  rarely  been  exceeded,  that  night  schools 
will  have  to  be  increased,  and  that  all  kinds  of  labour  will  have  to  be 
shortened  that  they  may  be  filled.*  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  large  class 
in  this  country,  both  of  males  and  females,  totally  without  knowledge 
of  any  kind  ;  many  young  men  that  cannot  read  ;  many  females  that 
also  cannot  read,  and  that  never  put  in  a  stitch  ;  and  both  these  classes 
are  too  old  for  ordinary  schools,  and  too  ignorant  for  mixed  schools  ; 
and  unless  they  are  to  remain  wholly  ignorant,  we  shall  have  to  intro- 
duce a  new  system  of  schools  for  them  both. 
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Part  I.  Tliese    schools   are   as  yet    in   their   infancy,    but   they   are 

Chap.  1.      capable   of  being   made  to    perform    so   important    a    part   in 

national  education  that  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  peculiar 

estfblishfnV^    difliculties  with  which  tlieir  establishment  is  attended,  and  the 
evening  schools,  manner  in  which  they  may  be  met. 

meeting  them.        Of  these  difficulties  difference  in  religion  is  not  one.     We  have 
No  difficulty  as  already  shown  that  religious  differences  affect  rather  the  managers 
heUef.^^''"^       than  the  pupils,  and  in  these  schools  the  pupils  themselves,  as 
they  contribute  Inrgely  towards  the  funds,  take,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  place   of  the  managers  in  regulating  the  subjects  of 
instruction.     Nor  is  there  the  same  irregularity  of  attendance. 
Children  are  irregular,  mainly  because  their  attendance  depends 
on  their  parents,  and  their  parents  do  not  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  regularity  sufficiently  to  enforce,  or  even  to  permit  it. 
Grown  up  boys  and  men,  if  they  attend  at  all,  attend  regularly, 
so  far  as  is  in  their  power. 
Difficulty  But  they  are  subject  to  difficulties  of  their  own.     One  is  the 

differfnt'^a'^es    difference  of  the  pupils  in  age  and  attainment.     They  vary  as  to 

andattainments  age,  from   12  to  40.      They  vary  as   to  attainment  from  utter 
of  pupils.  .^  '  ,         ,    ,       /         "^        .       ,  .        - 

Ignorance  to  knowledge  less   extensive  but  more  precise   than 

that  of  many  of  their  superiors  in  rank.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
found  the  association  of  boys  and  adults  "most  prejudicial."* 
Mr.  Howson,  speaking  in  the  name  of  a  local  committee,  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Liverpool,  says,  *'  It 
"  seems  to  be  clearly  made  out  that  the  mixing  men  and  boys 
"  together  always  leads  to  disappointment."  t 

Dr.  Hodgson  describes  the  intellectual   objections  to  such  a 
measure. 

In  the  evening  school,  he  says, — 

Bad  effects  of  There  is  greater  inequality  of  age  and  attainment  than  even  in  the 
this  in  London,  day  school ;  the  teaching  power  is  not  greater  in  quantity,  and  after 
the  day's  fatigues  it  is  not  likely  to  be  better  in  quality,  and  the 
teacher's  time  is  frittered  away  in  the  effort  to  divide  attention  among 
claimants  rather  various  than  numerous.  In  such  schools,  gi-eat 
difficulty  is  found  in  combining  juveniles  and  adults, — juveniles  who 
wish  to  carry  onward  the  instruction  already  received,  and  adults 
who  wish  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  instruction  in  early  life.  Sepa- 
ration of  the  two  has  been  found  almost  necessary  ;  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  provide  separate  masters  and  rooms  for  each,  while  to  assign  different 
evenings  to  each  set  causes  a  loss  of  time  to  both.  The  Rev.  Bradley 
Abbott,  of  Clapham,  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  labour  of  teaching 
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three  evenings  a  week  during  tlie  winter  season,  has  told  me  that  men  Paet  I. 
were  sometimes  annoyed  by  being  pointed  at  in  the  street  by  younger  q,  , 
pupils,  as  fellow  disciples.     The  incumbent  of  Streatham,  again,  has  '    ' 

told  me  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  it  is  a  qviestion  to 
which  set  the  evening  school  should  be  adapted,  the  other  being  ex- 
cluded.* 

Another  difficulty  peculiar  to  evening  schools  is  that  of  obtain-  Dlfficnity  of 

ing;  the  services  of  proper  masters.     This  is  well  explained   by  g^"i°o  proper 

1  ./   teachers, 

the  Rev.  J.  Freeman,  secretary  to  a  local  board  of  education,  and 

diocesan  inspector  in  the  agricultural  arcli-deaconry  of  Lynn : — 

"  It  is  only,"  he  says,  "  in  the  winter  months  that  attendance  can 
be  given.  In  the  summer  time,  the  influence  of  weather  would  prevent 
the  mind  giving  the  requisite  attention  to  study  of  any  kind  ;  besides, 
farm  work  is  carried  on  to  a  much  later  hour  in  this  neighbourhood 
(until  7  p.m.)  There  is,  moreover,  or  should  be,  evening  employment 
in  the  cottage  garden  or  allotment.  The  time  for  evening  school  bein"- 
thus  contracted,  there  arises  a  difficulty  as  to  the  master.  To  find  a 
person  qualified  to  conduct  an  evening  school  in  the  winter  months,  and 
turn  his  hand  to  some  other  employment  nearly  three  parts  of  the  year, 
is  no  easy  matter.  It  now  generally  falls  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
occasionally  to  the  schoolmaster,  if  there  be  one.  The  attendance  of 
the  former  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  irregular,  and  though  he  may 
have  the  will,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  he  is  without  the  power 
of  imparting  instruction  in  this  form.  It  is,  I  think,  wrong  to  tax  the 
strength  of  one  who  has  been  employed  in  teaching  all  day,  by  increas- 
ing his  hours  of  work,  and  therefore  I  should  never  allow  a  school- 
master to  keep  an  evening  as  well  as  a  day  school."f 

Mr.  Snell,  of  Coker,  East  Yeovil,  a  schoolmaster  of  experience  Consequences 
and  ability,  describes  the  state  of  the  evening  scliools,  in  which  ficuWesif  not 
these  difficulties  have  not  been  overcome  :  overcome. 

(d.)  Evening  schools  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
means  of  supplementing  effectually  the  work  of  day  schools.  At 
present  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  failures  ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the 
elements  requisite  to  ensure  success  are  wanting,  viz.,  apparatus,  good 
teachers,  especially  a  competent  superintendent,  funds,  interest,  and 
support.  They  are  often  undertaken  by  inexperienced,  untrained,  and 
badly  educated  men.  The  order  is  that  of  Bedlam  ;  little  or  no 
progress  is  made  ;  and  shortly  the  number,  large  at  first,  becomes 
reduced  to  a  few,  and  the  scheme  is  abandoned.  Sometimes  a  journey- 
man carpenter  or  shoemaker,  having  acquired  a  moderate  education  by 
his  OAvn  perseverance,  desires  to  help  his  fellows  ;  he  sets  up  a  ni"-ht 
school  in  his  house  or  workshop  ;  retired  ink -jars  hold  the  candles, 
and  fingers  act  as  snuflPers,  and  thus  he  pursues  his  propensify  for 
teaching  ;  but  in  all  soberness  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  despised.  He 
is  the  raw  material  at  hand  which  should  be  used  -ap  under  a  good 
general  superintendent  and  in  a  good  school.     If  I  expected  a  night 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  1. 


school  to  be  successful,  I  would  secure  a  convenient  room, — day  or 
Sunday  school  might  answer  the  purpose, — would  furnish  it  with 
ample  apparatus  ;  would  engage  the  services  of  an  experienced  school- 
master little  under  30  years  of  age  ;  would  hold  him  more  responsible 
for  the  night  school  than  for  any  other  occupation  he  might  get  by  way 
of  increasing  the  salary,  would  place  the  entire  concern  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  ;  charge  in  fees  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  the  pupils 
would  reasonably  permit ;  and  limit  the  age  for  admission  to  14  years. 
Under  the  superintendent  should  be  employed  paid  teachers  and  volun- 
tary. I  believe  that  if  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were 
to  call  into  being  such  night  schools  as  this  just  described,  and  give  to 
them  a  liberal  and  earnest  support,  it  would  perform  a  icork  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  it  has  already  accomplished* 


Bishop  of  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Waldegrave,  now  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

Carlisle  s  evi-  . 

dence.  writing  from  Barford  St.   Mary,  near  Salisbury,  after  describing 

his  own  evening  schools,  adds, — 

Another  point  to  which  the  Committee  of  Council  will,  I  hope, 
direct  their  attention,  is  night  schools.  They  have  extended  to  them 
the  benefit  of  the  capitation  grant,  and  this  is  a  great  boon.  But  I 
think  they  must  devise  methods  to  do  more.  For  at  the  present  low 
rate  of  wages  we  cannot  keep  our  boys  in  the  day  school  for  a  moment 
after  they  can  eai'n  anything.  And  yet  in  a  parish  like  this  to  get  any 
competent  teacher  beside  the  minister  and  master  is  next  to  impossible  ; 
my  "  assistant  "  is  my  gardener,  an  excellent  man  and  very  steady  in 
his  teaching,  but  wholly  untrained.  Could  not  a  boy  pupil-teacher  be 
allowed  for  such  a  night  school  ?  He  could  work  in  the  day  school 
in  the  afternoon,  and  set  the  master  free  to  take  his  place  in  the  night 
school,  himself  assisting  there  also.f  j 


Suggestions  as 
to  procuring 
teachers  for 
evening 
fchools. 


The  difficulty  of  obtaining  masters  for  evening  schools  does 
not  arise  from  any  peculiar  irksomeness  of  their  duties.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  advanced  age,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  scholars  in  diligence  and  in  the  appreciation  of  education, 
make  the  instruction  of  the  evening  school  a  more  interesting 
task  than  that  of  the  day  school,  and  afford  the  master  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  and  of  employing  a  wider  range  of 
acquirements.  The  masters  of  the  day  schools  would  therefore, 
generally  speaking,  be  glad  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  the  evening  schools  if  any  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  they  could  combine  it  with  the  management 
of  the  day  schools. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished ; 
either  the  hours  of  attendance  in  the  day  school  might  be 
shortened,  so  as  to  allow  the  day  schoolmaster  to  give  a  couple 
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of  hours  to  the  evening  school  for  three  or  even  four  evenings  in      Part  I. 
the  week ;   or  an  assistant  master  might  be  engaged  during  the       Chap.  i. 

winter  months,  who  might  take  the  place  of  the  principal  teacher         

in  the  afternoon  school,  and  thus  give  him  leisure  to  teach  in  the 
evening  school. 

The  first  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Fraser.*  Mr.  Fraser's 

opinion. 
"  The   intellectual  results,"  lie  says,   "  of  education    are    somewhat  ^      • 
lame  and  impotent,  because  the   supply  fails  just  too   soon.     I  shall  schools  not  as 
despair  of  seeing   any  considerable  improvement  till   the  night  school  jet  in  their 
has   assumed  its  proper  position  and   due  development.     At  present,  proper  position, 
the  adults  who  frequent  it  come  either  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  early 
education,  or  to  recover  what  has  been   lost  by  want  of  practice,  or 
through  lapse  of  time.     Secondary  education  of  the  labouring  man,  Dq  not  „iye 
except  in  the  languid  classes  of  one  or  two  mutual  improvement  societies,  secondary 
is  a  phenomenon  that  I  never  observed.     And  even  the  primary  educa-  instruction, 
tion  of  the  night  school,  in  most  cases,  is  not  much  above  the  level  of 
what   is   being   given  to  the  third  class  of  an  ordinarily  efficient  day 
school.     The  great  difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  to  find  pupils,  but 
teachers.     The  help  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  is  quite  inap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  country  parishes.     In  the  whole  of  my 
district,  out  of  121  night  schools,  I  only  found  one,  at  Lyme,  organized 
in   conformity  with  the  Minutes,  or  availing  itself  of  their  Lordships' 
aid.     In  many  cases,  one  has    been   started  by  the  clergyman  single- 
handed,  or  with  such  precarious  volunteer  assistance  as  he  could  enlist, 
and  has  been  dropped  again,  because  the  aid  fell  off,  and  he  found  it  too 
heavy  a   strain  upon  his  own   unassisted  strength  and  time.     I  have 
a  suggestion  of  my  own  to  offer  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it  offered 
elsewhere.     I   start  with   the  principle   that  the  development  of  the 
night  school,  the  placing  it  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  the  making  importance 
it  a  place  where  the  education,  interrupted  by  the  imperative  claims  of  of  evening 
labour  at  ten,  may  be   not  only  kept  up,  but  pushed  forward  till  the  schools, 
pupil  is  fifteen,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  paramount  object  of  those  who 
desire  to  extend  the  elementary  education  of  the  people.     I  consider 
that  it  demands  attention  more  urgently,  and  will  repay  attention  more 
largely,  even  than  the  day  school.     I  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  sacrifice,  something  of  the  efficiency  of  this,  if 
by  so  doing  I  could  secure  the  efficiency  of  that.     I  think  there  is  a 
way  in   which,  if  not   entirely  and   in  all  places,  yet  to   a  far  greater 
extent  than  we   succeed  in  doing  at  present,  we  may  secure  this  effi- 
ciency.    The  crucial  difficulty  is  to  get  teachers.      fVe  must  get  them  Teachers 
from  the  day  school.     There   is   simply  no  other   source  open  to  us,  should  be  got 
But  how  get  them  ?     Everybody  must  admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  from  day 
rule  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  teachers  of  day  schools,  who  in  schools  by 
addition  to  five  or  six  hours  spent  in  school,  have  another  hour  and  ^  S'^''^^  "P  ^^^^ 
half  to  spend  with  their  pupil-teachers  per  day,  shall  not  only  not  be  j^g  -,^inter 
required,  but  shall  not  even  be  allowed,  to  take  part  in  the  instruction 
of  night  schools.     It  would  be  too  great  a  strain  on  their  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  vigour  if  they  were.     The  work  of  neither 
school  would  be   done  well.     I  cannot  therefore  get  teachers  for  my 
night  school,  if  the  day  school  remains  just  as  it  is.     I  propose  that  it 


*  Report,  pp.  110-113. 
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Chap.  1. 


This  •would 
involve  no 
sacrifice  as  (o 
the  usefulness 
of  the  day 
school. 


Case  of 

parishes  where 
day  school 
under  a  mis- 
tress. 


Teachers 
would  like 
the  plan. 


Night  school 
might  be  a 
source  of 
income. 


should  not  so  remain.  /  would  suspend  the  day  school  for  the 
AFTEUXooxs  of  the  f OUT,  if  not  the  six,  winter  months;  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  or  certainly  from  November 
to  February.  My  whole  staff  of  teachers,  then,  whatever  its  size, 
masters,  mistresses,  pujiil-teachers,  liberated  from  their  two  hours' 
work  in  the  afternoon,  having  all  that  time  for  exercise,  recreation, 
private  affairs,  would  be  ready  and  available  for  two  hours'  work  from 
6.30  to  8.30  in  the  evening. 

The  sacrilice  in  the  real  power  and  usefulness  of  the  day  school 
would  be  infinitesimal.  You  would  still  have  your  three  hours  of 
forenoon  work  clear.  Those  three  hours,  well  employed,  are  enough 
for  most  purposes  of  ordinary  instruction.  In  the  majority  of  work- 
house schools  (of  whose  general  efficiency  I  have  already  spoken),  in 
industrial  schools,  the  children  get  no  more.  Anyone  who  knows  much 
about  the  inside  of  schools  knows  that  the  atmosphere,  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  of  the  afternoons,  is  heavy,  oppressive,  somniferous.  I  feel 
pretty  sure,  that  the  intellectual  condition  of  schools  would  not  retro- 
grade if,  for  a  third  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  all  the  instruction  were 
condensed  into  the  three  hours  from  nine  to  twelve  (or,  better  still, 
perhaps,  from  ten  to  one),  of  the  forenoon. 

"  But  how  would  your  scheme  act  in  a  parish  where  the  day  school 
was  only  under  the  charge  of  a  mistress,  Avhich  is  the  commonest 
case  ?"  Not  so  satisfactorily,  pei'haps,  as  where  a  master  is  employed  ; 
but  still,  a  mistress,  with  the  clergyman  to  support  her  and  compel 
respect  to  her  authority,  would  be  found  in  many  instances  to  be  a 
very  competent  conductor  of  a  night  school.  It  was  a  woman  that  I 
found  conducting  the  night  school  at  Nether  Cerne.  The  young  mis- 
tress at  Mappowder  had  a  private  night  school  of  her  own.  The 
mistress  at  Donyatt  another,  attended  by  25  pupils.  Both  said  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  on,  though,  in  the  latter  case  there 
were  quite  big  lads,  and  even  grown  up  married  men  (who  were  the 
steadiest  of  the  pai'ty),  among  the  scholars.  An  excellent  neighbour  of 
mine,  long  known  in  Wiltshire  as  a  successful  educationist,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Webb,  of  Durrington,  has  had  an  admirable  night  school  of 
40  scholars  at  work  during  the  two  last  winters,  which  he  leaves 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  wdio  he  declares  keeps  it  in  much 
better  order  than  he  could  himself.  The  vicar  of  Axminster,  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  observer,  sends  me  this  reply  to  a  question  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  him  about  evening  schools.  "  Evening  schools,"  he  says,  "are 
the  most  valuable  of  all  schools  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  they  are 
the  schools  to  which  attention  should  be  most  largely  directed.  For 
boys  of  15  and  upwards,  and  for  men  (especially  for  the  rougher  sort 
of  men,  "  navvies,"  &c.),  I  find  the  assistance  of  ladies  very  far  more 
valuable  than  that  of  any  men,  even  clergymen.  It  makes  them 
ge7itlemen. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  teachers  generally  would  like  the  plan. 
They  would  be  thankful  for  the  five  or  six  hours  which  they  could  thus 
call  their  own  in  a  winter's  afternoon.  They  Avould  find  the  burden  of 
their  work  considerably  lightened  by  being  broken  by  tliis  interval. 
They  would  be  sustained  by  the  always  pleasurable  consciousness  of 
increased  usefulness.  They  would  be  encouraged  by  witnessing  more 
jjermanent  fruit  of  their  labours. 

The  night  school,  again,  instead  of  being  an  additional  expense, 
would  be  an  actual  source  of  income.  As  no  greater  demand  than  at 
present  would  be  made  on  the  teachers'  strength  or  time,  no  increase 
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of  salary  could  reasonably  be  expected  ;  while  the  fees  of  the  night-       Pakt  I. 
scholars  —for  the  school  should  not  be  free — would   form  no  inconsider- 
able addition  to  the  fees  of  the   day  scholars  ;  more  than   sufficient  to  ^^'    ' 
defray  the  cost  of  lighting. 

The  two  schools,  again,  being  thus  amalgamated  into  one,  as  far  as 
the  staff  of  teachers  is  concerned,  might  without  objection  be  held  in 
the  same  room,  and  use  the  same  class  books  and  apparatus.  Under 
the  present  system,  an  entirely  new  "plant,"  so  to  call  it,  is  often 
required  for  the  night  school,  to  avoid  the  collision  of  two  co-ordinate 
but  independent,  establishments. 

^Ir.  Fraser's  statement  that  on  bis  plan  "  the  sacrifice  in  the  real 
"  power  and  usefulness  of  the  day  school  would  be  infinitesimal, 
"  that  three  boui's,  well  employed,  are  enough  for  most  purposes  of 
"  ordinary  instruction,  and  that  the  intellectual  condition  of  schools 
"  would  not  retrograde,  if,  for  a  third  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  all  the 
"  instruction  were  condensed  into  the  three  hours  from  nine  to 
"  twelve  (or,  better  still,  perhaps,  from  ten  to  one)  of  the  fore- 
"  noon,"  opens  a  question  of  gi-eat  interest  and  importance,  which 
has  engaged  our  earnest  attention,  and  which  we  shall  consider 
in  Chapter  III. 

The  objection  to  the  second  plan,  that  which  proposes  to  em-  Observation  on 
ploy  the  principal  master  of  the  day  school,  suppljdng  his  place  oflssistant* 
there  by  an  assistant  master,  is,  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  Piasters, 
to  get  assistant  masters  for  the  six  winter  months  ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty will  probably  diminish  when  the  country  is  fully  supplied 
with  trained  teachers,  and  when  the  demand  for  them  is  kept  up 
only  by  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  and  retirement,  and  by 
the  growth  of  the  population.     In  such  a  state  of  things  youno- 
men   leaving  the  training   schools   would  probably  be  glad  to 
accept  temporary  engagements  as  assistant  masters  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  the  training  schools  to 
encourage  this  by  arranging  their  course  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  should  end  just  before  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  night 
schools  open. 

In  some  districts  the  evening  schools  have  been  combined  in  Groupi 


Dins 


groups,  which  are  visited  by  an  organizing  master,  who  spends  ^^^°i°o  schools 
one  night  of  the  week  in  each  school,  and  trains  the  ordinary  izing  masters, 
master  to  his  duty.  This  plan  is  reported  by  the  East  Lancashire 
Union  of  Institutions  having  Evening  Schools,  to  work  very  well. 
The  pupils  being  older  and  more  advanced  than  those  in  the  day 
schools,  a  master  of  less  skill  in  the  special  art  of  teaching  is  re- 
quired than  the  ordinary  master,  and  persons  bothAvilling  and  com- 
petent are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country.    The  teacher 
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with  day 
schools. 


Mr.  Maurice's 
opinion  as  to 
Working 
Men's  College. 


Part  I.       of  an  evening  school  may  of  course  be  employed  in  any  other 
Chap.  1.      calling  during  the  day. 

Promotion  of         A  further  means  suggested  for  promoting  the  extension  and 

evening  schools  improvement  of  evening  schools,  is  to  place  them,  as  respects  aid 
unconnected  ^  .r^  •  i       i 

from  the  Privy  Council,  more  on  a  par  with  day  schools.     We 

have  seen  that  tliey  are  not  recognized  by  the  Privy  Council 
unless  connected  with  day  schools.  This  excludes  the  numerous 
evening  schools  connected  with  mechanics'  institutes,  literary 
institutions,  and  other  societies  for  mutual  instruction  which  are 
spreading  over  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  are  counteracting 
the  sensualism  and  vice  in  which  the  high  wages  of  the  pros- 
perous working  classes  are  frequently  spent. 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  evening  schools,  unconnected  with  day 
schools  or  with  any  other  institutions,  promoted,  managed, 
and  taught  independently,  are  in  many  cases  useful ;  and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice,  whose  comiexion  with  the 
Working  Man's  College  makes  him  a  good  judge.  '^Evening 
"  schools,"  he  says,  "  and  what  are  called  evening  classes  for 
"  the  adult  population,  are  at  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
"  only  means  of  encountering  the  great  difficulty  of  modern 
"  English  education.  I  think  the  evidence  is  decisive  that  they 
"  have  been  successful  attempts.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
"  students,  young  or  old,  in  town  or  country,  give  any  signs  of 
"  the  exhaustion  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  those  who 
"  have  been  engaged  all  day  in  mechanical  toils  must  ex- 
"  hibit.  In  general  they  come  fresh  enough  to  their  change  of 
*'  occupation,  if  their  teachers  are  fresh.  A  schoolmaster  who 
"  has  been  exhausted  all  day  in  the  same  occupation  cannot  have 
"  this  freshness,  and  must  destroy  it  in  those  whom  he  tries  to  teach. 
"  For  this  reason  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  general  Lectures 
"  often  appear  to  be  of  greater  interest.  Scientific  men,  men  of 
"  letters,  professional  men,  I  recollect,  find  an  interest  in  telling 
"  what  they  know  to  the  assembly  in  some  town  hall  or  institute. 
"  Their  names,  and  probably  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
"  and  their  liveliness,  ofier  a  great  contrast  to  the  sleepiness  of 
"  the  hard-worked  school  teacher."  * 

We  think  that  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  evening 
schools  entitles  them  to  aid  from  the  public,  and  we  recommend 


*  Answers,  p.  298. 
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that  the  payment  allowed  to  the  teachers  under  article  159  be  Part  I. 
continued  as  at  present,  and  that  whenever  an  organizing  master  Chap  i. 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  is  emj)loyed  for  a  group  of 
such  schools,  he  shall  receive  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  in  lieu  of  certificate  money.  But  after  much  con- 
sideration, we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  relaxation  of 
the  rule  which  confines  the  assistance  of  Government  to  evening 
schools  connected  with  day  schools. 


4. — Sunday  Schools. 

The  general  character  and  condition  of  Sunday  schools  vary 
to  some  extent,  according  to  the  denomination  with   which  they 
are  connected,  and  the  different  habits  of  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
country ;    but  wherever  they  exist,  their  primary  object  is  reli-  Sunday  schools 
gious  instruction.     Incidentally,  reading  is  taught,  or  the  habit  religious  in- 
of  reading  kept  up,  through  their  instrumentality,  and  in  a  few  struction. 
cases  instruction  is  also  given  in  writing. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  Sunday  schools  form  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  different  religious  denominations  maintain  or 
extend  their  numbers,  and  through  which,  either  as  teachers  or  as 
scholars,  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  denomination  exert 
their  zeal.  Mr.  Cumin  says,*  speaking  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
"  To  whichever  Sunday  school  a  boy  or  girl  goes,  to  the  sect  of 
"  that  Sunday  school  he  or  she  belongs."  .  .  .  .  "  It  is 
"  astonishing  to  observe  the  exertions  which  are  made  by  con- 
"  tending  sects  to  fill  the  Sunday  schools  ;  and  in  Plymouth, 
"  where  there  is  great  want  of  education,  there  are  two  enormous 
"  Sunday  schools,  one  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  one  to 
•''  the  Independents,  and  yet  not  a  single  denominational  school 
"  for  boys,  only  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants."  "  All  sorts 
"  of  persuasions  are  used  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children 
*'  to  particular  Sunday  schools.  Almost  all  sects  have  their  tea 
"  parties  and  benefit  clubs,  which  require  the  attendance  of  the 
"  child  at  the  Sunday  school  in  order  to  derive  any  profit  from 
"  it ;  whilst  in  some,  especially  the  rural  districts,!  the  clergy, 
"  who  have  the  one  school,  lay  down  the  rule,  which  is  bitterly. 


*  Report,  p.  33,  34. 

t  Mr.  Cumin's  district  included  the   Union   of  Bedminster,  most  of  which   is 
agricultural. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  1. 


Welsh  Sunday 
schools. 


Adult  clashes 
in  Sunday 
schools. 


Their  popu- 
larity and  in- 
fluence over 
adults. 


"  perhaps  justly,  criticized  by  tlie  dissenters,  that  no  child  shall 
"  attend  the  week-day  school  unless  it  attends  the  Sunday 
"  school."  In  Rochdale  and  Bradford,  "  Sunday  schools,"  says 
Mr.  Winder,  "  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  No 
"  other  schools  call  out  anything  approaching  to  the  zeal  and 
"  general  interest  lavished  upon  them.  With  the  dissenters, 
"  o-enerally,  they  are  ftir  more  popular  than  day  schools." 

In  Wales  the  Sunday  schools  are  an  institution  of  a  peculiar 
character.  The  position  which  they  occupy  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  an  ordinary  school  and  that  of  a  place  of 
worship.  A  full  account  of  them  is  given  both  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  in  his  Report  to  this  Commission,  and  by  the  three 
Commissioners*  who  undertook  a  special  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education  in  Wales,  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  in  1847.  In  their  general  features,  these  accounts 
agree.  The  origin  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  schools  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  great  religious  movement  which  took  place  in 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  congregations  of  the  different  places  of  worship, 
which  meet  on  Sundays,  not  only  for  worship,  but  also  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  for  a  systematic  discus- 
sion of  religious  topics,  which  goes  on  concurrently  with  the 
instruction.  The  adult  classes  choose  one  of  their  number  as  a 
teacher,  or  rather  as  a  sort  of  leader  of  the  discussion.  "  The 
"  text  book  invariably  is  the  Scriptures,  each  book  being  gene- 
"  rally  gone  through  chapter  by  chapter.  The  verses  are  read  in 
"  succession  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  as  each  reader 
"  concludes,  questions,  if  the  passage  suggests  any,  on  the 
"  meaning,  are  addressed  either  by  the  teacher  to  the  reader,  or 
"  as  frequently  put  by  some  member  of  the  class  to  the  other 
"  members.  When  the  views  of  the  class  have  been  given,  the 
"  teacher  sums  up  the  various  opinions,  and  gives  his  own  con- 
"  elusions,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded."  The 
juvenile  classes  are  principally  occupied  in  learning  to  read,  and 
in  learning  by  heart  passages  of  Scripture,  hymns,  and  other 
compositions  of  a  religious  character. 

So  popular  are  the  Welsh  Sunday  schools,  and  so  universal 
is  the  taste  for  the  theological  discussions  with  which  their 
senior  classes  are  occupied,  that  they  contain  a  very  large  pro- 


*  Mr.  Liugen,  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Johnson. 
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portion  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  whilst  they  are  Part  I. 
so  widely  spread  that  every  small  cluster  of  houses  in  the  most  Chap.  i. 
remote  parts  of  North  Wales  has  its  branch  school,  and  the 
whole  population  may  be  said  to  be  under  their  influence. 
Statistical  returns  were  collected  by  Mr.  Jenkins  as  to  the 
c^ounty  of  Merioneth  and  the  unions  of  Merthyr  and  Neath. 
In  this  district  487  Sunday  schools  made  returns.  They 
contained  36"G5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third,  the  proportion  in  the  union  of 
Bala  being  as  high  as  52-7  per  cent.,  whilst  even  in  the  populous 
town  of  Merthyr  it  was  199.  The  influence  of  these  associations 
over  the  adult  population  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  scholars  above  15  years  of  age  in  the  six  unions  was  49  18. 
In  Bala  the  proportion  was  734,  and  in  Merthyr  35-81.  Mr. 
Jenkins  saw  old  men  and  women  of  from  60  to  70  years  of  age 
present  in  the  schools.* 

Something  like  this  exists  also  in  some  of  the  northern  manu-  Sunday  schools 
factming  towns.     "  Of   the  female  scholars,"  says  Mr.  Winder,  manufacturing 
"  not  less  than  2988  per  cent,  at  Kochdale,  and  24-22  per  cent.  *°'^°^- 
"  at  Bradford,  are  above  15  years  of  age.     I  myself  saw  about 
"  200  young  women  present  at  one  time  in  the  large  school  of 
*'  the  United  Free  Methodists  at  Rochdale.     Indeed,  it  is  quite 
*'  a  common  thing  for  women   to  come   to    school  after   their 
"  marriage,  and  many  teachers  become  scholars  on  the  Sundays 
"  on  which  it  is  not  their  turn  to  teach."! 

There  is  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  among  those  who  General  evi- 
have  given  us  their  views  as  to  the  utility  of  Sunday  schools.  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^*'.,':^® 

°  J  ./  state  and  utility 

Mr.  Ackroyd  says,|  "  Sunday  schools  are  of  little  value,  except  as  of  Sunday 
"  nurseries  for  the  particular  religious  sects  to  which  they  belong."  ^'^  °°  ^* 
He  writes  from  Halifax.  In  country  parishes,  where  there  is 
comparatively  little  of  denominational  division  and  zeal,  this 
object  of  Sunday  schools  can  exist  but  in  a  slight  degree,  though 
in  such  parishes  the  Sunday  school  collects  and  prepares  the 
children  for  their  place  of  worship. 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle  says,§ — 

Sunda?/    schools    should   be    confined   to    those    children    who   are  Dean  of  Car- 
not  trained  in  our  improved  day   schools.     I  am  confident  that  the  lisle's  evidence. 
Sunday  school  is  just  a  faggot  above  a  load  in  many  instances.     The 

*  Report,  pp.  483-496.  ■^  Report,  p.  193. 

X  Answers,  p.  15.  §  Answers,  p.  124. 
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Part  I.        Suntltiy-school  teachers,  as  a  body,  however  pious  and  Avell-intentioned, 
p,  are  inferior  even   in   Scripture   knowledj^e  to  the  day-school  teachers, 

"  and  they  are  generally  wholly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  training.     I  have 

seen  the  children  of  a  class  laughing  at  the  blunders  of  their  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  subsequent  irreligion  of  so 
many  who  have  been  through  our  schools  is  to  be  traced  to  the  inju- 
dicious amount  and  quality  of  the  whole  vSabbath-day  instruction. 
Sunday,  instead  of  being  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation,  is  the  heaviest 
and  dullest  day  of  the  seven  to  the  poor  children.  The  clergy  in 
general  differ  from  me  on  this  point  ;  but  every  year's  experience  con- 
firms me  in  my  opinion. 

Clergy  of  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese   of  Bath  and 

and  WeUs         Wells  "  appear   to  admit   that   their    Sunday  schools    are   not 

"  thriving,  and  attempt  to  account  for  the  increased  difhculty 

"  in  getting  scholars  to   attend  them  by  a  variety  of  causes  ; 

"  the  cause  which  most  of  them  concur  in  alleging  being  the 

"  vast   improvement   in    the    day    schools." ''I 

"  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  one  or  more  every  Sunday, 
"  but  of  all  that  I  saw — more  than  20 — there  is  not  one  that 
"  has  not  left  the  impression  of  weariness  and  deadness  on  my 
"  mind."  .  .  .  .  "  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  adult 
■•  classes.  The  scholars  are  mostly  composed  in  the  Church 
"  schools  of  the  same  children  who  attend  the  day  school,  with 
"  the  addition  of  a  few  elder  boys  and  girls,  who  continue  for  a 
"  year  or  two  to  attend  school  on  Sunday.''  He  adds  that 
"  more  interest  very  probably  is  thrown  into  the  dissenting 
"  Sunday  schools  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  that  none  is 
"  absorbed  by  the  day  school."* 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  (and  the  above  evidence 

of  Mr.  Winder  confirms  the  belief,)  that  Sunday  schools,  when 

well  conducted,  are  an  effective  means  of  giving  religious  teaching, 

and  possess  other  and  great  advantages. 

The  propoTtioa      The  following  table,  prepared  from  returns  obtained  by  this 

different  de-      Commission,  compares  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  scholars 

nominations  in  ^^  week-dav   and    Sunday  schools   belonging   to   the   different 

week-day  and  *^  ^  •  <.     i        r^i  i        /• 

Sunday  schools,  denominations.  With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  proportion  in  Sunday 
schools  preponderates  in  every  instance.  This  evinces  the  close 
connexion  of  the  Sunday  school  with  nonconformist  zeal.     The 


*  Report,  p.  49.     In  Mr.  Eraser's  district,  out  of  402  schools,  376  were  connected 
with  the  Church,  12  were  British,  and  14  Dissenting  schools. 
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British  schools,  which  contain   9 '7  per  cent,  of  the   week-day       Paux  I. 
scholars,  have  no  corresponding  Sunday  schools.  Chap.  i. 


Description  of  School. 


Church  of  England 

British  _  _  - 

Roman  Catholic 

Wesleyan  (original  connexion)  - 

Congregationalist 

Baptist  .  _  - 

Unitarian  -  -  - 

Jewish  -  _  _ 

Calvinistic  Methodists  - 

Society  of  Friends 

Presbyterians  in  England 

Primitive  Methodists     - 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Undefined  Presbyterians 

Other 


Centesimal  proportion  of 

the  Scholars  educated 

hy  the  respective  Religious 

Denominations  in 


Week-day 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Schools. 

76-2 

45-8 

9 

7 

— 

5 

52 

1-5 

3 

91 

19-0 

2 

1 

11-2 

7 

6-7 

3 

o 

•6 

2 

4-7 

2 

— 

2 

— 

09 

5-7 

1 

2-2 

08 

2-6 

2 



3 

The  total  number  of  Week-day  scholars  and  of  Sunday  scliolars 
respectively,  on  which  the  above  centesimal  proportions  are 
founded,  are  1,553,212  and  2,388,397. 

Such  are  the  schools  for  the  independent  poor,  classified  with 
respect  to  their  several  objects.  The  day  schools  form  the  most 
important  element,  occupying  as  they  do  the  whole  time  of  the 
scholar,  and  influencing  the  whole  character.  The  infant  schools 
are  an  introduction,  and  the  evening  schools  a  supplement  to 
them ;  whUst  the  Sunday  schools  are  devoted  to  religious 
instruction,  and  occasionally  form  centres  of  religious  interest, 
and  of  communication  for  members  of  their  respective  deno- 
minations. 


II. 

Schools  classified  in  reference  to  their  Constitution, 

The  next  point  of  view  from  which  schools  for  the  children  of  Constitution  of 
the  independent  poor  may  be  considered  is  their  constitution,  ^^'^o'^^^- 
We  shall  speak  of  the  constitution  of  endowed  schools  in  the 
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r.vRT  I.  fifth  part   of  our  report.     That  of  private  schools  requires  no 

Chap.  1.  particular  mention. 

The    constitution    of  public   schools   varies  according  to  the 

Foundation  religious  denomination   with  which   they  are   connected.     One 

dcccis  moaclled  o  -^ 

by  Committee   of  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was   to   publish 
comnrencement »    variety    of  forms   of  trust   deeds   for   schools ;  and    by   the 
of  system.         Minute    of    December    1840*    it  was    provided    that    in    the 
conveyance  of  the  sites  of  school-houses  erected  with  aid  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  the  trustees  should  avail  themselves  of  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  so  published.     They  are  contained  in  the 
first  of  the  annual  volumes  published  by  the  Committee,  and  are 
seven  in  number. f     They  provide  for  the  management  of  schools 
in  tlu'ee  different  ways : — 1.  That  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
upon  the  principles  of  or  shall  be  united  to  the  National  Society, 
and  shall  be  under  the  general  management  and  control  of  the 
committee  for  the  time  being  of  the  subscribers.     2.  The  same, 
with  the  exception  that  the  British  and  Foreign  is  substituted 
for  the  National  Society.     3.  That  the  school  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  vestry,  or  a  committee  appointed  by 
them ;  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Bible  and  Cate- 
chism to  all  children  whose  parents  might  not  object  to  it  on. 
religious  grounds ;  and  that  such  instruction  shall  be  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  minister  of  the  parish.     The 
other  forms  were  drawn  to  provide  for  Church  of  England  schools, 
not  being  parish  schools,  nor  in  connexion  v/ith  the  National  or 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  ;:[  schools  similarly  situated, 
but  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ;§  and  cases  in 
which  spiritual  corporations  sole  granted  sites  for  the  foundation 
of  National  or  parish  schools.  |1 
TsS'"^^  ^^^''^^      In  the  course  of  the  years  1844  or  1845   a  practice  grew  up 
(though  there    is   no   record   of  any   Minute   or    other   official 
authority   establishing    it)    of   recommending  to   promoters   of 
Church  of  England  schools  the  insertion  of  certain  clausesIF  in 
the  trust  deeds  intended  to  define  the  authority  by  which  such 
schools  should  be  governed.     The  ground  of  this  practice  was, 
that   when  inquiry  was   made  into  the  constitution  of  schools 
requii'ing  assistance  it  appeared  that  **  "  the  provisions  for  school 

*  Coll.  Min.  p.  7. 

t  Min.  18.39-40,  pp.  94  and  99  ;  reprinted  in  Min.  1844,  vol  i.  pp.  93  and  99. 
j  Form  4.  §  Form  7.  |1  Forms  5  and  6. 

.._.  ■[[  Letter  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth  to  Secretary  to  Diocesan  Board  of  Bristol. 

Min.  1847.,  I.  Ixxiii. 
**  Min.  1847, 1.  Ixxv. 
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"  management  in  the  trust  deed  comprised  every  form  of  neg-  Part  I. 
"  lisfent  or  discordant  arranccement.  Often  there  was  no  manage-  Chap.  i. 
"  ment  clause  ;  in  which  case  the  government  of  the  school 
"  devolved  on  the  individual  trustees  and  their  heirs,  who  might 
*'•  be  non-resident,  minors,  lunatics,  or  otherwise  incapable. 
"  When  a  manao-ement  clause  was  inserted,  there  was  seldom. 
"  any  provision  for  the  supply  of  vacancies  or  ]'e-election,  nor  any 
"  qualification  for  the  office  of  manager."  As  this  criticism  applies 
to  the  forms  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
noticed  above,  it  is  probable  that  further  experience  as  to  the 
confusion  existing  on  the  subject  induced  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  take  steps  for  its  prevention. 

After  the  practice  had  prevailed  for  more  than  two  years,  and  Practice  since 
after  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  clauses,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  a  prolonged 
correspondence  took  ])lace  between  the  Committee  of  Council  and 
the  committee  of  the  National  Society  upon  the  question  whether 
the  adoption  of  tlie  management  clauses  should  be  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  receipt  of  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  as 
to  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  clauses  should  be  expressed.  The 
Minutes  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  those  of  28th  June  18-i7,t 
12th  June  1852,|  2nd  April  185o.§  The  two  later  Minutes  Manageiueni 
vary  the  terms  of  the  clauses,  but  the  recommendations  to  be  made  churd/of 
as  to  their  adoption  are  determined  by  the  Minute  of  June  184-7,  England 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  in  com- 
municating witli  applicants  for  aid  in  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  for  Church  of  England  schools,  shall  recommend  the 
adoption  of  Clause  A.  in  populous  districts  of  towns  in  which 
tlie  intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  that  he 
shall  suggest  the  adoption  of  Clause  B.  in  school  districts  in 
towns  and  villages  in  which  the  well-educated  and  wealthy  classes 
may  be  less  numerous,  and  in  rural  parishes  having  not  less  than 
500  inhabitants,  with  at  least  three  or  more  resident  gentlemen, 
or  intelligent  yeomen,  manufacturers,  or  tradesmen ;  that  he  shall 
permit  the  adoption  of  Clause  D.  in  rural  parishes  containing 
fewer  than  500  inhabitants,  and  in  all  school  distiicts  in  which 
from  poverty  and  ignorance  the  number  of  subscribers  is  limited 
to  very  few  individuals,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
providing  a  succession  of  school  managers ;  and  that  he  shall 
permit  the  adoption  of  Clause  C.  in  very  small  rural  parishes  in 


*  Min.  1846, 1,  pp.  25-27.  f  Coll.  Min.  p.  46.  J  Coll.  IMin.  p.  24. 

§  Coll.  Min.  p.  51.    See  also  codified  minutes,  arts.  29,  30. 
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Pakt  I.  -which  the  resident  inhabitants  are  all  illiterate,  and  indifferent 
Chap.  1.  ^Q  ^ijg  education  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  clergyman  has  given 
proof  of  his  zeal  for  tlie  education  of  his  parishioners,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  prospect  that  he  will  be  supported  by  the  aid 
of  persons  willing  and  competent  to  co-operate  with  him  in  school 
management. 

The  substance  of  the  clauses  in  question  is  as  follows : — 
Clause  A.  Clause  A.  declares  that  the  principal  officiating  minister,   for 

the  time  being,  of  the  parish  or  ecclesiastical  district  shall  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all 
the  scholars  attending  the  school,  with  power  to  use  or 
direct  the  premises  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  Sunday 
School  under  his  exclusive  control  and  management.  In 
all  other  respects  it  vests  the  government  of  the  school  and  the 
selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers  in  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  principal  officiating  minister  for  the  time 
being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  he  shall  appoint  them, 
and  a  certain  number  of  other  persons,  being  residents  or  having 
realproperty  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  parish,  and  being  con- 
tributors to  the  school  in  the  current  year  to  a  certain  amount. 
These  last  mentioned  members  are  to  be  elected  annually  by 
persons  who  have  contributed  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  funds  of 
the  school  during  the  current  year,  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  qualified  by  residence  or  estate  as  persons 
to  be  elected.  Each  contributor  so  qualified  has  a  number  of 
votes  proportioned  to  his  subscription,  but  no  one  is  to  have 
more  than  six  votes.  The  minister  if  present  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  In  his  absence  the  committee  appoint  a  chairman. 
The  chairman  has  a  casting  vote.  No  person  is  to  be  appointed 
or  continue  to  be  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school  who  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  optional  with  the  promoters  whether  the  school  is  or  is  not  to 
be  connected  by  the  deed  with  the  National  Society  ;  whether  or 
not  such  of  the  churchwardens  as  are  members,  or  whether  or  not 
such  as  are  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  to  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Committee  ;  whether  the  lay  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  required  before  serving  upon  it,  or  interfering 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they 
are  members,  or  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  are,  and  for  three 
years  have  been,  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
whether  the  elected  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  resi- 
dents or  proprietors  in  the  parish,  or  either  in  the  same  or  in  an 
adjoining  parish. 
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In  case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  minister  or  curate  Fart  I. 
and  the  committee  of  management  respecting  the  prayers  to  be  Chap,  i, 
used  in  the  school,  not  being  the  Sunday  school,  or  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected  there- 
with, or  the  exclusion  of  any  book,  the  use  of  which  in  the 
school  may  be  objected  to  on  reUgious  grounds,  or  the  dismissal 
of  any  teacher  from  the  school  on  account  of  his  or  her  defective 
or  unsound  instruction  of  the  cliildren  in  religion,  any  member 
of  the  committee  may  cause  a  written  statement  of  the  matter 
in  difference  to  be  laid  before  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  may 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  wliose  written  determination  shall 
be  final,  and  must  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  committee.  If 
differences  arise  on  any  other  subjects,  upon  the  request  of  the 
third  part  of  the  committee  of  management,  the  President  of 
the  Council  may  nominate  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  may  nominate  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  diocese, 
who  are  jointly  to  appoint  a  third  arbitrator,  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  decision  of  the  three  or  of  any  two  of  them  is  to  be  final. 

If  the  two  arbitrators  do  not  select  a  third  within  30  days, 
the  appointment  rests  with  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  and 
the  Lord  President  jointly.  If  the  bishop  or  arbitrators  award 
that  any  teacher  shall  be  dismissed,  such  award  is  upon  notice 
to  the  teacher  to  operate  as  a  dismissal  from  any  interest  in  his 
office  taken  under  the  deed. 

Clause  B  differs  from  A  only  in  this,  that   whereas  in  A  the  Clause  E. 
Managing  Committee  is  annually  elected  by  the   subscribers,  in 
B,  the  election  is  confined  to  vacancies  occasioned  by  deaths,  re- 
signations, or   incapacity.     B  is  the  form  usually  recommended. 

In  Clause  D   the  committee  fills  up  its  own  vacancies  until  the  Clause  l). 
bishop  directs  election  by  the  subscribers ;  in   other  respects  it 
contains  the  same  provisions  as  A  and  B. 

In  Clause  C  the  principal  officiating  minister  of  the  parish  or  *-'^^"^"  ^  • 
ecclesiastical  district  is  the  sole  manager,  until  the  bishop  directs 
the  election  of  a  committee  of  the  subscribers;  in  other  respects 
it  contains  the  same  provisions  as  A,  B,  and  D. 

If  the  school  is  meant  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  more 
than  one  parish,  the  religious  superintendence  is  given  to  the 
principal  ofiiciating  minister  of  that  parish  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  and  the  ministers  of  the  other  parishes  included  in  the 
trust  of  the  school  are  appointed  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management.* 

*  Min.  1852-3, 1,  pp.  59,  60. 
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Pakt  I.  The  management  of  British  schools  is  vested  by  the  manage- 

Chap.  1.      ment  clause*   of  the  model  deed  in  a  committee,  to  be  annually 

elected  by  subscribers  of  a  certain  amount.     The  committee  elect 

In  Britisll  ,       .  ^  ,  1         1  i-  rrn 

schools.  a  chan-man  for  the  year,  who  has  a  casting  vote,     ihe  committee 

have  power  to  dismiss  the  teachers. 

6chools'^^^°  "^^^^  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of 
Education  were  admitted  to  participate  in  the  Parliamentary 
grant  by  the  Minute  of  June  28,  1847,t  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  schools  is  provided  for  by  a  model  deed,t  which 
vests  their  control  and  management  in  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Connexion  appointed  and  stationed  for  the 
time  being  by  the  Conference  to  the  circuit  in  which  the  school 
is  situate  ;  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  to  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  trustees  from  their  own  number ;  the  society 
steward  or  stewards  of  the  Wesleyan  society  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  school ;  and  a  suitable  number  (not  less  than 
six)  of  other  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  to  be  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  elected  by  the  annual  subscribers  of  not  less  than 
5s.  each.  The  superintendent  minister  has  the  right  of  employ- 
ing the  school  premises  as  a  Sunday  school,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  Conference  respecting  Sunday  schools.  The  school  is  to  be 
opened  and  closed  with  devotional  singing,  and  prayer,  the  Wes- 
leyan hymn  books  being  used.  The  Bible  is  to  be  read  and 
used  in  the  school,  as  also  the  Wesleyan  catechisms  authorized 
by  Conference,  and  no  person  is  to  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the 
schools  who  shall  either  therein  or  elsewhere  maintain,  teach,  or 
promulgate  any  doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  what  is  contained 
in  Wesley's  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  the  first  four 
volumes  of  his  sermons.  The  children  are  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship on  Sundays  in  some  Wesleyan  chapel,  unless  their  parents 
object  on  religious  gTOunds.  The  parents  have  also  a  right  to 
object,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  the  instruction  of  their  children 
in  any  catechism  or  other  religious  formulary,  and  a  free  choice 
is  left  to  them  as  to  the  Sunday  school  or  place  of  worship  to  be 
attended  by  the  child  on  Sundays. 

In  Roman  Ca-  The  management  clause  of  the  model  deed  relating  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  was  settled  after  a  prolonged  correspondence 
between  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee.§  As  ultimately  settled,  it  provides  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  district,  acting  under  faculties  from 

*  Consol.  Min.  p.  34.  t  Cousol.  Min.  p.  2. 

X  Consol.  Min.  p.  63.  §  Consol.  Min.  p.  45. 


tholic  schools. 
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tlie  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  shall,  so  long  as  such  faculties  con-  Part  I. 
tinue  in  force,  have  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  Chap.  i. 
religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  with  power  to  use  the  pre- 
mises  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  such  religious  instruction 
exclusively.  In  other  respects  the  management,  including  the 
selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  is  vested  in 
a  committee  composed  of  the  priest  and  six  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  remaining 
members,,  until  the  bishop  directs  that  the  election  shall  be  by 
subscribers,  after  which  persons  who  subscribe  to  a  certain 
amount  are  entitled  to  votes  in  proportion  to  their  subscriptions, 
though  no  subscription  will  secure  more  than  six  votes.  The 
priest  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  a  casting  vote. 
No  persons  may  vote  at  any  election  or  be  appointed  or  continue 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  or  be  appointed  or  continue  a 
master  or  mistress  in  tlie  school,  or  be  employed  therein  in  any 
capacity  whatsoever  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  priest  has  also  the  power  of  suspending  any  teacher  from 
his  office,  and  of  excluding  any  book  on  religious  grounds,  having 
laid  a  written  statement  before  the  committee  to  that  effect. 
Such  suspension  or  exclusion  is  to  be  in  force  till  "  the  decision  of 
"  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  can  with  due  diligence  be 
"  obtained,  and  when  laid  before  the  committee  in  writing  under 
"  the  hand  of  such  superior  ecclesiastic  is  final  and  conclusive  in 
"  the  matter."  If  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  awards 
that  any  teacher  be  dismissed,  such  direction  or  award  is  to 
operate  as  a  dismissal,  and  to  prevent  the  teacher  from  having 
any  interest  in  his  office  under  the  deed. 

In  Jewish  schools*  the  religious  instruction  (which  is  not  com-  In  Jewish 
pulsory  on  scholars  whose  parents  do  not  profess  the  Jewish  ^'^ 
religion)  is  subject  to  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  the 
chief  rabbi  or  an  officiating  minister  of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
other  person  duly  appointed  by  competent  authority  to  exercise 
ecclesiastical  functions,  and  specially  charged  with  such  religious 
guidance  and  superintendence  by  the  committee  of  the  school 
The  selection  of  the  person  by  the  committee  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Jewish  governors  and  subscribers  of  the  school. 
at  a  general  meeting.  In  all  other  respects  the  school  is  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  committee,  who  have  power  to  ap- 
point and  dismiss  the  teachers,  and  to  regulate  the  school.  The 
committee  are  elected  annually  by  the  subscribers,  and  have  2)0wer 

•  Consol.  Min.  p.  73. 
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to  regulate  their  procedure  in  all  respects,  to  fix  the  day  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  governors,  and  to  regulate  the  procedure  at 
such  meetings.     The  members  must  be  Jews. 

There  are  some  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  daily  read,*  and 
from  which  all  religious  formularies  are  excluded,  whilst  they  are 
neither  connected  with  any  religious  denomination,  nor  with  any 
central  educational  society.  By  the  form  of  deed  for  such  schools 
the  management  is  vested  in  a  committee  annually  elected  by  the 
subscribers. 

In  each  of  the  model  deeds  a  clause  is  inserted,  providing  that 
the  school  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
of  schools; 

The  Church  of  England  deed  provides  that  the  inspectors  shall 
be  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  Order  in  Council  bearing 
date  10th  August  1840; 

The  Wesleyan  deed  provides  that  the  inspectors  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee;  and  that  the 
inspection  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  inspectors  dated  August  1840,  so  far  as  such  instructions 
relate  to  the  inspection  of  British  Schools,  and  no  further ; 

The  Roman  Catholic  deed  that  they  shall  be  guided  by  the 
instructions  of  August  1840,  as  modified  by  the  minute  of  De- 
cember 18,  1847,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  ; 

The  Jewish  deed  that  the  inspectors  to  be  admitted  shall  be 
laymen,  and  the  inspectors  are  to  report  concerning  the  secular 
instruction  only. 

The  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  clauses  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  building  grant,  and  additions  or  variations  have 
been  disallowed.  Thus  the  Committee  of  Council  will  not  sanc- 
tion a  provision  that  the  schoolmistress  must  be  a  communicant,! 
nor  the  adoption  by  a  Church  of  England  school  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  management  clauses,  Tnutatis  mutandis.1l. 


III. 

Schools  considered  in  reference  to  their  Finances. 
I.  Expenditure. 

Expenditure  The  expenditure  of  schools  is  classified  by  the   Committee  ot 

classified.^         Council  Under  three  heads:    1.  Salaries  to  teachers;    2.  Books 


*  Consol.  Min.  p.  77. 

t  West  Mailing  Correspondence,  Min.  1851- 
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and  apparatus  ;  S.  Miscellaneous.  The  last  head  includes  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  maintaining  the  school  not  included  under 
the  two  others,  such,  for  example,  as  fuel,  lighting,  repairs, 
servants'  wages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  charges,  which  occur 
either  occasionally  or  periodically. 

The  most  important,  and  much  the  largest,  of  these  items,  is  |t^^j"g^rs*° 
that  of  salaries  to  teachers.  This  appears  from  the  following 
table,  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, and  showing  what  proportion  of  every  ll.  of  income 
was  expended  in  the  year  1857  upon  teachers'  salaries,  and  what 
upon  other  objects,  in  inspected  and  uninspected  schools  of  various 
denominations. 


Teachers. 

Other 

• 

S. 

d. 

s.    d. 

Church  of  England,  inspected 

- 

13 

61 

6     51 

Ditto,  uninspected 

- 

14 

H 

5  lOi 

British,  inspected 

- 

15 

9i 

4     2i 

Ditto,  uninspected 

- 

16 

H 

3     8| 

Denominational,  inspected 

- 

14 

5 

5     7 

Ditto,  uninspected 

- 

15 

H 

4     3| 

Non-denominational,  uninspected* 

16 

H 

3     8i 

Very  nearly  the  same  results  are  given  by  statistics  collected 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  published  in  a  table  given  at 
p.  11  of  the  Minutes  for  1859-60.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  in  5,089  schools,  the  aggregate  income  of  which  was 
645,254L  12s.  5d.,  the  expenditure  on  salaries  was  458,355^.  9s.  7d. ; 
that  on  books,  &c.,  43,653?.  18s.  ;  and  the  miscellaneous  expendi- 
ture, 143,245?.  4s.  10c?.  Thus  in  these  schools  the  proportion 
expended  in  salaries  was  rather  more  than  14s.  in  the  1?. 

It   appears   from   this   table   that  from    thirteen   to   sixteen  Proportion  of 
twentieths  of  the  whole  expense  of  a  school  consists  in  paying  the  pgnded  en 
teacher's  salary,  and  that  in   uninspected   schools  the  teacher's  salaries. 
salary  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  expenditure  than  in 
inspected  schools.     As  the  average  salary  of  a  certificated  teacher 
is,  independently  of  his  augmentation  grant,  higher  than  that  of 


*  These  schools  were  thus  designated  in  the  Returns.  They  were  not  returned  as 
British  Schools,  though  perhaps  they  resemble  them  in  character.  They  appear  to  be 
connected  with  mines  and  other  large  works. 
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an  uncertificated  teacher,  this  difTerence  cannot  be  owing  to  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  salary  produced  by  the  Government 
grant,  but  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  uninspected  schools 
are  not  so  liberally  supported  as  the  others,  and  accordingly  have 
less  to  spend  on  other  objects  than  the  master's  salary.  The 
capitation  grant  being  unappropriated,  and  available  for  any 
purpose  to  which  the  managers  choose  to  apply  it,  may  to  some 
sliglit  extent  explain  this  difference,  but  the  other  grants  can 
have  no  effect  upon  it. 

The  absolute  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  varies  widely, 
according  to  the  local  situation  of  the  school,  the  sex  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  rank  of  the  certificate,  and,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the 
denomination  with  which  the  school  is  connected.  These  varia- 
tions are  given  with  great  detail  in  a  table,  given  in  the  Minutes 
for  1859-60,  and  inserted  in  the  Statistics  printed  with  this 
report.     It  establishes  the  following  amongst  other  particulars. 

The  average  emoluments  of  a  certificated  master,  including 
Government  gi-ants  and  all  professional  sources  of  income,  taken 
on  3,059  cases  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  amount  to 
94Z.  3s.  Tf?.  2,102  had,  in  addition,  houses  or  house-rent  provided. 
The  highest  average  was  122^.  7s.  2d.,  being  the  average  salary  of 
masters  in  the  schools  of  Protestant  dissenters,  in  a  district 
including  London.  The  lowest  (in  England  and  Wales*)  was 
781.  9s.  Id.,  being  the  averao-e  for  Church  of  Ensrland  schools  in 
Wales. 

The  average  emoluments  of  596  uncertificated  masters,  of 
whom  351  had  houses  or  house-rent,  were  62Z.  4s.  lid.,  varying 
from  84L  8s.  in  denominational  schools,  in  a  district  including 
the  greater  part  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  Western  Midland 
counties  of  England,  to  43L  lis.  O^d.  in  Church  of  England 
schools  in  Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts. 

The  average  emoluments  of  1,972  certificated  mistresses,  of 
whom  1,035  had  houses  or  house-rent,  were  G'2l.  13s.  lOd.,  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  uncertificated  masters,  varying  from 
7 51.  14s.  5d.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Middlesex,  to 
551.  3s.  2d.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  and  Somerset. 

The  averaire  emoluments  of  658  uncertificated  mistresses,  of 
whom  314  had  house  or  house-rent,  were  SU.  19s.  7d.,  varying 
from  4:81.  17s.  -id.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Middlesex,  to 


*  Some  Scotch  schools  are  included  in  the  table,  which  are  not  referred  to  in  this 
inquiry. 
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251.  ISs.  Id.   in  Churcli  of   England    schools  in  four    Northern       Part  I. 

counties.*  Chap.  i. 

The  average  emoluments   of  4'4?7    certificated    inflmt   school-         

mistresses,  of  whom  31-i  had  houses  or  rent,  were  5SL  2s.   8tl,  T^^^f^"*.^'^ , 
_  _  '  '  iniaat  school 

varying  from  78^.  4s.  in  denominational  and  British  schools  in  a  mistresses. 
district  including  London,  to  4<2l.  J  Os.  in  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  35  Welsh  and  English  counties.f 

The  average  emoluments  of  526  uncertificated  infant  school-  Uncertificated 

.,  PI  -in,.  1  1  T  ,  ^    T    ^       infant  school- 

misti-esses,  oi  whom  18b  have  Jiouses  or  house- rent,  are  Sot.  2s.,  mistresses. 

varying  from  45?.  4s.  in  denominational  schools  in  a  district 
which  includes  London,  to  22?.  IGs.  Id.,  in  Church  of  E no-land 
schools  in  the  Midland  counties. 

All  the  schools  from  which  these  averages  were  taken  were  in  Salaries  in 
receipt  of  annual  grants.     In  schools  visited   for  mere  inspection,  receipt  of 
in  which  no   annual  grants  were  received,  masters  received  on  a°°ual  grants, 
an  average  45?.  12s.,  mistresses  28?.  7s.  9d.,  and  the  mistresses  of 
infant  schools  26?.  13s.  6d. 

The  figures  prove  the  great  popularity  of  the  certificated  Certificated 
teachers,  and  especially  of  the  certificated  mistresses.  The  p*(fpuiar^ 
highest  payments  on  certificates  are  30?.  on  a  first-class 
master's  certificate,  and  20?.  on  that  of  a  first-class  mistress  ; 
and  the  average  payments  on  certificates  are  20?.  and  13?. 
respectively,  yet  the  difference  betv\'een  the  average  emolu- 
nients  of  certificated  and  uncertificated  masters  is  about  32?., 
which  exceeds  the  highest  rate  of  augmentation — a  rate  very 
seldom  earned  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  mistresses,  it  is  nearly 
28?.,  which  is  more  than  double  the  average  payments  on  the 
certificate,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  a  third,  the  highest  rate 
ever  paid. 

Another  form  under  which  the   expense  of  a  school  may  be  Expense  of 
considered  is  in  its  relati(5n  to  the  number  of  scholars  ;  but  the  tbnt'^tlT  ^^^^' 
formula  thus  obtained  is  useful  only  when  it  is  applied  to  very  number  of 
large  numbers,  or  when  it  is  applied  with  great   minuteness  of 
detail,  to  the  expense  of  diflferent  classes  of  schools ;  as  tlie  expense 
of  a  small  school,  efiiciently  conducted,  is  far  greatei',  in  propor- 
tion, than  the  expense  of  a  large  one.     In  the  Statistics  printed 
with  this  report,  detailed  tables,  constructed  from  returns  col- 
lected by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  are  given  on  this  subject. 
Their  principal  results  are  as  follows  : — 

*  The  average  salaries  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  35  English  counties  is  given 
as  25/.,  but  as  the  number  on  which  this  average  is  taken  is  only  1,  it  would  mislead. 

f  In  another  Roman  Catholic  district  39/.  is  given,  but  the  average  is  taken  on 
only  2  cases. 
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The  figures  in  tins  table  are  exclusive  of  the  grants  on  account      Part  I. 
of    pupil-teachers.       In    table,   page   xxix.,     "  Report     of    the       chap.  i. 

Coiniiiittee  of   Council,"  1858-9,  the  number  of  pupil-teachers          

is  stated  to  be  14,024.  In  table  No.  1.,  Appendix  to  the  same  Amount  of 
Report,  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  schools  assistance  per 
cmplojdng  13,281  pupil-teachers  was  072,728;  this  proportion  scholar. 
v\'ould  give  710,363  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  schools 
employing  14,024  pupil-teachers.  The  grant  for  pupil-teachers  in 
1858-9  was  221,719?.  or  Gs.  2|cZ.  per  scholar  in  average  attend- 
ance. The  total  amount  of  Government  grants  to  teachers  and 
pupil-teachers  appears  therefore  from  the  preceding  table  to  be 
ia  Church  of  England  schools  3s.  5^d.  +  6s.  2^(1.  or  9s.  8^d  per 
scholar  in  attendance  ;  and  the  total  of  the  annual  Government 
grants  of  all  kinds,  is  8s.  SfcZ.  ^-  Qs.  2|tZ.  -l-  Is.  l|c?.  +  id., 
or,  lis.  2d.  At  p.  xvi.,  "Minutes,  1859-60,"  this  total  is  stated 
to  be  lis.  6d.  per  scholar  in  England  and  Wales.  The  full 
cost  therefore  of  educating  a  scholar  in  Church  of  England 
schools  under  Government  inspection  appears  from  the  preceding 
table  to  be  1/.  8s.  O^d.,  exclusive  of  charges  for  rent  and  the  cost 
of  inspection  and  of  central  administration. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  although  the  total  sum  per  scholar  Comparison 
in  the  foregoing  table  is  almost  identical  with  the  total  stated  gt'^tTs'tics  an^d^ 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  yet  the  proportions  per  scholar  those  of  the 
given  in   the    columns   headed    "  Teachers "    and    "  Capitation  council. 
"  Grant,"  are  to  some  degree  different  from  those  which  might 
be     deduced   from   the     tables   published   in     the    Minutes   for 
1858-9.     The    difference     may  probably  be  explained  by   the 
fact    that   those   tables    include    the   attendance   in    schools   in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

II.  Income. 

The  income  of  schools  is  derived  from  five  different  sources  ;  Soui-cesof 
(1)  the  Government  grant,  (2)  school  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  schools, 
the  children,  (3)  subscriptions,  (4)  endowments,  and  (5)  other 
sources,  such  as  collections  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  occasional 
gifts.  The  following  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  obtained 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  shows  the  proportion  in  which 
each  of  these  sources  contributes  to  the  income  of  schools  of  the 
different  classes  comprising  most  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
counUy : — 

Every  11.  of  income,  exclusive  of  the    grants  on   account    of  Proportion  of 
pupil-teachers,  arises  from  the  following  sources  : —  J^meTo^each" 

E  2  ot^^'- 
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support  of 
schools. 


Class  of  School. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grant. 

School 
Fees. 

Sub- 
scriptions. 

Endow- 
ments. 

Other. 

s.      d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

S.      d. 

Clmrcli,  inspectCHi    - 
Ditto,  uiiinspecd'd    - 

4      6h 

" 

o   101 

4     9 

5  3| 

6  8| 

1  91 
G     2" 

2     51 
2     41 

Brilif^li,  iiis])ectc'd     - 

r;      91 

8     ] 

5     If 

1     7 

British,  uninspected 

9  11 

6     6f 

1     If 

2     41 

Denoininut ional,  inspected 

5     31 

9     31 

4     51 

— 

1     0 

Ditto,  uninspected  - 

— 

12     1| 

5     Of 

1     51 

1  ^ 

Non-denominational,     un- 

— 

7     71 

1     81 

9     11 

1     61 

inspected. 

In  the  Cftse  of  the  Church  of  England  schools,  which  comprise 
between  nine  and  ten  elevenths  of  the  public  week-day  schools 
in  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  suh  scrip  Lions  to  schools 
not  receiving  Government  aid,  though  somewhat  larger  in 
amount  than  the  subscriptions  to  those  receiving  it,  are  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  absence  of  the  Government  aid.  In  in- 
spected schools  they  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
uninspected  schools  to  rather  more  tlian  one-third,  of  the  total 
income.  Neither  is  the  absence  of  Government  support  com- 
pensated by  increased  payments  from  the  children.  On  the 
contrary,  the  school  fees  are  considerably  lower  in  uninspected 
than  in  inspected  Church  of  England  schools.  The  occa- 
sional sources  of  income  in  each  case  amount  to  a  little  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  The  uninspected  schools,  as  a 
class,  have  greatly  tiie  advantage  in  the  amount  of  their  en- 
dowments (Qs.  2d.  in  the  11.),  the  excess  of  \A'hich  over  the  endow- 
ments of  the  inspected  schools  (4s.  4^fL  in  the  1?.),  almost  exactly 
balances  the  Government  aid  (4s.  6^d.  in  the  1/.),  afforded  to  in- 
spected schools.  On  comparing  the  proportions  of  income  raised 
in  the  British  and  denominational  inspected  and  uninspected 
schools,  it  appears  that  the  want  of  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  each  case  supplied  partly  by  endowments,  but  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  by  an  increase  of  the  school  pence.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senting denominations  are  attended  by  the  children  of  parents 
who  pay  higher  fees  than  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  remains  to  consider  each  source  of  income  by  itself,  and  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  appeaa-  to 
require  notice. 
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1.  Government  Grants  for  the  annual  Maintenance  of        P-^RtI. 

Schools.  ^^_^'- 

The    Government  contributes,   as  has  been  already  observed,  Proportion  of 
about  a   quarter   to    the    income    of  the    schools   which   receive  J°j^^°J^Yb°" 
annual   grants.       It    must,   however,    be  remembered,   that  this  Government, 
contribution  is  made  upon  terms  which  secure  its  expenditure 
upon  the  improvement  as  distinguished  from  the  direct  provision 
of  education.     The  annual  grants  improve  the  quality  of  schools, 
but  except   in  so  far  as  the  prospect  of  obtaining  Government 
assistance  may  operate  as  an  inducement   to  private   persons  to 
subscribe,  they  cannot  be  said  to  increase  the  number  of  schools 

A  question  has  been  raised  how  far  the  Government  grant 
has  produced  an  increase  of  private  liberality.  That  such  an 
inci'ease  has  taken  place  contemporaneously  with  the  grant, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  direct  proof 
of  the  proposition  that  it  would  not  have  taken  place  if  no  grant 
had  been  made.  But  though  the  supposition  that  it  would,  is 
possible,  it  is  opposed  to  almost  all  the  opinions  which  we  have 
collected. 

The   reports   of  the  Assistant    Commissioners   furnish   abun-  Government 

1      J         •  1  n  •     1        1        T 1-       /--(        •    )  •  •      -r-,  •       1  grants  encou- 

dant  evidence  on  this  head.     iMr.  Uumm  s  experience  m  Bristol  rage  subscrip- 

is  particularly  xaluable,  because  that  city  appears  to  be  better  ^^°°^' 

provided  with  the  means  of  education  than  any  other  into  the 

state  of  which  we  have  inquired,  whilst  there  is  none  in  which  it 

is    more  liberally  supported   by   all   classes  of  the  population. 

Now,  Bristol  has  received  from  the  Education  grant  upwards  of 

82,000Z.  *  ;  yet  all  the  witnesses  connected  with  Bristol  agree 

that  the  Government  aid  has  stimulated  local  exertion.     So,  too, 

in  Devonport  the  Rev.  j3l]neas   Hutchinson,  who  has  had  ver}'' 

great  and  varied  experience  in  the  matter,  cited  to  Mr.  Cumin 

the  contributions  to  the  schools  in  his  own  parish  in  proof  of  a 

similar  assertion.     They  rose  from  1849  to  1857  as  follows : — 

80?.,  36?.,  50?.,  71?.,  86?.,  85?.,  107?.,  96?.,  100?.     Similar  evidence 

is  given  by  most  of  the  Assistan  t  Commissioners. 

Canon   Waldegrave   (now    Bishop  of    Carlisle)  describes  the  Bishop  of 

effect  of  Government  assistance  in  increasing  private  liberality  de^nc?  as^^^ 

in  his  own  parish,  near  Salisbury.    After  describing  the  unsatis-  ^^^^'^  °^^°' 

factory  state  of  the  school  up  to  1854,  he  proceeds  : —  on  amount  of 

That    parish,    named  Barford   St.  Martin,   in  the  county  of  Wihs  ^"^'''"P''''°'- 
and   diocese  of  Sarum,   contains  about  600  inhabitants.      Beside   my 
own  family  there  is  no  person  resident  in  the  pLice  above  the  rank  of 


Min.  1859-60,  pp.  619-20. 
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I'akt  I.  a  yeoman,  though  a  considerable  proprietor  resides  in  the  adjoining 
^,  parish.      Farmers  and   the  labourers  employed  by   them,   with    their 

^'  '  families,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  During  my  incum- 
bency,  which  commenced  in  1844,  the  wages  of  day-labourers  have 
rarely  exceeded  10^.;  they  have  been  generally  as  low  as  9*.  or  even 
8*.  per  week.  The  extra  pay  obtained  at  harvest,  and  piece-work, 
raise  the  average,  of  course  ;  still  the  population  is  a  poor  population. 

In  18o4  we  resolved  to  replace  the  very  insufficient  buildings  by  a 
new  school -house,  with  residence  attached.  The  plan  enlarged  on  our 
iiaiids  as  we  proceeded,  but  the  result  was  the  erection  of  a  school- 
hosuc,  conraiuing  infants'  room,  elder  children's  room,  a  class-room  to 
each,  lavatory,  lobbies,  and  offices,  with  an  excellent  residence  attached, 
the  orchard  being  given  as  a  site  and  turned  into  a  dry  Avell-steyned 
playground.  Landlords  and  my  own  private  friends  gave  liberal  aid, 
but  the  most  important  point  affecting  your  inquiry  was  the  liberality  of 
the  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers.  The  Minute  by  Avhich  Govern- 
ment undertakes,  Avithin  certain  limits,  to  double  local  contributions 
was  passed  during  the  progress  of  our  work.  The  Committee  of 
Council  gave  us  the  benefit  of  it.  Directly  it  was  announced  in  the 
parish  that  they  had  granted  the  point,  and  that  every  penny  would  be 
doubled,  there  was  quite  an  emulation  to  give,  so  much  so  that  little 
less  than  1501.  were  contributed  by  the  classes  named  above,  at  least 
.HOI.  coming  from  the  labourers,  and  more  than  3/.  from  the  very 
children  of  the  school  ;  588Z.  in  all  were  raised  in  the  parish  and 
among  the  landowners.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  was  1,645/. 
The  Committee  of  Council  Avere  strict  in  their  requirements,  but  I  am 
now  glad  that  they  were  so,  as  it  compelled  us  to  do  the  Avork  much 
better  than  otherAvise  aa^c  should. 

The  parishioners  haA^e,  since  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  sub- 
scribed annually  to  the  amount  of  about  41/.,  collections  at  church  have 
varied  from  8/.  to  201.  annually,  special  donations  have  seldom  fallen 
short  of  10/.,  while  capitation  grant  has  varied  from  9/.  to  14/.  The 
children's  pence  haA-e  been  about  37/.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  pay 
in  salaries  at  least  80/.  per  annum,  besides  paying  monitors.  The 
Committee  of  Council  liaA'e  alloAved  us  the  additional  aid  of  two  and 
three  pupil-teachers.  "  Their  Lordships  "  liaAC  in  this  matter  been 
strict  overseers  ;  they  haA'e  compelled  us  to  change  our  masters  (for  on 
opening  our  new  buildings  Ave  made  the  Avorthy  dame  named  above  our 
infants'  teacher),  until  Ave  have  noAv  an  experienced  and  certificated 
and  thoroughly  efficient  man  Avith  his  Avife,  also  trained. 

The  result  is  a  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
parish,  which  is  gradually  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the 
parents  ;  so  much  so  that  we  are  noAv  beginning  to  retain  under  our 
care  boys  and  girls  whom  their  parents,  of  the  tradesmen  class,  Avould 
in  former  days  have  sent  to  "boarding  schools,"  in  Avhich  they  AA'ould 
have  paid  more  and  learnt  less. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  institution  of  a  committee,  in  Avhich  laymen 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  school,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  great 
benefit.  It  diffuses  the  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor  more 
<  Avidely  over  the  parish,  and  exercises  a  Avholesome  control  over  all 
parties  concerned.  It  must  be  the  clergyman's  fault  if  he  has  not  all 
the  Aveight  that  is  due  to  his  position  and  attainments. 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  entertain  conscientious  scruples  to  the  acceptance  of  Govern- 
ment aid  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  first  establishment  of 
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the  system.    The  aid  given  by  Government  is  at  present  accepted      Part  I. 
by  members  of  all  denominations  and  by  the  population  of  all       chap.  i. 

districts.      The  only  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  those  

Baptists,  Independents,  and  Friends  whose  views  upon  public 
education  are  represented  by  the  Voluntary  School  Association, 
and  the  Congregational  Board. 

It  is,   however,  easier  to   get  a  school  built  than  to  get  it  Difficvilty  of 
supported,  and   there    is  more  evidence   that  the  Government  annual  sub- 
grants  promote  subscriptions  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter  scriptions. 
purpose.     Where  a  single  effort  is  to  be  made,  the  prospect  of 
Government  assistance  will  induce  private  individuals  to  con- 
tribute ;  but  v/here  there  is  a  fixed  annual  charge,  the  local  in- 
terest is  apt  to  flag,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ob- 
taining subscriptions  for  what  is  looked  upon  as  an  established 
institution.     Mr.  Winder's  report  contains  some  observations  on 
this  subject  which  deserve  consideration.     He  says  : — 

The  effect  of  central  aid  upon  annual  contributions  for  the  main-  Effect  of  cen- 
tenauce  of  schools  is  more  doubtful.     It  is  quite  impossible  in  districts  ^'^^l  aid  on 
like  mine  to  discover  the  amount  of  voluntary  donations  to  schools  even  3.naual  contu- 
for  the  current  year,  much  less  for  a  series  of  past  yeai's.     In  a  great 
many  instances  no  records  exist  which  might  serve  as  an  authority  ;  in 
the  next  place,  congregational  collections  for  united  purposes  of  day  and 
Sunday  schools  are  common  in  aid  of  or  substitution  for  subscriptions, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  share  allotted  to  each.     It  is  by 
no  means  unusual,  too,  for  a  school  to  go  on  getting  year  after  year  into 
debt,  and  be  finally  cleared  by  one  or  two  liberal  friends,  who  give  the 
necessary  money  privately  and  quietly,  without  any  account  being  kept 
or  remembered. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion   between  Opinions  of 
school  managers  on  the  question,  the  more  general  view  seemed  to  be  school  mana- 
that  in  so  far  as  a  particular  school  is  known  to  be  assisted  by  public  S^f^/"^  ^"^ 
money,  it  is  felt  to  have  a  loss  strong  claim  on  private  support  than  if  it 
were  not  so  assisted.     So  far  private  liberality  is  checked.     But  it  is 
equally  true  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  plan  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  schools  in  actual  existence,  each  of  which  when 
set  on   foot  has  specific  claims  on  the  bounty  of  neighbours  who  pre- 
viously had  no  call  made  on  them,  the  aggregate  amount  of  subscriptions 
has  been  largely  raised  through  its  influence. 

2.  School  Fees. 
Fees  supply  a  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  schools  Proportion  of 

income  sup- 

varymg  from  about  a  quarter  to  as  much  as  three-fifths.     Minute  plied  by  fees. 
information  respecting  the  fees  in  schools  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants  has  been  collected  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  is 
contained  in  a  table  in  the  Statistical  part  of  our  Keport.      The 
payments  vary  in  the  schools  of  different  denominations. 
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I'Aur  I. 
(.'iKip.  i. 


l{aising  the 
rate  of  fees. 


Mr.  Watkins' 
evidence. 


Mr.  Scott's 
•vklence. 


The  lullowiiig  table  y,ive.s  tlie  results  in  an  aljridg'cd  form  :  — 

Centesimal  Proportions  of  the  Total  Number  of  Children 
of  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Classes  of  Religious  Schools 
paying  certain  stated  Fees. 


Denomination  or  Class  of 
School. 


I\oiiian  Catliolic 
Church      of      Eng- 
land. 
Protestant  Dissent- 
ers    and    British 
schools. 

Total     - 


1  d.   and 

less  than 

2d. 


65-93 
37-3 


2d.   and 

less  than 

3d. 


3d.   and 

less  than 

4d. 


4c/. 


Over 
4d. 


17 


0/ 


25-72 
45-25 

39-96 


4-92 
11-51 

22-23 


2-71 
4-15 

15-79 


•72 
1-79 

4-45 


34-6 


43-19 


13-41 


Q-5       2-3 


Whether  the  rate  of  fees  denoted  by  this  table  could  be  raised 
is  a  question  on  Avliich  our  inquiries  have  not  enabled  ns  to 
express  any  general  and  decided  opinion.  The  rates  differ  widely, 
not  only  in  the  schools  of  difterent  denominations,  Init  in 
different  districts.  In  Church  of  England  schools  in  Yorkshire 
only  16-19  and  in  Lancashire  and  the  Isle  of  Man  onl}^  22-d') 
per  cent,  of  the  children  pay  so  little  as  Id.  a  week,  wliilst  in 
Buckingham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  three  adjoining  counties  the 
proportion  is  60-95,  and  in  the  Western  counties  GG'53  per  cent. 

Mr.  Watkins,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Yorksliire,  stated 
tliat  throughout  his  district  the  fees  were  usually  a  little  over  2d. 
a  week,  that  the  experiment  of  inci-easing  that  amount  had  been 
hardly  ever  tried ;  and  though  he  would  not  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  the  fees,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  his  evidence  seemed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  prospect 
of  the  success  of  such  a  measure.*  Mr,  Scott,  the  principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Training  School,  said  that  "  except  in  rural  and  infont 
"  Wesleyan  schools,"  3d.  a  week  was  usually  charged:  he  thought 
that  4d.  would  be  "  a  very  great  strain  "  upon  the  poor.f  Mr. 
Uuwin,  speaking  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Board,  which  reject  State  aid  on  principle,  said  that  though 
the  suburb  in  which  the  model  schools  connected  with  the  Board 
are  situated  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  London,  the  parents  paid 
about  12s.  a  year,  which  for  a  school  year  of  44  weeks  would  be 
more  than  2d.  a  week.| 


*  Evidence,  1122  to  1132  ;  1145  to  1147.   f  Evidence,  2052  to  2055;  2C57  to  20.09. 
$  Evidence,  2242,  2243,  2244. 
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As    the   whole   expense    of  the    education    of  each    child    is       Part  I. 

about  1^.  10s.  a  year,  including  the  share  of  grants  for  teachers       Chap.  i. 

and  central   and  office    expenses,  and   as   the  attendance   of  the 

children  lasts  at  the  utmost  for  only  44  weeks  in  the  year,  no  Full  price  of 

.  j?i  •      1  M  1         1        education  sup- 

parent  can  be  said  to  pay  fully  for  the  education  oi  his  cliild,  unless  pUed  is  8d.  a 

lie  pays  at  least  8(7.  a  week.     The  difference  between  what  he  ^■*^^^- 
actually  pays  and   8d.  a  week  is  in  tiie   nature  of  a  chai'itable 
donation.     There  is  therefore  reason  for  raising  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment   as  nearly  to  8d.    a    week  as   the   ability  of  the  parents 
will  permit. 

The    question    whether     such   a   course   is   possible    in   any  Ability  to  pay 
particular   case  will    of  course    depend    upon  a  variety  of  local  ^^™^'    ^^' , 
circumstances.      Tlie    ability    of    a    poor     agricultural    district  tion  not  valued, 
can  be  no  guide   as    to    that  of  a   rich    manufacturing    town  ; 
but  the  evidence   seems  to  prove  that  an  increase  in  these  pay- 
ments is  practicable  in  many  cases,  and  that  it  is  not  so  unwel- 
come to  the  parents  as  iniglit  be  expected.      Almost  all  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  though  the  offer  of  gratuitous  education 
might  be  accepted  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  parents  (and  in 
fact  in  ragged  schools  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions  against 
their  being  used  by  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  were  not 
intended),  it  would  in  general  be  otherwise.     The  sentiment  of 
independence  is  strong,  and  it  is  wounded  by  the  offer  of  an  ab- 
solutely gratuitous  education. 

The    feelings,  which    tend    to    make    the    offer    of  gratuitous  Parents  not 
instruction  unpopular,  tend  also  to  incline  the  parents  to  pay  as  ^°*^'^^u^^A^p_ 
large  a  share  as  they  can  reasonably  afford  of  the  expense  of  the  can. 
education  of  their  children.      Several  instances  are  given,  both 
by  the  in.spectors  and  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  which 
the   parents  willingly  concurred  in   an   increase   of  the   school 
pence.     "  So  far,"  says  Mr.  Norris,*  "  from  high  fees  emptying  a 
"  school,  I  have  found  that  of  the  schools  in  my  district  (Chester, 
"  Stafford,  and    Shropshire)  the   most  expensive  are    the    most 
"  popular ;"  and  instances  are  given,  both  by  Mr.  Norris  and  by 
Mr.  Cumin,  in  which  the  raising  of  the  fees  was  decidedly  popular 
with  the  parents,!  and  was  followed  by  an  increased  attendance 
of  children.     This,  of  course,  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  point, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  district.     If  the 
fees  are  too  high  the  poor  will  be  driven  from  the  school,  and  it 


*  Min.  1851-52,  p.  729. 

t  Mr.  Norris's  Keport,  Min.  1853-54,  vol.  II.,  pp.  525-26;  Report,  p.  74. 
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High  fees  not 
popular  in 
themselves. 


Part  I.       will  be  frequented  by  children  of  a  higher  class,  for  whom  the 

Chap.  1.      Government  grant  is  not  intended. 

Some  of  our  witnesses  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  broadly 
that  high  fees  are  more  popular  with  the  parents  than  low 
ones.  This  appears  extremely  improbable.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  the  parents,  or  at  least  the  large  majority  of  them, 
mistrust  the  value  of  a  purely  gratuitous  education ;  that  they 
prefer  paying  a  comparatively  higli  fee  to  an  efficient  school  to 
paying  a  low  fee  to  an  inefficient  one  ;  and  that  they  believe  a 
high  fee  to  imply  peculiar  efficiency  or  at  least  peculiar  attention. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  school  which  combined  high  fees 
witli  a  reputation  for  inefficiency  would  soon  lose  its  pupils. 
Graduated  fees.  An  arrangement  is  occasionally  made  with  respect  to  school 
pence,  wliicli  deserves  notice.  The  payments  are  graduated 
according  to  the  position  in  life  of  the  parents,  fsirmers  and  shop- 
keepers being  charged  more  than  mechanics  and  labourers.  This 
plan  is  favourably  spoken  of  t  by  several  informants.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  affording  an  additional  security  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  school,  as  the  richer  class  of  parents  would  never  continue  to 
pay  the  higher  scale  of  fees  unless  they  represented  an  adequate 
advantage. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  payment,  Mr.  Fraser's  report 
contains  an  observation  of  considerable  importance.     He  says,f — 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  system  of  school  fees  if 
the  payments  were  made  monthly  ;  or,  still  greater,  if  quarterly,  instead 
of  weekly.  The  weekly  payment  has  this  difficulty  about  it.  If  a 
child  is  unavoidably  kept  from  school,  perhaps  only  for  a  single  day, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  Avhole  week  is  often  lost,  because  the 
parent  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  fee,  on  which,  of  course, 
from  its  amount,  no  discount  can  be  given,  for  four  days'  schooling  ;  so 
that  if  a  child  is  absent  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  the 
master  sees  his  face  again  till  the  following  Monday. 

This  difficulty,  which  is  not  felt  in  the  free  schools,  would  be  cer- 
tainly obviated  if  the  payments  were  for  longer  periods,  ifi  advance  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  considerable  reduction  might  be  made  in 
consideration  of  possible  contingencies  ;  e.g.  a  shilling,  or  even  ten- 
pence,  a  quarter,  instead  of  a  penny  a  Aveek,  or  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  a  quarter,  instead  of  twopence  a  week  ;  and  the  school  income 
still  be  a  large  gainer  by  the  change.  Having  had  eight  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  system  in  my  own  parochial  school,  I  ventured  to 
advocate  its  adoption  Avhenever  I  had  the  opportunity. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  managers  do  not  in  general  appear 
to  be  so  strict  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  fees,  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  make  exceptions  to  meet  particular  cases.   In  reference 


Payments 
should  be  in 
advance  and 
for  lunger 
periods. 


Special  ar- 
rangements. 


*  Mr.  Mitchell's  Report,  Min.  18.54-55,  p.  471. 


t  Report,  p.  68, 
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to  schools  which  are  ahnost  entirely  supported  by  school  pence,  or       I*akt  I. 

by  the  subscriptions  of  tbe  parents,  and  which  are 'thus  much  in       Chap,  i, 

the  nature  of  proprietary  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Lingen 

says,*  "  I  think  that  you  would  almost  invariably  find  that  no 

"  person  would  be  turned  away  from  such  a  school  if  he  wished 

"  to  enter  on  payment  of  a  lower  fee.     If  you  were  to  put  it 

"  before  the  managers,  A.B.  can  pay  2d.  a  week,  but  cannot  pay 

"  id.  a  week,  and  wishes  to  come  to  this   school,  I  do  not  think 

'*  that  you  would  ever  find  that  they  would  turn  that  child 

"  away."     It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  charge  a  reduced  fee 

for  the  attendance  of  more  children  than  one  belonging  to  the 

same  family. 

Private  schools  are  supported  exclusively  by  the  payments  of  Fees  in  private 
scholars.  The  fees  charged  in  them  often  vary  according  to  the 
subjects  taught,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  very 
minute  statistics,  to  show  the  average  payments.  Light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  two  tables  in  the  statistical  part  of 
our  Report,  constructed  from  the  returns  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  showing  the  number  and  centesimal 
proportion  of  scholars  attending  schools  in  which  the  highest  fee 
stands  at  various  rates,  from  Id.  to  Is.,  and  the  number  and 
centesimal  proportion  of  schools  in  which  they  are  charged. 

It  appears  that  in  68*95  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  containing 
66*77  of  the  scholars,  the  highest  charge  is  from  2d.  to  6d.,  that 
in  16*57  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  containing  17 '73  of  the  scholars 
tbe  highest  fee  ranges  from  7d.  to  Is.;  and  that  in  13 '82  percent, 
of  the  schools,  containing  1 1;  •  72  of  the  scholars,  the  highest  charge 
is  upwards  of  Is.  a  week. 

3.  Subscriptions. 

Subscriptions  are  the  next  source  of  income  ;  their  payment  Proportion 
is  the  condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Government  subg^criptions 
grants  and  school  pence  depends.  The  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  other  sources  of  income  has  been  already  shown  to  vary 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  income  of  the  school. 
The  principal  point  of  interest  connected  with  them  is  the 
question  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  difierent  parts  of  the  Subscriptions 
country.     Subscriptions  stand  upon  a  difierent  footing  in  manu-  ^^^^ . 
facturing  districts,  in  large  towns,  and  in  agricultural  districts. 


*  Eridence,  p.  10. 
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In  manufactur- 
ing districts 
employers  of 
labour  con- 
tribute largely 


In  manufacturing  districts,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  manufactures  are  cariied  on  in  large 
establishments,  the  employers  of  labour  exercise  a  supervision 
over  the  education  of  the  Avorkpeople  in  their  employ  which  is 
uidcnown  elsewhere.  Not  only  do  they  contribute  themselves  a 
very  large  |)roportion  towards  the  annual  support  of  schools,  but 
they  not  unfrequently  compel  the  persons  in  their  employment  to 
contrilmte  also,  by  means  of  weekly  stoppages  from  their  wages. 
Mr.  Fosters  experience  in  Durham  and  Cumberland  supplied 
several  instances  of  this  practice,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  met  with  it  also 
in  the  ironworks  in  South  Wales.  "  In  South  Wales,"  says  Mr. 
Jenkins,*  "  a  charge  on  the  earnings  of  the  workman,  in  the  form 
"  of  a  poundage,  or  a  deduction  of  a  sum  amounting  from  a 
"  penny  to  three  halfpence  per  head,  from  their  weekly  wages," 
is  made  for  the  support  of  schools  connected  with  collieries  and 
ironworks,  and  is  levied  on  all  alike,  even  young  and  unmarried 
men  and  boys.  Mr.  Foster  constructed  a  table  with  respect 
to  49  schools  in  his  disti-ict  (Durham  and  Auckland),  showing 
the  proportions  in  which  various  persons  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  The  result  shows  the  deep  interest  which, 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  large  employers  of  labour  take  in  the 
education  of  the  persons  in  their  employ. 


Landowners    - 

Occupiers 

Owners  or  lessees  of  mines 

Houseliolclers 

Ministers  of  religion  - 


In  the  Coal 
District. 


27  ■  0  per  cent. 

1-6  „ 
56-0 

0-7  „ 
14-7        „ 


In  the  Rural 

and  Lead  Minium 

Districts. 


67  ■  4  per  cent. 

0-7        „ 

4-8        „ 

9-7        „ 
17-4 


Bradford  and 
Rochdale. 


In  Bradford  and  Rochdale,  and  generally  in  towns  to  which 
the  half-time  system  applies,  the  eflect  of  legislation  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  to  force  the  manufacturers  to  provide  schools 
in  connexion  with  their  factories,  and  in  other  cases  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  unless 
a  school  which  could  receive  the  half-time  children  connected 
with  their  factories  could  be  established  by  other  means,  has 
induced  them  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  establishment  of  such 
schools.f 


*  Report,  p.  521. 


t  Mr.  Winder,  Report,  p.  211,212. 
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In  rural  districts  a  state  of   things   exists  less  favourable  to       Tart  I. 
education.     In  the  first  place,  the  schools  are  relatively  far  more       Cliap.  i. 
expensive  than  in   the  towns,  because    they   are    smaller  ;    the 
school  fees  are  lower,   seldom  exceeding  Id.  a  week,  and  thus  In  rural  dis- 
private  subscriptions  are  more  important.      In  the  second  place,  owners  contii- 
the  landowners  do  not  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  schools  ^"te  too  little, 
so  liberally  as  the  wealthy   classes   in  mining  di.stricts  or  large 
towns,    so    that    the   burden     of    supporting    the    schools    falls 
principally   on  the  parochial  clergy,   who  are   very  ill    able  to 
support  it.     This  is  set  in  a  strong  light  by  a  letter  published 
in  the    appendix  to   Mr.  Fraser's  report,  from  which   it  results 
that  4,518?.  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription  towards    the 
support  of  168  schools  was  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

£         £   s.   d. 

169  clergymen  contributed  1,782  or  10  10 

399  landowners         ,, 

217  occupiers  „ 

102  householders       ,, 

1-il  other  persons      ,, 
The  rental  of  the  399   landowners  is  estimated  at  650.000Z. 
a  year.      Mr.   Hedley  gives  the  following  table,    as  to  certain 
schools  in  regard  to  which  he  had   the  opportunity  of  makinn- 
the  same  inquiry. 


1,782  or 

10  10 

0 

each. 

Mr.  Eraser's 

2,127  „ 

5     6 

0 

,, 

Report. 

200  „ 

0  18 

6 

J, 

181  „ 

1   15 

6 

>5 

228 

Annual  Subscriptions  paid  by  Landoavnkrs,  Occupiers,  and 

Clergy. 


Mr.  Hedlej's 
Report. 


School. 

From  Owners. 

From  Occupiers. 

From  Clergj-. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

12  and  house. 

— 

10 

2 

— 

10* 

10 

3 

— 

11 

2.5 

4 

— 

4 

1.5 

5 

47 

— 



6 

— 

— 

lOOf 

7 

— 

— 

30 

8 

.5 

3 

5 

9 

2 

) 

40 

10 

20 

— 

10 

11 

— 

— 

40 

12 

30 





13 

60 

— 



14 

— 



70 

15 

— 

3 

50 

16 

— 

— 

16 

17 

— 

— 

25 

18 

24 

7 

25 

By  a  voluntary  penny  rate. 


t  For  t\7o  united  parishes. 
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Part  I.  "pi^g  lieaviness  of  tlie  burden  borne  by  the  clergy  is  imperfectly 

Chap.  1.      indicated  even  by  such  figures  as  these.     It  frequently  happens 

that  the  clergyman  considers  himself  responsible  for  whatever  is 

Clergy  make     necessary  to  make  the  accounts  of  the  school  balance,  and  thus 
lip  denciencies.  -^  ... 

he  places  himself  towards  the  school  in  the  position  of  a  banker 

wlio  allows  a  customer  habitually  to  overdraw  his  account.  He 
is  the  man  who  most  feels  the  mischief  arising  from  want  of 
education.  Between  him  and  the  ignorant  part  of  his  adult 
parishioTiers  there  is  a  chasm.  They  will  not  come  near  him,  and 
do  not  understand  him  if  he  forces  himself  upon  them.  He  feels 
that  the  only  means  of  improvement  is  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  and  he  knows  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary 
exjDense  can  be  extracted  from  the  parents.  He  begs  from  his 
neighbours,  he  begs  from  the  landowners  ;  if  he  fails  to  persuade 
them  to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  burden,  he  begs  from  his 
friends,  and  even  from  strangers  ;  and  at  last  submits  most 
meritoriously,  and  most  generously,  to  bear  not  only  his  own 
proportion  of  the  expense,  but  also  that  which  ought  to  be  borne 
by  others.  It  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  school  inspec- 
tors,* and  it  is  our  duty  to  state  that  as  a  class  the  landowners, 
especially  those  who  are  non-resident  (though  there  are  many 
honourable  exceptions),  do  not  do  their  duty  in  the  support  of 
popular  education,  and  that  they  allow  others,  who  are  far  less 
able  to  afford  it,  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  neglect. 
In  Dissenting  These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  schools  connected  with  the 
schools  nunie-  C*liurch  of  England,  to  which  denomination  almost  all  the  schools 

roiis  small         i^  rural  districts  belong.     In  British  schools,  and  schools  con- 
subscriptions.  .IT-.  T-W  i-  T  •  •  1-1 

nected  with  Protestant  Dissenting  denominations,  which  are 
generally  situated  in  towns,  the  number  of  subscribers  is  much 
larger,  and  the  amount  of  each  subscription  is  smaller.  In  some 
cases  these  subscriptions  are  given  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  school  becomes,  to  use  the  expression 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lingen,  a  sort  of  "  proprietary  school  "  for  those 
who  attend  it. 

Endowments  are  considered  in  a  separate  part  of  this  Report, 
and  the  occasional  sources  of  income  call  for  no  remark. 

4.  The  Number  of  Schools  and  Scholaks. 
Object  of  the         ""fije    obiect  of   this    examination  is   to    show   what   may  be 

section 

described  as  the  gj'oss  amount   of  popular  education.     This  gross 

*  Miu.  IS-iS-.OO,  vol.  ii.  p.  193;  ib.    195)  Min.   1850-.'51,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331;  Min. 
1852-53,  p.  296  j  Min,  1855-56,  p.  305. 
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amount  is  subject  to  large  qualifications  and  deductions  which       Part  I. 
will  he  pointed  out  in  the  following  chapters,  when  we  come       Chap.  i. 
to  consider  the  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  quality  of  the 
education  given. 

The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  scholars 
whose  names  are  on  the  hooks  of  the  different  elementary  schools 
in  England  and  Wales.  This  number  is  of  com'se  far  larger  than 
the  number  of  scholars  in  regular  or  even  in  average  attendance. 
The  relation  between  these  numbers  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
chapter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  results  given  below  have  been  reached  is  Number  of 
as  follows: — We  obtained  through  the  different  central  societies  and  ioo/«^of  schools 

public  departments  already  enumerated  statistics  of  almost  all  the  i°  England  and 

Wales, 
public  schools  in  England  and  Wales.    We  ascertained  through  the 

Assistant  Commissioners  the  proportion  which  in  their  districts, 
comprising  about  one- eighth  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
was  borne  by  the  scholars  in  private,  to  the  scholars  in  public 
schools,  and  assuming  this  proportion  to  hold  good  for  the  country 
at  large,  we  made  the  necessary  addition  to  the  number  ascer- 
tained to  belong  to  the  public  schools.  The  result  at  which  we 
arrived  was  that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858,  being  the  time 
at  which  this  part  of  our  inquiry  was  made,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales,  58,975  week-day  schools,  containing  2,535,462 
scholars.  Of  the  schools,*  24,563,  containing  1,675,158  scholars, 
were  public,  and  34,41 2,t  containing  860,304  scholars,  were 
private.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  public  week-day 
school  was  68 '2,  the  average  number  in  each  private  week-day 
school  24*82.  Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools, 
911,152  were  males,  and  764,006  females.  In  private  schools 
there  were  389,607  males  and  470,697  females. 

Of  the  2,535,462  children  on  the  books  of  week-day  schools, 
35,000  were  in  collegiate  and  superior  endowed  schools,  and 
286,768  in  private  schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
making  together  321,768  children  receiving  a  superior  educa- 
tion. 

Thus  the  number  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes  under  edu- 
cation is  2,213,694. 


*  By  "  school'"  is  here  meant  a  separate  department,  under  a  separate  principal 
teacher.  Thus  an  establishment  containing  a  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  school,  would 
be  regarded  not  as  one,  but  as  three  schools. 

f  It  may  be  remarked  by  way  of  comparison  that  the  number  of  private  schools  as 
ascertained  by  the  census,  was  30,524. 
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Chap,  1. 


Classes  of 
schools  and 
composition 
each  class. 


The  public  scliools  may  he  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

I.  Scliools    supported    by    religious  ] 

denominations  -  -  j 

II.  Schools   not   specially  connected  \ 

^^  witli  Teligious  deTU)minations   -  3 

III.  Schools  entirely  or  almost  entirely  ) 

supported  by  taxation  -  -' 

IV.  Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer  ) 

endowed  schools  -  -  i 


Sthool. 

Scholars. 

22,047 

1,549,312 

357 

43,098 

999 

47,748 

560* 

35,000 

24,563 

1,675,158 

The  subdivisions  of  which  each  of  these  classes  is  composed, 
and  the  average  size  of  the  schools  which  each  subdivision  con- 
tains, appear  from  the  following  table. 

These  statistics  relating  to  the  various  classes  of  public  week- 
day schools,  and  also  those  respecting  evening  and  Sunday  schools, 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  counties  in  the  statistics  printed 
with  our  report. 


Description  of  School. 


Number  of  Week-day  Schools  and  of 
Scholars. 


AVpok-da^- 
Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


Male. 


Class  I, 

Church  of  England 
liritisli  Scliools     - 
Koniaii  Catholics  - 
Wesleyan  (old  connexion) 
Congregational    - 
Baptist     -  -  - 

Unitarian 

Calvinistic  Methodist  («)f 
Jews        -  -  - 

Society  of  Friends  (a) 
Presbyterian    Church,    in 

England  (a). 
Primitive  Methodists  («) 
Presbyterians,  undefined  (a) 
Methodists, new  connex"  (a) 
United  Methodist  F.  Ch.(ft) 


Total 


19,549 

1,131 

743 

445 

388 

144 

54 

44 

20 

33 

28 

26 
17 
14 
11 


624,104 

89,843 

41,678 

35,887 

18,143 

5,102 

2,105 

1,7.:9 

1,908 

1,674 

1,675 

643 
1,528 
1,096 

656 


Female. 


Total. 


Average 
Number 

of 
Scholars 

in  a 
School. 


562,982 

61,162 

44,188 

23,986 

15,020 

4,286 

1,983 

1,170 

1,296 

1,352 

1,048 

699 

1,064 

755 

520 


-     22,647   827,801  721,511   1,54.9,312 


1,187,086 

151,005 

85,866 

59,873 

33,163 

9,388 

4,088 

2,929 

3,204 

3,026 

2,723 

1,342 
2,592 
1,851 
1,176 


60*7 

113*5 

115*5 

134*5 

85*4 

65*2 

75*7 

66*5 

160*2 

91*7 

97*2 

51*6 
152-4 
132*2 
107* 


(«)  These  returns  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851. 


*  These  round  nun;bers  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  of  Education  of  1851. 
^  t  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Education  Commission  to  Calvinistic  schools,  but  the  returns  were  so  imperfect  that 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  census  returns. 
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Number  of  Week-day  Schools  and  of 
Scholars. 

Average 
Number 

Description  of  School— con/. 

Week- 
day 
Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

of 
Scholars 

in  a 
School. 

Cl\ss  II. 

Ragged  Schools  - 
Orphan  and  Philanthropic 
Birkbeck  Schools 
Factory  Schools  (a) 

192 
40 
10 

115 

10,308 
2,116 
1,088 
9,000 

10,601 

1,646 

339 

8,000 

20,909 
3,762 
1,427 

17,000 

108-9 

94-5 

142-7 

147-8 

Total 

357 

22,512 

20,586 

43,098 

— 

Class  III. 

Workhouse 
Reformatory 
Naval  {b) 
Military  (c) 

869 
47 
13 
70 

18,313 
2,198 
1,476 
6,852 

16,990 

485 

15 

1,419 

35,303 
2,683 
1,491 
8,271 

40-6 

57-0 

114-6 

118-1 

Total 

999 

28,839 

18,909 

47,748 

— 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  or 
richer  Endowed  Schools 
(a). 

560 

32,000 

3,000 

35,000 

62-5 

Part  I. 
Chap.  1. 


(a)  These  returns  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851. 
(6)  Not  including  ships'  schools, 
(c)  Not  including  regimental  schools. 


The  scliools  are  either  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  boys  and  girls,  Proportion  of 
or  for   infants.     Some   notion   of    the    proportion    which    they  and  mixed ' 
bear  to  each  other  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  of  1,895  schools, 
schools  in   the   districts   of  the   Assistant    Commissioners,    927 
or  48-9  per  cent,  were  mixed,  421  or  22*2  per  cent,  were  boys', 
342  or  18-1  per  cent,  girls',  and  205  or  10-8  per  cent,  infants' 
schools. 

The  evening  schools,  like  the  day  schools,  are  connected  for  Statistics  of 
the  most  part  with  religious  denominations.     Their  distribution  schods\ 
and  the   number   of  their   scholars   is  shown  bv  the  folio v/insf 
table  : — 
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Number  of  Evening  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Schools, 

Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

I.e., 
Depart- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

ments. 

Church  of  England     - 

1,547* 

39,928 

14,229 

54,157 

Congregational 

125 

3,748 

2,596 

6,344 

British  Schools 

108 

2,842 

1,408 

4,250 

Roman  Catholic 

96 

3,292 

5,121 

8,413 

Baptist           -             -             - 

73 

1,854 

1,098 

2,952 

Unitarian        ,             -              - 

37 

950 

760 

1,710 

Wcsleyan  (old  connexion) 

21 

687 

463 

1,150 

Jews                _              .              - 

6 

123 

182 

305 

Non-Sectarian 

9 

654 

324 

978 

Ragged  Schools 

14 

493 

214 

707 

Total 

2,036 

54,571 

26,395 

80,966 

*  This  number  of  Church  of  England  Evening  Schools  is  estimated.  The  number  of  evening 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  was  absolutely  ascertained  by  the  National  Society ;  but  the 
number  of  departments  or  schools  was  not  ascertained ;  in  order,  however,  to  find  it  with 
proximate  accuracy,  the  proportion  of  evening  scholars  to  each  evening  school  existing  in  the 
ten  specimen  districts  has  been  applied  to  the  ascertained  number,  54,157. 

Sunday  schools.      The  following  table  gives  similar  information  with  respect  to 
Sunday  Schools : — 


Number  of  Sunday  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Schools, 

Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

i.e., 

Depart- 

Male. 

Female.          Total, 

ments. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England    - 

22,236 

540,303 

552,519 

1,092,822 

Wesleyan  (old  connexion) 

4,311 

224,519 

229,183 

453,702 

Congregational 

1,935 

128,081 

139,145 

267,226 

Primitive  Methodist 

1,493 

68,273 

68,656 

136,929 

Baptist           -             -             . 

1,420 

77,153 

82,349 

159,502 

Calvinistic  Methodists* 

962 

60,025 

52,715     112,740 

Methodist  (new  connexion)    - 

336 

24,943 

26,574       51,517 

UnitedMethodistFree  Churches 

402 

30,540 

32,069 

62,609 

Roman  Catholics 

263 

15,768 

19,690 

35,458 

Unitarians    -              -              - 

133 

6,940 

6,202 

13,142 

Non-Denominational 

23 

1,537 

1,125 

2,662 

Jews  (Sabbath) 

2 

18 

70  j             88 

Total 

33,516 

1,178,100 

1,210,297  2,388,397 

Class  II. 

Ragged  Schools  (Sunday  and  "1 
Sunday  evening)                 -  J 

356 

11,625 

11,532 

23,157 

Total 

33,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

*  The  numbers  of  tlie  Calvnnstic  Methodist  schools  and  scholars  have  been  taken  from  the 
Census  Returns  of  1851.  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  were  issued  from  the 
Otlice  of  tbo  Jiducation  Commission;  but  the  Returns  were  so  imperfect  that  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  Census  Returns. 
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Of  the  children  thus  enumerated,   917,255   were  in  1860   on      part  I. 
the  books  of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the   Com-       Chap.  i. 

mittee  of  Council.     The  total  number  of  children  in  schools  of         

the  first  and  second  of  the  four  classes  mentioned  in  page  80,  Proportion  of 
was,  when  our  returns  were  made,   1,592,410.     If  this  number  ^^  Pj,j^,yQoun. 
remains  unaltered  there  are  675,155  scholars  in  public  schools  of  cii  grants  to 

.        children  ac- 

the  class  for  which  the  grants  were  intended,  but  which  derive  tualiy  at  schoo 
no  annual  advantage  from  them.  for  .vhom  grant 

=>  -was  intfenaed. 

In  the  private  schools  there  were  860,801!  pupils.  In  the 
specimen  districts  it  appeared  from  the  returns  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  scholars  in  private  schools  belonged  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  If  tliis  proportion  is  applied  to  the 
whole  country  it  would  follow  thab  573,536  of  the  children  in 
private  schools  are  of  the  class  for  which  the  annual  grants 
are  intended  and  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  These,  added 
to  the  scholars  in  unassisted  public  schools,  make  a  total  of 
1,248,691  children  to  whose  education  the  annual  grant  does 
not  contribute. 

In  round  numbers,  the  annual  grants  in  1860  promoted  the  edu- 
cation of  about  920,000  children,  whilst  they  leave  unaffected  the 
education  of  1,250,000  others  of  the  same  class.  The  number 
of  children  unassisted  is  somewhat  larger  than  this,  as  it  has  no 
doubt  increased  since  our  statistics  were  collected.    These  figures,  Annual  grant 

however,  do  not  show  the  full  extent  to  which  the  annual  grants  ^^]^°^^  ^°^^ 

^  hold  more 

promote  education,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  schools  children  than 
assisted  by  the  Privy  Council  gTants  could  accommodate  many  ^^ 
more  children  than  they  actually  contain.  In  the  schools  visited 
on  account  of  annual  grants  in  England  and  Wales  in  1859,  the 
number  of  scholars  on  the  books  was  789,186.  The  schools  con- 
tained accommodation  for  970,353  children,  at  eight  square  feet 
per  child.* 

We   have    no    exact   information   as   to   the   extent   of    the  ^        ,  .  ,. 

General  statis- 

accommodation  for  scholars  in  schools  not  in  the  receipt  of  t leal  results  of 
annual  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council.  If  the  same  P''^^^°*  ^^^  ^™' 
l)roportion  holds  for  these  schools  as  for  those  referred  to 
in  the  table  given  in  the  minutes  for  1859-60,  they  might 
contain  1,127,821  children.  In  drawing  practical  conclusions 
from  this  fact,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  unascertained 
deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  unequal  local  distri- 
bution of  the  schools.  The  surplus  accommodation  is  not  always 
provided  in  the  places  where  the  population  requires  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  precautions  are  taken  by  the  Committee  of  Council 


*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  3. 
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Number  of 
children  who 
on  ."ht  to  be  in 
scliool  at  the 
same  time, 
assuming 
all  to  receive 
the  average 
amount  of 
education. 

IIow  far  pos- 
sible to  ascer- 
tain average 
length  of 
attendance. 


Number  that 
should  be  on 
the  books. 


Number  actu- 
ally on  the 
books. 
Children 
educated  at 
home,  or  left 
•without  educa- 
tion from  sick- 
cess  or  neglect 


against  tlio  erection  of  larger  schools  than  are  required.  Taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  appears  probable  that 
a  considerably  larger  number  of  children  might  be  educated  in 
the  annual  grant  schools  than  is  the  case  at  present,  though  of 
course  at  some  increase  of  expense. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children 
ascertained  to  be  at  school  at  a  given  time.  Its  accuracy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  considerations,  which  give  nearly  the 
same  result,  though  they  set  out  from  an  independent  base  and 
establish  separate  conclusions. 

The  only  way  of  discovering  with  complete  accuracy  how 
long  the  names  of  children  are  usually  retained  on  the  books  of 
schools  would  be  to  examine  the  careers  of  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual children  sufiiciently  large  to  furnish  an  average  applicable 
to  all  the  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  country.  The 
intricacy  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  impossibilit}'  of  obtaining 
trustwortliy  evidence  as  to  the  multitude  of  minute  points  which 
it  would  have  embraced,  put  it  out  of  the  question.  .Such  evi- 
dence, however,  as  there  is,  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bulk  of  the  children  who  attend  elementary  schools  have 
their  names  on  the  books  of  some  school  from  six  to  ten  years 
of  age,  though  a  considerable  number  go  before  six  and  many 
remain  as  late  as  twelve.  The  children  of  the  higher  classes 
probably  attend  longer.  We  may  therefore  assume,  in  order  to 
calculate  the  number  of  children  who  ouo'ht  to  be  at  school  at  a 
given  time,  that  the  average  period  of  attendance  for  children  of 
all  classes  does  not  exceed  six  years.  Assuming,  therefore,  six 
years  as  the  average  period  of  attendance,  the  names  of  one-half 
of  the  children  between  8  and  15,  or  2,655,7G7  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  books  of  some  school  at  the  time  when  our  sta- 
tistics were  exhibited,  in  order  that  all  might  then  have  been 
receiving  some  education. 

The  number  actually  on  the  books  of  all  schools  was  2,5o5,4'62. 
This  falls  short  of  the  number  required  by  120,805. 

Against  this  deficiency  we  have  to  .set  oft"  children  perma- 
nently incapacitated  by  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  of  whose 
number  we  have  no  certain  estimate,  and  children,  educated 
at  home,  the  number  of  whom  must  be  small,  except  in  the 
wealthier  classes.  Most  of  the  children  who,  being  able  to 
attend,  do  not  belong  to  any  school,  appear  from  evidence  given 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  report  to  be  the  children  of  out-door 
paupers  or  of  parents  viciously  inclined.  With  these  exceptions, 
almost  all  the  children  in  the  country  capable  of  going  to  school 
receive  some  instruction. 
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If  the  average  period  of  attendance  is  shorter  than  six  years,       Part  T. 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  names  which  ought  to  be,       Chap.  i. 

and  the  number  which  are  on  the  books,   would  be    even  less         

than  it  actually  is.  J^STat. 

The    average    duration,    as    determined   exclusively    by  our  tendance 
statistics,     and     independently     of    the    general    evidence,     is  gcieney 
^-^^I?.-  =  5-7.     This  result  confirms  the  inference  drawn  from  smaUer. 
the  general  evidence. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  general,  as  distinguished  General  evi- 

°  JO  >    ^  o  ^      dence  as  to 

from  the  statistical,  evidence.     Wherever  the  Assistant  Commis-  attendance, 
sioners  went,   they  found  schools  of  some  sort,  and  failed  to 
discover  any  considerable  number  of  children  who  did  not  attend 
school  for  some  time,  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Fraser  estimates  that  of  the  children  of  the  school  age,  two-  Mr.  Fraser. 
thii-ds  are  at  school.     Of  those  who  are  not  at  school,  two-thirds 
are   at   work,    and  the  remaining  third,  who  thus  form   about 
one-ninth  of  the  whole,  are  to  be  found  idling,  playing,  or  begging 
about  the  streets. 

Ml'.  Hedley  says  :* — 

I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  accm-acy  Mr.  Hedley 
what  nnmber  of  children  are  left  altogether  without  education,  but, 
from  the  answers  given  to  my  inquiries,  I  should  suppose  it  to  be 
between  5  and  10  per  cent.  These  are  almost  always  the  children  of 
dissipated  parents,  who  are  totally  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
families,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  reason  for  keeping  their  children 
from  school.     In  villages  these  cases  are  much  fewer  than  in  towns. 

Mr.  Cumin  enters  t  into  calculations  to  show  that  almost  Mr.  Cumin. 
'*  every  child  between  3  and  10  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
*'  education."  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "I  believe,  very  few  cases 
"  indeed  in  which  children  have  been  at  no  school  whatever. 
"  To  one  clergyman  in  Bristol,  to  another  in  Plymouth,  and  to 
"  a  third  in  Stoke,  I  put  this  question,  'Do  you  know  any 
"  '  moderately  respectable  man,  making  1 2s.  a  week  and  upwards, 
"  '  who  does  not  send  his  children  to  school  ?'  In  every  case  the 
"  answer  was  in  the  negative.  I  went  myself  with  the  Rev. 
"  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Stoke,  in  order  to  see  if  I  could  find  an 
*'  instance,  and,  though  we  made  diligent  inquiry,  we  were 
"  unsuccessful.  Ao-ain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Procter  told  me  he  had 
"  made  an  education  census  of  his  parish  some  time  ago,  and 
*'  found  no  child  without  education." 

Dr.    Hodgson,     who    reports    unfavourably    of  the  state    of  Dr.  Hodgson, 

..  -lOiiPTiN    Mr.  loster,  and 

education  in  his  district  (which  was  in  the   South   ot   London),  ^ly,  winder. 

says,:}:  "  There  are  very  few,  perhaps,  who  do  not  '  see  the  inside ' 
*  Keport,  p.  146,  f  Report,  p.  59.  t  Report,  p.  5 IS. 
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Part  I.       "  of  something  that  may  be  called  a  school,  especially  since  the 

Chap.  1.      «  establishment  of  ragged  schools/'     Mr.  Foster  says,*  "There 

"  are  few  families  without   some   kind  of   school  within   easy 

"  reach."      And   Mr.  Winder    observes,!    "My    own    inquiries, 

"  which  were  rather  extensive,  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 

"  amongst  the  respectable  working  men  in  the  towns,  this  abso- 

"  lute  neglect  is  almost  unknown,  and  that  so  much  of  it  as 

"  there  may  be  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  lowest  of 

"  the  immigrant  Irish,  who  prefer  that  their  children  should  beg  ; 

"  to  a  few  of  the  degraded  class,   brutalized  by  profligacy  and 

"  po^'erty,  and  to 'the  more  ignorant  of  the  colliers  and  miners." 

At  Kochdale,  out  of  1825  scholars  at  evening  schools,  2*85  per 

cent,  had  never  been  at  a  day  school ;  and  at  Bradford,  6*  34  per 

cent,  out  of  2,096,  but  Mr.  Winder  adds,  "  I  strongly  susjDect  that 

"  these  rates  would  be  too  high  for  the  general  population." 

Qualifications         Jsfo  doubt  many  of  the  schools  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  the 
as  to  attendance.     ,,        ,  .     n  ,i  •  i  ±       -i^         r  tj.j.i  i 

attendance  is  trequentiy  so  irregular  as   to    be   oi  little   value, 

but  the   result  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  one,  as  it  points  out 

the  direction  which  future  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  popular 

education  ought  to  assume.     There  is  no  large  district  entirely 

destitute  of  schools  and  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  them  on 

a  large  scale,  nor  is  there  any  large  section  of  the  population 

sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest,  and  capable  of  being  separately 

dealt  with,  as  requiring  some  sjoecial  and  stringent  system   of 

treatment.     The   means   of    obtaining    education    are    diffused 

^  pretty  generally  and  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  face  of  the 

country,   and    the  great  mass  of   the  population  recognizes  its 

importance  sufficiently  to  take  advantage  to  some  extent  of  the 

opportunities  thus  afforded  to  their  children. 

Provision  of  This,  howevcr,   applies  only    to   day-school   education.      The 

inadequate.  °°  provision  of  evening  schools  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
^  wants  of  the  population.     There  are  only  2,036  of  them,  contain- 

ing 80,966  scholars,  and  the  instruction  given  in  them  is  almost 
entirely  elementary.  If  the  education  of  the  country  were  in 
a  good  state  they  would  be  nearly  universal,  and  would  serve 
to  compensate  the  scantiness  of  the  instruction  given  in  day 
schools,  by  giving  more  advanced  instruction  to  an  older  class 
of  scholars. 

Provision  of         The  deficiency  in  the  provision  of  infant  schools  is  also  important. 

inadequate"*^ ''  Of  184),064!  scholars  on  the  books  of  public  week-day  schools  in 
the  ten  specimen  districts,  only  25,864,  or  14  per  cent.,  were  taught 
in  separate  infant  schools,  though  31  per  cent,  of  the  scholars,  or 

Report,  p.  347.  t  Report,  p.  181. 
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57,243,  were  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  that  though  the  attendance  of  infants  at  school  is  far 
from  adequate,  it  is  improving.  The  per-centage  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  receiving  instruction  was, — 


TXRT  I. 
Chap.  1. 


In  1855 
In  1856 
In  ]857 
In  1858 
In  1859 


7-57 
13-28 
14-47 
12-67 
12-17 


The  proportion  of  the  population  between  three  and  five  being 
18  34  per  cent.*  This  table  shows  only  the  proportion  of  infants 
who  attend  school  ;  it  does  not  show  the  proportion  of  children 
in  infant  schools,  properly  so  called. 

The  progress  made  by  popular  education  in  the  course  of  the  Progress  of 
last  ten  years  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  j^^ln  lasuen 
scholars  to  the  population  was  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1851  years. 
to  be  1  in  8*3G.     Our  returns,   collected  through  societies  con- 
nected with  education  and  by  other  means,  show  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  year   1858   the  proportion  was   1   in  7'7.     The 
returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  in 
their  districts,  which  included  one-eighth  of  the  total  estimated 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  was  1  in  7-83. 
This  result  coincides  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  inquiry  con- 
ducted through  the  societies  as  to  supply  a  strong  confirmation 
of  its  accuracy. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  proportion  of  scholars  to 
population  in  each  specimen  district  in  1851  and  1858,  shows 
the  comparative  progress  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Proportion  of 
Scholars  to 

Proportion  of 
Scholars  to 

Population  in 
18.51. 

Population  in 

1858. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Hedley's  (agricultural) 
Fraser's              do. 

1  in 
1  in 

7-77 
9-46 

]  in    7-39 
1  in    7-46 

Mr. 

Wilkinson's  (metropolitan) - 

lin 

9-62 

lin    8-34 

Dr. 

Hodgson's               do. 

1  in 

8-27 

1  in    7-64 

Mr. 

Winder  (manufacturing)     - 

1  in 

lO-lo 

1  in    9-46 

Mr. 

Coode                 do. 

1  in 

10-17 

1  in    8-07 

Mr. 

Foster  (mining)           _         .         . 

1  in 

7-96. 

1  in    6-44 

Mr. 

Jenkins     do.,      Welsh 

1  in 

13-88 

1  in  10-58 

Mr. 

Cumin  (maritime)       -         -         - 

1  in 

8-23 

1  in    6-47 

Mr. 

Hare           do.               .         -         _ 
Total     - 

1  in 

8-26 

1  in    7-83 

1  in 

9-09 

1  in    7-83 

*  Kep.  Min.  18.59--60,  p.  xx. 
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Part  I.  The  presence  of  this  proportion  of  the  population  in  school 

Chap.  1.      implies  (as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  calculations)  that  almost 

every  one  receives  some  amount  of  school  education  at   some 

period  or  other ;  but  it  also  implies  that  the  average  attendance 
is  far  shorter  than  it  ought  to  be;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  incompetency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  to  give  really  useful  instruction,  or  to  have 
considerable  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  those  who 
attend  them. 
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Part  I, 

PAET  I. 


Ctap.  2, 


CHAPTER  II. 

Teachers  of  Schools  of  the  Independent  Poor. 

To  very  poor  children  the  school  is  a  substitute  for  a  home ;  Importance  of 
they   frequently  have    no  other  experience  of  domestic    comfort  schooirfor  the 
and   decency,    and  the  teacher   and   those    who  take   an   active  poor, 
interest   in    the   school    are    the  only    persons    of  tolerably    cul- 
tivated   minds    Avith     whom    they    are    brought    into    anything 
approaching  to  an  intimate  relation.     The  influence   which    the 
personal  character  of  the  teacher  exercises  over  the  scholars  is 
accordingly  very  great.     "  As  I   go  from  school   to   school,"  said 
Mr.  Moseley,*  ''  I  perceive  in  each  a  distinctive  character,  which 
"  is  that  of  the  master;  I  look  at  the  school  and  at  the  man,  and 
"  there  is  no  mistaking  the  resemblance.     His  idiosyncrasy  has 
*'  passed  upon  it ;  I  seem  to  see  him  reflected  in  the  children  as 
"  in  so  many  fragments  of  a  broken  mirror." 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  independent  poor  form  the  I^i^ision  ofthe 
subject  of  this  chapter. 

They  are  trained  or  untrained. 

A7e  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell,  specifically,  on  the  un- 
trained teachers  in  public  schools.  We  show  hereafter  what  they 
were  before  the  introduction  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  now  materially 
different,  though  probably  thc}^  have  been  affected  by  the  general 
improvement  of  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  untrained 
teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  private  schools. 

We  shall  state  shortly  the  results  of  our  evidence  respecting 
them,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the  trained 
teachers. 

We  shall  trace  the  professional  education  of  the  trained  teachers 
from  its  commencement,  when  they  are  pupil-teachers,  to  its 
termination,  when  they  have  become  certificated  masters  and 
mistresses  in  charge  of  schools.  We  shall  show,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  conduct  as  masters  and  mistresses^  what  are  the  fruits 
of  that  education. 

*  Min.  1851-2,  p.  159. 
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Part  I.  We  Bhall  suggest  some  measures  for  the  improvement  both  of 

Chap.  2.      their  education  and  of  tlieir  conduct ;  and  we  shall  end  by  shoNV- 

in<T  how  far  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  may  be  expected  to 

fail  short  of  the  demand  for  them,  or  to  exceed  it. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  divided  into  six  sections  : — 
I. — Teachers  of  private  schools. 
II. — Pupil-teachers. 
III. — Students  in  training  colleges. 
IV. — Trained  teachers  in  charge  of  schools. 
V. — General  statistics  as  to  trained  teachers. 
YI. — Recapitulation. 


SECTION  I. 

Teachers  of  Private  Schools. 

Evidence  ae  to       A  large  proportion  of  the  private  schools  kept  by  women  have 
private  schools,  ^qq^  already  described  in  the  last  chapter  under  the  head  of  infant 
schools,  but  there  are  many  others  which  are  intended  for  children 
of  the  same  age  and  class  as  public  day  schools.     As  the  business 
is  conducted  exclusively  for  private  profit,  little   information  has 
hitherto   been  collected  by  public  authority  respecting  these  in- 
stitutions, but  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.     Some   difficulty  Avas  experienced  by  them  in 
determining  Avhat  schools  fell  within  and  without  the  line  of  their 
inquiry  ;  but  in  their  more  minute  inquiries  they  excluded  from 
it  all  schools  in  which  the  chai'ge  for  attendance  exceeded  a  certain 
sum  per  quarter,  usually  1/.    They  found  the  schools  of  all  degrees 
of  efficiency,  some  of  them  being  greatly  preferred  by  the  parents 
Preference  by    ^^  public  schools.*     The  existence  of  this  preference  is  well  illus- 

poor  parents  ^  t-itmi  •  ^     •    f 

trated  by  One  of  Mr.  vVilkmson  s  informants.     He  says,|  — 

There  is  a  strong  and  wide-spread  preference  among  the  poor  of 
London  for  private  over  public  schools,  partly  because  the  former  are 
more  genteel  (this  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  public  school  is 
cheaper),  partly  because  the  same  regularity  of  attendance  is  not 
required. — (Illustration.') — A  poor  cripj)le,  without  legs  from  infancy, 
was  brought  up  at  a  National  school  ;  Avhen  about  14,  possessing  good 
abilities  and  teaching  power,  he  Avas  retained  as  monitor  till  18,  Avhen 
he  Avas  dismissed  for  misconduct.  He  then  opened  a  school  on  his  own 
account,  and  got  20  or  30  boys  ;  this  tailed  through  his  misconduct, 
and  for  some  years  he  lived  on  alms,  Avlieeling  himself  about  the 
streets.  Once  more  he  tried  a  school,  through  the  help  of  friends,  Avho 
thought  he  had  improved  in  character.  He  then  took  tAvo  I'ooms  in  a 
small  court,  close  by  a  National  school  in  high  repute,  under  an  cxccl- 


for  private 
schools. 


*  Mr.  Fraser's  Report,  pp.  36-81. 


t  Report,  App.,  p.  420. 
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lent  certificated  master,   an  assistant,  and  five  pupil-teachers,  where       Part  I. 
the  fee  is  2d.    a  week  and    \d.   extra   for   drawing  ;    there  are  150       „,       ^ 
boys,  and  there  is  room  for   50  more.     The  private   school  under  the 
cripple  is  crowded  to  excess  ;  the  rooms  being  about  20  feet  by  10,  and  ' 

8  high,  the  children  have  scarcely  room  to  sit  ;  fees,  3c?.  and  6d.  Boys 
are  sometimes  taken  from  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes  of  the  National 
school  to  be  finished  at  this  private  school. 

Some  of  these   schools  are  decidedly  good,  others  indlfFerent, 

and  others  very  bad  indeed;  in   fact,  they  are  of  all  degrees  of 

merit.     "  They  present,"  says' Mr.  Fraser,  "  as  many  features  of 

"  discrepancy  as  public  schools,  and  as  many  degrees  of  merit." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  bad  schools  are  the  most 

numerous. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  better  kind  of  private  schools  Specimens  of 
,  1  1       A  /f      -n  n.  "  schools  ■visited 

observed  by  Mr.  Eraser  :*—  by  Assistant 

Dec.  1. — Visited  a  remarkable  private  school ;  130  children  on    '"^imissioner  . 

the  books  ;  80  or  90  present  at  my  visit.  School  kept  in  two  rooms  of 
al)out  15  feet  square  each.  Children  as  close  as  they  could  pack.  No 
ventilation,  and  not  too  much  light.  The  master  and  his  Avife  are  the 
only  teachers.  The  master  dressed  himself  in  a  little  brief  authority 
during  my  visit — a  big,  burly  man  of  55,  issuing  his  commands  with  the 
A'oice  of  a  Stentor,  but  he  looked  kind-hearted,  and  the  children  did  not 
appear  a  bit  afraid  of  him.  He  gets  all  his  work  ready,  copies  and  sums 
set  overnight  ;  does  not  "  want  more  teaching  power  ;"  "  could  manage 
"  100  boys  as  easily  as  he  can  turn  himself  round."  The  secret  of  his 
success  is,  that  he  teaches  writing  remarkably  Avell.  He  told  me  he 
wislied  that  I  had  time  to  hear  his  first  class  make  some  head  calcula- 
tions— "  they  would  frighten  me."  They  did  not,  however,  show  any 
supernatural  quickness  in  telling  me  what  5  lbs.  of  cheese  would  cost 
at  7ff/.  per  lb.  One  would  suppose  that  the  reading  could  not  be  very 
good,  as  they  have  no  books  but  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  each 
class  onl}^  reads  in  them  for  20  minutes  per  day.  There  were  a  few 
labourers'  children,  but  mostly  those  of  small  tradesmen  and  dairy 
farmers,  at  Gd.  a  week.  They  came  from  great  distances.  Of  those 
present,  one  boy,  a  carpenter's  son,  had  come  5^  miles  ;  14  boys  and 
7  girls  had  come  3  miles  ;  24  boys  and  5  girls  had  come  2  miles. 
Distance,  therefore,  is  no  hindrance  of  attendance.  The  school  is 
intensely  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  interesting  as  showing 
Avhat  kind  of  education  finds  favour  with  that  particular  class  of 
parents. 

In  Dr.  Hodgson's  Report,  which  contains  notes  of  the  condition  I'rivate  schools 
of  a  very  large  number  of  schools,  no  school   so  good  as  this  is '''   ^^^  °°' 
mentioned.     The  following,  Avhich  contained  60  boys  and  71  girls, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best : — 

766. — Miss .    Males  60.    Females  71. — A  gentle,  tidy,  intelHgent 

young  person,  who  seems  to  maintain  a  good  tone  and  spirit  among 
her  pupils.  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  this  school  three  times,  and  I 
have  been  always  pleased  Avith  the  conduct,  intelligence,  and  neatness 

*  Extract  from  a  note  book  of  Mr.  Fraser,  submitted  to  the  Commission,  but  not 
published. 
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Part  I.       of  tlie  girls,  in  spite  of  the  very  bad  iieiglibourhood   and  unsuitable 

p,       ^        promises.     Tliey  siug  also  remarkably  well,  and  are  permitted  to  slug 

^'  "■       ut  intervals  during  needlework,  ■which,  I  think,  has  a  very  good  effect. 

IToAv  far  it  interrupts  the  work  I  cannot  say.     The  room,  aud   those 

above  it,  are  ust'd  for  a  Sunday  school. 

Other  instances  set  in  a  striking  liglit  the  utterly  miserable 
character  of  the  lowest  kind  of  private  schools:  — 

707. — Mr. .  Males  12.  Females  2. — This  school  is  held  in  pro- 
bably the  most  miserable  place  I  have  yet  seen,  at  the  top  of  a  very 
,  steep  and  broken  staircase,  and  in  a  room  more  like  a  carpenter's  shop 
than  a  school-room.  It  is  impossil)le  to  describe  the  poverty  and  decay 
which  everything  indicated.  The  chief  text-book  seemed  to  be  a 
kitten,   to  which  all  the  children  were   very  attentive.     The   room  is 

small   and  unventilated.     Window  dirty.     Mr. is   a  young  man, 

very  ])ale  aud  sickly  in  appearance,  born  in  this  country  ;  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  most  of  his  pupils,  if  not  all,  are  of  the  same  faith. 
Between  school-hours  he  does  carpenter's  Avork  at  the  desk  aud  benches, 
which  he  is  titting  up.  lie  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  an  arith- 
metic book  and  a  grammar  for  his  own  improvement.  I  promised  to 
send  him  both.     His  mother  keeps  a  marine-store  on   the  ground-floor. 

545. — Mrs.    . .     Male    1.     Females  6. — Widow  :    age  about  70. 

Her  husband  died  12  years  ago,  through  intemperance.  She  receives 
2*.  6d.  a  week  from  the  Union  ;  7  pupils  at  3(1.  each  make  Is.  9d.,  and 
this  is  her  income !  She  Avas  very  grateful  for  the  small  donation  of 
Is.  vShe  comjdains  of  inability  to  buy  meat,  "  aud  Avithout  meat  her 
''  strength  fails."  She  is  very  Aveary  of  life,  and  hopes  that  her  time 
on  earth  Avill  uot  be  long. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  of  course  of  characters  as 
various  as  the  schools  Vv'hich  they  teach,  bnt  they  have  rarely 
been  in  any  Avay  trained  to  their  profession,  and  they  have 
almost  always  selected  it,  either  because  they  have  failed  in 
other  pursuits,  or  because,  as  in  the  case  of  widows,  they  have 
been  unexpectedly  left  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  evidence  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  upon  this  point  is  unanimous.  Mr. 
Eraser,  after  saying  that,*  "  the  great  majority  of  the  pri^'ate 
"  schools  in  his  district  are  kept  by  most  respectable  people, 
*'  some  of  them  by  very  admirable  men  and  Avomen,"  adds  that 
Teaclicrs  of  <'  the  teachcrs  have  often  uo  special  fitness,  or,  at  least,  no 
untrained!"""''  "  Ctness  that  is  the  fruit  of  preparation  or  training  for  their 
'•'  Avork,   but    have    taken  up  the    occupation    in   default   of   or 

"  after  the  failure  of  other  trades." "  Most  of  them 

*'  haA'e  picked  up  their  knoAvledge  promiscuously;  several  combine 
"  the  trade  of  school-keeping  Avith  another."  "  The  general  testi- 
"  mony,"  says  Mr.  Hare,|  speaking  of  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and 
Ipswich,  "  goes  to  show  that  most  private  schoolmasters  are  men 

*  lieport,  p.  36.  t  Report,  pp.  294,  295. 
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''  who  have  failed  In  other  pursuits,  and  that  many  of  them  eke      Part  I. 

"  out  a  subsistence  by  doing  whatever  odd  jobs  chance  may  throw       Chap.  2. 

"  in  their  way.     One  Avitness  specifies  quondam  barbers,  sailors,         

"  soldiers,  and  millers   as  turning  to  school-keeping,  and   present 

"  schoolmasters  as  being  also  Interested  in  ship-owning  or  engaged 

"  in  rate-collecting." "I  became  acquainted  with 

"  one  whose  general  Intelligence  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  a 

"  day  and  evening  school,  but  also  to  cater  for  a  country  news- 

"  paper,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  persons  who  are  no 

*'  scholars,  and  to  make  the  wills  of  testators  who  are  penny-Avise 

"  and  pound-foolish." 

Mr.  Cumin's  experience  In  Bristol  and  Plymouth  was  similar.  Illustrations. 

Of  the  private  schoolmasters  In  Devonport,  one  had  been  a  black-  ^»"istol  and 
.  I  I      n,  ^  •  ,  .  Plymouth, 

smith  and  atterwards   an  exciseman,  another   was  a  joui'neyman 

tanner,  a  third   a  clerk  In  a   solicitor's  office,  a  fourth  (who  was 

very  successful  in  preparing   lads  for  the  competitive  examination 

in  the  dockyards)  keeps  an  evening  school  and  Avorks  as  a  dockyard 

labourer,  a  fifth  was  a  seaman,  and  others  had  been  engaged  In 

other  callings.     Of  some  of  these  schools  Mr.  Cumin's  informant 

spoke  in  favourable  terms. 

In  none  of  the  districts,  however,  were  these  features  so  strongly  r^ondon 

marked  as  in  London.     Dr.   Hodgson*  found  evidence  (parts  of 

which  have  been  already  quoted)   to  justify  the  assertion,   that 

"  none  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too  feeble,  too  sickly, 

"  too  unqualified  In  any  or  every  Avay,  to  regard  themselves,  and 

"  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for   school-keeping.      Nay, 

"  there  are  few,  if  any,  occupations  regarded  as  Incompatible  with 

"  school-keeping,  if  not  as  simultaneous,  at  least  as  preparatory 

"  employments.     Domestic  servants  out  of  place,  discharged  bar- 

"  maids,   venders   of  toys  or  lollipops,   keepers  of  small  eating- 

"  houses,  of  mangles,  or  of  small  lodging-houses,    needlewomen, 

"  Avho  take  in  plain  or  slop  work  ;  milliners  ;  consumptive  patients 

"  In  an  advanced  stage ;  cripples  almost  bedridden  ;  persons  of  at 

"  least  doubtful  temperance :  outdoor  paupers ;  men  and  women 

"  of  70  and  even  80  years  of  age  ;  persons  who  spell  badly  (mostly 

"  Avomen,  I  grieve  to  say),  Avho  can  scarcely  Avrite,  and  Avho  can- 

^'  not  cipher  at  all."  Mr.  Wilkinson's  account  of  the  matter  is  very 

similar.     He  says  that  the   profession,  as  such,  hardly  exists,  and 

that  it  Is  a  mere  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  enumerates  grocers, 

tobacconists,   linendrapers,  tailors,    attorneys,    painters,   German, 

Polish,  and  Italian  refugees,  bakers,  Avidows  or  daughters  of  clergy- 

*  Eeport,  p.  482. 
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Part  I.       men,  barristers,    and  surgeons,    housekeepers,  ladies'  maids,  and 
Chap.  2.      dressmakers,    as   being    found    amongst    the  teachers    of  private 

schools.     Mr.  Winder  says  that  hardly  any  one  is  brought  up  to 

the  business  unless  he  suffers  from  some  bodily  infirmity.  He 
called,  without  design,  on  five  masters  successively,  all  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  deformed  ;  one,  who  taught  in  a  cellar, 
beino-  paralytic  and  horribly  distorted.  All  other  private  school- 
masters had  been  engaged  in  other  callings ;  but  three  only,  a 
stationer,  a  druggist,  and  a  clock-cleaner,  carried  on  their  business 
concurrently  with  teaching. 
Temporary  Most  of  the  private  schools  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the 

character  of      Assistant  Commissioners  were  institutions  of  the  most  temporary 
private  schools.  ^  _  . 

kind,  set  up  and  afterwards  laid  aside,  apparently  without  any 

notion  on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted  them,  that  they  were 
either  intended  or  suited  for  permanence,  a  conclusive  proof  that 
they  were  mere  makeshifts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
carious livelihood. 

"  The  majority  of  these  private  schools,"  says  Mr.  Eraser,*  ''  are 
"  of  very  mushroom  growth,  by  far  the  larger  j)roportion  of  the 
"  existing  ones  having  sprung  up  since  the  census  of  1851."  Dr. 
Hodgson's  Report  shows  the  cause  of  this  :  — "  When  other  occu- 
"  pations  fail,  even  for  a  time,  a  private  school  can  be  opened,  with 
"  no  capital  beyond  the  cost  of  a  ticket  in  the  window.  Any 
"  room,  however  small  and  close,  serves  for  the  purpose  ;  the  chil- 
"  dren  sit  on  the  floor,  and  bring  what  books  they  please  :  whilst 
"  the  closeness  of  the  room  renders  fuel  superfluous,  and  even 
"  keeps  the  children  quiet  by  its  narcotic  effects.  If  the  fees  do 
"not  pay  the  rent,  the  school  is  dispersed  or  taken  by  the  next 
"  tenant." 

Mr,  Eraser's  own  experience  supplied  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  view,  for  he  personally  contrived 
the  re-establishment  of  a  private  school  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment : — 

Nov.  3. — I  met  with  a  case  to-day  illustrating  the  use  of  dames' 
schools.     In  a  block  of  cottages — six  or  eight  in  number — attached  to  a 

farm,  :i  mile  from  the  parocliinl  school,  I  heard  that  a  certain  Mrs. 

kept  a  school.  Approaching  the  cottages,  which  lie  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  I  found  eight  or  ten  of  the  wildest  looking;  urchins 
playing  about  the  heap  of  faggots  tliat  lay  before  tlie  cottage  doors,  in 
every  state  of  dirt  and  tatters,  their  mothers  meauAvhile,  each  at  her 
door,  staring  at  the  stranger,  "gloving"  away  at  the  same  time.  Having 

found  Mrs.   ,  I  inquired    about    her  school.     With  tears    in  her 

eyes,  she  told  me  she  had  given  it  up  when  the  new  parish  school  was 

*  Report,  p.  38. 
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oiiened.     The  squire's  lady  had  used  to  give  lier  Ss.  6d.  a  week  for       Part  I, 

teaching  these  outlyiug  children,  but  discontinued  it  now.     "  She  could 

"  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  it,"  and  her  eyes  were  so  weak  she  ^^'    ' 

could  not  "  glove  "  like  her  neighbours.     "  But  why  not  keep  school 

"  again  ?  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  children  outside,  Avho  would  be  all 

''  the  better  for  being  looked  after."     "  Oh,  the  parents  could  not  pay. 

"  There  was  a  dairyman  who  wished  her  to  take  his  two  children,  but 

"  the  others  Avere  too  poor."  "  Well,  begin  with  the  dairyman's  ;  others 

"  will  soon  come  ;  the  parents  will  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  you  twopence 

"  a  week  to  look  after  their  children,  than  to  let  them  run  about,  as  they 

"  are  doing  now,  tearing  their  frocks  and  wearing  holes  in  their  shoes. 

"  I'll  go  out  and  ask  some  of  them."     The  first  neighbour  at  once 

assented  to  my  view  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  schooling  and  idling, 

and  said  she  would  gladly  pay  for  her  children,  if  Mrs would  take 

them.  With  this  little  morsel  of  comfort  I  returned  to  the  old  lady, 
and  I  have  some  hope  that  she  got  her  usual  allowance  of  sleep  that 
night,  and  that  the  next  Monday  morning  she  started  her  school  once 
more,  where,  if  the  children  won't  learn  much,  they  will  at  least  be  kept 
out  of  mischief  and  the  thousand  ill  consequences  that  flow  from 
untended  ways. 

Notwithstanding  the  InejSSciency  of  many  of  the  private  schools,  Competition 

they  appear  to  maintain  their  ground  ao-ainst  the  public  schools,  °°f  "°fa"^?"r- 

°  .<.,  .  '  able  to  private 

on  account  oi  the  preierence  which  exists  for  them  in  the  minds  of  schools. 

the  parents  ;  but  the  complaint  that  the  Government  grant  enables 
the  public  schools  to  undersell,  and  so  to  ruin  them,  is  very  com- 
mon amongst  the  teachers.  Mr.  Winder  observes*  that,  except 
in  very  favourable  situations,  the  school  fee  cannot  be  raised  much 
above  the  public  school  level,  and  that  in  consequence  the  private 
teachers  bitterly  complain  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  earn  a  living. 
The  following  Table  bears  upon  this  point.  It  shows  the  pro- 
portion per  cent,  of  scholars  in  private  schools  to  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  in  each  of  the  districts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
in  1851  and  in  1859:— 

1851.  1859. 

Eastern  Agricultural 
Western  Agricultural 
Metropolitan  ... 

Do.  Southern 

Bradford  and  Rochdale 
Staffordshire  _  _  _ 

Wales  .... 

Durham  and  Cumberlandf  - 
Bristol  and  Plymouth 
Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich 

In  the  whole  ten  districts  -  -  35-1  33-9 


*  Report,  p.  220. 

t  The  Union  of  Durham  is  not  incbded  in  this  comparison  of  the  statistics  of 
Mr.  Foster's  district, 


37-4 

32-6 

29-7 

28-4 

33-7 

35- 

34-4 

32-7 

37-8 

40- 

39-7 

42-1 

18-8 

15-1 

30-9 

24-3 

35-9 

38- 

46-7 

42-9 
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Part  I.  It  thus  appears  that  the  public  schools  have  gained  but  slightly 

Chap.  2.      on  the  private,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  reverse 

has  been  the  case.     This  has  happened  in  4  out  of  the  10  specimen 

districts  selected  by  us. 
Recommcuda.        "J^j^q  position  of  the  tcachers  of  jDrlvate  schools,  in  relation  to  the 

tions  as  to  ^  .  •     ,        p  •  i  i   1         •  rr^^ 

private  schools.  Government  grant,  is  a  pomt  ot  considerable   importance.      Ihey 

complain  that  the  tendency  of  the  interference  of  Government  is 

Share  in  grants  ^^    -^  ^  monopoly  to  a  imrtlcular  class  of  schools.    In  our  opinion 
to  be  given  to  "  .        .  .  ,  . 

private  schools,  the  complaint  is  well  founded.    We  think  that  the  assistance  given 

by  the  State  to  education  sliould  assume  the  form  of  a  bounty  paid 
upon  the  production  of  certain  results  by  any  person  whatever. 
We  consider  it  unfiilr  to  exclude  the  teachers  of  private  schools 
from  a  share  in  this  bounty,  if  they  can  prove  that  they  have 
produced  the  result.  We  shall,  therefore,  recommend  that  they  be 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  public  assistance,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  school  shall  be  perfectly  ventilated  and  drained, 
and  shall  afford  accommodation  at  the  rate  of  eight  square  feet,  at 
least,  for  every  child  in  attendance,  and  that  it  be  open  to  in- 
spection, and  be  not  reported  on  unf;ivourably  by  the  inspector. 
The  effect  of  this  condition  would  be  to  exclude  the  objectionable 
class  of  schools  which  we  have  just  been  describing,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  existing  private  schools,  from  any  share  in  the  grant ; 
but  it  appears  probable,  and  we  think  it  desirable,  that  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  share  in  it  may  induce  a  superior  class  of  persons  to 
adopt  the  calling  of  a  private  teacher  as  a  regular  profession, 
and  to  invest  money  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  A 
cripple  may  not  usually  make  a  good  teacher ;  but  if  he  has  a 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  can  obtain  a  proper  place  to 
teach  in,  it  would  be  hard  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  or  to 
adopt  a  system  which  would  place  him  on  an  unfiwourable  footing 
with  respect  to  other  teacliers.  The  great  popularity  of  private 
schools  affords  another  reason  for  supporting  them.  The  parents, 
as  we  have  already  said,  often  prefer  them,  because  they  think 
that  the  pupils  are  more  respectable,  that  the  teachers  vse  more 
inclined  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  that  the  children  are  better 
cared  for,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  choosing  such  schools  for 
their  children,  stand  in  an  independent  position,  and  are  not  accept- 
ing a  favour  from  their  social  superiors.  These  are  natural 
grounds  of  preference,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they  are 
always  unfounded. 
Certificates  to  The  character  of  the  teachers  would  be  much  improved  if  they 
*)Hv^tTs  hools  "^^'c^**^  allowed  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence  to  teach,  ana- 
logous to  a  university  degree.     We  recommend  that,  in  order  to 
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promote  this  object,  the  examhiations  for  certificates    be  thrown       Part  I. 
open     to   all    persons    who    have    kept    a    private     elementary       chap.  2. 

school  for  three  consecutive  years,  and  can  produce  satisfactory         

testimonials  as  to  their  moral  character  from  ministers  of  religion 
or  magistrates  who  have  known  them  during  that  period.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  will  be  to  raise  the  character  of  private 
schools  and  teachers,  and  to  impress  upon  the  calling  a  character 
of  permanence  and  respectability 


SECTION  ir. 

Pupil-Teachers. 

No  general  system  for  training  teachers  of  elementary  schools  Origin  of 
existed  in  this  countiy  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen-  j^ng  t^cherr"" 
tury.     Such  a  system  was  not  to  be  expected  when  the  number  monitorial 
of  elementary  schools  was  very  small.     When  the  first  efforts  to     ' 
improve  popular  education  were    made,  the  want  of  a  class  of 
trained  teachers  was  felt.       Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  tried  to 
supply  this  want  by  using  the  elder  children  as  teachers  of  the 
rest,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  monitorial  system. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  objects  aimed  at  in  elementary 
schools  might  be  attained  by  carrying  out  precise  instructions 
framed  with  something  of  the  strictness  of  military  drill.  "  The 
"  system,"  as  it  Avas  emphatically  called,  was  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  learnt  by  any  one  who  attended  for  that  purpose,  for  a 
few  months,  or  even  weeks,  at  a  National  or  British  school. 

"The  necessities  of  past  times,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  in  1845,* 
"  familiarized  people  to  the  notion  that  a  few  weeks'  attendance 
"  at  an  organized  school,  where  what  was  called  the  '  National 
"  *  system'  might  be  learned,  was  sufficient  to  transmute  a  decayed 
*'  tradesman,  with  some  knowledge  of  writing  and  accounts,  into 
"  a  National  schoolmaster."  Those  who  were  engnged  in  the 
superintendence  of  these  establishments,!  were  deterred  from 
making  a  better  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  country  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  pupils,  the  great  expense  of  training 
them,  and  the  low  conception   which   prevailed  throughout  the 

*  Min.  1845,  i.  p.  87.     See,  too,  INIr.  Moseley,  Min.  1854-5,  p.  305. 

t  In  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Society's  establisliment  in  the  Borough  Road,  25 
masters  and  18  mistresses  -were  trained  during  part  of  the  year  1835,  and  "there  was 
"  but  small  variation  in  these  numbers  during  a  lengthened  period." — Mr.  Fletcher's 
Report,  Min.  1846,  ii.  310,  Mr.  Fletcher  quotes  njany  complaints  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  as  to  the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  the  short 
period  of  training,  and  the  low  qualifications  required  of  teachers  by  the  public. 
Tp.  310-318. 
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country  as  to  the  qunlifications  to  be  required  of  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools. 

Bcfoi'e  the  attention  of  Government  had  been  directed  to 
the  subject  of  popular  education,  many  schools  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  system  had  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  first  important  result  which  was  obtained  from  the 
inspection  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  years  1839-46  was  proof 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  teachers  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  schools.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  inspectors  was  that  the  teachers  were 
bad,  and  that  the  monitors,  from  their  extreme  youth,  were  of  little 
use.  They  were  fit  only  for  the  discharge  of  routine  duties,  and 
even  these  they  discharged  without  interest,  without  weight,  and 
without  authority.  They  were  frequently  untrustworthy,  and 
almost  always  ignorant.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
schools  were  generally  in  a  deplorable  state  in  every  part  of  England. 
The  great  naval  school  at  Greenwich,  being  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  and  constant 
attendance  of  pupils,  was  nevertheless  utterly  inefficient.  The 
Lower  School  at  that  time  contained  about  400  boys,  divided  into 
eight  classes.  There  were  onl}^  two  masters  for  the  whole  number 
of  boys  and  two  monitors  for  each  class.  The  monitors  "were  able 
"  to  read  and  write  decently,  and  had  advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far 
"  as  fractions,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  was 
"  very  imperfect,  and  when  called  upon  during  the  examination 
•'  of  the  lower  classes  to  assist  in  explanations  or  to  point  out 
"  errors,  it  was  not  found  that  they  were  in  any  degree  com- 
"  petent  or  capable  of  anything  more  than  giving  aid  towards  the 
"  mere  mechanical  process  of  reading."  '*  Of  the  86  boys 
"  present  in  the  fifth  class,"  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Tremenheere's 
inspection,*  "  five  who  had  been  at  the  school  from  one  year  to  one 
"  year  and  ten  months  were  unable  to  read.  In  the  fourth  class, 
"  three  who  had  been  at  the  school  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months, 
"  and  in  the  third  class  eight  who  had  been  in  the  school  from  two 
"  to  three  years,  could  not  read.  Sixteen  who  had  been  there  a 
''  similar  time  could  only  read  imperfectly.  Of  the  350  boys, 
"  the  average  number  present  at  one  time  at  the  school,  those 
"  who  could  write  small  hand  on  paper  were  79  boys  of  the  first 
"  class,  and  34  out  of  74  in  the  second."t     When  a  great  public 

*  Sept.  1840. 

f  Min.  1840-1,  pp.  246,  247.  When  Dr.  Woolley  reported  on  these  schools  in 
September  1858,  there  were  a  head  master,  5  assistant-masters,  and  16  pupil-teachers. 
In  the  first  three  classes  of  the  lower  school,  containing  183  boys,  124  wrote  from 
dictation  well,  .50  fairly,  and  9  indifferently  ;  whilst  165  read  well,  14  fairly,  and  4 
indifferently  ;  Min.  1858-9,  pp.  435-438. 
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institution,  abundantjy  supplied  with  money,  was  so  ill  provided       Part  I. 
with  teachers,   the  state  of  schools  in   the  remoter  parts  of  the       Chap.  2. 

country  may  be   imagined.     It  may   be  stated  generally  that   all          

the  inspectors  declared  that  the  best  teachers  were  ignorant  and 
unskilful,  though  they  were  often  well-meaning  and  serious-minded 
men,  and  that  the  inferior  and  more  numerous  class  of  teachers 
were  unfit  for  their  position,  and  unqualified  to  discharge  any 
useful  function  in  education.* 

It  was  to  supply  these  defects  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  by  its  Minutes  of  1846,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system  of  pupil-teachers,  training  colleges,  and  certificated  masters 
and  mistresses. 

The  general  character  of  the  provisions  contained  in  these  Minutes  of 
Minutes  in  relation  to  the  present  subject  may  be  stated 
very  shortly.  They  were  intended  not  only  to  supply  the 
elementary  schools  with  teachers  superior  in  training  and  ex- 
perience to  the  monitors  upon  whose  assistance  they  were 
formerly  dependent,  but  also  to  provide  the  training  colleges 
by  degrees  Avith  a  constant  supply  of  pupils  of  a  superior 
quality  to  those  who  were  to  be  had  before  the  pupil-teacher 
system  was  brought  into  operation.  The  institution  of  Queen's 
scholarships  carried  the  pupil-teachership  a  step  further,  and 
the  common  examination  to  which  all  Queen's  scholars  were 
subjected  introduced  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  into  the 
course  of  instruction  given  in  the  various  training  colleges  which 
were  rapidly  established  Avlth  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
grants.  The  plan  of  granting  certificates  to  masters  upon  an 
examination,  the  subjects  of  which  were  prescribed  by  Govern- 
ment, completed  the  system,  which  thus  forms  a  connected  whole, 
from  the' first  apprenticeship  of  the  pupil- teacher  to  the  attainment 
by  the  certificated  master  or  mistress  of  the  highest  rate  to  which 
either  may  ultimately  rise  after  being  settled  in  charge  of  an 
elementary  school. 

Some  time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  bringing  this  system 
into  full  and  general  operation,  but  during  the  14  years  which 
have  passed  since   its   connnencement,  its  growth,  its  character, 

*  As  to  South  Wales,  Mr.  Tremenheere's  Report,  Min.  1839-40,  p.  179  ;  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  Mr.  Allen,  Min.  1840-1,  pp.  127,  199,  130  ;  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  Min.  1840-1,  p.  175;  Cornwall,  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
Min.  1840-1,  p.  193;  Norfolk,  ib.  p.  443;  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Allen,  Min.  1841-2, 
p.  162.  Southern  District,  Mr.  Allen,  Min.  1844,  ii.  p.  90  ;  Eastern,  Mr.  Cook,  ib. 
pp.  139,  140  ;  Western,  Mr.  Bellairs,  p.  233;  Northern,  Mr.  Watkins,  pp.  289,  290  ; 
Midland,  Mr.  Moseley,  p.  510;  British  Schools,  Mr.  Fletcher:  Southern,  Mr.  Allen, 
Min.  1845,  i.  pp.  86,  87;  Eastern,  Mr.  Cook,  pp.  148,  153  ;  Midland,  Mr.  Moseley, 
pp.  245,  246. 
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and  its  results,  have  been  carefully  watched  in  all  their  stages  by 
Iler  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  nor  is  there  any  subject  on 
which  they  have  given  such  full  information.  In  order  to  afford 
a  connected  view  of  the  results  of  their  observation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state  the  substance  of  their  reports  upon  each  stage 
in  the  history  of  trained  teachers,  from  their  account  of  the  first 
selection  of  the  apprentices,  down  to  their  final  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  certificated  teachers  in  actual  employment. 

The  first  step  to  be  noticed  in  the  career  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  is  their  selection.  Partly  by  an  examination  before 
the  inspector,  and  partly  by  certificates  from  the  clergyman  and 
managers  in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  from  the  managers  alone  in  other  schools,  it  is  ascertained 
that  their  own  characters  and  the  characters  of  their  families 
are  such  as  may  be  expected  to  fit  them  for  their  situation. 
Eai'ly  in  the  working  of  the  system  Mr.  Brookfield  gave  a 
minute  account  of  his  experience  of  the  practical  working  of 
this  rule.*  It  was,  that  in  his  district  there  was  a  close  co- 
operation between  the  clergy  and  the  inspector,  and  that  the 
clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  instituting  a  strict  examination  into 
the  moral  characteristics  of  the  candidates  whom  they  presented. 
*'  They  are,"  he  says,-|-  "  the  flower  of  the  clergyman's  school, 
"  perhaps  of  his  parish."  "  They  are,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  *'  persons 
"  of  respectability  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word/'  and  he  speaks 
of  their  conduct  in  terms  equally  favourable.:}:  Mr.  Watkins 
also  speaks,  after  an  experience  of  seven  years,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  apprentices  as  being  "  extremely  satisfactory,  and  not 
"  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  body  of  young  people  in  any 
"  class  of  life."  In  the  year  (1854)  to  which  this  report  refers, 
3  only  out  of  556  had  been  dismissed  for  bad  conduct. 

Mr.  Watkins,  however,  states  that  the  terras  offered  to  the  appren- 
tices are  not  in  his  district  liberal  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  children  best  suited  for  the  position.  For  several  successive 
years  Mr.  Watkins  has  pointed  out  that  the  prospects  of  a  pupil- 
teacher  are  unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  an  independent 
labourer  or  mechanic  in  Yorkshire,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
amount,  but  in  respect  to  the  certainty  and  also  to  the  time  at 
which  his  wages  are  paid.  The  independent  labourer  is  sure  of  his 
Avages.  The  pupil-teacher  is  dependent  on  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and   on  the  result  of  an  examination.     The  independent 


*  Min.  1848-50,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  &c. 

t  Min.  1848-50,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  69. 

X  Min.  1848-50,  vol.  i.  p.  467  ;  Min.  1847-8,  i.  pp.  61,  62. 
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labourer  is  paid  weekly ;  the  pupil-teacher  annually,  and  until  the       Part  I. 
expiration  of  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  gets  nothing.       chap.  2. 

Indeed,  the  payment  is  often  deferred  for  a  period  which  some-  

times  extends  to  three  months  longer,  as  every  payment  is  made 
directly  by  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  pupil-teachers,  this  takes  a  considerable  time. 
The  wages  of  a  pupil-teacher  (paid  annually)  are  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  lOd.,  4s.  9^d.,  5s.  9d.,  C^s.  S^d.,  and  7s.  8d.  a  week,  at  14,  15, 
16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age  respectively;  but  "boys  of  13  and  14 
"  years  of  age  can  get  from  85.  to  10^.  a  week  in  some  of  the 
**  Sheffield  trades."  Telegraph  clerks  on  the  railways  earn  IO5. 
and  lis.  a  week,  with  the  prospect  of  increase,  whilst  '''other 
*'  offices,  merchants',  lawyers',  canals,  &c.,  are  almost  as  enticing 
"  to  young  lads,  besides  the  common  openings  in  ti-ade,  which  in 
*'  a  great  part  of  the  district  have  a  higher  money  value  than  the 
"  situation  of  a  pupil-teacher,  have  none  of  its  uncertainties,  little 
"  of  its  trials,  and  a  present  instead  of  a  prospective  and  con- 
"  ditional  payment."*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
pupil-teacher,  during  the  Avhole  of  his  ajDprenticeship,  is  receiving 
an  education  which  fits  him  for  other  situations  ;  and  the  sum 
paid  by  Government  to  the  principal  teachers  for  the  instruction 
so  given  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  pupil- 
teacher's  wages. 

Mr.  Stewart,  speaking  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
and  other  adjacent  counties,  goes  further.  "  In  many  schools," 
he  says,  "  no  candidates  can  be  foimd  except  the  managers  are 
"  prepared  to  pay  51.  per  annum  to  eke  out  the  stipend  con- 
"  ditionally  offered  by  the  Government,"  and  he  gives  many  indi- 
vidual cases  tending  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  the  number  of 
candidates  for  apprenticeships  increases,  the  candidates  are  not  ot 
the  best  class.f  Similar  complaints  are  made  by  our  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  numbers,  even  by  the 
admission  just  quoted,  do  increase,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
pupil-teachers  themselves  is  ftivourably  described,  the  preference  in 
this  respect  being  given  to  the  girls  over  the  boys. 

The  candidate,  being  selected,  remains  in  the  school  for  five  Effects  of  em- 
years,  and  takes  part  in  its  teaching,  receiving  himself  instruction  L°p^ii"te°chers 
from  the  principal  teacher  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  on  five  days  on  the  teaching 
in  the  week.      Almost  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 

*  Mr.  Watkins's  Eeports,  Min.   1852-3,  p.   147  ;    Min.   1853-4,  vol.  ii.  p.  159  ; 
Min.  1854-5,  p.  436, 
t  ilin.  1856-7,  p.  432. 
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Part  I, 

Chap.  2. 


In  the  senior 
classes. 


In  the  middle 
classes. 


In  the  junior 
classes. 


effect  of  the  presence  of  pupil-teachers  upon  the  condition  of  the 
schools  is  very  beneficial,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  schools  by  monitors.  Mr.  Cook 
tells  us  that  from  the  first  institution  of  the  system  in  1846  he 
observed  a  marked  improvement  in  schools  where  pupil- teachers 
were  apprenticed,*  and  that  subsequent  experience  confirmed 
this  observation.  In  his  report  for  1851,-j-  he  stated  that  after 
a  very  careful  comparison  between  schools  in  which  pupil- 
teachers  were  apprenticed  and  those  in  which  monitors  were 
employed,  lie  found  the  improvement  of  the  former  uniform.  In 
the  senior  classes  of  such  schools  the  masfer,  being  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  acting  as  sole  instructor  of  the  children,  was  able 
to  teach  higher  subjects  than  he  could  formerly  attempt,  and  to 
teach  them  with  better  results.  "  The  elder  pupils,"  he  says, 
"  learn  much  that  was  scarcely  attempted  in  former  years,  and 
"  understand  much  better  what  was  formerly  taught  upon  a 
"  superficial  and  mechanical  system." 

In  the  middle  classes,  which  contain  the  bulk  of  the  children 
who  are  in  regular  attendance,  the  improvement  was  more  striking 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  school.  All  the  ordinary  subjects — 
such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures  — were  taught  by  the  assistance  of  pupil-teachers  to 
large  numbers  of  children  who  did  not  stay  at  school  long  enough 
to  rise  to  the  higher  classes,  and  who  would  have  left  monitorial 
schools  with  little  or  no  substantial  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
education. 

The  junior  classes  are  those  in  which  the  good  effects  of  the 
pupil-teacher  system  are  least  apparent.  As  the  children  in 
these  classes  are  very  young,  and  their  attendance  very  irregular, 
energy  and  skill  are  required  to  deal  with  them  effectively  ;  and 
as  the  youngest  pupil -teachers  are  usually  assigned  to  the  lowest 
classes,  whilst  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  those  classes  is  greater 
than  that  of  dealing  with  any  other  part  of  the  school,  the  system 
effects  less  good  there  than  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  requires  correction.  The  services  of  the  pupil-teachers 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  school,  and  espe- 
cially the  younger  children,  may  receive  the  full  benefit.  It 
ought  to  form  part  of  the  inspector's  duty  to  satisfy  himself  that 
this  has  been  done. 


*  Min.  1847,  voL  1.  p.  65. 

t  Min.  1851-2,  p.  386-8.     Compare  Mr.  Mitchell,  Min,  1852-53,  p.  283. 
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In  1853,*  Mr.  Cook  thus  summed  up  the  advantages  of  em-       Pakt  I. 

ploying  pupil-teachers  : — "  They  often  conduct  lessons  in  reading,       chap.  2. 

"  arithmetic,  and   writing  from  copies   and  dictation  better  than 

"  many  adult  teachers  of  ordinary  ability,"  whilst  many  of  them  evidence  as  to 

*'  can  teach  and  examine  a  laro;e  class  'in  grammar,  geography,  "se  of  pupil- 

T^  .  1  /.iir>  •'teachers. 

"  English   history,  and  the  subject-matter   of  books  of  general 

"  information    with    less    waste    of  time  and    greater  facility  of 

"  illustration  than  the  generality  of  untrained  masters."     Their 

faults,  he  observes,  are  that  "  they  are  often  too  pedantic  and  too 

"  mechanical  and  too  much  lost  in  the  routine  of  school-work," 

and  that  "  they   are  apt  to  fall  into  the  faults  of  meagreness, 

"  dryness,  and  emptiness,  or  the  opposite  and  not  less  mischievous 

"  evils  of  presumption  and  ostentation."  % 

The  evidence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  is  unanimous  as  Evidence  of 

.      .  o        1       -I       •  1  •   1  -1  1  Assistant  Com- 

to  the  superiority    or    schools    m  wnich   pupil-teachers    are    em-  missioners. 

ployed,!  ^^^  most  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  them  were  of 
the  same  opinion.:|:  The  objections  made  to  them  by  the  witnesses 
who  differed  from  the  common  opinion  was  that  they  were  too 
much  absorbed  by  preparation  for  their  own  examinations  to  attend 
properly  to  the  children,  and  one  witness,  who  had  given  much 
consideration  to  the  subject,  added  that  though  the  pupil-teacher 
system  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  monitors, 
the  pupil-teachers  required  constant  watchfulness  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy  or  other  school-managers,  in  default  of  which  they  were 
very  apt  to  become  conceited  and  overbearing. 

The  education  of  the  pupil-teachers  themselves  is  provided  for  Education  of 
by  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  principal  teachers  of  instructing  teachers  them- 
them  daily  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  is  tested  annually  by  the  selves, 
examinations  to  which  they  are  submitted  before  their  wages  are 
paid.     The  curriculum  through  which  they  have  to  pass  is  regu-  Annual  certi- 
lated  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  which,  through  the  agency  of  *^^^^^^  °^  ™°^^^ 
the  inspectors,  subjects  each  of  them  annually  to  an  examination 
of  increasing  difficulty.      At  the  end  of  their  course  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  read  with  proper  articulation  and  expression, 
to  be  acquainted  with  English  grammar,  to  be  prepared  to  compose 
an  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teachino-,  to 
work  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  first  two 
books  of  Euclid,  and  algebra  to  the  end  of  simple  equations,  if  boys; 


*  Min.  18.53-4,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

t  Mr.  Hare's  Report,  p.  275  ;  Mr.  Cumin's  Eeport,  p.  85  ;  IVIr.  Eraser's  Report 

p.  89.  ^      ' 

X  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Report,  App.  441,  125-127  ;  Mr.  Foster's  Report,  App.422, 109. 
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Part  I.       or  to  bc  acquainted  with  arithmetic  up  to  decimal  fractions  and 

Chap.  2.      simple  interest,  if  girls,  and  with  the  geography  of  the  habitable 

world.    Prizes  are  given  for  proficiency  in  drawing  where  suitable 

means  of  instruction  exist,  but  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is 

not  compulsory. 

Laborious  In  order  to   appreciate  the  extent  of  this  course,  it  must  be 

character  of      remembered    tliat  it  has  to  be  mastered  between  the  ages  of  13 
the  course.  •    i  •       i  i       i     i  n        ^ 

and  18,  by  persons  who  are  occupied  m  the  school  about  five  hours 

a  day  on  five  days  of  the  week.  To  this  must  be  added  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  their  own  instruction,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
preparation.  They  are  thus  engaged  in  actual  work  for  at  least 
seven  hours  daily.  The  experience  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the 
masters  shows  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  this  is  hard  work ; 
and  fears  have  been  expressed  by  some  observers  that  for  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and  especially  for  the  girls,  it  is  too  hard.  Upon  this 
subject  Mr.  Procter  of  Devonport,  in  his  answers  to  Mr.  Cumin's* 
inquiries,  observes: —  ^ 

Evidence  of  Call  to  mind  what  a  female  apprentice  in  an  cJementary  school  is, 

Mr.  Procter  of  j^^^^  what  claims  home  duties  and  school  duties,  if  properly  attended  to, 
Dcvonport.         ^,^^^  ^^p^^^  ^^^^  ^:^^^^^ 

Ordinarily,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  handicraftsman,  or  a  labourer, 
or  a  domestic  servant,  or  a  farm  servant.  Her  parents  earn  from  30*. 
down  to  Yls.,  or  it  may  be  less,  a  week.  She  is  not  unfrequently  one 
of  several  children,  sometimes  the  only  girl,  or  the  only  giid  above 
infancy.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  her  mother,  father,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  if  she  be  prevented  from  bearing  her  fair  share  of  the  usual 
household  work  of  her  home,  and  a  greater  injury  to  herself  if  she  be 
excused  from  this.  She  ought  to  bear  her  part  of  the  family  house- 
cleaning,  the  family  cooking,  the  family  washing,  and  the  family 
clothes-making  and  clothes-mending.  Otherwise,  if  she  fail  to  obtain  a 
Queen's  scholarship,  or  if  she  marry  an  elementary  schoolmaster,  or  a 
small  shopkeeper,  or  a  small  yeoman,  she  will  be  anything  but  a  good 
housewife  ;  or  if  she  become  a  certified  schoolmistress,  she  will  not  be 
the  person  whom  sensible  thoughtful  parents  of  humble  life  will  care  to 
entrust  with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  their  girls. 

These  home  duties  claim  at  least  on  an  average  an  hour  a  day  of  her 
time. 

Next,  she  is  an  apprentice  TEAcnim  in  an  elk:mextaky  school.  She 
may  have  charge  of  a  section  of  40  children.  She  must  be  engaged  in 
teaching  daily  for  not  less  than  5^  hours  ;  and  in  preparing  the  school 
for  her  class,  and  putting  things  away,  &c.,  for  about  another  half-hour 
daily. 

These  school  duties  claim  at  least  six  hours  a  day,  on  an  average  of 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Again,  those  school-managers  who  have  the  interests  of  their  female 
ajjprentices  really  at  heart,  and  the  interests  of  the  children  who  are 
already  so  much  influenced  by  their  example,  or  Avho  will  hereafter  be 


*  Keport,  p.  134. 
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under  their  care,  require  the  female  apprentices,  with  the  assistance  of       Part  I. 
the  elder  girls  and  monitors,  to  do  sometimes  all  the  household  work       ^^      ^ 
of  the  school  pi-emiscs,  sometimes  all  this,  except  scrubbing  the  larger 
and  rougher  floors.     They  also  require  them  to  visit,  to  inquire  after 
absent  children,  dividing  this  duty  between  them  and  the  principal 
teacher.     These  duties  provide  healthy  bodily  exercise. 

These  school  duties,  Avhich  are  a  most  important  detail  in  the  train- 
ing which  is  to  fit  them  for  their  office,  claim  on  an  average  another 
hour  a  day,  or  six  hours  a  week. 

Already  we  have  taken  up  ciff/it  hours  a  day  on  an  average  for  five 
days  in  the  week. 

But  there  is  yet  a  claim  on  their  time  for  one  and  a  half  hours  daily. 
They  have  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  Aveek 
in  the  class  with  the  mistress  ;  Avhen  she  is  to  revise  and  correct  the 
exercises  they  have  written  at  home  ;  to  hear  them  the  lessons  they  have 
prepared  for  her  at  home  ;  to  submit  them  to  written  examinations  ;  to 
direct  them  as  to  what  they  are  to  study  by  themselves  ;  to  point  out  to 
them  the  difficulties  they  will  meet,  and  when  they  have  failed  to  over- 
come them  without  assistance  to  aid  their  own  efforts  to  do  so  ;  to  prac- 
tise them  in  arithmetic  and  English  grammar  ;  to  improve  them  in 
reading  and  penmanship  ;  to  exercise  them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
in  composition  on  some  given  subject ;  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of 
teaching  ;  to  make  up  with  their  assistance  the  voliDiiinous  school 
registers  and  scJtool  nccoiints ;  and  to  give  them  such  admonitions  as 
occasion  may  require. 

This  makes  nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day  fovjive  days  in  the  week,  or 
nearly  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Procter's  experience  appears  to  have  been  derived  princi-  Observations 
pally  from  the  school  Avhich  is  under  his  own  superintendence^  ter's  views, 
and  Ave  think  that  his  view  of  the  subject  is  not  free  from  exag- 
geration. Of  the  nine  hours  and  a  half,  of  which,  according  to 
his  statement,  the  pupil-teacher's  Avorking  day  consists,  an  hour 
and  a  half  is  occupied  by  duties,  Avhich,  to  use  his  OAvn  Avords, 
"  provide  healthy  bodily  exercise,"  and  another  hour  is  taken  up 
with  liome  duties,  to  which  the  same  observation  applies.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
female  pupil-teachers,  often  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day,  is 
occupied  in  superintending  the  scAving  class.  This,  though  a 
most  important  duty,  is  not  hard  Avork. 

But  after  making  these  deductions  from  the  value  of  Mr. 
Proctor's  statements,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  not  Avithout 
foundation,  and  that  they  add  importance  to  the  evidence  to  which 
Ave  shall  subsequently  advert,  as  to  the  expediency  of  diminishino- 
the  hours  of  school  attendance. 

The  evidence  of  some  of  the  inspectors  sIioavs  that  the  course  Course  of 
through  which   the  pupil-teachers  pass  is  not    calculated  to  de-  Spfng^faiir 
velope  their  intelligence  so  much  as  to  exercise  their  memories.  ^^  c|evelope 
Mr.  Stewart*  says  that  he  is  satisfied,   from  the  character  of  the  ? 


Mr.  Ste-\vart's  Eeport  for  1856,  Min.  1856-7,  p.  451. 


ence. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
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Part  I.  exercises  sent  up  by  the  apprentices,  that  "  the  young  persons  labour 
Chap.  2.       "  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  grapple  with  an  amount  of 

■ "  work  unsuited  for  their  age,  and  too  extensive  for  the  time  they 

"  can  profitably  devote  ta  study."  He  adds,  "  those  who  are 
"  provided  Avith  good  memories  can  retiiin  an  immense  amount  of 
"  crude  undigested  facts,  but  very  few  gain  from  their  appren- 
"  ticeship  what  is  tenfold  more  valuable,  precision  of  ideas,  the 
"  power  of  expressing  themselves  well  in  their  own  language,  and 
"  the  ability  to  give  a  sensible  opinion  on  any  common  abstract 
^'  question.  They  become  overlaid  with  facts.  Playing  on  the  sur- 
"■  face  of  many  subjects,  and  mastering  none,  their  memory  is  un- 
"  wholesomely   stimulated,  their  judgment  stunted  and   baffled." 

air. M.Arnold.  ]y[j..  Matthew  Arnold's  experience  is  somewhat  to  the  same  effect. 
"  I  have  been  much  struck,"  he  says,*  "  in  examining  them 
"  towards  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  when  they  are  generally 
"  at  least  18  years  old,  with  the  utter  disproportion  between  the 
"  great  amount  of  positive  information,  and  the  low  degree  of 
"  mental  culture  and  intelligence  which  they  exhibit."  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  attribute  this  result  exclusively  to  the  character  of 
the  training  which  they  receive.  The  general  intelligence  and 
refinement  which  might  be  expected  of  children  of  a  superior  class 
are  hardly  to  be  acquired  in  the  homes  in  which  they  live. 

Value  of  the  Though  such  observations  as  these  are    entitled  to    attentive 

pupil-teacher     consideration,  there    can   be  no  doubt  that  the  system  is    upon 
system.  i  i    i  n  m 

the   whole  excellent.     To  appreciate  its  value,  the  pupil-teachers 

must  be  compared  with  the  monitors  v.hom  they  have  super- 
seded, and  with  the  students  who  were  with  great  difficulty 
and  in  scanty  numbers  collected  into  the  normal  schools  before 
1846.  The  inefficiency  of  the  monitors  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  utmost  extent  of  the  attainments  of  the  students 
on  their  admission  to  the  training  colleges  was  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  pupil- 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  furnished  a  constant  and  sufficient 
supply  to  all  the  training  colleges,  and  their  acquirements  and 
general  fitness  for  the  posts  for  which  they  have  been  selected  are 
best  attested  by  the  fact,  that  only  12-6S  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  admitted  are  removed  during  their  apprenticeship,  either 
by  death,  failure  of  health,  failure  in  attainments,  misconduct,  or 
other  causes,  including  the  adoption  of  other  pursuits  in  life.f 
Considering  the  stringency  of  the  tests  applied  to  ascertain  the 


*  Min.  1852-3,  vol.  ii.  p.  677. 
t  Min.  1858-9,  p.  xxxii. 
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qualifications,  moral  and   intellectual,  of  each  individual  in  every       Pakt  I. 
year  of  his  apprenticeshij),  this  is  a  most  successful  result.  Chap.  2. 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  education   in         

France,*  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  importance  of  pupil- 
teachers,  whom  he  describes  as  "  the  sinews  of  English  primary 
"  instruction,"  and  whose  presence  in  English  schools  he  appears 
to  consider  the  principal  advantage  of  English  schools  over  those 
of  France. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupil-teachers  87'32  per  cent,  success-  How  far  pupil- 

tc3,clicrs  follow 
fully  complete  their  apprenticeship,  and   76*02  per  cent,  become  up  their  pro- 
candidates  for  Queen's  scholarships,  which  most  of  them  obtain.  ^^^*^°'^' 
The  1 1  '3  per  cent,  who  do  not  become  candidates  for  Queen's 
scholarships  include  those  who  either  adopt  other  pursuits  or  follow 
the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster  without  going  through  the  course  of 
instruction  o-iven  at  the  trainino;  colleges. 

These  figures  enable  us  to  estimate  the  truth  of  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  money  expended  on 
pupil-teachers  is  Avasted  by  their  failure  to  follow  up  the  profession 
for  which  they  are  educated. 

Even  if  the  failure  of  the  pupil-teachers  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
fession were  more  common,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  money 
laid  out  in  their  education  was  wasted,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  render  year  by  year  services  for  the  salary  received, 
and  therefore  that  their  subsequent  abandonment  of  their  pro- 
fession cannot  make  that  expenditure  merely  wasted  money  ;  and 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  salary  is  presumably 
not  excessive,  inasmuch  as  they  might  earn  more  in  other  callings. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  evidence  as  to  the  pupil-teacher  Defects  of 
system  is,  that  though  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ^"£  ^^'^t^n/'^^ 
contributions  made  to   popular  education   by  the  administration  remedies  pro- 
of the  Privy  Council  grants,  its  administration  is  accused  of  three  ^°^^ 
serious  defect?.     They  are  — 

1.  The  uniformity  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  insufficiency  in 
many  districts. 

2.  The  great  labour  imposed  upon  the  pupil-teachers,  especially 
upon  the  girls. 

3.  The  mechanical  character  of  the  training  which  they  receive, 
and  its  unfitness  to  elevate  the  tone  of  their  minds. 

The  question  of  wages    will  be  set  at  rest  if  our  subsequent  Uniformity  of 
recommendation  to  pay  all  assistance  derived   from  taxation  in  ^  ^ 

*  Keport,  p.  74. 
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Part  J. 
Chap.  2. 

Excessive 
labour. 


Mechanical 
character  of 
their  training. 


a  single  sum,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  managers  according  to  their 
own  views,  be  adopted.  The  managers  will  make  their  own 
bargains  with  tlic  pupil-teachers  according  to  local  circumstances. 

The  labour  imposed  upon  the  pupil-teachers  can  be  diminished 
only  by  diminishing  the  length  of  the  school  hours.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  is  too  much  for 
their  own  education ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  to  teach 
others  and  to  learn  themselves,  their  course  must  of  necessity  be 
laborious.  We  shall  hereafter  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  shorten  the  school  hours,  and  the  relief  Avhich 
such  a  step  would  afford  to  the  pupil-teachers  is  an  additional 
reason  in  its  favour. 

The  mechanical  character  of  the  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  is 
probably  to  some  degree  inseparable  from  their  position.  The  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  routine  must  always  tend  to  cramp 
and  formalize  the  mind,*  and  this  effect  is  particularly  likely  to 
follow  where  young  boys  and  girls  are  brought  into  constant  rela- 
tions with  mere  children.  Something  might  probably  be  done 
to  counteract  this  by  exchanging  some  one  of  the  subjects  contained 
In  the  present  course  for  others  of  a  more  interesting  nature. 
It  is  an  omission  in  the  course  that  it  contains  no  literary  subject 
whatever,  and  Ave  think  that  one  of  the  books  of  Euclid  might 
be  advantageously  omitted,  and  that  the  pupil-teachers  should  be 
required  to  learn  by  heart  passages  of  standard  English  prose 
and  poetry,  and  to  be  prepared  to  repeat  portions  of  them  at  the 
annual  examination.  We  think  also  that  whilst  the  intelliijent 
study  of  physical  geography  is  of  great  importance,  many  of  the 
minuter  points  which  it  embraces  might  be  omitted.  Learning  by 
heart  is  a  most  valuable  exercise,  and  is  for  too  rnnch  neglected 
in  elementary  schools. 


First  steps  of 
('ommittee  of 


SECTION  III. 

Students  in  Training  Colleges. 

The  next  step  in  the  career  of  a  teacher  after  apprenticeship  is 
that  of  studentship  in  a  training  college. 

The  earliest  proceeding  of  the  Committee  of  Council  f  was  to 


*  See  the  following  question  and  ans'wcr  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Temple  : — 
2956.  (Sir  J.  Coleridge.)  Is  there  not  rather  a  tendency  -n-ith  the  schoolmasters  in 
all  classes,  to  make  them  too  much  machines  ? — No  doubt. 
7  Order  in  Council,  3rd  June  183'J,  Coll.  Min. 
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record  their  opinion  ''  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums      P-^Rt  I- 
*'  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those       Chap.  2. 

"  monies  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direc-         

"  tion  of  the    State."      The  difficulty  arising  from  differences  of  ^^^^"^fj^^^^j 
religious  belief  rendered  this  resolution  inefiectual,  and  the  Com-  of  normal 
mittee  accordingly  directed  their  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  private  societies  or  individuals 
who  might  be  disposed  to  found  such  establishments. 

Of  the  training  schools  which  were  founded  before  1846,  the 
Battersea  Training  school,  which  is  connected  with  the  National 
Society,  and  the  Borough  Boad  Institution,  which  is  connected 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  were  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  an  elaborate  account  of  the  original  founda- 
tion of  each,  and  of  the  prospects,  plans,  difhculties,  and  expedients 
of  its  founders,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  reports  published  by 
the  Committee  of  Council.  The  report  on  the  Battersea  Institu- 
tion was  written  by  its  original  founder,  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,* 
that  on  the  Training  school  in  the  Borough  Boad,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fletcher,  formerly  Inspector  of  British  Schools,  j 

The  Battersea  Training  school  was  originally  intended  for  the  The  Battersea 
supply  of  teachers  to  pauper  schools  and  to  schools  supported  out  ^^jf^^/"^" 
of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  It  was  founded  by  the 
private  liberality  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Car- 
leton  Tufnell,  Avho  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  from 
their  private  resources,  and  bestowed  much  time  and  labour  upon 
the  management  of  the  institution.  Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth 
lived  for  some  time  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  closely  superin- 
tended its  progress. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  school  should  be  established 
were  investigated  by  its  founders,  during  a  journey  on  the  con- 
tinent, undertaken  for  that  purpose  in  the  summer  of  1839.  They 
examined  the  schools  of  Holland,  in  which  they  observed  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  pupil-teacher  system.  They  also  paid 
attention  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Paris,  and  in 
other  parts  of  France,  and  to  the  normal  schools  conducted  in 
Switzerland  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  The  ecoles  meres  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  are  under  the  management  of  an  organization, 
the  character  of  which  is  almost  monastic.      The  Brothers,  though  The  Brothers 

not  bound  by  a  vow,  devote  their  lives  under  a  rule  of  celibacy  to  "f the  Chiistian 
,         ,  .  -'        Doctrine. 

the  education  ot  the  poor.j     The  ecole  mere  furnishes  them  with  a 


*  Min.  1842-3,  pp.  189-251. 

t  Min.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  et  seq. 

X  Second  Report,  Min,  1842-3,  p.  252. 
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Paht  I,       residence  during  the  discharge  of  their  active  duties,  and  with  an 
Chap.  2.      asylum  in  sickness  and  old  age.    The  novices  enter  about  the  age  of 

12  or  14,  assume  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  commence  the  routine 

of  its  observances.  As  they  advance  in  age,  they  are  gradually 
introduced  to  public  instruction  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
elder  brethren ;  such  of  them  as  appear  not  to  be  fitted  for  the 
vocation,  leave  it,  but  those  who  remain  in  it  arrive  in  course  of 
time  at  the  full  rank  of  members  of  the  household  of  the  mother 
school,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  the  poor. 

Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tufnell  were  much  impressed  by 

this  institution,  but  they  appear  to  have  felt  that  a  more  useful 

and  available  precedent  for  England  was   to    be   found   in   the 

Normal  school  normal  school  of  Kruitzlingen    in  Switzerland.     Its  peculiarity 

at  Kruitzlin-  i     ,      n    •  tit  •  i 

gen.  was  that  all  its  arrangements  were  caiculatea  to  exercise  a  deep 

and  permanent  influence  over  the  moral  character  of  the  students. 
They  were  constantly  impressed  not  only  by  the  express  teaching, 
but  by  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  with 
the  feeling  that  they  were  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of  educating 
poor  children  to  be  contented  and  useful  in  their  own  sphere  of 
life  ;  and  that  they  were  to  regard  this  duty  in  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  apart  from  views  of  personal  advancement. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
a  simple  mode  of  life,  and  to  hard  manual  labour.  "  Their 
"  food  was  of  the  coarsest  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vege- 
"  tables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread."  They  passed  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  cultivating  the  land  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  did  all  the  work  which  was  required  in  the  building  and  in 
the  garden. 

The  Battersea  Training  School  was  originally  established  on 
this  model,  in  a  manor  house  standing  in  a  large  garden  near  the 
Thames.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  taken  from  the  Norwood  School 
of  Industry,  which  had  been  established  some  time  before  for 
the  education  of  pauper  and  criminal  children,  and  a  certain 
number  were  sent  by  private  patrons,  who  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  education.  No  part  of  the  training  given  was  more  care- 
fully attended  to  than  the  moral  discipline  of  the  students  in 
humility  and  self-denial,  as  acted  on  in  the  school  at  Kruitzlingen. 
A  large  part  of  every  day  was  employed  in  manual  labour  in 
the  garden,  which  was  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  students,* 


The  Battersea 

Training 

school. 


*  Min.  1842-3,  p.  200. 
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and,   with   the  exception  of  a   matron  who   acted    as  cook,   no        Part  I. 
servants  were  provided.      The    teachers   assisted  personally*  in       Chap.  2, 

such  carpenters'  and  masons'  work  as  was  required  in  the  building,  

and  the  diet  was  studiously  simple,  being  provided  in  great  part  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  upon  which  the  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  was  founded  differed  much  from  those  which  influenced 
the  subsequent  training  schools. 

The  Normal  School  in  the  Borough  Road,  connected  with  the  The  Borough 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  was  originally  instituted  on  a  gchoois'^^^"'"^ 
very  small  scale  by  Mr.  Lancaster-f-  in  1805,  and  a  few  teachers 
continued  to  be  trained  there,  in  the  face  of  considerable  diffi- 
culties, till  the  year  1842,1  when  new  normal  schools  were  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  21,000/.  The  managers  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  the  pupils  in  the  establishment  for  any  consider- 
able time,  nor  did  they  subject  them  to  any  special  moral  training. 
Their  practice  was  to  select  as  their  pupils  "  only  those  who  by 
"  age  as  well  as  by  character  might  be  ranked  among  persons  of 
"  fixed  and  settled  religious  principles."  They  thus  assumed 
that  the  elements  of  the  students'  characters,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  most  important,  were  settled  before  they  came  into  the 
institution,  and  confined  their  attention  to  furnishing  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  with  the  special  knowledge  required  in  their 
future  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  usually  remained  in  the 
training  schools  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  their 
employments  during  that  period  were  almost  exclusively  intel- 
lectual and  exceedingly  severe.  They  had  no  industrial  training, 
and  hardly  any  recreation,  their  whole  time  being  divided  between 
study  and  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  (con- 
taining 650  children  in  average  attendance)  connected  with  the 
establishment.  The  severity  of  the  course  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  :§ — "  Proper  exercise  and  even  sleep  are  by  many  of 
"  them  (the  students)  sacrificed  to  study,  to  an  extent  which  only 
"  the  briefness  of  the  course  renders  at  all  consistent  with  health. 
"  All  are  in  bed  by  10  o'clock,  and  the  morning  bell  rings  at  6 ; 
"  but  many  are  up  at  4,  and  two-thirds  at  5,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
"  ing  more  time  for  their  preparation  of  lessons  to  which  the  first 
"  hour  and  a  half  of  the  ordinary  working  day  is  devoted.  The 
"  application  of  every  other  hour  of  the  day  is  truly  described  in 
"  the  table  already  given,  except  where  '  recreation '  is  mentioned 

*  Mm.  1842-3,  p.  207.  f  Min.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

X  Page  319.  §  :\Iin.  l.«46,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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Part  I.       "  (?>.  12   to   2,  and   5  to  6,  including  dinner  and  tea);  for  which 
Chap.  2.      "  private  business  or  the  preparation  of  lessons  is  in  fact  generally 

"  substituted." 

Difficulty  of  There   was   great   difficulty  in  obtaining    suitable    candidates 

getting  pupi  s.  £^j.  g^^j^  ^  course  as  this,  which  could  be  beneficial  only  where 
considerable  natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  was  combined 
with  great  zeal.  Most  of  the  pupils  on  their  entrance  were 
exceedingly  ignorant.  The  reading  of  a  few  was  good,  and  all  read 
with  fair  fluency,  though  seldom  with  correctness  or  good  expres- 
sion. The  writing  of  about  half  was  good,  of  one-fourth  inferior, 
and  of  the  remaining  one-fourth  very  deficient.  The  arithmetic 
of  about  one-fourth  was  good  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions,  about 
one-half  could  go  as  far  as  compound  multiplication,  whilst  the 
remainder  were  ignorant  even  of  these  rules.  Most  of  them, 
however,  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  derived 
principally  from  teaching  at  Sunday  schools. 

These  two  schools  are  specially  important,  because,  though 
placed  under  different  circumstances,  and  conducted  on  different 
systems,  they  each  had  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulty.  This 
difficulty  was  that  of  obtaining  pupils  who  could  by  the  end  of 
their  course  be  converted  into  useful  teachers.  If  they  were 
chosen,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  at  Battersea,  at  an 
early  age,  and  subjected  to  a  prolonged  course  of  instruction,  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  had  to  provide  for  a  large  expense,  and 
ultimately  produced  an  unsatisfactory  result,  as  the  length  of 
the  scholastic  training  prevented  the  pupils  from  acquiring  the 
practical  experience  which  was  essential  to  their  usefulness  as 
teachers.  Their  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
Defects  of  the  knowledge,  and  not  to  its  communication.  The  expense  of  the 
Battersea  Battersea  Trainino;  School  when  it  was  full,  and  there  was  great 

system.  =>  ^^        n      ^ 

difficulty  in  filling  it,  was  551  per  annum  per  pupil,  of  which  25/. 
per  head  per  annum  fell  upon  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,* 
and  the  remainder  on  the  patrons  of  the  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pupils  w4io  were  educated  there  w^ere  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  but  ill  fitted  for  any  of  the  more  trying  and  conspicuous 
of  the  positions  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  fill.  Though 
not  ill  adapted  to  small  rural  schools,  where  they  might  be  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  the  clergyman,  and  where  they  would  be 


*  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle-worth  and  Mr.  Tufnell  expended  upon  this  object  "  about  ToO?, 
"  a  year  each."  Q.  2336-8.  Their  total  expenditure  was  upwards  of  5,000/.,  of  which 
1,000/.  was  received  from  the  patrons  and  friends  of  pupils;  1,500/.  was  contributed 
by  their  own  private  friends,  "  with  unsolicited  confidence  and  generosity  ;"  and 
2,500/.  by  themselves.— Min.  1342-3,  p.  278. 
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exposed  to  few  of  the  temptations  of  life,  it  was  found  that  they       Part  I. 
were  unequal  to  "  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town  or  village       ciiap.  2, 

*'  school  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district."  *     They  had  not,         

and  the  training  which  they  received  could  not  give  to  them,  suffi- 
cient knowledo;e  of  the  world  or  strengrth  of  character  to  deal 
with  difficulties,  which  could  be  successfully  met  only  by  masters 
of  mature  age  and  experience.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  con- 
siderations the  managers  of  the  Battersea  school  gradually  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  so  far  as  to 
raise  the  age  of  students  from  14  or  16  to  18  or  20  years.f 

This  change,  however,  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  no  less  Defects  of  the 
formidable.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  hard  to  meet  with  suitable  svsteuit 
persons,  and  when  they  were  found  their  comparatively  advanced 
age  made  it  necessary  that  tlieir  stay  should  be  short,  and  as  they 
came  to  the  school  in  amostuninstructed  condition — hardly  able  to 
read  and  Avrite,  and  **  seldom  skilful  even  in  the  first  four  rules  of 
*'  arithmetic,"  X — it  is  obvious  that  their  education  for  their  pro- 
fession would  at  best  be  most  imperfect,  and  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  exercise  much  influence  on  their  moral  character  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  expense  was  very  large,  and  being  incurred 
rather  for  general  than  for  local  purposes,  was  not  readily  sup- 
plied by  local  contributions. 

The  system  of  pupil-teachers  and  Queen's  scholars  was  intended  Pupil-teacher 
to  meet  these  difficulties.     The  pupil-teachers  produce  a  constant  tended  to 
supply  of   candidates   for  the    Queen's    scholarships,    whilst  the  ^^^'^^Y  ^^^^e 
scholarships  themselves  and  the  various  grants  made  to  training 
schools  provide  for  the  expense  of  training  them.    The  general  result 
has  been  to  ensure  to  each  college  in  respect  of  every  moderately 
successful  student  an  annual  payment  of  48/. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  34  of  these  institutions,  of  General  ac- 
whlchallbut  two  (Lichfield  and  Homerton)  are  under  Govern- Sng^^^ 
ment  inspection  and  receive  Government  assistance.      They  are  colleges. 
vested  in  trustees,  who  hold  them  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
teachers,  and  are  usually  connected  with  central  religious  societies. 

They  resemble  each  other  closely  in  their  general  nature  and 
constitution.  Their  officers  are  for  the  most  part  the  same, 
namely,  a  principal,  who  is  generally  a  minister  of  religion  of  the 
denomination  with  which  the  college  is  connected ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  tutors,  some  of  whom  are  lecturers  in  the  receipt  of 
grants  of  100/.  a  year  from  the  Government.     There  are  also 


*  Second  Report  on  Battersea  School,  Min.  1842-3,  p.  25-4. 
t  Page  25S.  j  Page  260. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  2. 


Practising  and 
model  schools. 


Training 
colleges  for 
males. 


Training 
colleges  for 
females. 


Training 
colleges  for 
males  and 
females. 


certificated  assistants,  who  are  sclioolinasters  holding  certificates  of 
merit.  "  The  services  which  they  are  intended  to  render  consist 
"  in  perfecting  the  students  by  examination,  and  by  the  careful 
**  revision  of  exercises  in  the  matter  of  their  oral  instruction."* 

Practising  and  model  schools  are  elementary  schools  attached 
to  the  training  colleges  ;  in  some  cases,  as  at  the  National  So- 
ciety's Training  College  at  Battersea,  there  are  both.  One  at 
least  usually  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  attached  to  each  college. 
The  object  of  the  practising  school  is  to  give  the  students 
practice  in  teaching  and  in  school  discipline.  The  object  of  the 
model  school  is  to  afford  them  for  their  future  guidance  a  pattern 
of  what  a  school  ought  to  be.  The  teacher  of  the  practising 
or  model  school  is  an  officer  of  the  training  college,  and  is  called 
the  ''  normal  master."  It  is  his  special  duty  to  give  instruction  to 
the  students  in  the  art  of  teachinor. 

The  local  and  denominational  distribution  of  the  training  colleges 
under  inspection  is  as  follows: — There  are  13  Church  of  England 
colleges  for  males.  Of  these,  3  are  in  or  near  London  ;  the 
others  are  at  Chester,  Durham,  Caernarvon,  Caermarthen,  Saltley 
near  Birmingham,  Culham .  near  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Chi- 
chester, Winchester,  and  Exeter.  Of  these,  Battersea,  St.  Mark's, 
and  Caermarthen  are  the  property  of  tlie  National  Society.  The 
Metropolitan  is  mainly  supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  Education  Society,  and  the  rest  are  connected  with 
various  Diocesan  boards  of  education. 

There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  training  college  for  males  at 
Hammersmith,  and  a  British  and  Foreign  or  Non-Denominational 
college  for  males  at  Bangor. 

There  are  13  training  colleges  for  females  only.  Of  these,  11 
are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ;  two  of  which  are  in 
London,  and  the  rest  are  at  Durham,  Warrington,  Derby,  Norwich, 
Bishops  Stortford,  Brighton,  Salisbury,  Bristol,  and  Truro  respec- 
tively. All  of  them  are  connected  with  Diocesan  boards,  except 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  Institution  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
The  two  remaining  training  colleges  for  females  are  Boman 
Catholic,  and  are  situated,  one  at  Liverpool,  and  the  other  at  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

There  are  four  training  colleges  for  males  and  females  jointly. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Institution  in  the 
Borough  Boad,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
society,  is  undenominational ;  a  college  at  Cheltenham,  and  another 


♦  Circ,  Oct.  1851.     Min.  1851-2,  p.  27. 
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at  York,  each  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  a  college       Part  I. 
in  the  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  connected  with  the  Wes-       Chap.  2. 

leyan  Committee  of  Education.  

The  total  average  number  of  students  in  these  institutions 
was,  in  the  year  1858, — 

In  colleges  for  males  -  -  752 

„  females         _  _  _       gig 

„  males  and  females     -  -       496 

Total  -  -  -    2,065 

Of  whom  1,676  were  Queen's  scholars.  The  largest  was  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society's  Institution,  which  contained  172  students. 
Three  other  colleges  had  more  than  100  students;  one  had  90; 
most  of  the  others  had  between  30  and  70  ;  and  the  smallest,  the 
Peterborough  college  for  males,  had  15. 

There  were  in  12  of  the  male  training  colleges  94  tutors  and  Proportion  of 
training  masters.     The  highest  number  being  14  and  the  lowest  3.  assistance  to 

The  Government  contributes  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  *°  **^*^^  ^°'^°™^* 
the  training  colleges.  To  the  Church  of  England  colleges  for 
males  inspected  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Cowie,  in  the  year  1859,  it 
contributed  76  per  cent*  To  the  Church  of  England  colleo-es 
for  females,  inspected  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  it  contributed 
in  the  same  year  70*9  per  cent.f  At  Cheltenham  the  con- 
tribution of  Government  is  94  per  cent.,  at  York  89,  and  at 
Durham  80. 

The   aggregate  income  of  the  training  colleges,  in   1858,  was  Income  of 
94,734/.,  of  which  the  sum  of  50,518/.,  or  53-3  per  cent,   was  *oiiegis''.'°^ 
supplied  by  the  Government.     In  1859  the  proportion  supplied 
by  Government  had  increased  to  64'1  per  cent. 

The  total  expense  of  building,  enlarging,  and  improving  27 
of  the  colleges  was  334,981/.,  of  which  101,641/.  was  derived  from 
Government,  and  233,339/.  from  other  sources. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the   existing  training    colleges.  Uniform  course 
There  is  a  considerable  degree   of  resemblance    in  the  courses  °^  ?*^^^  ^"^ 

.  I'll  •  traming 

ot  mstruction  which  they  give  to  their  students.      This  arises  colleges. 
from  the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Council  prescribe  the  same 
subjects  for  the  annual   examination  to  which  all  the  students  in 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60,  pp.  288,  290. 
t  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60,  pp.  355-384, 
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all  the  colleges  arc  suLjectetl,  as  a  condition  of  the  grants  earned 
by  the  colleges  on  their  account.  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  was  first  printed  in  the  Minutes  for  1854-5,*  having 
been  prepared  bv  Mr.  Moseley,  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  It  has  subsequently  undergone  revision,  f  principally 
on  account  of  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Temple,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Moseley  in  the  office  of  inspector  of  training  colleges  for  males. 

In  order  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  syllabus  was 
constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  substance  of  Mr.  Moseley's 
views  as  to  the  education  of  teachers.  They  are  expressed  in 
several  successive  reports  between  1848  and  1855. ij:  Their  gene- 
ral character  is  as  follows  : — 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  training  colleges  ought  to 
be  entirely  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  instituted,  and  for  which  the  State  supports  them,  that  of 
forming  good  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  This  is  to  be  done 
directly  by  training  the  students  in  the  art  of  teaching  elementary 
subjects.  It  is  to  be  done  indirectly  by  enlarging,  strengthening, 
and  storing  their  minds,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  teach  with  in- 
telligence, force,  readiness  of  application,  and  fulness  of  illustration. 
In  the  indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  training,  the  practical  object 
of  training  good  elementary  teachers  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  The  public  money  is  not  voted  in  order  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  young  persons  a  sort  of  academical  education, 

Mr.  Moseley  wished  to  attain  both  objects  by  one  process, 
and  he  thought  that  this  might  be  effected  by  teaching  in 
the  training  colleges  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
rhe  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools : — "  Reading,  arith- 
"  nietic,  English  grammar,  English  history,  and  geography,"  he  says, 
"  as  usually  treated  of  in  our  elementary  books,  and  taught  in 
''  our  schools,  .  .  .  are  mere  statements  of  facts  suggestive  of 
"  few  or  no  conclusions,  and  barren  of  interest ;"  but  these  sub- 
jects may  be  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind.  A  man,  for  example,  who  had  a  really  sound 
and  deep  knowledge  of  English  history,  or  of  geography,  would 
be  able  to  select  for  the  instruction  of  very  ignorant  children 
matter  simple,  interesting,  and  important,  and  his  power  of  doing 
so  would  be  increased  by  the  depth  and  Avidtli  of  his  knowledge, 


*  Min.  1854-r).  p.  14-21.  f  Mm.  1856-7,  p.  7-14. 

X  See  Min.   1848-50,  vol  i.  p.   27  f^  seq, ;  Mia.  1S50-1,  vol  i.  p.  39,  scq.       Min. 
1854- 5,  p.  305,  se^. 
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because  he  would  thus  get  a  wider  field  for  the  selection  of  his      Part  I. 

materials,  and  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  importance  and  con-       chap.  2. 

nexion  of  different  events.  

Mr.    Moseley  also  wished  the  students  at  training  colleges  to  Students  to 

receive  a  sort  of  instruction  which  would  enable  them  to  teach  in  principles  on 

the  elementary  schools  subjects  which   at  present  seldom  find  a  ^hich  common 
1  TT        1  1         1  1      1   1  •  1  1  operations  of 

place  there.  He  thought  that  the  labourmg  classes  ought  to  be  nfe  depend. 
educated  "  by  teaching  them  to  reason  about  and  understand  things 
"  connected  with  their  ordinary  pursuits."  He  did  not  mean  by 
this  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  school  to  conduct  the  common 
operations  of  domestic  life.  "  There  can,"  he  said,  "  be  little  ad- 
"  vantage  in  teaching  children  rules  for  the  doing  of  common 
"  things,  assumed  to  be  better  than  those  which  of  their  own 
*'  account  they  will  hereafter  follow,  irrespective  of  the  reasons  of 
"  such  rules.  Better  rules,  unsupported  by  reasons,  Avill  be  almost 
"  sure  to  be  discarded  by  them,  Avhen  they  come  to  find  them 
"  opposed  to  ancient  practice  and  the  general  usage."  He  appears 
to  have  thought  that  the  scientific  principles  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  common  operations  of  life  should  be  so  instilled  into 
their  minds  as  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  reason  of  these 
operations,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  studying,  criticising,  and  im- 
proving them  as  they  grew  older.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  he 
proposed  that  chemistry  should  be  taught  in  the  training  colleges, 
believing  that  the  elementary  books  connected  with  it  could  "  be 
"  thoroughly  mastered  in  elementary  schools  by  boys  from  the 
"  age  of  12  to  14,  if  taught  by  a  master  who  himself  understood 
"  the  subject,  in  the  same  systematic  and  persevering  way  in 
"  which  Latin  is  taught  in  schools  of  a  higher  class." 

Thus  the  course  of  instruction  by  which  Mr.  Moseley  wished 
to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  students  consisted  in  teaching  them  in 
a  scientific  manner  "  the  subjects  proper  to  elementary  instruction," 
under  Avhich  he  appears  to  have  included  reading,  arithmetic, 
English  history,  and  geography,  with  the  addition  of  chemistry  or 
some  other  physical  or  applied  science. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  acquirements  would  not 
only  be  of  little  service,  but  would  even  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
students  as  teachers,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  proficiencv 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  absence  of  this  skill,  mere  know- 
ledge would  only  set  up  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil.  "  Every  man,"  he  observes,  "  must  be  conscious  of  a  sepa- 
"  ration  made  between  himself  and  a  less  educated  man,  a  separation 
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"  which  enlarges  at  each  step  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and  which 
"  is  widened  to  its  utmost  limits  when  the  relation  is  that  of  a 
"  child  to  its  teacher,  otherwise  highly  instructed,  but  who  knows 
"  nothing  likely  to  interest  the  child,  or  has  been  accustomed 
"  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in  which  it  may  be  made  intel- 
"  ligible  to  it." 

Such,  as  we  collect  from  the  reports  of  several  years,  appears  to 
have  been  Mr.  Moseley's  theory,  as  to  the  course  of  instruction 
in  training  colleges ;  but  in  reducing  it  to  practice  many  modifi- 
cations were  necessary.  There  were  difiiculties  in  procuring 
works  which  treated  elementary  subjects  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  art  of  teaching  itself  was  little  understood  in  England,  and 
above  all,  the  principals  of  the  training  colleges  and  their  assis- 
tants, who  for  the  most  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, were  commonly  not  prepared  to  teach  with  scientific  pre- 
cision, any  subjects  except  classics  and  mathematics.  It  was  thus 
impossible  that  Mr.  Moseley's  view  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  or 
that  anything  more  than  a  gradual  approach  to  it  should  be  made. 
To  use  his  own  language,  "  The  training  schools  were  compelled 
"  to  use  as  a  means  of  the  student's  education  such  subjects  as 
''  there  can  be  found  teachers  of.  The  result  we  seek  to  obtain 
"  must  be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  means,  and  thus  in  one 
"  training  school  classical  studies  must  continue  to  be  employed, 
"  and  in  another  mathematical,  for  forming  the  minds  of  school- 
*'  masters  who  Avill  never  have  to  give  instruction  either  in  classics 
"  or  mathematics,  according  as  the  officers  of  these  institutions  may 
"  happen  to  have  been  educated  in  the  one  or  the  other  University 
"  or  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  department  of  study."  With  such 
objects,  and  on  such  principles,  INIr.  Moseley  drew  up  the  Govern- 
ment syllabus.  Its  object  is  to  test  the  instruction  given  In  a  large 
number  of  different  establishments,  to  each  of  which  the  observa- 
tions just  quoted  apply  with  more  or  less  force.  It  therefore  allows 
considerable  latitude  In  the  subject  of  study  to  be  selected  for  the 
students,  but  in  every  training  college  which  regulates  its  course 
of  instruction  by  the  syllabus,  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Moseley's 
plan  must  be  preserved,  for  the  subjects  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  intended  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students,  the  other  Intended 
to  give  practical  skill  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers. 
It  Is  of  course  difficult,  and  In  many  Instances  Impossible,  to  make 
these  two  divisions  of  the  course  fit  into  each  other  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Mr.  Moseley ;  and  thus  there  must  always  be  a  risk  of 
increasino;  the  senaration  between  the   educated  teacher  and  the 
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ignorant  child,  unless  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  more  technical  Part  L 
of  the  two  branches  of  study  from  being  neglected  in  favour  of  Chap.  2. 
the  other. 

The  syllabus,  however,  is  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  precautions  Present  con- 
against  this.  It  provides  for  a  two  years'  course ;  it  formerly  ^,^^^ 
provided  for  a  course  of  three  years  ;  but  the  third  year  was 
omitted  on  Dr.  Temple's  recommendation,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
students  of  the  third  year  were  not  the  most  vigorous,  but  the 
feeblest  of  the  members.  It  had  been  hoped  that  they  might  be 
persons  "  in  advance  of  the  rest  in  enterprise  of  character  and  in 
**  attainments,"  and  "  fitted  for  some  special  and  important  work 
"  of  the  teacher/'* 

The  subjects  relied  upon  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
students'  minds  are,  in  the  first  year,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid, 
algebra,  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  or,  instead,  that  part  of 
the  Latin  grammar  which  relates  to  accidence,  concords,  genders 
of  nouns,  perfect  tenses  and  supines  of  verbs. 

In  the  second  year  a  choice  is  given  between  five  subjects,  in  'P}^^  altema- 
any  one,  but  in  no  more  than  one,  of  which  students  may  be  ex-  second  vear.^ 
amined.  These  subjects  are,  first.  Physical  Science,  which  includes 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  inorganic  chemistry,  with  the 
rudiments  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  galvanism,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  construction  and  use  of  common  instruments,  such  as 
an  airpump,  a  thermometer,  a  barometer,  a  microscope  (simple 
and  compound),  a  telescope,  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  galvanic 
battery.  Secondly,  Mechanics^  including  the  mechanical  powers, 
and  the  most  common  modes  of  applying  them ;  the  accelerated 
motion  of  gravity,  pendulums,  and  accelerated  force  ;  and  questions 
on  simple  mechanism  occurring  in  machines  which  are  in  common 
use  for  domestic,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Thirdly, 
Mathematics,  including  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  Avitli  problems  in 
the  first  four  books;  the  subjects  which  follow  quadratic  equations 
in  Lund's  edition  of  Wood's  algebra ;  trigonometry ;  solution  of 
triangles,  use  of  the  tables,  use  of  levelling  and  surveying  instru- 
ments; practical  problems  of  trigonometry  and  surveying.  Fourthly, 
English  Literature^  which  includes  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  with  the  addition  of  certain  specified 
books,  passages  from  which  have  to  be  paraphrased  and  analysed, 
whilst  questions  are  set  upon  the  style  and  subject-matter.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  books  specified  should  be  read  through  with 


*  See  Min.  1854-5,  p.  15 ;  and  Min.  1857-8,  p.  120. 
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the  students  in  short  portions,  as  exercises  in  language,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  grammar  used  in  the  training  school,  just  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  read  in  superior  public  schools.  Fifthly, 
Latin^  which  includes  as  much  of  Yonge's  Eton  grammar,  as  was 
not  included  in  the  first-year  subjects,  and  the  translation  of 
passages  from  a  specified  prose  and  poetical  Latin  author,  with 
simple  grammatical  questions  founded  on  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  of  these  five  subjects  one  only  is 
to  be  taken  up  by  each  student,  and  that  the  students  come  to  the 
examination  from  18  different  colleges,  which  are  independent 
institutions,  and  in  which  courses  of  study  prevail,  differing, 
within  the  limits  \n'escribed  by  the  syllabus,  to  some  extent.  If, 
therefore,  any  sort  of  instruction  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
minds  of  the  students,  and  (in  Dr.  Temple's  words)  to  "give 
"  them  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  hard  work  of  the  brain," 
is  to  be  admitted  into  the  course,  it  seems  that  the  existing 
syllabus  does  not  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  such  sub- 
jects. The  number  of  alternative  subjects  between  which  a 
choice  is  offered  in  the  second  year  does  not  really  extend  the 
range  of  study  of  individual  students.  It  is  intended  to  meet 
the  cases  of  different  training  colleges,  and  to  give  the  authorities 
of  those  institutions  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  students 
to  the  subjects  which  they  may  consider  most  likely  to  fit  them 
for  their  future  career,  or  in  which  they  may  be  best  able  to 
instruct  them. 

Reference  to  the  scale  of  marks  will  show  that  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  these  subjects  from  obtaining  undue  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  students,  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects  more 
directly  connected  with  school  management. 

The  minimum  number  of  marks  required  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  class  list  is  as  follows  . — 


Third  Class  - 
Second  Class  - 
First  Class 


350 
500 
650 


Of  these,  75  may  be  obtained  by  "  excellence  "*  In  Euclid,  and 
62  by  "  excellence  "  in  algebra  or  Latin,  or  137  in  all,  which  is  less 


*  The  marks  are  either  for  "  excellent,"  "  good,"  "  fair,"  "  moderate,"  or  "  imperfect," 
■with  proportionate  numerical  values. 
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than    half  the  number   required  for  a  place  in   the   third  class.       Part  I. 
"  Excellence  "  in  the  second-year   subject  which  may  be  selected       chap.  2. 

will  only  obtain  75  marks,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of  the         

number  required  for  a  place  in  the  third  class  ;  on  the  other  hand 
a  first-class  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  a  candidate,  who  being 
perfect  in  the  elementary  subjects,  takes  up  none  of  the  higher 
ones  in  the  second  year.  Besides  this,  in  order  to  secure  a  really 
vigorous  study  of  the  subject  which  may  be  selected,  it  is  provided 
that  no  marks  at  all  will  be  allowed  for  papers  which  fall  below 
the  standard  of  "  fair." 

We  think  that,  regard  being  had  to  these  considerations,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  syllabus  is  too  am- 
bitious, or  that  it  prescribes  subjects  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
training  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  intended  to  increase  directly  the  professional  skill  Elementary 
of  the  students  are  those  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  instruc-  ^"  ^ 
tion  in  elementary  schools,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  are  taught  from  the  subjects  which  the 
students    have    already   studied   during    their    apprenticeship    as 
pupil-teachers.     The  first  of  these  subjects  is  reliffious  knowledge.  J^eligious 

,.,  ..,„  ,.  ^   ^  knowledge. 

which  comprises   in  the  first  year  the  history,   chronology,  and 

geography  of  the  Bible,  with  the  text  of  some  one  gospel ;  the 
text  of  the  Catechism,  and  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services 
and  Litany,  and  the  scriptural  authorities  on  which  they  rest. 
In  the  second  year  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  one  of  the 
epistles  are  added.  In  Church  history,  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  of  general  church  history  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  are  learnt  in  the  first,  and  the  history  of 
the  Book  of  Comm.on  Prayer  in  the  second  year.  The  examina- 
tion in  these  subjects  is  confined  to  training  colleges  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  100  marks  are  assigned  to  them. 
In  other  colleges  the  students  are  credited,  without  examination, 
with  a  number  of  marks  on  account  of  religious  knowledge,  pro- 
portional to  those  which  they  obtain  in  other  subjects.  That  is 
to  say,  their  religious  knowledge  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  equal 
their  secular  knowledge. 

The  second  subject  is  reading.  The  students  are  required  at  Keading. 
the  examination  to  read  aloud,  "  with  a  distinct  utterance,  with 
"  due  attention  to  the  punctuation,  and  with  a  just  expression,"  a 
passage  from  "  Warren's  Select  Extracts  from  Blackstone's  Com- 
"  mentaries,"  Sir  J.  Herschel's  "  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy," 
or  the  "  Spectator."  The  authorities  of  the  training  colleges  are 
advised,  in  a  note  to  the  prospectus,  to  cause  the  text-books  to 
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be  read  through  in  short  portions,  like  the  classics  at  public  schools, 
and  to  question  the  students  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  por- 
tions so  read.  The  students  are  also  examined  in  the  principles 
of  grammar,  and  are  expected  to  parse  and  to  paraphrase  passages 
from  the  books  used  for  reading.  In  the  second  year  they  are 
required  to  paraphrase  and  to  analyze  a  passage  from  works  named 
beforehand  (in  1860  the  first  book  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
Shakespere's  play  of  "Julius  Caasar,")  and  to  answer  questions 
as  to  their  style  and  subject-matter.  Each  student  is  confined 
to  one  of  the  two. 

In  penmanship  the  students  are  required  in  each  year  to  write 
specimens  of  the  text  hand  and  small  hand  used  in  setting  copies. 

In  arithmetic  they  are  called  upon  in  the  first  year  to  prove 
the  usual  rules  from  first  principles,  to  compute,  and  to  make  (with 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles)  simple  calculations  in  mensuration. 
In  the  second  year  they  are  examined  in  the  use  of  logarithms, 
compound  interest,  and  annuities,  and  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. 

In  geography  they  are  required,  in  the  first  year,  to  describe 
and  draw  the  map  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  map 
of  each  country  in  Europe,  and  to  answer  general  questions  on  the 
physical,  political,  and  commercial  geography  of  one  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  the  second  year  they  are  examined  in  the  physical, 
political,  and  commercial  geography  of  the  British  empire,  and  in 
elementary  propositions  in  geography  which  depend  upon  astro- 
nomy for  explanation. 

In  history,  the  first-year  subject  is  the  outlines  of  English  his- 
tory. In  the  second  year  a  paper  is  set,  composed  of  five  sections, 
each  of  which  contains  at  least  five  questions.  The  sections  relate 
to  periods  ending  with  (1)  the  battle  of  Hastings,  (2)  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  (3)  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  (4)  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  (.5)  1815.  Each  student  is  confined  to  some  one  section, 
and  the  paper  is  so  set  as  to  be  ca})able  of  being  answered  out  of 
any  one  of  the  standard  histories  of  England. 

In  each  year  there  is  an  examination  in  drawing,  and  also  in 
vocal  music,  for  such  students  as  have  given  proofs  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  those  arts. 

Besides  these  subjects  there  is  in  each  year  an  examination  in 
school  management.  In  the  first  year  the  students  are  required 
to  answer  in  writing  questions  as  to  the  expedients  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  and  to  draw  up 
time-tables  for  use  in  schools  in  given  circumstances.  In  the 
second  year  the  student  has  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
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inspector,  and  to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  the  methods  of 
organizing  an  elementary  school,  the  mode  ot  keeping  school 
registers,  and  on  moral  discipline. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  marks  allotted  to  proficiency  in  the  Scale  of  marks. 
various  subjects : — 


First  Tear 

Second  Tear. 

Good.t 

Fail- 
ure. 

Good.t 

Fail- 
ure. 

Note. — "  The  mini- 
mum Nvunber  of 
Jiarks  required  to 
obtain  a  Place  in  the 
Class  List  is  as  fol- 
lows. 


Fu-st 
Tear. 


Se- 
cond 
Tear. 


Religious 


KSXl^iUxr^^'^'^urch) 

Knowledge  I    History,  &c.    j 

Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  English   Lan-I 

Scnool  Management 

Reading  . 

Spelling  . 

Penmanship 

Report  on  Class  Teaching 

History 

Geography 

Drawing 

Music 


60") 

4o[i«o 

[- 

60-) 

{- 

60 

* 

60 

* 

60 

* 

60 

* 

60 

* 

60 

* 

60 

* 

60 

* 



* 



* 

60 

* 

60 

* 

— 

— 

100 

— 

60 

— 

60 

— - 

60 

— 

60 

— 

50 

— 

50 

— 

50 

— 

50 

— 

Third  Class 
Second  Class 
First  Class  . 


300 
450 
600 


350 
500 
650 


*  Excludes  candidates  from  a  certificate,  and  cancels  aU  claims  arising  out  of  any  previous 
examination.  ,, 

+  "Excellent  "is  in  every  case  25  per  cent,  above  "  Good."    Between  "Good"  and  "Failure 
are  the  grades  of  "  Fair,"  "  Moderate,"  and  "  Imperfect."  ■nith  proportionate  numerical  values. 

The  syllabus  for  the  female  colleges  resembles  the  syllabus  for  ^^'^f^^'^^^'J.. 
the  male  colleges,  but  its  subjects  are  fewer  and  easier.  None  of  dates. 
the  subjects  noticed  under  the  first  head  as  being  intended  for 
the  general  refinement  of  the  students'  minds  are  contained  in  it. 
It  is  composed  exclusively  of  subjects  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  and  the  second-year  papers  differ  from  those  of  the  first 
year  only  in  diflficulty.  The  subjects  are  religious  knowledge, 
writing,  EngHsh  language,  grammar,  and  literature,  including  the 
classification  and  inflection  of  words,  the  analysis  of  simple  sen- 
tences, syntactical  parsing,  and  paraphrases,  the  examples  being 
taken  in  the  first  year  from  the  5th  book  of  Cowper's  "  Task,"  or 
from  Goldsmith's  "Traveller"  and  «  Deserted  Village,"  and  in  the 
second  year  from  the  1st  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  Ist 
book  of  the  "  Excursion."  Eepetition  of  passages  from  these  books 
is  also  required.  There  is  an  examination  in  school  management 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  male  training  colleges,  and 
a  similar  but  less  extensive  examination  in  English  history, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  Drawing  and  music  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  as  in  the  male  colleges.  One  subject  is  peculiar  to 
the  female  training  colleges  —  domestic  economy.  The  same  Domestic 
paper  is  set  for  both  years,  but  answers  to  questions  on  the  first  ^  °°«°^y- 
four  subjects  only  are  required  from  the  students  of  the  first 
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year.  The  subjects  are  clothing,  food,  cooking,  laundry,  the 
duties  of  servants,  household  expenses  of  a  labouring  man  and  his 
family,  savings  banks,  the  nature  of  interest,  and  practical  rules, 
personal  and  domestic,  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Exercises 
in  sewing  and  cutting  out  are  also  required  in  each  year. 

The  examination  hekl  in  accordance  with  this  syllabus  is  only 
one  element  towards  determining  the  rate  of  the  certificate  given 
by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  certificate  is  not  finally 
issued  till  the  teacher  has  been  in  charge  of  an  elementary 
school  for  two  full  years,  and  its  rank  is  then  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  practical  skill  shown  by  the  teacher  in  that  situation. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  examination  alone  fixes  the 
maximum  grade  of  the  certificate.  No  amount  of  skill  can  raise 
the  certificate  at  once  above  the  grade  obtained  in  the  examina- 
tion, though  the  want  of  it  may  reduce  it  to  any  extent. 

The  training  colleges  give  instruction  calculated  directly  to  in- 
crease the  practical  skill  of  the  students  in  school  management,  by 
means  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  by  practising  schools,  and 
model  schools.  Practising  and  model  schools  are  elementary  schools 
attached  to  the  training  college,  the  latter  always  under  the  care  of 
a  certificated  teacher,  called  the  "  normal  master,"  who  Is  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  training  college,  and  who  usually  gives  lectures 
to  the  students  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Dr.  Temple's  experience 
led  him  to  think  that  they  were  usually  too  ambitious ;  that  the 
lecturers  Avcre  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to  deduce 
practical  rules  for  teaching  from  metaphysical  theories  about  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  He  con- 
sidered the  principal  Immediate  value  of  the  lectures  to  be,  that 
they  led  the  students  to  think  about  their  future  duties ;  but  he 
added  that  he  ''  was  repeatedly  told  by  schoolmasters,  that  they 
"  had  never  fully  understood  the  normal  lectures  till  they  began 
"  to  work  in  schools  of  their  own,  and  that  their  old  notes  had 
"  then  become  of  the  greatest  value  in  guiding  all  their  labours."  * 

The  practising  schools  are  elementary  schools  in  Avhich  the 
students  teach ;  each  of  them  is  required  to  pass  a  certain  part 
of  his  time  In  giving  lessons.  The  model  schools  are  schools 
Avhich  are  supposed  to  be  models  of  what  an  elementary  school 
shovild  bo.  To  some  of  the  training  colleges  both  jiractislng  and 
model  schools  are  attached,  but  in  most  cases  one  school  has  to 
serve  both  purposes.  Dr.  Temple  justly  observes  that  prac- 
tising schools  can  hardly  ever  be  good  model  schools,  on  account 
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of  tlie  constant  change  of  teachers,  which  greatly  interferes  with  I'-^Rt  ^• 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  also  because  they  labour  under  Chap.  2. 
precisely  the  opposite  difficulty  to  that  which  usually  affects  ele- 
mentary  schools.  In  most  cases  there  are  too  few  teachers.  In 
practising  schools  there  are  too  many  ;  and  thus  the  students  have 
no  opportunity  of  learning  the  expedients  of  which  they  will 
stand  in  need  in  their  future  occupation. 

The   followins:    extract   from   one    of  Dr.    Teaiple's    Keports  ^'i- T'^"?^^  ^ 

°  ^  '^  ,         opinion  on 

describes   very   clearly  the  nature   and   uses   of  these  establish-  practising 

ments:* — 

The  need  of  supervision  over  the  students  in  the  practising  school, 
or  of  a  careful  arrangement  of  their  duties  there,  Avas  once  not  so  great 
as  it  is  now.  When  the  students  were  gathered  somewhat  at  hap- 
hazard, from  sources  of  every  kind,  the  chief  use  of  the  practising 
school  was  simply  to  accustom  them  to  stand  before  a  class  of  children, 
and  to  overcome  by  familiarity  the  bewilderment  Avhich  seized  their 
faculties  at  so  novel  a  position.  They  needed  to  learn,  not  how  to 
teach  well,  but  how  to  teach  at  all. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  Queen's  scholars  has  made  a  great  change. 
The  students  are  now  almost  universally  youths  who  have  been  engaged 
in  teaching  for  five  years  or  more  ;  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  management  of  a  class  ;  mere  practice  is  of  no  further  use  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  have  formed  any  bad  habits  before 
coming  to  the  training  college,  these  habits  are  liable  to  be  confirmed, 
and  if  not,  they  are  at  any  rate  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  persevering 
blindly  in  what  they  have  already  mastered.  Xor  is  this  the  worst  ; 
the  students  who  are  thus  kept  at  what  takes  the  form  of  a  mechanical 
drill,  begin  to  feel  that  their  work  in  the  practising  school  is  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  school.  They  are  not  conscious  in 
themselves  of  any  improvement ;  they  are  not  stimulated  by  the  remarks 
of  the  normal  master  to  aim  at  better  :nethods  ;  they  fancy  that  all  the 
time  that  they  lose  from  their  reading  and  lectures  diminishes  theLi* 
chance  of  a  good  place  in  the  class  list  ;  and  hence  this,  not  the  least 
important  part  of  their  study,  is  almost  invariably  disliked.  Being  dis- 
liked, it  is  made  a  matter  of  routine,  to  Avhich  the  student  gives  neither 
his  thought  nor  his  care,  for  which  he  makes  little  preparation  before- 
hand, and  on  which  he  reflects  very  little  afterwards. 

****** 

The  practising  school  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  to  leave  the  normal 
master  free  to  employ  each  student  that  comes  there  as  may  be  best  for 
his  individual  case.  One  student  may  safely  be  put  to  take  a  class,  and 
Avill  need  no  more  than  an  occasional  glance.  It  may  be  best  for 
another  not  to  teach  at  all,  but  to  watch  and  take  notes  of  what  is  done 
by  a  better  teacher  than  himself.  A  third  may  require  very  frequent 
and  careful  supervision.  The  adaptation  of  each  man's  work  to  what 
will  most  improve  himself,  careful  supervision  of  his  method  and 
criticisms  on  it,  occasional  examples  set  before  him  for  study  and 
imitation,  these  are  necessary  to  make  a  student's  practice  tell  upon  his 
skill  ;  and  these  require,  besides  great  care  and  pains  on  the  part  of  the 
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noniial  m.aster,  an  organization  wliich  enables  that  oflicer   to  deal  Avith 
the  students  quite  independently  of  the  practising  school. 

It  appears  to  follow  that  practising  schools  are  open  to 
two  serious  objections.  Any  bad  habits  which  the  students 
may  have  formed  in  the  course  of  their  apprenticeship  are  likely 
to  be  confirmed,  and  the  interests  of  the  children  are  almost 
inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  instruction  of  the  students.  Model 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  must  always  be  useful  in  proportion 
to  their  efficiency  and  the  goodness  of  their  arrangements. 

It  is  important  that  where  there  are  practising  schools  they 
should  be  attached  to  the  training  college.  In  some  cases  the 
students  are  sent  to  practise  teaching  at  a  neighbouring  elementary 
school  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  training  collesre.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  teaching  at  the  elementary  school  suffers,  and, 
as  its  principal  teacher  is  independent  of  the  training  college, 
there  is  no  security  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  students. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  are  the  ordinary  means  of  instruct- 
ing the  students  in  the  art  of  teaching,  there  are  in  many  of  the 
colleges  what  are  called  "  practising  or  criticism  lessons,"  in  which 
the  L-tudents  have  to  give  lessons  to  a  class  of  children  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  normal  master  and  the  other  students.  After  the 
lesson  has  lasted  20  minutes  the  children  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
normal  master  criticises  the  lesson  before  all  the  students,  and 
points  out  in  detail  its  observance  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of  good 
teaching.  "  This  exercise,"  says  Dr.  Temple,  "when  well  managed, 
"  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  that  can  be  devised." 

In  training  colleges  for  females  the  practical  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching  is  similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  training  schools 
for  males,  though  with  some  differences.  Mr.  Cook,  the  inspector 
of  Church  of  England  female  training  colleges,  describes  it  as 
follows:  — 

The  quantity  of  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  learning  the 
art  and  practice  of  teaching  will  be  better  esti*nated  by  reference  to 
the  system  now  adopted  with  more  or  less  completeness  in  all  the  female 
training  colleges. 

1.  Each  student  is  made  to  observe  an  entire  course  of  lessons  in 
every  elementary  subject.  She  takes  notes  of  all  that  she  observes. 
She  has  to  state  how  far  the  method  of  teaching  agrees  with  that  which 
she  has  learned  as  pupil-teacher,  or  in  what  respects  it  may  differ  from 
it.  The  reason  why  any  special  method  is  adopted  is  carefully  ex- 
plained Ijy  the  lecturer  or  professor  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  practising  schools.  This  course  occupies  a  considerable  time; 
not  less  than  three  months,  and,  indeed,  ordinarily  six  months,  Avhen  it 
is  thoroughly  done.  The  entire  value  of  the  course  depends  upon  the 
care,  the  thoughtful  earnestness  of  the  student  and  her  instructor.  If 
her  mind  has  another  object,  little  or  no  impression  is  made.     I  doubt 
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very  mucli  whether  such  an  allotment  of  time  is  seriously  attempted  in       Paex  I. 
colleges   where   they   have   made   up   their   minds  to   train   one  year 
students.  ^' 

2.  Every  student  having  thus  leai'ned  the  system  to  be  pursued 
conducts  a  series  of  classes  through  an  entire  course  of  instruction  in 
each  elementary  subject.  Where  the  teacher  of  method  does  the  work 
efficiently,  it  implies  all  the  following  processes  : — The  student  must 
give  in  a  written  account  of  what  she  intends  to  do  each  day  ;  she  must 
previously  be  well  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  class,  the 
age,  character,  and  attainments  of  the  children  ;  while  she  gives  the 
lessons  she  must  be  watched  constantly  by  a  junior  student  occupied  in 
taking  notes,  and  she  ought  to  be,  and  generally  is,  superintended  at 
intervals  by  the  teacher  of  method.  After  the  lesson  she  must  be 
criticised,  her  mistakes  must  be  corrected,  and  she  must  be  made  to  feel 
exactly  in  what  respects  she  has  satisfied  or  fallen  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution.  All  this  requires  much  time,  much  patience  ; 
and  it  certainly  will  not  be  done  unless  all  parties  concerned  are  equally 
convinced  of  the  practical  and  paramount  importance  of  professional 
training.  * 

In  his  viva  voce  evidence  Mr.  Cook  gave  the  following  answer  Mr.  Cook's 
...         1  .      ,  evidence, 

upon  this  subject: — 

1005.  {3Ir.  G.  Smith.)  Do  you  think  that  the  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the  general  training  ? — 
That  is  the  point  which  I  have  considered  the  chief  point  of 
the  inspection  ;  it  is  certainly  the  very  first  thing  aimed  at,  and 
to  which  the  greatest  attention  is  directed,  and  in  that  I  think  the 
results  have  been  most  successful  in  the  good  training  institutions.  In 
every  one  of  my  reports  I  report  specially  upon  that  point,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  not  any  one  subject  of  instruction 
which  they  are  not  practically  exercised  in.  The  principles  are  very 
clearly  explained  to  them;  a  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  schools 
and  in  carrying  out  what  they  learn.  I  think  that  due  attention  is 
certainly  paid  to  this  point.  The  system  varies  very  much  in  diiferent 
training  institutions,  and  in  its  results  ;  but  I  should  say  that  in  none 
of  them  is  it  neglected. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction  both  in 
reference  to  the  Government  examination  and  in  reference  to 
practical  skill  in  teaching  given  in  the  training  colleges. 

But  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  the  omission  of  one  subject  Omission  of 
from  the  syllabus  and  from  the  examination  papers  has  left  on  our  nomy^^ 
minds  a  painful  impression.  Next  to  religion,  the  knowledge  most 
important  to  a  labouring  man  is  that  of  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  amount  of  his  wages,  the  hours  of  his  work,  the  regularity  of 
his  employment,  and  the  prices  of  what  he  consumes.  The  want 
of  such  knowledge  leads  him  constantly  into  error  and  violence 
destructive  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  oppressive  to  his  fellow- 
workmen,  ruinous  to  his  employers,  and  mischievous  to  society. 
Of  the  elements  of  such  knowledge  we  see  no  traces  in  the  syllabus. 


Min.  1857-8,  p.  744. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  2. 


Reason  for 
giving  illustra- 
tions from 
Church  of  Eng- 
land colleges. 


British  and 

Foreign 

Society's 

training 

college. 


"Wesleyan 

training 

college. 


except  the  words  "  savings  banks  and  the  nature  of  Interest " 
in  the  female  syllabus.  If  some  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  or  the  heresies  in  the  early  Church,  were  given 
to  political  economy,  much  valuable  instruction  might  be  acquired, 
and  little  that  is  worth  having  would  be  lost. 

In  the  preceding  pages  reference  has  been  made  more  frequently 
to  training  colleges  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  than 
to  those  of  other  denominations,  because  they  are  the  only  class 
which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  any 
one  inspector,  and  to  include  a  number  of  different  specimens 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  general  conclusions.  It  was, 
moreover,  from  the  experience  acquired  in  inspecting  them  that 
Mr.  Moseley  deduced  the  principles  on  which  the  present  course 
of  examination  was  framed.  The  inspection  of  the  other  training 
colleges  forms  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  connected 
with  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong ;  their  reports 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual institutions,  and  of  the  proficiency  which  the  students  have 
from  time  to  time  exhibited  in  particular  subjects.  There  are, 
however,  some  differences  of  principle  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
establishments  are  conducted,  whicli  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice. 
With  reference  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  Bowstead  observes  :  * — • 

This  institution  is  in  a  peculiar  position.  It  is  the  only  normal 
school  engaged  in  preparing  teachers  expressly  for  schools  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  there- 
fore it  incurs  a  species  of  obligation  to  train  them  for  every  kind  of 
work  likely  to  be  required  of  them.  Among  diocesan  training  schools, 
which  are  numerous  and  well-conducted  generally  upon  one  system, 
there  may  well  be  a  division  of  labour  ;  and,  whilst  one  trains  teachers 
for  boys'  schools  alone,  another  may  employ  its  machinery  exclusively 
for  girls,  a  tliird  for  infants.  But  if  the  Borough  lioad  Normal  School 
omit  any  department  of  the  teacher's  work,  there  is  no  other  establish- 
ment ready  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  a  manner  exactly  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  the  cause  of  combined  education  must  be 
the  loser. 

In  the  Wesleyan  Training  college  the  religious  character  of  the 
students   is   made   a   subject  of    special   attention.    Mr.    Arnold 

says :  f— 

I  have  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  training  of  the  students  in  this 
institution  to  make  in  conclusion.  *  *  *  The  secular  instruction 
here  is  no  doubt  well  and  adequately  given,  and  those  who  conduct  the 


*  Min.  185G-7,  p.  697. 
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institution   are   anxious  to  perfect    their  students   in    it,  and   are  of       Part  I. 
opinion   that    the  attention  -vvhicli    is   paid  to  religious  teaching  will  ^ 

not  affect  their  success  in  doing  so.     *     *     *     But  the  whole  spirit  ^^'  "* 

of  the  proceeding  in   this   institution,  the  language  held  by  its  pro-  """^ 

moters,  the  subjects  constantly  preferred  by  the  students  on  Avhich 
to  give  their  lessons,  the  tenor  of  these  lessons  themselves,  the 
very  arrangement  and  organization  of  the  practising  schools,  remind 
the  observer  that  this  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief  thing 
aimed  at.  The  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  and  the  Connexion'on 
behalf  of  which  they  act,  put  it  forth  as  their  first  principle,  '•'  that  the 
"  week-day  schools  should  secure  the  means  of  religious  as  well  as  secular 
"  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  latter  strictly  subordinate 
"  to  the  foi mer ;"  and  again,  "religious  teaching  is  the  leading  and 
"  paramount  object  in  the  system  of  week-day  schools,  which  it  is  the 
"  business  of  the  committee  to  promote.  And  therefore,  as  religious 
"  character  is  the  primary  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  students, 
*'  it  is  also  the  main  end  regarded  in  their  discipline  and  training." 
The  daily  attendance  at  morning  and  evening  worship  required  of  every 
student,  their  weekly  conversations  with  the  principal  on  religious 
subjects,  their  meetings  for  pj-ayer  among  themselves,  the  supplementary 
examination  paper  on  Scripture  doctrines  and  Scripture  history  set 
by  the  Wesleyan  Committee  to  all  candidates  examined  at  their  insti- 
tution for  Government  certificates,  are  all  of  them  so  many  endeavours 
towards  securing  this  end.  For  this  end  too,  the  committee  placed  the 
institution  where  it  is,  rather  than  in  a  less  miserable  and  necessitous 
neighbourhood,  because,  to  use  the  principal's  own  words,  '•  they  did 
"  not  wish  their  students  to  be  spoilt  in  training,  and  by  a  lengthened 
"  residence  away  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  amongst  the 
"  attractions  of  superior  life,  disinclined  and  rendered  unfit  to  take  the 
"  arduous  and  self-denying  duties  of  school  teachers.  They  hoped  that, 
"  surrounded  as  the  students  are  at  Westminster,  by  the  families  of  the 
"  poor,  their  want  of  education,  with  its  attendant  degradation  and 
*'  misery,  would  excite  their  best  feelings.  A  moral  end  then,  a  moral 
"  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  students,  was  in  view,  even  in  planting 
"  the  institution  where  it  now  stands." 

It  is  right  to  remember  these  things  when  one  notices  perhaps 
points  in  the  proceedings  of  the  training  college,  or  of  the  practising 
schools,  which  seem  unfavourable  to  the  perfection  of  secular  instruc- 
tion ;  when  a  spectator  attending  exclusively  to  this,  remarks  that  the 
lessons  on  religious  subjects,  or  which  are  made  to  take  a  religious 
turn,  are  too  frequent,  that  the  method  of  the  teacher  is  too  often  one  of 
exhortation  and  lecture,  rather  than  one  of  searching  question  and 
answer  ;  it  is  right  to  remember  that  much  of  this  is  done  with  special 
aims  in  view  to  produce  a  special  result,  both  in  the  teachers  and  in 
the  children  ;  that  it  was  because  they  had  these  special  aims  that  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion,  like  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  most  part 
withheld  their  assent  from  the  principle  of  British  schools. 

The  Koman  Catholic  training  colleges  have  also  raethcls  peculiar  Roman 
to  themselves  for  forming  the  character  of  the  students,  especially  training 
of  the  female  students,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  become  mem-  Colleges. 
bers  of  religious  communities.*     These  methods  are  of  a  spiritual 


*  Evidence,  Answer  13G8, 
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Part  I.       Daturc,  and  are  rather  alluded  to  than  described  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
Chap.  2.      the  Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools.* 

■ Such  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  training  colleges 

tjonsidered  in  reference  to  its  two  principal  objects ;  preparation 
for  the  annual  Government  examination,  and  the  acquisition  of 
practical  skill  in  teaching. 
Consideration        An  opinion  appears  to  prevail  that  the  principles  upon  which 

of  opinion  that     ,  p  i  •         •  i  •    •  n  •       r  i 

curriculum  of    the    course  ot  teaching  in    the    training   colleges  is    iramea  are 
training  col-      unsouiid.     This  is  based  upon  a  general  impression,    which  ap- 

legcs  IS  un-  i  n  i  l 

sound-  pears  to  us  to  be  founded  on  fact,  that  the  teachers  do  not  m 

fact  teach  as  Avell  as  they  should.     Other  causes  account  for  this 
to  a  great    extent,  but  the   course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
training  colleges  must  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Objection  that       The  objections  taken  to  the  course  of  instruction  are  that  the 
Lff^ifnot^ '^  "  standard  which  the  Government  system  sets  up  is  higher  than  is  re- 
sufficiently        qulslte  for  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  ;  that  the  education 
which  the  students  receive  tends  to  make  them  conceited  and 
showy,  and  that  the  instruction  given  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  mere  exercises  of  verbal  memory.     These  objections  are  often 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  the  students  are  instructed,  not 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  in  matters  which,  whether  important* 
or  not,  are  not  essential  to  it. 

We  have  already  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  success  of  the 
training  colleges  ought  to  be  estimated  exclusively  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  succeed  in  producing  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
skilled  in  their  proper  calling;  but  in  order  to  estimate  fairly 
their  success  in  this,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  what  is  meant 
by  the  art  of  teaching. 
Art  of  teaching      J^  contains  two  distinct  branches;  the  one  entirely  technical 

contains  two  -  .      ,  ^  i     i        -i       i  i 

branches,  one  and  matter  01  practical  arrangement  and  detail,  the  other  more 
technical ;  important,  and  less  definite.  The  first  branch  of  the  art  of 
teaching  consists  of  everything  that  refers  to  the  organization  of  a 
school,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  benches,  the  size  of  classes, 
the  construction  of  time-tables,  by  Avhich  different  lessons  are 
appointed  to  follow  each  other  in  such  an  order  as  to  economize 
the  time  of  the  scholars  and  the  trouble  of  the  teacher,  the  keeping 
of  registers,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  im- 
portant  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  a  school.  Instruction  in 
them  is  rather  a  matter  of  routine  than  a  study  which  can  produce 
much  mental  eff'ect. 

The  other  con-       Xhe  sccond  branch  of  the  art  of  teaching  has  reference  to  the 

sists  in  skill  in 

*  Mjn.  1856-7,  pp.  793,  794, 
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manner  In  which  the   teacher  imparts  knowledge  to  the  pupils.       Part  I. 

It  consists  in  skill  in  simplifying  the  matter  of  instruction,  so  as       Chap.  2. 

to  adapt  it  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  in  placing  it  before  their         

minds  when   so   simplified,  and  in  fixino;  their  attention  upon  it,  j^P^^'t'^g 
^  0  I  >  knowledge. 

and  in  ascertaining  that  they  have  actually  mastered  it. 

Of  these  two  branches  of  the  art  of  teaching  both  are  necessary.  First  branch 
but  each  is  not  equally  capable  of  being  taught.  The  first,  of  t^Sr^^^ 
course,  may  be  taught  like  any  other  definite  process,  such,  for 
example,  as  military  drill,  or  the  mode  of  working  sums  according 
to  definite  rules,  but  it  is  a  process  which,  however  necessary  to  a 
teacher,  can  be  learnt  at  an  elementary  school  as  well  as  at  a  train- 
ing college.  If  this  were  the  principal  thing  required  of  teachers 
of  elementary  schools,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
support  training  colleges,  and  to  maintain  students  in  them,  for 
the  sake  of  learning  it.  Under  the  present  system  as  much  in- 
struction is  given  on  this  subject  as  is  required,  by  persons  who 
are  already  familiar,  from  five  years'  experience  as  pupil-teachers, 
with  the  details  of  school  management.  And  after  this  instruc- 
tion has  been  received  sufficient  time  remains  for  other  studies. 

The  objection  under  consideration  must,  then,  refer  to  the  second  Second  branch 
branch  of  the  "  art  of  teaching,"  that,  namely,  which  consists  of  skill  definite  rulT.  ° 
in  bringing  children  to  attend  to  and  to  understand  the  instruction 
afforded  to  them.    This  is  not,  like  the  first,  a  matter  of  definite  rule. 
No  precise  instructions  can  be  given  as   to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  skill  in  it  is  derived  partly  from  practice, 
partly  from  natural  taste  and  fitness  for  that  occupation,  together 
with   sympathy  for    children,  but  these  being  equal,  it  depends 
upon  general  intelligence  and  refinement  of  mind.     The  principal 
difficulty  in  teaching  children  is  to  put  before  them  what  they  are 
required  to  learn  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  lively  manner.     Simplicity, 
clearness,  and  liveliness  depend  partly  upon  fulness,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  general  cultivation  of  mind,     A  person  who  has  been 
accustomed  through  life  to  refined  and  intelligent  society  will 
express    himself   with    greater    simplicity    and    liveliness     than 
another  possessed  of  equal  natural  abilities   and  equal  acquired 
information  who  has  had  fewer  social  advantages.     It  is  matter  of 
constant  observation  that  when  persons  of  superior  social  station 
take   part  in   elementary  education  they  have  a  great  advantage 
overall  other  teachers,  if  they  are  possessed  of  sense  and  judgment. 
The  importance  of  the  influence  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  in 
parish  schools  is  well  known.      Ladies  are  admirable  teachers  for 
evening    schools,    and    Mr.    Marshall,    the    inspector    of    Roman 
Catholic  schools,  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  Draise,  coloured^ 

l2 
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Part  I.       perliaps,  by  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  but  obviously  called  out 
Chap.  2.      by  a  real  object,  of  the  advantages  which  schools  of  this  denomina- 

tion  derive  from  the   female  teachers,  who  are  of  higher  social 

rank  than  common  schoolmistresses,  and  who  enter  npon  their 
duties  from  religious  and  charitable  motives. 
Failures  of  ^he    faults   which   are    usually,    though   somewhat    vaguely, 

certificated  .  j  '  ^o  o        .' » 

teachers  due  to  ascribed  to  certificated  teachers,  and  which  are  supposed  to  arise 
the  defective     fi-Qm  too  hi^'h   a   training,    are,    in  fact,   to  be  ascribed  to  the 

rather  than  ^  °  , 

excessive  opposite  causG.     They  arise,  not  from  over  refinement,  but   from 

sec'ond  toanch  vulgarity.  The  use  of  ambitious  language,  vain  display  of  know- 
ledge, the  overlooking  Avhat  is  essential  and  elementary,  a  failure 
to  see  what  it  really  is  which  perplexes  a  child,  are  the  faults  which 
an  educated  person  avoids,  and  into  which  an  uneducated  person 
falls.  In  so  fiir  as  the  trained  teachers  are  justly  chargeable  with 
these  defects,  it  is  because  their  training  is  defective,  not  because 
it  is  excessive.  They  are  not  the  faults  of  persons  who  have 
enjoyed  greater  social  advantages.  So  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  training,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  insufficiency.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  training  is  useful.  Trained  teachers  may  be  vain  or 
conceited,  but  the  absence  of  training  shows  itself  in  confusion, 
obscurity,  and  an  unintelligent  adherence  to  rules  of  which  the 
principles  are  unknown.  The  effect  of  discontinuing  the  efforts 
made  by  the  training  colleges  to  raise  the  general  mental  level  of 
the  students,  and  to  excite  the  higher  powers  of  their  minds, 
would  not  be  to  make  them  simpler  and  more  practical,  but  to 
leave  them  in  the  state  of  helplessness  and  conceit  which  is 
natural  to  a  person  who  has  learned  routine  and  nothing  else, 
and  never  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a  higher 
standard  than  his  own.  If  It  were  possible  to  take  the  students 
from  a  different  class  of  life,  or  to  submit  them  to  a  longer 
course  of  instruction,  embracing  fewer  subjects,  but  acquainting 
them  more  deeply  with  those  selected,  they  would  probably 
acquire  greater  clearness  of  mind,  and  liveliness  of  expression. 
Dr.  Temple's  and  would  so  be  better  fitted  for  teaching.  This  is  Dr.  Temple's 
opinion.  opinion.  "  I  think,''*  he  says,  "  that  it  would  be  f^r  better  if  you 

'•  could  get  schoolmasters  with  less  knowledge  and  more  educa- 
"  tion,  which  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  people  who  ask  for 
"  what  they  call  a  lower  standard,  but  it  really  is  a  much  higher 
"  standard."  To  obtain  this  higher  standard  by  the  means  thus 
indicated  is,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question.  The  expense 
would  be  too  great,  even  if  the  persons  were  to  be  found,  but  the 

*  Evidence, 2955, 
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training  given  in  the  training  colleges  is  a  step  in  the  direction      Part  L 
desired.  Chap.  2. 

The  defects  of  the  trained  teachers  in  so  far  as  they  can  fairly  j^e^l  objection 
be  connected  with  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  traininoj  colleges,  ^o  the  'I'rammg 

.  College  that 

appear  to  result  not  from  the  fact  that  the  syllabus  contains  a  it  contains 
certain  proportion  of  difficult  subjects,  but  from  the  mode  in  which,  T^r^^uWrns^" 
under  the  pressure  of  the  syllabus,  all  the  subjects  are  taught,  and 
from  the  amount  of  detailed  information  relating  to  elementary  sub- 
jects which  the  students  are  expected  to  acquire.  The  preparation 
of  the  syllabus  must  always  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Central 
Office,  which  will  naturally  have  regard  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  to  the  experience,  to  the  wishes,  and  to  the  resources  of  the 
authorities  of  the  training  colleges.  We  do  not  therefore  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  recommend  a  nevv^  syllabus,  but  we  think  it 
desirable  to  express  our  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  syllabus  should  be  framed,  and  with  reference  to 
which,  modifications  of  it  should  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

The  duty  which  the  trained  teachers  have  to  perform  in  the  future  duties 
actual  exercise  of  their  calling,  consists  in  preparing  the  children 
of  the  poor  for  their  future  life  by  appropriate  religious  and  moral 
instruction  and  discipline,  by  teaching  them  to  v/rite,  to  read 
their  own  language  with  interest,  and  with  an  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  its  meaning,  and  to  perform  common  arithmetical  operations. 
It  is  only  exceptionally  that  some  of  them  will  have  to  give, 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  such  instruction  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced age  of  their  pupils  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance 
may  fit  them  to  receive. 

We  aojree  in  Mr.  Moseley's  opinion,  that  even  when  the  Instruc-  Considerable 

^         .  .        ,  .  .        ,  mental  culti- 

tion  to  be  given  is  elementary,  considerable  cultivation  on  the  vation  required 

part  of  the  teacher  is  required.     We  also  agree  in  his  opinion,  Eschar «-e'^°^^'^ 

that  this   makes   it   desirable  that  subjects  calculated    to   rouse 

the   intelligence   of  the  students  should  be  introduced  into  the 

course  of    study  at  the  Training  Colleges;   and  we  think  that 

the   plan  of  appointing    alternative    subjects    so   as    to   suit  the 

convenience     of    different    institutions     and    the    aptitudes    of 

different  students,  is  a  good  one  ;  and   we  approve  of  the  rule 

which  confines  each  student  to  one  subject.     So  far  we  apin-ove  Criticisras  on 

the  cxistin'^ 

of  the  existing  syllabus ;  but  we  think  that  the  subject  chosen  syllabus. 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  mental  powers  of  the  students, 
whatever  that  subject  may  be,  can  hardly  be  studied  with 
profit,  unless  it  is  studied  continuously  and  progressively  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  two  years  of  which  the  course  consists. 
It  appears,  that  in  Church  of  England  training  colleges,  physical 
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science  or  mathematics  is  usually  selected  from  the  five  alter- 
native subjects  in  the  second  year.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  mental  benefit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  either  of  these 
studies,  unless  time  is  given  to  them  enough  to  enable  the  student 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  of  their  more  important 
principles ;  and  considering  the  great  number  of  other  subjects 
embraced  in  the  course,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  this  should  be 
done  in  that  part  of  the  second  year  which  is  not  occupied  by 
other  matters. 

We  also  think  that  the  present  list  of  alternative  subjects  omits 
some  which  are  so  important  that  the  question  whether  they  should 
not  be  made  compulsory  in  all  cases,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
some  of  what  we  have  described  as  the  elementary  subjects,  well 
deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  framers  of  the  syllabus. 
These  are  the  principles  of  physiology  in  so  far  as  they  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  rules  Avliich  affect  the  preservation  of  health, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  principles  which  regulate 
employment,  wages,  and  expenditure.  Some  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  is  already  required  of  female  candidates  for  certificates. 
They  are  examined  in  the  first  year  upon  domestic  economy, 
under  which  head  questions  are  asked  as  to  clothing,  food,  cooking, 
and  washing  ;  and  in  the  second  year,  upon  the  duties  of  servants, 
the  domestic  expenses  of  labouring  men  and  their  families,  savings 
banks,  the  nature  of  interest,  and  practical  rules,  personal  and 
domestic,  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  male  students  also  should 
not  be  instructed  in  similar  subjects ;  not  only  are  they  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  but  they  are  calculated  to  exercise 
the  mental  fiiculties  ;  and  their  results  may  be  thrown  into  shapes 
readily  intelligible  to  children,  and  illustrated  by  practical  appli- 
cations deeply  interesting  to  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects, 
religious  knowledge,  English  history,  and  geography  is  conducted 
is,  however,  open  to  grave  objection.  These  subjects,  or  some  of 
them,  are  probably  indispensable,  but  the  teaching  of  all  of  them  is 
liable  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  exercise  of  verbal  memory,  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  in  point  of  fact  it  does  so, 
and  that  this  is  attended  with  bad  results  on  the  minds  of  the 
students.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Principal  of  the 
York  Training  College,  upon  this  head  is  important.  Being 
asked  whether  the  instruction  given  in  training  colleges  is  well 
adapted  to  its  object,  he  answers :— * 


♦  Eeport,  p.  404. 
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I  must  answer  this  at  some  length.     In  the  first  place  then  I  admit       Part  I. 
that  there  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  existing  course  of  study,  and  in 
the  methods  of  training  pursued.     But  the  system  is  characterised  by        <-hap.  2. 

some  important  faults  and  deficiencies.  

(1.)  Let  us  look  at  the  programme  of  subjects  required  to  be  Mr.  Robinson's 
known  by  the  students.  Their  character  and  their  number  at  once  evidence  as 
indicate  that  the  present  course  pursued  in  traiuina;  schools  tends  to  *°  ™ode  o 
impart  information  rather  than  to  develope  the  faculties  and  to 
discipline  the  mind.  Vast  demands  are  made  on  the  memory,  little 
is  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  judgment  or  reasoning  powers. 
The  principle  in  short,  Avhich  the  course  of  study  virtually  recog- 
nises is,  to  pour  into  the  students'  minds  a  large  supply  of  knowledge 
Avhich  they  in  turn  may  discharge  into  the  minds  of  their  scholars, 
rather  than  to  give  them  that  disciplined  intellect  which  enables  a 
man  to  obtain  for  himself  and  apply  information  as  he  Avants  it.  To 
use  a  very  significant  and  very  intelligible  expression  the  great 
feature  of  the  coui'se  of  study  pursued  in  training  colleges  is  cram. 
In  such  subjects  as  Old  Testament  histoiy.  Church  history,  outlines 
of  English  history,  there  is  necessarily  an  immense  preponderance  of 
names,  dates,  and  facts,  which  have  to  be  remembered  but  not 
digested. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  system  ?  I  can  vouch  for  two  conse- 
quences which  may  fairly  be  charged  upon  it. 

(a)  The  students  work  hard,  but  a  great  deal  of  their  work  is 
routine  and  mechanical.  They  can  in  an  examination  reproduce 
what  they  have  learnt,  but  if  thrown  upon  their  own  mental 
resources,  and  required  to  apply  their  knowledge,  to  make  ncAv 
combinations,  or  to  draw  inferences,  immediately  they  are  at  a 
loss.  On  the  whole  they  leave  the  institution  with  full  but 
comparatively  languid  and  unbraced  minds. 
{b)  Another  consequence  of  the  system  of  study  is  that  in  very 
few  cases  is  a  taste  for  reading  formed  among  trained  pupils.  It 
will  not,  I  suspect,  be  found  that  schoolmasters  are  a  very 
studious  or  a  very  literary  body.  They  themselves  say  that  the 
Aveary  round  of  text-books,  note-books,  technical  manuals,  &c., 
which  forms  the  main  part  of  their  intellectual  nutriment  at 
college  has  the  effect  of  destroying  their  appetite  for  study. 

The  prevailing  system  of  instruction  has  been  defended  by  some  on 
the  following  grounds  : — 

(«)  First  it  is  urged  that  as  the  future  business  of  the  students 
will  be  to  teach  many  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  so  the  business 
of  the  training  college  authorities  must  be  to  provide  that  the 
students  shall  themselves  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 

But  then  I  would  urge  in  reply  that  the  students  Avill  never  be 
required  to  teach  much  of  Avhat  they  are  compelled  to  leai-n. 
For  example,  what  village  school  is  it  likely  that  lessons  Avill 
ever  be  given  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
loth  century  ?  To  Avhat  generation  of  labourers'  children  Avili 
it  ever  be  expedient  to  discourse  on  the  Schism  of  the  Papacy, 
the  Council  of  Basle,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  the  Wars  of 
the  Hussites  ? 

Again,  a  mere  knowledge  of  facts  is  so  uncertain  and  evanescent  a 
possession  that  it  does  not  folIoAV  because  a  student  knoAA's  the 
names  of  all  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  dates  of  all 
the  Minor  Prophets  Avlien  he  leaves  the  training  college,  that  he 
will  knoAv  them  six  months  afterAvards, 
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Yet  once  more.  I  believe  that  the  system  we  are  considering 
operates  unfavourably  on  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
It  causes  that  tetiching  to  be  too  much  a  I'ctailing  of  facts  and 
names.  The  master  lias  been  crammed  himself,  and  so  he  crams 
his  pu])ils. 

The  character  of  the  examination  papers  issued  to  the  students 
to  some  extent  confirms  this  evidence. 

We  liave  examined  a  set  of  these  papers  issued  for  females  in 
1857,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  should  appear  liable  to  the 
charge  of  too  great  difficulty,  when  looked  at  by  persons  not 
practically  familiar  with  the  ordinary  teaching  in  good  elementary 
schools,  and  not  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  the 
young  women  are  called  on  to  answer  them.  Such  persons  are  apt 
to  try  them  by  the  test,  whether  they  themselves,  unprepared, 
could  answer  them.  "We  believe  that  in  practice  this  objection 
of  too  great  difficulty  is  not  found  to  exist.  There  are  on  an 
average  four  sections  in  these  papers,  each  of  which  contains,  at 
least,  three  questions ;  the  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  only 
one  in  each  section,  and  three  hours  are  allowed  for  the  paper. 
The  candidates  have  been  previously  trained  to  answer  similar 
questions,  and  prepared  in  the  subject  matters,  out  of  which  they 
arise ;  so  that  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  is  unable  to  select 
some  of  them,  as  to  which  she  has  the  necessary  amovmt  of  infor- 
mation. Upon  the  question  of  difficulty,  we  should  certainly  be 
slow  to  intimate  any  opinion  which  might  interfere  with  the  discre- 
tion of  those  Avho  have  ftir  better  means  than  we  have  of  estima- 
ting the  presumable  capacity  and  acquirements  of  the  candidates ; 
especially  remembering  that  these  are  questions  put  to  those  who 
are  passing  into  the  office  of  teachers,  and  who  ought  to  possess 
more  and  more  varied  knowledge  than  they  will  be  called  on 
actually  to  impart  to  their  pupils ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  students  who  have  studied  the  subjects  placed  before  them  with 
minute  care,  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  have  done  so. 

But  although  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  this  charge, 
we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  judging  from  the  specimen  above 
alluded  to,  that  in  the  character  of  the  questions  in  every  section 
there  is  too  much  of  minuteness;  too  much  which  appeals 
to  mere  verbal  recollection,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  subject  matters  inquired  into.  We  think 
that  in  the  questions,  whether  on  Holy  Scripture  and  matters 
connected  directly  with  religion,  or  on  history,  geogi'aphy,  or 
grannnar,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  addressed 
to  persons  Avho'are  to  be  appointed  to  no  higher  office  than  that 
of  teachers  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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Mere  "  cram  "  is  not  only  useless  in  itself,  but  injurious  in  its      -^^"^  ^' 
eflfect  upon  the  mind.     It  overloads  and  weakens  the  memory,       ^^^P-  ^• 
which  in  adults  ceases  to  be  mechanical,  and  can  be  strengthened 
only  by  imparting  habits  of  method  and  arrangement.    But,  what  is 
much  worse,  it  destroys  the  intellectual  appetite,  and  makes  know- 
ledge an  object  of  disgust. 

In  regard  to  music  and  the  teaching  of  singing  in  the  training  Teaching  oi 
colleges  we  have  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Wesley,  the  ™usic. 
organist,   of  "Winchester,   which   Ave   think  important.     He  is  of 
opinion  that  much  advantage  would  arise  from  a  different  mode  of 
examining  the  pupils  being  adopted,  instead  of  that  at  present 
practised: — 

The  course,  he  says,  now  piu-sued  is  to  require  written  answers  to  a  Letter  from 
series  of  questions  on  the  theory  of  music,  and  the  consequence  is,  in  Dr.  "Wesley, 
many  instances  at  least,  that  in  order  to  succeed  at  the  examinations,  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  slight  and  neglect  the  far  more  useful  attainment 
of  practical  performance. 

So  little  has  thorough  bass  and  the  theory  of  composition  to  do  with 
practical  performance,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  that  it  is  well  known 
most  of  the  great  performers  and  singers  do  not  study  theory  at  all, 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  are  never  called  upon  to  practise  it  in  any 
way. 

Now,  considering  what  are  the  real  objects  of  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  music,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  ready  mode  of  directing  the 
course  of  both  pupils  and  masters  aright  is  to  institute  a  personal 
hearing  of  all  pupils,  as  then  their  first  olyect  Avill  be  to  attain  that  pro- 
ficiency which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  promote.  Of  course, 
in  thus  alluding  to  the  theory  of  composition  and  thorough  bass,  I  do 
not  mean  that  pupils  should  slug  without  understanding  the  rudiments 
or  principles  of  notation.  These  they  should  understand  thoroughly. 
They  are  sufficiently  taught  in  the  various  musical  works  made  use  of 
by  vocal  students. 

It  has  been  observed  that  such  objections  to  the  mode  of  examination 
now  practised  seem  obviated  by  requiring  all  students,  before  they  are 
allowed  to  take  the  examination  papers,  to  produce  a  certificate  from 
their  master,  or  the  principal,  of  their  ability  to  sing  or  play  on  a 
musical  instrument. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  principal  or  master,  by  preventing 
the  pupils  taking  the  examination  papers,  in  fact,  gives  evidence  in  his 
own  disfavour.  He  is  showing  that  his  pupils  are  unfitted  for  their 
duties,  and  that  they  have  made  no  proper  progress.  To  "  sing  or  play 
"  on  a  musical  instrument,"  is  so  vague  an  expi'ession  that  it  may  admit 
pupils  of  only  the  least  amount  of  ability,  and  these  may,  pcrhajDs, 
acquire  a  high  position  at  the  examination,  from  their  having  devoted 
their  time  to  thorough  bass  and  theory. 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  in  the  training  colleges,  we  proceed  to  describe  its  results. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  these  results,  it  is  important  to  point  -^yTj^t  may  be 
out  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect  reasonably 
that  the  teachmg  shall  have  a  tendency  to  enlarg'e  the  minds  of  the  Training 
the  pupils,  and  to  give  them  practical  skill  in  their  calling ;  but  it  Colleges. 
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Chap.  2.      in  all  cases,  or  that  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  it   in  many.     It  is 

still  more  unreasonable  to  expect  that  every,  or  even  any,  trained 

teacher  will  be  fitted  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  parental  relation  to  some 
50  or  60  children,  so  that  their  attendance  in  the  school  will  secure 
to  them  not  merely  certain  specific  attainments,  but  a  considerable 
share  of  the  intelligence  and  refinement  which  belong  to  children 
brought  up  by  educated  parents.  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  effect 
which  some  persons  appear  to  expect  elementary  schools  to  pro- 
duce on  their  pupils,  and  which  the  training  colleges  are  supposed 
to  be  bound  to  enable  their  own  students  to  produce.  It  is  also  a 
common  mistake  to  forget  that  the  students  on  leaving  the  training 
colleges  are  only  beginning  their  profession,  and  that  thorough 
skill  in  any  calling  can  be  obtained  only  by  practice.  A  training 
college  can  be  expected  to  give  its  pupils  only  the  power  of  learn- 
ing their  business.  It  cannot  give  actual  proficiency  in  it. 
Training  given  Taking  this  view  of  the  expectations  which  may  reasonably  be 
sound  and  entertained  respecting  the  training  colleges,  the  evidence  as  to 
their  condition,  in  connexion  with  the  evidence  as  to  the 
trained  teachers  actually  in  charge  of  schools,  appears  to  us  to 
prove  that  the  training  given  is  on  the  whole  sound,  though 
there  are  several  drawbacks  to  its  value. 

The  witnesses  whom  we  examined  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  training  colleges  for  males  were,  besides  Mr.  Robinson, 
Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Clark,  the  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Training 
C'Ollege,  Mr.  Scott,  the  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training 
College,  and  Mr,  Unwin,  the  Principal  of  the  Homerton  Training 
College. 

In  answer*  to  a  question  whether  it  is  sufliciently  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  the  students  that  they  are  to  be  schoolmasters,  and 
nothing  else,  Dr.  Temple  said,  "  It  is  so  perpetually  dinned  into 
"  their  ears  that  they  can  hardly  forget  it  ;"  he  added  "  I  have 
"  myself,  before  now,  reci^mmended  changes  rather  in  that  direc- 
"  tion,  but  I  think  now  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice 
*'  the  thorouorh  instruction  of  the  students  to  any  greater  amount 
"  of  practice  in  their  profession." 

Dr.  Temple  was  examined  at  some  length  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  students  really  learn  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
syllabus.j  He  said  that  one-tenth  do  them  really  well,  but 
that  they  all   show   ».    want  of  command  over  tlieir  knowledge, 
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that  the  pressure  of  the  curriculum  upon  them  is  so  great  that      Paet  I. 

they  have  no  time  for  anything  else,  but  that  though  this  produces       Chap.  2. 

in  some  respects  a  bad  effect  on  the  mind,  "  it  is  for  the  present 

"  a  necessary  evil.     It  is  your  only  chance  in  the  life  of  those  men 

"  to  give  them  a  thorough  conceotion  of  what  is  meant  by  work  of 

"  the  brain,  and  it  is  really  necessary  for  their  profession  after- 

"  wards." 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Eobinson's  statement  is  valuable  Mr.  Robinsoa 
in  conseqvience  not  only  of  the  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  writer,  but  because  his  sympathies  are  in  favour  of  the 
pupils  whom  he  trains,  and  of  the  system  which  he  himself 
administers.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
paper,  "  that  the  trained  teachers  are  in  the  main  a  valuable 
*'  and  right-minded  body,  and  that  the  improvement  of  training 
"  colleges  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  increased  grants  to 
"  them." 

"  Students  in  training  colleges,"  he  continues,  "  are  all  young 
"  men.  They,  therefore,  like  other  students,  have  the  impulsive- 
"  ness,  the  thoughtlessness,  the  passions  of  young  men.  Again, 
"  they  are  mostly  selected  from  a  class  which  has  been  very  little 
"  in  contact  with  refinement  or  self-control,  or  delicate  apprecia- 
"  tion  of  what  is  elevated  and  honourable.  Moreover,  though  the 
"  majority  of  them  have  been  pupil-teachers,  apprentices  to  a 
'*  schoolmaster,  and  under  the  surveillance  of  a  clergyman,  I  do 
"  not,  as  a  rule,  find  that  any  particular  pains  have  been  taken 
"  with  their  relisrious  training.  Taking;  all  these  things  into 
*'  consideration,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  general  tone 
"  and  spirit  and  deportment  are  creditable.  I  do  not  think  gross 
"  or  immodest  conversation  would  be  tolerated  in  their  common 
*'  room.  If  some  of  the  coarser  spirits  were  inclined  to  it,  it 
"  would  be  checked  promptly  and  sternly  by  the  better  men. 
"  They  do  not  indeed,  as  a  body,  bring  with  them  to  the  training 
"  college  a  very  high  sense  of  honour,^  but  they  certainly  show 
"  themselves  capable  of  being  impressed  with  such  a  feeling,  and 
"  when  the  virtues  of  manliness,  integrity,  and  truthfulness  have 
"  been  properly  urged  and  illustrated  for  their  benefit,  they  often 
"  respond  very  encouragingly  to  the  challenge." 

Mr.    Maurice   speaks    warmly   of  the   value   of  the  training  Mr.  Maurice. 
colleges.     He  says,  "  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
*'  training  colleges  are   the   greatest   blessings  that   have    been 
"  conferred  on  the  land  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century."' 

Dr.  Temple  describes  the  moral  condition  of  the  training  col-  Moral  state  of 
leges  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation  as  not  being  so  good  igl^]^^      " 
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as  might  be  wished,  but  as  incapable  of  improvement  except  by 
espionage,  which  is  out  of  the  question,  or  by  time  and  patience. 
*We  may,  however,  point  out  one  inconvenience  in  respect  of 
this  matter.  When  the  authorities  of  the  training  colleges  do 
their  duty  by  refusing  to  an  immoral  student  the  certificates 
required  by  the  Government  as  a  condition  of  the  annual  grants, 
they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  depriving  the  college  of  the  grants 
which  it  would  have  received  on  account  of  the  student  if  he 
had  passed  his  examination  successfully.  They  are  thus  exposed 
to  a  distinct  temptation  to  allow  a  lax  state  of  morals.  We 
do  not  believe  that  they  do  so  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  existence  of 
such  an  inducement  is  an  inconvenience. 

iVs  to  the  views  with  which  the  students  regard  their  future 
calling  Mr.  Clark  states,  that  f  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
''  take  a  thoughtful  and  proper  view  of  their  future  calling,  and 
"  that  the  authorities  of  the  college  do  all  they  can  to  foster  it,  and 
"  that  the  training  schools  produce  a  great  effect  in  the  direction  of 
"  promoting  amongst  the  students  a  sense  that  the  work  in  which 
*'  they  are  to  be  engaged  is  one  of  great  religious  importance : " 
Indeed  Dr.  Temple  was  of  opinion  that  the  eifect  produced  ia 
this  direction  was  greater  than  was  desirable ;  he  considered  J 
that  by  training  teachers  in  a  separate  institution  they  got  too 
exalted  a  notion  of  their  position  and  of  what  they  have  to  do, 
"  and  they  gradually  acquire  a  wrong  belief  that  the  work  of  a 
*'  schoolmaster  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  day,  and  that  they 
"  are  the  men  to  do  it."  He,  however,  thought  that  the  separate 
instruction  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
training  required. 

As  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges,  we 
have  noticed  above  the  importance  which  was  attached  by  Sir 
J.  K.  Shuttleworth  to  the  moral  effects  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  produced  upon  the  students  by  the  introduction  into  the 
colleges  of  a  very  plain  style  of  living  and  a  good  deal  of  manual 
labour.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  kind  of  discipline  has  been 
jilmost  entirely  given  up.  Mr.  Robinson,  after  referring  to  the 
earlier  practice,  says — "  Much  less  of  this  kind  of  work  is  now 
*'  required  from  them,  and  the  change  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary  from  the  increased  pressure  of  their  literary  and  profes- 
"  slonal  studies.  Still  in  most  colleges  they  have  some  industrial 
**  duties  to  perform,  and  this  is  I  think  desirable,  as  tending  to 
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"  check  the  growth  of  any  *  fine  gentleman '  airs  among  them."      Part  I. 
The  students  have,  generally  speaking,  little  time  to  themselves.       Chap  2. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  their  day  is  passed  either  in  lectures,  in         

preparation  for  them,  or  in  short  intervals  of  recreation.  They 
have  little  unoccupied  leisure,  and  for  the  most  part  pass  their 
time  together.  There  is  a  considerable  general  resemblance 
between  the  different  colleges,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  account  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  college  at  York  is  probably  a  fair 
specimen : — 

As  the  period  of  training   extends   over  two  years,   the   resident  Evidence  of 
students  are  classed  in  two  great  divisions,  viz.,  students  of  the  first  ^^'^'  Robinson. 
year  and  students  of  the  second  year. 

Class-rooms  are  assigned  to  these  divisions,  and  in  those  class-rooms 
the  lectures  are  delivered,  the  exercises  performed,  and  tlie  private 
studies  of  the  pupils  carried  on.  There  is  a  common  room  used  for 
collective  musters  of  tlie  students  and  for  general  purposes.  There  is 
also  a  common  dining-hall,  in  wliich  the  students  take  their  meals,  and 
where  the  resident  masters  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  Principal) 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  at  a  higher  table.  Each  student  has  a  sepa- 
rate domitory  or  bed-room,  but  access  to  this  is  only  permitted  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  restrictions.  The  hour  for  rising  is  in 
summer  at  half-past  five,  in  winter  at  six  o'clock.  A  bell  is  rung  by 
a  monitor  as  the  signal  for  rising,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  it  is 
rung  again,  Avhen  the  students  assemble  for  roll-call  ;  then  follows  an 
hour  of  private  study  ;  then  chapel  and  breakfast.  At  nine  o'clock 
lectures  commence,  and  continue  till  twelve.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  one, 
and  the  afternoon  course  of  lectures  commences  at  half-past  two  and 
continues  till  half-past  five.  At  six  o'clock  the  students  meet  for 
evening  service  in  chapel  ;  at  half-past  six  they  have  tea  ;  at  seven 
o'clock  they  sit  down  to  private  study,  and  continue  thus  employed  till 
half-past  nine,  when  they  prepare  for  bed.  This  is  the  regular 
routine,  and  except  that  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  half-holidays, 
there  is  no  deviation  from  it.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  a  system  like 
this  makes  considerable  demands  on  the  time  and  powers  of  the 
students,  and  leaves  little  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  frivolity  or 
dissipation. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  course  of  study  which  we  Health  of  fe- 
have  described  is  too  severe  for  the  health  of  the  female  pupil- 
teachers  and  students.  Lady  Macclesfield*  in  her  written  evidence 
says,  "  the  training  in  colleges  is  extremely  overdone,  and  only 
*'  those  young  women  who  have  unusually  strong  constitutions 
"  can  bear  it."  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  same 
subject  by  Mr.  Menet,  who  has  also  represented  his  views  on  former 
occasions  to  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  evidence,  however, 
which  we  have  collected  seems -to  show  that  the  health  of  the 
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Part  I.       young  women  in  the  training  colleges  is  satisfactory.  Mr.  Baber, 
Chap.  2.       the  Principal  of  the  Whitelands  College,   speaks  strongly  on  this 

point,   and  has  repeated  and  illustrated  the  opinion  given  in  his 

evidence,  in  a  supplementary  addition  to  his  report ;  and  Mr. 
Cook  examined  minutely  into  the  subject  in  1856  and  1857,  and 
arrived  at  the  resultf  that  the  health  of  the  students  did  not 
suffer,  but  on  the  contrary  improved  during  their  training.  Both 
Mr.  Baber  and  Mr.  Cook,  however,  found  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Queen's  scholars  were  in  weak  health  on  their  entrance  into 
the  training  colleges ;  so  that  though  the  impression  referred  to 
cannot  be  said  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  without  foundation.  The 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  though  the  health  of  the  female  stu- 
dents may  not  suffer,  the  health  of  the  female  pupil-teachers  does. 

Sererity  of        .   As  respects  the  male  students,  the  hours  of  study,  as  stated  by 
course  for  male  -^t     -r>    \  •  ^i  rn^  .  ^  •      ^     t 

students.  Mr.  Kobmson,  appear  to  us  too  long.      Ihey  are  9^,  or,  includmg 

chapel,  10  hours  a  day,  or  excluding  half-holidays,  but  includ- 
ing the  work  on  Sunday,  60  hours  a  Aveek.  Again,  the  time 
capable  of  being  given  to  out-door  exercise  seems  small.  In 
winter  it  cannot  be  more  than  the  hour  before  dinner,  between 
12  and  1,  and  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  before  the 
evening  lecture,  at  half-past  2.  This  is  scarcely  enough.  The 
evil  consequences  may  not  show  themselves  during  the  two 
years  passed  in  the  colleges,  or  even  for  some  years  afterwards ; 
but  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  over  exercise  of  mind  and  under 
exercise  of  body  must  often  sow  the  seeds  of  weakness  in  both. 

The  circumstances  of  one  or  two  of  the  training  colleges  re- 
quire specific  notice. 
Supply  of  stu-        The  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges,  of  which  there  are  three, 

dents  to  Roman        .  n      r         i  i  x-  i  •  v  •^' 

Catholic  Train-  — ^^^^  ^^^  lemales,  and  one  tor  males, — are  in  a  peculiar  position, 
ing  Colleges,  jyjr.  Marshall,  J  the  inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges, 
informed  us  that  the  schoolmasters  of  that  denomination  had  been 
till  lately,  as  a  class,  "  incompetent  and  unsatisfactory,"  that  they 
were  ill  trained,  and  that,  though  within  the  last  few  years  an  im- 
provement had  taken  place,  they  were  even  now  not  what  might 
be  wished.  He  ascribed  this  to  the  circumstance  that  the  class 
of  pupil-teachers  from  which  the  male  training  school  Is  almost 
exclusively  supplied  with  pupils  was  "  perhaps  too  low  socially  to 
"  admit  of  any  very  great  improvement." 

The  female  training  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  supplied  with 
students  of  a  much  higher  class,  and  their  teachers,  being  for  the 
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most  part  members  of  religious  communities,  are  "  immeasurably      Part  I. 
*'  superior  to  those  who  teach  the  males/'  Chap.  2. 

In  the  male  training  schools  few  teachers  are  connected  with         

religious  communities,*  as  the  number  of  men  in  this  country, 
who  Avish  to  take  monastic  vows  is  small,  and  of  that  small  number, 
still  fewer  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  education. 

The  Homerton  Training  College,  which  is  connected  with  the  Homerton 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  is  remarkable,  because  it  is,  with  colleo-e." 
one  exception,  the  only  training  college  in  England  which  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Board  is  opposed 
on  principle  to  State  interference  with  religion  or  education,  which 
are  In  Its  opinion  inseparably  connected.  Its  operations  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  but  it  Is  con- 
nected principally  with  the  Independents,  and  Is  so  constituted  as  to* 
exclude  Unitarians.  The  points  In  reference  to  Its  training  colleges 
which  principally  require  attention  are  that  the  age  of  the  students 
is  more  advanced  (20  to  22  In  the  case  of  females,  22  to  24  In  the 
case  of  males)  than  Is  the  case  In  the  assisted  colleges ;  that  Its 
course  of  instruction  is  more  extensive  and  difficult  than  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  Government  syllabus ;  that  its  expenses 
(40Z.  per  annum  per  pupil)  are  not  materially  less ;  and  that  the 
pupils  generally  attend  for  a  shorter  period,  namely,  for  a  year  to 
sixteen  months.  Indeed  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Training  Col- 
lege as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.f 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  differences  between  denomi-  Nq  change  in 

nations  affect  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  elementary  schools  more  J!!^^^!'°'^  °^ 

0  _  /  Training 

than  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  them.  Colleges  to 

We  may  add,  that  these  differences  bear  more  strongly  on  the  ^^^q^'^^' 

education  of  the  teachers  than  on  the  education  of  the  children. 

We  believe  that  the  managers  of  training  colleges  would  object 

even    more    than    the    managers   of  schools   to   any   increase   of 

the  interference  with  them  of  the  Government,  and  there  seems  to 

be   no   wish  that  such  Interference  should  be  diminished.     We 

do   not,  therefore,   propose   any    change   in   the  relation  of  the 

training  colleges  to  the  State. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  reduction  In  the  amount  of  aid  at  Eeduction  of 

present  given  to  the  colleges  in  various  forms.     The  contributions  fn^colir'^r' 

of  the   State   form  at  present  about   76  per  cent,  of  the  total  not  recom- 

annual  income  of    the    Church  of   England    Training   Colleges  Amount  of  aid 

at  present 
" — — given. 

*  Evidence,  1436. 
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for  males,  but  this  proportion,  large  as  it  is,  is  far  from  repre- 
senting the  whole  amount  of  public  assistance  offered  to  these 
institutions.  It  shows  what  they  do  earn,  but  it  does  not  show 
what  they  have  an  opportunity  of  earning.  The  terms  of  the 
grants  made  are  such  that  a  successful  college,  conducted  with 
rigorous  economy,  may  derive  from  the  State  so  large  an  amount 
of  assistance  as  to  be  almost  independent  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Cheltenham,  for  example,  earns  94  per  cent,  of  its  income 
from  the  Government  grant,  and  York,  89  per  cent.  These 
contributions  purchase  all  the  authority  over  them  which  the 
Government  requires  or  could  beneficially  use.  The  regulation 
of  the  syllabus  has  produced  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  their 
management  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  d  priori, 
and  by  altering  it  as  occasion  may  require  the  Committee  of 
Council  can  modify  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to  all 
the  certificated  teachers  in  the  kingdom  in  every  point  except 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  different  religious  denominations, 
with  which  it  has  no  wish  to  interfere. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  the  administration  of  the  training  colleges 
is  extravagant.  The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth's  expenses  at  Battersea  amounted  to  about  501.  per  pupil ; 
the  expenses  of  the  Homerton  College,  which  is  unassisted,  are 
40/.  7^,  9d.  per  pupil.  The  average  of  the  33  colleges  is  a  little 
more  than  45/.  Of  the  14  Church  of  England  male  training 
colleges,  Caernarvon  was  the  cheapest,  costing  30/.  15s.  Sd. ;  and 
Peterborough  the  dearest,  costing  67/.  9.?.  Id.  for  each  student. 
Tills  difference  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  diflference  in  the 
expense  of  housekeeping  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  some  colleges  are  better  supplied  with  stu- 
dents than  others.  At  Peterborough,  for  example,  there  were  only 
15  students.  At  Caernarvon  there  were  40.  Six  other  colleges 
besides  Caernarvon  were  conducted  at  less  expense  than  Homerton, 
namely,  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Culham,  and 
York.  Their  expenses  varied  from  35/.  16s.  5d.  at  Culham,  to 
39/.  165.  lid.  at  Cheltenham.  From  this  it  follows  that  even  if 
the  public  paid  the  whole  amount  required  by  the  training  col- 
leges, it  would  get  full  consideration  for  its  money. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  though  the  money  is  well  spent, 
and  thou^-h  the  relation  between  the  Government  and  the 
training  colleges  is  satisfactory,  the  assistance  given  discourages 
private  liberality,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  it  would 
be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  private  subscriptions.  We 
do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.     It  appears  probable  that  con- 
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siderable   difficulty  would   be  found    in    obtaining  subscriptions       Part  I. 
enough  for  the  support   of  these  institutions.     Private  benevo-       Chap.  2. 

lence  usually  operates  rather  to  relieve  the  evils  which  directly         

excite  sympathy  and  attract  attention,  than  to  prevent  their 
occurrence  by  contributing  to  the  removal  of  their  remote  causes. 
It  is  possible  to  reckon  Avith  confidence  on  the  pity  which 
persons  of  comparative  wealth  will  feel  for  gross  and  helpless 
ignorance,  or  for  the  sufferings  produced  by  disease  or  accident, 
when  they  are  forced  upon  their  attention  by  their  proximity. 
Hence  arise  the  funds  from  which  churches,  hospitals,  and  elemen- 
tary schools  are  built ;  but  the  education  of  clergymen,  physicians, 
and  schoolmasters  must  be  provided  for  from  other  sources.  An 
institution  which  produces  good  teachers  may  be  the  most  efficient 
of  all  aids  to  education,  but  it  appeals  to  no  sympathy,  it  relieves 
no  immediate  distress,  and  it  accordingly  obtains  subscriptions  with 
difficulty.  The  early  history  of  the  Borough  Road  and  Battersea 
Training  Colleges  proves  this.  Each  of  them  languished  till  it 
could  reckon  on  permanent  support  from  Government,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  it  did  so. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  thing  if  these  institutions  were  Incidental 
supported  by  voluntary  liberality  without  public  aid,  but  some  presl'^tfystm. 
conveniences  are  incidental  to  the  present  state  of  things.  No 
other  institutions  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  permanent  incom.e, 
and  of  a  considerable  degree  of  Government  supervision,  ^Yhich,  of 
course,  can  be  had  only  at  the  expense  of  Government  grants.  To 
ascertain  and  to  regulate  the  principles  on  which  teachers  should 
be  trained  is  a  difficult  process,  and  requires  the  light  of  long 
and  varied  experience.  If  every  training  college  was  self-support- 
ing, and  was  entirely  regulated  by  its  own  subscribers  cr  com- 
mittee, they  would  vary  far  more  than  they  do  now,  and  would 
lose  the  great  benefits  vrhich  they  at  present  derive  from  the  com- 
mon course  of  examination  imposed  upon  the  students  by  the 
syllabus,  and  from  the  experience  vrhich  the  Inspectors  derive 
from  their  annual  visits,  and  make  public  in  their  Reports. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  first  resolution  (dated  on  the  Practical 
3rd  June  1839)  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  was  Scldtief 

as  follows  :  —  stated  in 

rm      n  •  n        •    •  ■,  n  Original  reso- 

1  lie  Committee  are   oi  opmion,   that  the  most  useful  application  of  lution  of  the 
any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those  Committee  of 
monies  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  scliool  imder  the  direction  of  Councu. 
the  State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  vohmtaiy  society. 
The  Committee,  however,  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling 
conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  Avhich  they  are  desirous  to 
make  in  furtherance  of  Your  Majesty's  wish,  that  the  children  and 
teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained  in  the  priu- 

K 
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Part  I.       ciplcs  of  the  Christian  religion,  while   the  rights  of  conscience  should 

p,       ^        be  respected,  tluit  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  mature  a 

plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  further  considera- 

tion  ;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose 

until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  experience  of  the  last  21  years  has 
furnished  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  in  this 
resolution,  which  constituted  the  only  reasons  given  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  foregoing  the  establishment  of  "  a  normal 
"  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State."  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  private  liberality  and  Government  assistance, 
the  relation  between  the  Government  and  the  denominations  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  education  to  be  given,  or 
as  to  the  degree  of  Government  interference  which  is  admissible. 
With  the  single  exception  of  institutions  for  training  infant  school 
mistresses,  the  trainino;  colle<j|;es  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
whole  population,  and  not  only  do  supply  them  at  present,  but  will 
be  capable  of  supplying  them  permanently.  As  the  matter  is  thus 
substantially  arranged  on  both  sides,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  public,  which  derives  much  benefit  from  these  bodies, 
should  not  contribute  liberally  towards  their  support.  They 
are  under  strict  supervision  and  inspection,  and  are  neither  too 
large  nor  too  numerous  for  central  supervision.  It  would  therefore 
seem  desirable  that  the  grants  made  to  them  should  continue  on 
their  present  footing. 

Evidence  of  In    support    of   this    opinion    we    refer    to    the    evidence   of 

Mr.  Kobinson,*  and  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Cowie,f  the 
Inspector  of  Church  of  England  training  colleges  for  males.  Mr. 
Robinson  says  of  the  York  College,  of  which  he  is  the  Principal, 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  even  a  very 
"  moderate  proportion  of  the  amount  now  received  from  Govern- 
"  ment,  say  20  per  cent.,  would  seriously  embarrass  this  training 
"  college,  and  probably  compel  us  to  reduce  our  machinery  to  a 
"  point  below  efficient  working  order,  or  possibly  to  shut  up 
"  altogether." 

Of  Mr.  Cowie,  Mr.  Cowie,  who  considers  the  rate  at  which  the  aid  to  trainino* 
colleges  has  increased  as  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration, 
examines  at  length  the  different  items  of  which  the  assistance  given 
is  composed.  The  general  purport  of  his  report  is  that  for  the  pre- 
sent any  material  reduction  is  impossible,  though  he  hopes  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  prospects  of  trained  teachers  may  be  found  to 

*  Page  403.  f  Min.  1859-60,  pp.  287-297. 
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be  sufficiently  attractive  to  enable  the  training  colleges  to  charge      Paet  I. 
the  students  themselves  with  part  of  the  expense  of  their  education.       Chap.  2. 

This  remote  prospect  appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  source  from         

which  the  training  colleges  can  expect  additions  to  their  income 
which  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  any  part  of  the  grants 
which  they  at  present  derive  from  Government.  He  says,*  "  In 
"  making  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Government  aid 
"  being  limited  or  reduced,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  considera- 
"  tion,  that  as  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  one  which  has 
"  gained  an  honourable  estimation,  and  is  one  of  independence  at 
"  an  early  age,  it  cannot  be  necessary,  as  a  permanent  rule,  that 
"  the  expense  of  securing  it  should  be  defrayed  by  the  State." 
In  another  place  he  observes,f  "  These  institutions  have  all  passed 
"  through  a  financial  crisis,  and  are  only  now  emerging  from  it. 
"  It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  voluntary  public 
"  support  for  them  ;  it  is  only  from  the  farsighted  and  reflecting 
**  that  such  aid  has  been  procured  for  an  object  not  immediately 
"  tangible,  not  immediately  beneficial  to  the  schools  in  which  they 
"  take  an  Interest." 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  system  of  popular  Course  of 
education  on  which  the  incomplete  and   progressive  character  of  ^*^™^^^^^^'^*^^° 
the  whole  existing  state  of  things  has  so  direct  a  bearing  as  on  the  Committee  of 
training    colleges.     It    is    possible  that    arrangements  might    be  probablv^^ 
made  which  would  induce  those  who  at  present  refuse  public  aid  pursue. 
upon  principle  to  accept  it,  and  this  might  add  another  institution 
to  the  number  already  receiving  aid ;  but  subject  to  this.  It  appears 
probable  that  no  more  colleges   will   be   required,  that  no  more 
than  the  present  number  of  students  will  annually   leave  them, 
and  that  no  addition  to  the  present  number  of  Queen's  Scholarships 
will  be    necessary.      On   the   other  hand,  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  country  will  probably  continue  to  Increase  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  thus  the  Queen's  Scholarships  will  gradually 
become  prizes  for  the  more  successful  pupil-teachers.     It  Is  pos- 
sible that  ultimately  the  desire  of  pupil-teachers    to    enter    the 
training  colleges   may  become  strong  enough  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  scholarships,  the 
students  paying  the  difference.      On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of 
teachers  may  prove  after  a  time  superfluous.     In  that  case  the 
Committee  of  Council  will  probably  diminish  the  number  of  the 
scholarships  ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  we  do  not  think  it  probable, 


*  Page  294.  t  Page  293. 
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Part  I.      that  tlicy  may  find  it  necessary  at  the    same   time    to  increase 
Chap.  2.      their  value.     We  have  adverted  to  these  points  in  order  to  show 

how  the  present   system  enables  the  Committee  of  Council   to 

regulate  the  supply  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  The 
degree  of  assistance  to  be  afforded  from  time  to  time  must  always 
be  a  question  of  administration.  We  see  no  reason  to  recommend 
at  present  any  alteration  in  the  amount  given.  One  alteration, 
however,  in  the  nature  of  the  certificates  given  to  the  students  in 
the  training  colle";es  v^ill  follow  from  the  recommendation  which 
we  shall  make  and  explain  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  report, 
that  all  annual  grants  be  paid  to  the  managers  in  a  single  sum,  to 
be  expended  at  their  discretion  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 
They  Avill  then  make  their  own  bargains  with  the  masters,  and 
the  certificate,  instead  of  having  a  money  value,  will  be  a  testi- 
monial of  conduct  and  ability  issued  by  an  impartial  and  com- 
petent authority. 

System  of  We  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangements  as  to 

affected*bv  ou7  *^®  examination  of  students  at  the  training  colleges,  and  we  Avish  to 
recommenda-  continue  the  present  system  of  suspending  the  issue  of  the  certifi- 
cate till  the  teacher  has  been  in  actual  charge  of  his  school  for  two 
years.  We  wish  also  to  continue  the  system  of  raising  the  degree 
of  the  certificate,  without  further  examination,  according  to  the 
teacher's  success,  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  influence  of  the 
certificates  on  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  v/ill,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  managers. 

We  think  that  in  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  registration, 
a  fourth  class  might  be  added  to  the  three  existing  classes  of 
certificates. 

The  system  would  then  stand  thus  : — 

1.  There   would  be    an    annual    examination    at    the    training 

o 

colleges,  open  to  all  students  and  to  all  teachers  actually  engaged 
in  schools,  public  or  private,  and  properly  recommended  as  to 
moral  character. 

2.  The  names  of  those  who  had  passed  this  examination  would 
be  arranged  in  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  three  would,  as  at 
present,  be  each  arranged  in  three  divisions, 

3.  Any  person  who,  having  passed  this  examination,  had  sub- 
sequently been  in  charge  of  an  inspected  elementary  school  for 
two  years,  which  had  been  twice  inspected,  would  receive  a  certi- 
ficate corresponding  to  his  place  in  the  examination. 
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4.  The  inspector  would  have  the  right   of  reducing  the  rate  of  Part  l. 
the  certificate  to  any  extent  if  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time  chap.  2. 

of  inspection  appeared  to  him  to  require  it.     He  would  also  have         

the  right  of  raising  the  rate  of  the  certificate  by  one  division  if 

the  state  of  the  school  appeared  to  him  to  warrant  it. 

5.  The  certificates,  when  issued,  would  be  subject  to  revision 
at  the  expiration  of  every  period  of  five  years  from  their  original 
date,  spent  in  charge  of  any  inspected  school  or  schools,  when  the 
inspector  would  alter  the  certificate  according  to  the  state  of  the 
school.  In  each  of  the  five  years  an  endorsement  as  to  the  state 
of  the  school  should  be  made  by  the  inspector  on  the  certificate. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  State  has  excited  expectations  in  the  State  not 
minds  of  the  teachers  by  the  system  of  augmentation  grants,  which  coSfnue^^ 
give  them  a  moral  right  to  their  continuance,  but  we  do  not  think  augmentation 
that  this  is  really  the  case.     The  fact  that  the  present  system  is  ^^^^ 
supported  by  sums  voted  annually,  and  not  by  a  permanent  charo-e 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  shows  that  the   State  is  not  pledo-ed 
to  its  permanence.      Indeed   it   is   notorious  that  it  has   grown 
up  by  degrees,  and    that  ever  since  its   origin  the  propriety  of 
replacing  or  altering  it  has  been   under  discussion.      The  arrano-e- 
ment   by    which  a  certain  portion   of  the  grant  is  appropriated 
to  the   augmentation   of  the   teacher's  salary  is  an  arrangement 
between  the  State  and  the  managers,  not  between  the  State  and 
the  teachers,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers.     At  present  the  average  emoluments  of 
certificated  masters  of  all  classes  and  denominations  are  97/.,  which 
considerably  exceeds  the  amount  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  guaranteed  to  the  holders  of  the  highest  certificates  ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  schools  under 
the  modified  system  would  desire  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers 

SECTION  IV. 

Trained  Teachers  in  charge  op  Schools. 

"We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the  trained  teachers  Trainin"- 

when  in  actual  charo;e  of  their  schools.     It  is  proved  beyond  all  t^^'^^frs 

,  .  .  superior  to 

doubt  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  untrained  teachers.        imtrained. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject.     It  might  Evidence  of 

be  greatly  extended.     Mr.  Brookfield,  who  is  not  at  all  disposed  ^^-  Brookfield. 

to  overvalue  the  effects  of  training,  examined   686  schools,  470 
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Part  I.       of  wlilch  were  under  trained,  and   215  under  untrained  teachers, 
Chap.  2.       with  the  following  results  :  — 


Good. 

Pair. 

Inferior. 

Schools  under  Trained  Teachers   - 
„           „      Untrained  Teachers 

Per  cent. 

24 

3 

Per  cent. 
49 
39 

Per  cent. 
27 

58* 

Evidence  of 
Assistant  Coin- 
missioners. 


school  are 
opinion  I 
trained  at 


The  Assistant  Commissioners,  whose  opportunities  of  com- 
parison were  greater  than  those  of  the  inspectors,  as  they 
visited  uninspected  as  well  as  inspected  schools,  are  nearly- 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  trained 
teachers.  Mr.  Fraser  says,  that  '*  trained  and  certificated 
"  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  far  superior  to  those  who  have  not  had 
"  the  advantage  of  the  former,  and  do  not  possess  the  qualifi- 
"  cation  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  a  rule  which  has  many  ex- 
'*  ceptions."t  Mr.  Cumin|  says,  "  The  unanimous  opinion  in 
*'  my  district  is,  that  teachers  trained  at  a  normal 
*'  superior  to  those  who  are  untrained.  In  this 
"  concur."  Mr.  Hare§  says,  "  Individual  teachers 
*'  normal  schools  strongly  attest  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
"  training,  and  their  testimony  is  confirmed  by  that  of  managers 
"  of  schools  and  other  intelligent  observers."  Mr.  Wilkinson|| 
collected  the  evidence  of  20  witnesses  connected  in  various  ways 
with  education,  in  St.  Pancras,  Chelsea,  and  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  of  whom  three  only  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
trained  teachers ;  that  opinion  being  founded  rather  in  their 
disinclination  than  their  disability  to  discharge  their  duty.  Dr. 
Hodo-sonf  says,  "  From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  readily 
"  believed  that  as  a  rule  the  teachers  of  public  inspected  schools  are 
"  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  private  or  public  uninspected 
"  schools."  Mr.  Winder**  says,  "  The  public  schoolmasters  and 
"  mistresses  who  had  been  trained  left  on  the  whole  a  very  favour- 
"  able  impression  upon  my  mind."  Mr.  Foster,tt  whose  evidence 
upon  the  subject  differed  in  some  essential  respects,  to  be  noticed 


*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  80. 
X  Kep.  p.  84. 
y  Rep.  p.  438. 
**  Rep.  p.  218. 


t  Rep.  p.  116. 
§  Rep.  p.  286. 
•f  Rep.  p.  541. 
ft  Rep.  p.  .364. 
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hereafter,  from  that  of  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners,  describes      Pakt  I. 
the  trained  teachers  as  generally  dissatisfied  with  their  position.       Chap,  2. 

but  writes  of  them  in  a  manner  which  admits  their  general  ability.         

Some  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  add  a  high   testimony  to  Spirit  in  which 
their  general  character,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  pursue  their  pursue  their 
calling.     Thus,   Mr.   Fraser*  says,  "  I  wish  to  bear  my  humble  calhng. 
^'  testimony  to  the    very    admirable   spirit   in  which    the    great 
'^  body  of  certificated  teachers  whom  I  either  saw  in  the   course 
*'  of  this  inquiry,  or  have  the   pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
*'  elsewhere,  are  doing  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  called." 
And   Mr.   Hare  observes,  "  My   decided  impression  is,   that  the 
'''  systems  of  training  have  been  very  successful  both  in  adapting 
"  the    students    to    teach,    and    in    furnishing    them    with    solid 
*'  matter,  and  good  methods  of  instruction.     As  a  class  they  are 
"  marked,  both  men  and  women,  by  a  quickness  of  eye  and  ear, 
*'  a    quiet    energy,    a  facility    of  command,  and  a    patient  self- 
*'  control,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  observed  in  the 
"  private  instructors  of  the  poor."t 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  alleged  defects  of  the  system.  Alleged  defects 
One  is  the  youth  of  the  trained  teachers  when  they  enter  on  their  °  ^y^^^™- 
office.     It  is  thus  stated  by   Mr.   Watkins.j    "The  certificated  Youth  of  certi- 
"  teachers,"  he  says,  "  have  one  obvious  and  great  disadvantage  ;  ^^^t^d teachers. 
*'  they  are  very  young  when  they  enter  upon  their  duties,  and 
*^  they  have  to  deal  with  very  young  children.     But  the  younger 
"  the  children  to  be  trained,  the  older,  within  certain  limits,  should 
"  the  trainer  be.     He  has  more  need  of  experience,  of  self-know- 
"  ledge,  of  discernment  in  child-nature,  and  sympathy  with  child- 
"  life.     He  has  before  him  a  more  delicate   and  continuous  work 
"  than  he  who  acts  upon  the  juvenile  boy  or  girl."     Generally, 
though  not  always,  the  trained  teacher  begins  his  duties   earlier 
than  the  untrained  master  or  dame ;  but  the  disadvantage,  such 
as  it  is,  is  only  temporary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
the  supply  of   trained  teachers  becomes  more  commensurate   to 
the  demand,  the  number  of  teachers  who  begin  their  career  as 
assistants   will  increase,  and  most  of  them  will  thus  bring  more 
maturity  and  practical  experience  to  the  office  of  principal  teachers. 
Mr.  Bowstead,§  in  1854,  said  that  some  of  the  best  elementary 
teachers  in  his  district  were  uncertificated.     But  this  arose  from 
the  fact  that  their  time  and  strength  had  always  been  too  severely 
engaged  by  the  important  institutions  over  which  they  presided 

*  Eep.  p.  96.  t  Rep.  p.  282. 

%  Min,  1854-5,  p.  431.  §  Min.  1854-.5,  p.  628. 
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Part  I.       to  admit  of  adequate  preparation  for  a  week's  examination  in  a 
Chap,  2.      great  variety    of  subjects.     This    only   amounts    to    saying    that 

before  the  system  of  certificates  was  invented  there  were  a  few 

good  teachers  who  have  not  since  its  establishment  had  time  to 
obtain  them. 
Certificate  a  Tlie   second    remark   which   we  have    to    make   is,    that  the 

tionoftbe        position  of  the  teachers  in  the  class  list,  though  it  regulates  to 

professional       some  extent  their  salaries,  is  a  doubtful  indication  of  their  com- 
aptitude  of  the  .  p      •        i         i  mi  •      •  •       i    i  i  i 

teachers.  parative   proiessional    value.      ihis  is    ascertained    by  the   obser- 

vation of  the  inspectors  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  was  of  course  more  apparent  in  the  infancy  of  the  system, 
Avhen  the  certificates  had  refei'ence  solely  to  the  examination, 
than  it  Is  at  present,  when  they  are  not  finally  settled  till  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  has  been  tested  by  two  years'  school-keep- 
ing. In  the  year  1851  Mr.  Cook*  reported  that  some  of  the  best 
teachers  In  his  district  had  either  no  certificate  or  a  low  one ;  and 
that  others  who  were  not  remarkable  for  efficiency  had  compara- 
tively high  certificates.  In  his  report  for  1853t  Mr.  Brookfield 
said,  "  It  is  an  embarrassing  but  undoubted  truth,  that  of  the 
''  good  schools  in  my  district  under  certificates  the  proportion  is 
"  by  no*means  in  favour  of  those  of  the  higher  class.  The  number 
"  of  course  is  not ;  because  the  number  of  the  higher  certificates  is 
"  comparatively  small ;  but  even  allowing  for  this,  the  proportion 
"  of  good  schools  still  remains  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  lower 
*'  class  certificates.''  Speaklns;  of  Wales,  Mr.  Longueville  Jones 
observes,!  "  Managers  state  that  they  do  not  find  the  class  of  the 
"  certificate  of  merit  to  be  any  sure  index  of  the  value  of  its 
"  holder  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  the  justice  of  this  I  altogether 
"  concur.  I  never  form  my  own  opinion  of  a  master  with  any 
"  but  the  slightest  reference  to  his  certificate."         *  *  * 

"  I  might  also  go  further,  and  say  that  according  to  my  own 
"  experience  the  good  schoolmasters  do  not  hold  high  certificates  ; 
"  certainly  the  best  schoolmasters  in  Wales  either  hold  none,  or 
"  else  those  of  the  third  class."  In  1856§  Mr.  Cook,  whilst 
assuming  the  superiority  of  trained  over  untrained  teachers, 
qualifies  his  observations  as  follows :  "  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
"  the  most  highly  educated  persons  are  the  best  teachers,  or  that 
"  their  efficiency  always  corresponds  to  their  position  in  the  class 
"  list,  or  that  teachers  at  least  equal  to  the  generality  of 
"  these    certificated  masters   are   not  to  be  found  amono;  those 


*  Min.  1851-2,  p.  385.  f  l\Iin.  1853-4,  p.  377. 

}  Alin.  1854-5,  p.  605.  ^  Miu.  1856-7,  p.  227. 
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"  who  have    not   presented   themselves   for    examination."      In       Part  I. 
1857    Mr.  Brookfield*    said,  "  Upon  a   very    careful  investiga-       chap.  2. 

*'  tion  of  the  results  effected  hj  teachers  holding  a  third-class         

"  certificate  and  by  those  of  a  higher  diploma,  I  do  not 
"  find  any  such  difference  in  favour  of  either  division  as 
**  would  justify  a  general  inference  to  the  disadvantage  of 
**  the  other.  The  utmost  that  I  can  safely  say  is  that  there  is 
**  no  such  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  higher  classes  as  would 
*"'  seem  to  be  indicated  by  their  designation.  The  preponderance 
"  of  efficiency,  indeed,  is  somewhat,  though  very  slightly,  in 
"  favour  of  the  third  or  lowest  class  of  certificates." 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  found  upon  this  a  conclusion  unfavour-  This  does  not 
able  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  training  college  examinations  ^^^/'minationJin 
proceed.     It  is  the  nature  of  examinations  to  test  only  certain  the  colleges  are 
kinds  of  ability,  the  possession  of  which  is  only  one  element  of  ^^P^°^^ 
professional    success.       Many    intellectual,    moral,    and    physical 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  that  object  pass  unnoticed  in  an 
examination.     It  is  the  common  peculiarity  of  places  of  education 
to  preserve  the  intellectual  energy  and  vigour  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution by  means  which  necessarily  classify  the  students  imperfectly 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  any  particular  walk  in  life.     No 
examination  could  ever  be  devised  by  which  it  vv^ould  be  possible 
to  ascertain   the   relative   positions   which    a   given   number   of 
students  in   law,  medicine,  or  divinity  would  occupy  ten  years 
afterwards  in  their  respective  professions,  yet  examinations  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  and  rewarding 
exertion.  The  training  colleges  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  do 
what  is  done  by  no  other  institution  intended  for  a  special  purpose. 

Besides  the  teachers  Avho  are  both  trained  and  certificated,  there  Teachers  certi- 
are  some  who  are  certificated  but  not  trained,   others  who  are  ti-ained.    Un- 
trained but  not  certificated,  and  others  who,  being  neither  certi-  trained  hut  not 

'  PIT  certificated  and 

ficated   nor  trained,  are  registered.     None  of  these   classes  are  registered. 

large,  and  their  numbers  will  in  all  probability  diminish,  as  the 
trained  and  certificated  teachers  come  to  be  supplied  in  larger 
numbers.  Any  teacher  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school  may 
present  himself  for  examination  for  a  certificate,  whether  he  has 
been  through  a  training  college  or  not.  Those  who  succeed  in  this 
examination  are  certificated,  though  they  have  not  been  trained. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  students  who  pass 
through  the  training  colleges  without  obtaining  certificates.  If 
they  become  teachers  they  are  trained,  but  not  certificated.     The 

•  Min.  1857-8,  p.  387. 
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registered  teachers  are  those  who  being  in  charge  of  an  elemen- 
tary school,  and  being  35  years  of  age  or  upwards,  succeed  in 
passing  an  examination  somewhat  less  difficult  than  that  which  is 
required  to  obtain  a  certificate.  This  arrangement  was  originally 
made  with  the  view  of  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  srant  the 
more  deserving  of  the  teachers  who  had  entered  the  profession  at 
an  earlier  time,  and  who  were  too  old  when  the  system  of  certi- 
ficates was  established  to  obtain  them  by  passing  the  necessary 
examination. 

Whilst  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  the  character  of  the  teachers 
is  greatly  raised  by  their  training,  and  that  they  are  altogether  a 
superior  class  to  those  who  preceded  them,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  fail,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  duties  of  elementary  teachers,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  not  satisfactorily  taught  that  which 
they  come  to  school  to  learn. 

The  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be  fully  considered  in  Chap.  IV.,  on 
"  Instruction  given  in  inspected  Schools  ;"  but  the  general  results 
may  be  stated  very  shortly  in  this  place.  Though  children  leave 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  attend  with  little  regularity,  they  do 
attend  long  enough  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  teaching  them  to 
read,  write,  and  cypher.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  however,  in 
some  districts  do  not  learn  even  to  read  ;  at  least,  their  power  of 
reading  is  so  slight,  so  little  connected  with  any  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  its  importance,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical 
routine,  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  them  in  after-life,  and  to 
be  frequently  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  school  is  left.  The 
children  do  not  generally  obtain  the  mastery  over  elementary 
subjects  which  the  school  ought  to  give.  They  neither  read  well 
nor  Avrite  well.  They  work  sums,  but  they  learn  their  arith-- 
metic  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  little  practical  use  in  common 
life.  Their  religious  instruction  is  unintelligent,  and  to  a  great 
extent  confined  to  exercises  of  merely  verbal  memory.  The  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  assertions  will  be  adduced  in  a  future 
chapter.  They  are  made  here  as  a  justification  of  our  opinion 
that  the  trained  teachers  often  neglect  an  important  part  of  their 
duty. 

The  difficulty  which  superior  teachers  find  in  heartily  devoting 
themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  elementary  teaching  is  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Coode,  who,  in  speaking  of  Dudley  and  the  Potteries,  says,* 


•  Eep.  p.  269. 
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"  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  iu  these  two  districts  the  work  of  edu-      Part  I. 

*'  cation  is  really  such  as  to  render  the  accomplishments  of  a  highly       Chap.  2. 

"  instructed  teacher  for  the  most  part  unavailable.     Where  .  .  .  

"  the  children  at  school  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  are  the  few 

"  exceptions  to  the  general  practice  of  setting  children  to  work  at 

*^  an  earlier  age,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  to  such  children 

**  more  than  a  mere    groundwork  of  plain  reading,  a  still   less 

"  portion  of  practice  in  writing,  and  yet  less  of  practice  in  the 

*'  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic, the  grinding  of  which 

"  into  the  pupils  is  the  most  repulsive  part  of  the  task  of  edu- 

"  cation.     Accordingly,  the  first  address  made  to  a  visitor  by  a 

"  master  or  mistress  who  feels  himself  fitted  for  higher  work  is 

*'  almost  always  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  in 

"  which  the  labour  is  incessant,  the  result  so  small,  and  the  possible 

"  credit  to  be  gained  so  little."     After  speaking  of  the  immense 

importance  of  good  reading,  Mr.  Coode  adds: — "Where  at  best 

"  but  a  little  can  be  done  at  all,  this  should  on  that  account  be,  if 

*'  possible,  all   the  better  done.     But   at  the   earliest  stage  this 

"  involves  the    greatest    of   all    drudgeries  to  a  teacher  who  is 

''  conscious  of  an  ability  for  higher  things.     I  am  compelled  to 

"  say  that  this  essential  accorajilishment  is  in  this  district  unduly 

*'  neglected,  and  that  this   neglect  is  too  often  in  proportion  to 

"  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  teacher." 

Though  we  feel  strongly  this  defect  in  many  of  the  teachers,  Standard  of 

we  feel  also  that  to  lower  the  standard  of   Popular  Education  shoufd  be  main 

throughout  the  country  by  discouraging  the  employment  of  trained  tained.  Trained 

teachers  would  be  fatal.     Intellectually  and  morally  they  are  far  patent  to  give 

superior  to  untrained  teachers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  required  in- 

11  1  •  1  1  1  n  struction. 

competence  to  teach  elementary  subjects  thoroughly  well  to  young 

children,  or  to  see  that  they  are  so  taught  by  pupil-teachers  if 
they  had  an  adequate  motive  for  doing  so.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  way  to  effect  this  object  is  by  altering  the  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  training  colleges,  or  by  impressing  upon  the  students 
in  them  more  studiously  than  is  the  practice  at  present,  that 
what  they  have  to  do  is  to  teach  young  children  rudimentary 
subjects  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  either  want  the  power  to  accomplish  that  object,  or  are 
unaware  of  its  importance.  It  Avould  be  unjust  and  unwise 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  care  devoted  to  the  study 
of  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching,  but  there  is 
a  real  danger  that  the  technical  manner  in  which  these  subjects 
are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  way  in  which  different  methods  of 
teaching  children  to  read  and  spell  are  connected  with  elaborate 
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P.uiT  I.      theories  of  various  kinds,  may  conceal  the  fact  that  after  all  there 

Chap.  2.      is  no  profound  mystery  in  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and 

cypher.      Amongst   the  "wealthier    classes   (rare    and    disgraceful 

exceptions  apart)  every  one  learns  at  a  very  early  age  to  perform 

each   of  these    operations   without   conscious   difficulty,   and   he 

receives  this  knowledge  from  women  Avho  have  never  given  a 

thought  to  the   subject   of  elementary  instruction,   and    who    in 

many  cases  have  fur  less  ability  and  less  instruction  than  the  male 

or  female  students    at    training  colleges.      The  reason  that  the 

child  obtains  tuis  knowledge  and  skill  is  that  in  the  upper  and 

middle  classes   its   absolute  necessity   is   universally  recognized. 

Position  of  ele- jjj  q^I^qy  words,  the  person  who  has  the  instruction  of  the  child 
mentary  sub-  ■*•  •     i  i  •      •  •      i  • 

jects  in  popular  has  a  sufficient  motive  to  mduce  her  to  msist  upon  its  learnmg, 

education.  ^^^^  ^j^^  invariable  consequence  is  that  it  does  learn  the  indis- 
pensable elements  of  knowledge,  and  learns  them  perfectly.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  results  could  be  produced  in 
elementary  schools  if  the  teachers  were  thoroughly  determined  to 
produce  them. 
Ho-w  far  defec-  j^q  doubt  a  high  and  disinterested  sense  of  duty  might  lead 
of  them  is  due  them  to  go  through,  or  to  see  that  their  pupil-teachers  go  through, 
to  teachers.  ^^q  necessary  drudgery.  Such  a  feeling  is  rare  in  all  callings 
and  in  all  classes.  In  most  cases  no  other  adequate  motive 
exists.  The  reputation  of  the  school  and  the  augmentation  grant, 
and  certificate  of  the  teacher,  depend  upon  the  general  character 
and  management  of  the  school.  If  a  fair  average  number  of  children 
are  ascertained  by  examination  to  be  well  taught,  if  the  school  is 
well  arranged,  if  its  general  appearance,  and,  as  the  inspectors  say, 
its  "  tone  "  is  satisfactory,  if  the  pupil-teachers  are  well  trained, 
and  if  the  master  or  mistress  teaches  in  a  skilful  and  intelliijent 
manner,  and  maintains  discipline  kindly  and  firmly,  nothing  more 
is  required.  All  this  is  most  important.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  the  higher  results,  the  moral  results  of  educa- 
tion. It  contributes  largely  to  the  humanizing  and  civilizing 
influences  of  the  school,  and  it  ought  on  all  accounts  to  be 
required  in  all  cases,  and  Avhere  it  exists  to  be  commended  and 
rewarded.  Excellent,  however,  as  it  is,  it  is  consistent  with  an 
'  enormous  amount  of  ignorance  of  the  most  essential  elements  ot* 

education  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars.  Many- 
children  in  a  school  which  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  and  wha 
had  had  opportunities  of  learning,  might,  and  probably  would  be^ 
unable  to  read  and  write  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  them  to  do  so.  Just  as  many  boys  at  the  great  public 
schools,   Eton,    Harrow,    or   Kugby,   may   have   received  great 
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advantages  from  the  general  influences  of  the  school,  though  they       Paet  I. 

are  unable  to  read  an  easy  Latin  book  with  satisfaction  a  year       Chap.  2. 

after  they  have   left.       To  know  Latin   well   is  not   absolutely         

essential,  but  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  is  so ;  and  however 

good  the  influences  of  an  elementary  school  may  be,  it  has  failed 

with  respect  to  every  child  who  having  attended  it  for  a  certain 

time  has  not  learnt  these  things  perfectly. 

There  is  only  one   way   of  securing  this    result,    which  is  to  I^'ecessity  for 
,  .  .        .        ,  ,       .  „  an  examination 

institute  a  searchmg  examination  by  competent  authority  or  every  of  individual 

child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  are  to  be  paid,  with  the  cluldren. 

view  of  ascertaining   whether  these   indispensable    elements   of 

knowledge  are  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make  the  prospects  and 

position  of  the  teacher  dependent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 

the    results  of   this   examination.      If  teachers  had  a  motive  of 

this  kind  to  see  that  all  the  children  under  their  charge  really 

learned  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  thoroughly  well,  there  can  be 

little  doubt    that  they    would   generally  find    means    to    secure 

that  result,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  motive  Avould  do   more 

towards  the  production  of  the  required  effect  than  any  remodelling 

of  the  training  college  system.     It  must  always  be  a  matter  of 

speculation  whether  a  lad  who  learns  Latin  in  a  training  college  will 

teach  little  children  to  read  better  or  worse  than  a  lad  who  learns 

chemistry.     But  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  if  one  of  the 

two    finds  that    his  income  depends    on  the   condition  that  his 

scholars  do  learn  to  read,  whilst  the  other  is  paid  equally  Avell 

whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  first  will  teach  more  children  to 

read  than  the  second.     The  case  is  one  in  which  the  question  of 

power   is   subordinate  to   that  of  will.     The    teachers  sent  out 

from  the  training  colleges  are  quite  good  enough ;  and,  to  use 

Dr.  Temple's  forcible  expression,  the  nature  of  their  duty  "  is  so 

*'  continually  dinned  into  their  ears,  that  they  can  hardly  forget 

"  it,"     The  object  is  to  find   some  constant  and  stringent  motive 

to  induce  them  to  do  that  part  of  their  duty  Avhich  is  at  once  most 

unpleasant   and  most   important.     Every   security   is    at  present 

taken  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  to  show  them  that  it  ought  to 

be   done,  but  sufficient  effort  is  not  made  to   ascertain  that  it 

really  is  done.     The  alterations  which  we  recommend  will,  we 

trust,  supply  this  omission. 

The  view  taken  by  the  trained  teachers  as  to  their  own  position  The  beha-dotir 

and   their    general  temper  and  behaviour  is  a  matter  which  has  ^tneT^^^  °^ 

attracted  some  attention.     It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  they  are  teachers. 

conceited,  that  their  behaviour  to  managers  and  persons  connected 

with  the  schools  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  dissatisfied 
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Pap.t  r.       with  their  position.     We  have  inquired  into  these  assertions,  and 
Char)  -T        we   do   not    think   that  they  are    well  founded.     We  have  met 

with  some  complaints  of  conceit  and    bad  manners  on  the  part 

of*  the  teachers,  but  even  if  each  complaint  represented  a  case  in 
which  the  teacher  was  to  blame,  these  cases  would  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  ground  for  any  serious  charge  against  the  class 
as  a  class.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  instances  the  teacher 
complained  of  is  right,  and  the  manager  unduly  exacting  or  suscep- 
tible. "  A  trained  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Coode,*  "  knows  the  value  of 
"  the  discipline  he  enforces,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  of  any 
"  interference  with  it  even  by  the  most  respectable  gentleman  or 
"  minister,  or  the  most  important  clergyman,  or  most  influential 
*'  lady  of  the  neighbourhood."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  most 
specific  cases  of  dispute  which  came  under  his  notice  he  thought 
that  the  teachers  were  right  and  the  managers  wrony; ;  but  he  adds 
that  tlie  manner  of  both  masters  and  mistresses,  especially  when 
they  are  fresh  from  the  training  colleges,  is  occasionally  conceited 
and  presumptuous.  Unfortunate  as  this  may  be,  it  is  hardly  un- 
natural, considering  the  class  from  which  the  teachers  come  ;  and  if 
greater  experience  fails  to  correct  it,  the  remedy  is  so  completely 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  managers,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject. 
Managers  occa-  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  managers  of  schools  occasionally 
siderate  ^°'^°°'  show  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  teachers, 
which  is  ill-judged  and  unjust.  "  A  well- trained  master  who  knows 
"  his  business,"  says  Dr.  Hodgson,f  "  is  not  likely  to  endure, 
"  without  a  grudge,  treatment  such  as  I  have  myself  been  grieved 
"  to  witness,  treatment  which  the  presence  of  a  stranger  renders 
"  more  humiliating  and  painful.  The  clergyman  enters  the  school 
"  without  removing  his  hat,  or  salutation  of  any  kind  ;  he  inter- 
"  rupts  the  lesson ;  he  takes  the  pupils  as  it  were  out  of  the 
"  master's  hands ;  he  gives  to  pupils,  visitors,  and  all,  the  impres- 
"  sion  that  the  school  is  his,  and  not  the  master's." 
Teachers' views  As  to  the  view  of  the  teachers  upon  their  own  position, 
posSionT^s"  it  appears  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  dissatisfaction  amongst 
satisfaction  them.  Mr.  Foster^  dwells  at  some  length  upon  this  subject, 
onTem.  and   Mr.   Wilkinson    notices   the  existence    of   the   same   feeling 

in  London,  and  gives  the  evidence  of  several  schoolmasters,  who 
express  it  at  considerable  length.  §  The  other  Assistant  Com- 
missioners for  the  most  part  heard  of  this  feeling,  but  did  not 
find  that  it  was  either  general  or  important.     Mr.  Fraser  ||  says. 


Rep.  p.  271.  t  Rep.  p.  543.  J  Rep.  p.  361-362. 

§  Rep.  p.  393.  11  Rep.  p.  95. 
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"  I  did  not  myself  observe  any  tendency  to  dissatisfaction  with  Pakt  I. 
"  the  masters  and  mistresses,  though  I  am  told  by  several  persons  chap.  2. 
"  that  dissatisfaction  exists."  — 

Mr.  Snell,  of  East  Coker,  Yeovil,  an  intelligent  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Snell's 
whose  answers  we  have  already  quoted,  states,  we  believe,  well 
the  feelings  of  many  of  his  class  :— ^ 

As  far  as  I  know,  trained  teachers  do  not  dislike  their  work  ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  ;  it  is  honourable,  intellectual,  and  bene- 
volent, but  society  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  value  them.  This  they 
feel  with  all  the  sensitiveness  that  belongs  to  educated  and  profes- 
sional men.  The  man  who  studies  human  laws,  he  who  understands 
the  human  frame  and  the  healing  ai-t,  the  artist  who  can  produce  a 
picture,  each  has  a  recognized  position,  and  is  esteemed  ;  but  the  man 
who  labours  for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow,  who  deals  with  the  human 
intellect,  who  is  entrusted  to  cut  and  polish  the  most  precious  jewel  in 
creation,  is  a  mere  social  nonentity.  The  lawyer  is  ignorant  of  his 
existence,  for  he  is  without  means,  the  parson  takes  the  same  notice  of 
him  as  he  does  of  the  parish  beadle,  and  the  doctor  only  knows  him  as 
he  knows  all  other  poor  souls,  or  rather  j^oor  bodies.  The  Govern- 
ment by  assisting  us  to  larger  incomes  and  to  better  educations,  has 
done  very  much  to  elevate  our  position,  and  we  are  tliankful  ;  still  we 
conceive  ourselves  not  holding  that  place  in  public  estimation  we  may 
justly  expect  to  hold.  I  believe  from  this  feeling  many  of  our  best 
men  leave  the  profession.  It  is  thought  that  increased  salaries  Avill 
bring  about  an  improved  public  opinion  ;  to  some  extent  it  wiU,  but 
let  us  be  acknowledged  as  an  educated,  honourable,  and  important 
body. 

Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  should  have  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  school.  The  most  successful  teachers  that  I  know  are  engaged 
upon  that  principle,  the  managers  guaranteeing  a  portion  of  the  salary, 
the  teacher  taking  in  addition  the  school  fees,  and  the  Government 
granting  stipends  and  gratuities.  Here  I  would  suggest  that  for  con- 
tinued service  and  good  conduct  the  promotion  should  involve  a  greater 
addition  to  the  salary  than  the  mere  success  at  an  examination.  I  will 
give  an  instance  : — Last  year  my  certificate  was  called  up  for  revision, 
and  returned  with  an  intimation  of  promotion  from  2nd  to  3rd  degree. 
Well,  what  of  that  ?  Why,  the  seven  or  eiglit  favourable  reports  have 
increased  my  stipend  to  the  amount  of  3/.  10^.  per  annum.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  rewards  given  to  honest  hardworking  clowns,  who  for  half 
a  century  living  in  one  house,  or  serving  one  master,*  are  offered  one 
guinea.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  "  patient  continuance  in  well  doing" 
demands  greater  acknowledgment  than  this. 

Mr.  Wilkinsonf  refers  to  conferences  and  meetings  of  school-  Alleged  griev- 
masters,  at  which  they  took  the  opportunity  of  "  putting  him  fully  ^°*^^^" 
**  in  possession  of  their  grievances,"  though  they  "  failed  to  con- 
"  vince  him  that  the  profession  labours  under  any  very  peculiar 
"  hardships."  We  concur  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion .  The  alleged 
grievances,  as  expressed  by  his  informants,  are  "that  their  salary  is 
*'  far  beneath  that  Avhich  an  equal  amount  of  skill  and  labour 


*  Ans->rer,  p.  400.  f  Rep.  p.  393. 
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"  would  command  in  any  other  profession,"  and  specially  that  the 
augmentation  grants,  "  being  paid  through  the  treasurer  or 
"  secretary  of  the  schools,  come  to  be  considered  as  part  of  their 
*'  salary  ;"  that  "  their  position  in  society  is  lower  than  it  ought 
*'  to  be ;"  above  all  that  there  is  no  chance  of  promotion  :  that 
when  they  have  once  obtained  a  school,  they  rise  no  higher ; 
and  specially  that  they  are  not  appointed  inspectors.  This  is  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  Snell  with  some  bitterness. 

The  state  of  the  case  in  our  opinion  is  this.  Boys  who  would  other- 
wise go  out  to  work  at  mechanical  trades  at  12  or  13  years  of  age 
are  carcfally  edacatcd  at  the  public  expense  from  13  to  20  or  21, 
and  they  are  then  placed  in  a  position  where  they  are  sure  of  imme- 
diately earning  on  an  average  about  lOOZ.  a  year  by  live  days' 
work  in  the  week,  the  days  lasting  only  seven  and  a  half  hours, 
and  they  usually  have  six  or  seven  weeks'  vacation  in  the 
co^irse  of  the  year.  After  receiving  these  advantages  at  the  public 
expense,  they  seem  to  complain  that  they  are  not  provided 
with  still  further  advantages  on  a  progressive  scale  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

As  to  the  specific  complaint  that  they  are  not  made  inspectors, 
we  think  that  they  would  not  be  fit  for  the  office.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  inspectors  should  be  fitted,  by  previous  training 
and  social  position,  to  communicate  and  associate  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  managers  of  schools  a,nd  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations.  It  is  one  of  the  alle2;ed  2;rievances  of  the  school- 
masters  that  these  persons  do  not  recognize  them  as  social  equals ; 
and  that  state  of  things,  with  which  no  ])ublic  authority  can  inter- 
fere, is  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  suggestion  that  they 
shovdd  be  made  inspectors. 

It  is,  however,  vmtrue  that  there  is  no  promotion  for  school- 
masters. None  has  hitherto  been  provided  at  the  public  expense, 
but  in  that  as  in  all  other  callings  some  positions  are  better  than 
others,  and  the  best  positions  are  on  the  whole  filled  by  the  ablest 
men.  We  have  given  above  a  list  of  the  average  emoluments  of 
certificated  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
schools  of  different  denominations,  and  it  appears  from  that  list 
that  the  average  payments  in  large  districts  differ  so  much  that  the 
master  of  a  school  in  London  gets  25  per  cent,  more  than  the 
master  of  a  school  in  Berkshire.  In  individual  cases  the  range  is 
fiir  wider.  Instances  have  been  reported  in  which  schoolmasters 
particularly  eminent  for  their  success  make  as  much  as  300Z. 
per  annum,  and  even  more,  and  it  cannot  be  urged  that  the 
masters  consider  themselves  morally  bound  to  forego  this  advantage, 
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as  It  is  alleged  in  proof  of  their  discontent  that  they  constantly      1'art  I. 
change  their  schools.  Chap.  2. 

The  real  cause  of  this  complaint  is  not  the  inadequacy  of  the 
remuneration  of  a  successful  schoolmaster,  but  the  fact  that  it  |^"j.;,.  ^^  ^^^^ 
begins  too  early  and  rises  by  too  steep  gradients.  A  lad,  the  son 
of  a  day  labourer  earning  lOs.  a  week,  finds  himself  at  the  age  of 
20  in  the  receipt  of  80Z.  or  90/.  a  year.  A  young  lawyer  at  that 
age  is  beginning  his  professional  education.  At  22  the  young 
schoolmaster  is  probably  earning  100?.  or  llQl.  a  year.  The 
young  lawyer  is  earning  nothing,  and  does  not  expect  to  pay 
even  his  professional  expenses  till  he  is  30.  But  the  school- 
master may  never  earn  more.  He  reaches  in  early  life  a  table 
land,  and  may  tread  it  till  he  dies.  If  the  emoluments  of  the 
young  schoolmaster  were  smaller,  those  of  the  older  schoolmaster 
would  appear  greater,  and  there  would  be  no  complaint  of  the 
absence  of  promotion. 

As  to  the  specific  complaint  that  the  augmentation  grant  is  paid  Aug:ncntation 

1  'T  1-1  Til  n  ii'i  1  »5  gi"aQi  pai't  of 

them  mdirectly,  and  is  thus  "liable  to  be  contounued  with  salary,    their  salary, 

the  answer  is,  that  it  is  paid  in  that  manner  because  it  is  salary,  ^°f  ^^^  ^\ 
'  ^  ^  ,  endowment. 

and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  anything  else. 
The  Council  Office  has  always  carefully,  and  in  our  opinion  pro- 
perly, avoided  any  direct  recognition  of  either  principal  or  pupil- 
teachers,  and  has  confined  all  its  relations  to  the  managers  of  the 
individual  schools.  The  arrangements  which  we  propose  will  be 
entirely  based  upon  this  principle,  and  will  make  it  clear  beyond 
all  possibility  of  mistake  that  the  teachers  must  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  managers,  and  with  them  alone, 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  public  servants,  and  that  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  their  occupation,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  like  those  of  other  occupations  paid  by  the  public,  dependent 
on  the  market  value  of  their  services.  These  may  be  reasons  for 
not  undertaking  it,  but  they  are  not  grievances. 

It  may,  however,   be  important  to  observe  that  the  dissatisfac-  Training  of 

tion  felt  by  the  teachers  is  to  some  decree  explained  b}^  the  circum-  tpachers  some- 

•'  73  i  J  times  con- 

stances    of  their  trainino-.      Dr.   Temple  observes  that  the  fact  tributes  to  dis- 

that  they  are  trained  in  separate  institutions,  "  gives  them  too  ^^  '^  ^^  ^^^' 

"  exalted  a  notion  of  their  position  and  of  what  they  have  to  do," 

so  that  "  they  gradually  acquire  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  work  of 

'*  a  schoolmaster  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  day,  and  that  they 

"  are  the  men  to  do   it."     One   of  Mr.  Wilkinson's   witnesses, 

himself  a  schoolmaster,  observes,  "  The  office  is  spoken  of  as  one 

"  of   the  highest  in  the  land  in  importance,  mentally,  morally, 

"  and  religiously,  and  yet  the  officer  ignored,  slighted." 

L 
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Part  I.  «  They   naturally  think,"  says  Mr.   Robinson,  "  more  of  what 

Chap.  2.       ''  education  has   made   them  than   of  what  it  first  found  them. 

"  They  easily  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  have  risen  from  a 

"  very  humble  social  position,  and  they  crave  for  that  status  which 
"  education  seems  generally  to  secure.     I  think  too  that  in  some 
''  cases  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  they  owe  the  culture  they 
"  have  to  the  public  provision  made  for  them."* 
Necessity  for         -pj^g  existence  of  such  feelings  shows  that  however  necessary  it 

caution  on  part  .  ^  . 

of  Training  may  be  to  pomt  out  to  the  students  at  Training  Colleges  the  impor- 
rities°'^  ^^^''°"  tance  of  their  profession^  and  to  dwell  upon  the  propriety  of  their 
discharging  their  duties  with  hearty  conscientious  zeal,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  also  be  informed  that  the  amount  of  honour  and 
emolument  attached  to  their  calling  depends,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  callings,  not  upon  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  upon  the  feel- 
ings with  which  it  is  regarded  by  society  at  large.  If  they  are  not 
taught  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  there  will  always  be  a 
considerable  risk  that  the  efforts  of  the  Training  College  authorities 
to  impress  the  students  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  stimulus 
of  literary  examinations,  may  produce  a  combination  of  zeal,  half 
professional  and  half  religious,  with  personal  ambition,  which  can 
lead  only  to  disappointment  and  discontent.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle  worth's  hopes,  that  the  teachers 
might  be  taught  to  look  upon  Popular  Education  in  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  be  trained  to  a  life  of  humility  and  self-denial,  have 
been  disappointed.  The  precautions  against  personal  ambition 
which  he  tried  to  establish,  in  the  shape  of  extreme  plain- 
ness of  diet  and  hard  manual  labour,  have  been  given  up ;  and 
though  efforts  are  made  to  impress  upon  the  Training  Colleges  a 
religious  chai'acter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  views  of  personal 
advancement  have  as  much  influence  upon  teachers  throughout 
their  whole  career  as  upon  other  persons.  The  inspectors  regret 
that  sufficiently  high  salaries  are  not  offered  to  pupil-teachers  ;  the 
Government  stimulates  exertion  by  the  prospect  of  money  prizes ; 
the  Training  College  authorities  recommend  the  best  men  to  the 
most  lucrative  situations ;  and  the  whole  course  is  regulated  by 
examinations  which  cannot  fiiil  to  stimulate  personal  feelings  in  a 
very  high  degree.  This  is  inevitable,  and  is  not  a  fair  subject  for 
complaint ;  but  it  is  important  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
fluence the  students  as  to  their  view  of  their  future  calling, 
should  bear  these  considerations  in  mind,  and  should  not  forget 

*  Page  408. 
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the  importance  of  leading  them  to  form  a  sober  estimate  of  their      Part  I. 
future  prospects.  Chap.  2. 

We  may  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  occupation  of  an  ele-         

mentary  schoolmaster  is  not  well  suited  for  a  young  man  of  an  Qualities  re- 

-,  .     .  .  .  .      .  ■■        quired  m 

adventurous,  stirring,  or  ambitious  character,  and  that  it  is  rather  teachers. 
a  misfortune  than  otherwise,  when  persons  of  that  temper  of  mind  ^^[^^^  °  * 
are  led  into  it  by  the  prospect  which  its  earlier  stages  appear  to 
afford  of  rising  in  the  world  socially  as  well  as  intellectually.  It  is 
a  life  which  requires  a  quiet,  even  temper,  patience,  sympathy, 
fondness  for  children,  and  habitual  cheerfulness.  It  wants  rather 
good  sense  and  quiet  intelligence  than  a  very  inquisitive  mind  or 
very  brilliant  talents,  and  the  prospects  which  it  affords  appear 
well  calculated  to  attract  the  class  of  persons  best  fitted  for  it. 
A  schoolmaster  is  sure  of  a  good  income,  a  great  deal  of  leisure, 
and  moderate  labour  as  long  as  his  health  lasts.  If  his  pro- 
spects are  not  so  extensive  as  in  some  other  walks  of  life,  they 
are  more  secure.  He  is  never  out  of  work.  He  is  affected 
only  casually  and  indirectly  by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  he 
fills  a  position,  which  if  not  socially  all  that  he  could  wish,  is 
universally  recognized  as  respectable  and  useful.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  these  prospects,  if  neither  exaggerated  nor  depre- 
ciated, are  sufficient  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  persons 
to  the  calling;  but  it  is  important  that  their  nature  should  be 
clearly  understood,  in  order  that  disappointments  may  not  arise 
from  a  misconception  as  to  the  character  of  the  employment. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  in  this  place  to  the  opportunity  which  Teachers' 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  afford  them  of  making  pro-  making  pro- 
vision for  their  support  in  later  life.     The  following  extracts  from  7}f^°-  ^^^'  ^^^^^ 
a  circular*  issued  on  the  12th  June  1857,  to  the  Inspectors  of 
Schools  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject : — 

The  Committee  of  Council,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  has  had 
under  its  consideration  various  proposals  during  the  last  few  years  for 
the  superannuation  of  teachers. 

****** 

Their  Lordships  have  given,  their  most  attentive  consideration  to  the 
matter. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  both  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  teachers  should  make 
due  provision  for  their  timely  and  honourable  retirement. 

The  average  of  their  receipts  is,  probably,  at  the  present  moment, 
somewhat  artificially  raised  by  a  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply.  A 
certificated  master,  besides  a  house,  receives  (in  salary  and  in  Govei'n- 
ment  grants  together)  "about  901.  per  annum,  and  a  certificated  mistress 
60/.,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom.     This  is  liberal  payment  for 


*  Min.  1857-8,  p.  30. 
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Chap,  2. 


young  men  .ind  women,  the  cliildren,  frequently,  of  artizans  and 
labourers,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years,  in  a  comfortal>le 
and  honourable  i)rofession,  and  the  fact  that  this  income  accrues  almost 
at  once  and  is  not  commonly  much  augmented  by  length  of  service, 
renders  it  matter  of  common  duty  and  })rudence  that  young  school- 
masters and  sclioolmistresses  should  not  spend  the  whole  of  their 
earnings,  but  should  learn  to  put  by  a  sufficient  portion.  The  early 
purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  one  among  other  means  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  annuity  extends  to  the  end  of  life,  and  the  demand  for 
premiums  comes  in  aid  of  weak  resolution  Avhen  the  annual  savings 
have  to  be  made. 

A  general  provision,  however,  for  superannuated  or  incapacitated 
teachers   involves  social  as  Avell  as  merely  educational  considerations. 

The  general  object  of  interfering  at  all  with  teachers  in  this  respect 
could  be  answered  only  l>y  compulsory  interference,  and  the  examples 
which  have  been  quoted  of  such  interference  do  not  apply  to  the 
indirect  relation  in  which  the  Government  stands  to  the  teachers  of 
schools.  The  Government  neither  appoints  nor  dismisses  those  olficers, 
nor  does  it  recognize  them,  except  as  employed  by  the  independent 
managers  of  schools  under  inspection. 

Acting  upon  these  views  their  Lordships  have  decisively  resolved  to 
confine  the  interference  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  retirement 
of  teachers  to  such  a  limited  number  of  cases  as,  for  the  time  being, 
may  fall  within  the  Minute  of  6  August  1851,  and  since  it  is  desirable 
that  no  misconception  should  exist  about  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
in  this  respect,  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  omit  no  opportunity  in 
answer  to  inquiries  of  making  it  known.  At  the  same  time  their 
Lordships  wish  you  to  call  attention  among  the  managers  and  teachers 
of  schools  in  your  districts,  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Act  16  8f  17 
Vict,  c,  45,,  for  making  jiroper  provision  for  old  age  on  the  security  of 
the  State  in  all  those  cases  Avhere  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity 
is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  effecting  this  object. 

"We  think  that  the  reasons  assigned  in  this  letter  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  declining  to  interfere  in  order  to  compel 
the  teachers  to  provide  for  themselves  are  satisfactory,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  our  conviction  that  the  managers 
of  schools  ought  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of 
employing  part  of  the  large  salaries,  which  they  receive  at  a  very 
early  age,  in  making  provision  for  their  support  in  later  life. 


SECTION  V. 
General  Statistics  as  to  Trained  Teachers. 

The  proportion  between  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  by  the 
training  colleges,  and  the  probable  demand  for  them,  present  and 
future,  forms  the  last  head  of  the  inquiry. 

It  must  be  observed  that  two  separate  objects  are  to  be  attained, 
the  provision  of  a  number  of  teachers  adequate  to  the  present 
wants  of  the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  training  colleges 
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capable  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  that  number,  when  it  has       Part  I. 
been  made  up.     It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  beyond      Chap.  2. 

conjecture  upon  these  points.  

The  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  whole  of  England  Number  of 
and  Wales  depends  upon  the  number  of  children   who  may  be  j^^y  be  ulti- 
expected  to  be  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  this,  as  we  have  lately  re- 
already   pointed    out,    depends    principally    on   the   age    of   the 
scholars,   and  the  length   of  their    attendance    at    school.     We 
think  that   2,000,000  is  the  largest  number  of  children  for  whom 
trained  teachers  will  be  required   until  a  considerable  change  of 
feeling  has  taken  place  amongst  the  poor  as  to  the  education  of  their 
children.     The  average  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  in  1,851 
schools  in  the  specimen  districts  was  58-3.     If  2,000,000  children 
were  under  trained  teachers,  about  33,000  would  be  required  for 
the  i^urpose.    The  training  colleges  at  present  produce  about  1,500  Present  Train- 
teachers  a  year,  which  number  would  be  enough  to  supply  the  capable  of 
vacancies  of  33,000  teachers,  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  supplying  and 

n      rr^  n  ^  ^  mi  i  keeping  up  this 

tenure  or  omce  or  each  teacher  was  22  years.  The  system  or  number. 
training  has  not  as  yet  lasted  long  enough  to  give  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  professional 
life  of  a  teacher  lasts,  but  as  it  begins  at  21  or  22,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  it  should  continue  for  a  period  of  22  years. 
If  this  is  so,  or  if  it  even  approaches  the  truth,  it  follows,  that  the 
supply  of  trained  teachers  will  soon  overtake  the  demand,  and 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up  vacancies.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  all  the  schools  in  the  country  will  ever  be  filled  by 
trained  teachers.  Private  schools  will  always  exist,  in  certain 
districts  untrained  teachers  will  probably  hold  their  ground  even 
in  public  schools.  Of  1,825  schools  in  the  specimen  districts, 
containing  2,354  teachers,  612  or  26  per  cent,  were  certificated, 
35  or  1'5  per  cent,  registered,  and  72*5  per  cent,  were  neither 
certificated  nor  registered.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  has  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in  resolving 
for  the  present  to  entertain  no  further  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  training  colleges  for  males. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  teachers,  and  one  of  the  most  More  Training 
important,  for   whom    additional   training   colleges   are   wanted,  infan?  school 
These  are  the  mistresses  of  infiint  schools.      Their  office,  as  we  "listresses  re- 
have  already  remarked,  requires  special  qualification,  and  there- 
fore a  special  education.     At  present  there  is  but  one  college  that 
specially  trains  them,  that  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  and  it 
trains  a  number  utterly  inadequate  even  to  the  existing  demand. 
We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Committee  of  Council  devote  its 


quired. 
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Part  I.       attention,  and  give  its  powerful  aid  to  the  supply  of  this  want. 
Chap.  2.       One  mode  would  be  to  recommend  that  in  every  training  college 

for   females  a  portion   of  time   be   devoted  to   the   training   of 

mistresses  in  the  management  of  infant  schools.  Another  would 
be  to  turn  some  of  the  training  colleges  for  males  into  training 
colleges  for  infant  schoolmistresses. 

Should   our    recommendations    have  the    effect    of    inducing 

denominations,  which  have  hitherto  refused  Government   aid,  to 

apply  for  it,  the  question  respecting  the  support  by  the  State  of 

new  training  colleges  might  be  reopened. 

Possible  excess      Fcars  have  been  expressed  that  the  supply  of  trained  teachers 

in  the  supply     £qj,  ordinary  schools  may  become  excessive,  but  it  is  impossible 

teachers.  to  guard  against  this  beforehand.     If  the  evil  should  be  practically 

felt,  the  remedy  would  be  to  limit  the  total  number  of  Queen's 

scholarships,  and  the  training  colleges  which  could  neither  obtain 

Queen's  scholars  nor  dispense  with  them  would  probably  be  closed. 

SECTION  VI. 
Eecapitulation. 


Teachers  of 


"We  now  proceed  to  sura  up  the  results  of  this  chapter. 

I.  We  have  passed  rapidly  over  the  untrained  teachers.  "We 
private  schools,  bave  shown  that  they  are  generally  inferior  to  the  trained  teachers, 
and  we  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  complaint  of  those  who 
keep  private  schools,  that  they  are  subjected  to  an  unfair  competi- 
tion with  the  schools  aided  by  the  State.  We  have  proposed  to 
remove  this  injustice,  and  thereby  indirectly  to  improve  the 
teachers  of  private  schools,  by  allowing  them  to  obtain  certificates 
of  competency,  and  to  share  in  the  public  grant,  so  far  as  they 
perform  its  conditions. 

^   .    ,  Our  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  trained  teachers.    On  those 

i  ramed 

teachers.  who  have  gone  through  the  full  course  prescribed  by  the  Com- 

mittee of  Council  as  pupil-teachers  in  schools,  as  students  in 
trainino-  colleo"es,  and  ultimately  as  masters  or  mistresses  of 
schools.  They  are  almost  creations  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  it  exercises  over  them  so  powerful  an  influence  that  it  is 
responsible  not  only  for  their  errors,  but,  so  far  as  they  are 
remediable,  for  their  deficiencies. 

Pupil-teachers.  H-  We  have  explained  the  origin  of  the  pupil-teacher  system. 
We  have  shown  that  the  pupil-teachers  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  filling,  during  their  apprenticeship,  the  place  of  monitors, 
and  after  their  apprenticeship,  of  .being  trained  to  become  masters 
and  mistresses.     We  have  shown  that  their  action  on  the  scholars 
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Is  eminently  beneficial,  but  more  on  the  higher  and  on  the  middle       Part  I. 
classes  than  on  the  lower  ;  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children,       Chap.  2. 

which  requires,  in  fact,  the  most  zeal,  patience,  and  tact,  being  gene-         

rally  intrusted  to  the  younger  pupil-teachers,  who  necessarily  are  the 
least  fit  for  it.  We  have  considered  two  objections  to  the  educa- 
tion which  the  pupil-teachers  themselves  receive  during  their 
apprenticeship.  One  is,  that  the  hours  of  mental  work  are  too 
long,  lasting  at  least  for  seven  hours  a  day  ;  the  other  is,  that  their 
studies  are  devoted  rather  to  the  acquisition  of  facts  than  of 
principles ;  that  "  their  memory  is  unwholesomely  stimulated,  and 
*'  their  judgment  stunted  and  baffled ;  "  that  there  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  "  their  great  amount  of  positive  information  and 
"  low  degree  of  culture  and  intelligence."  We  have  admitted 
that  both  these  objections  have  some  foundation,  and  we  have 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  hours  of  school  attend- 
ance as  a  remedy  for  the  one;  and  the  change  of  some  of  the  subjects 
of  their  present  course  of  instruction  for  matter  of  a  more  interest- 
ing and  practical  nature  as  a  palliative  of  the  other. 

III.  We  then  traced  the  pupil-teachers  to  the  next  stage  of  their  Students  in 
education,  that  of  students  in  the  training  colleges.  As  their  studies  letres. 
are  governed  by  their  annual  examination,  on  their  success  in  which 
the  payments  made  on  their  behalf  to  the  colleges  depend,  we  have 
explained  at  some  length  the  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examina-  Syllabus. 
tion  which  is  prescribed  to  the  training  colleges  by  the  Committee 
of  Council.      It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one   intended  to 
develope  the  general  intelligence  of  the  students,  the  other  to  give 
them  practical   skill  in  teaching.       To  the  first  portion  of  the 
syllabus  we    have    given   a   general    approbation,    subject    to    an 
expression  of  regret  that  political  economy  is  totally  omitted  from 
the  male  syllabus. 

The  second  part  of  the  syllabus  we  have  also  approved,  fully 
as  respects  the  syllabus  for  young  women,  and,  as  to  that  for 
young  men,  with  a  qualification  that  the  same  knowledge  of 
domestic  economy  and  physiology  ought  to  be  required  from  both. 

But  as  to  the  examination  papers  prepared  by  the  Committee  Examination 
of  Council  on  the  foundation  of  the  syllabus,  we  have  stated  our  P"?^^""' 
opinion  that  in  the  character  of  the  questions  thei'e  is  too  much 
minuteness,  too  much  which  appeals  to  mere  verbal  recollection, 
and  too  little  attention  to  the    real    importance  of  the   subject- 
matters  inquired  into. 

From  the  syllabus  and  examination  papers  we  proceeded  to  the  Hom-s  of  study. 
training  actually  received  by  the  students.     It  consists  of  three 
and  a   half  hours  a  day    of  private    study,    six   hours   a  day  of 
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lectures,  occasIonallY  varied  by  attendance  in  the  practising  and 
model  schools  attached  to  the  colleges.  We  have  expressed  our 
fears  that  these  hours  of  work  are  too  many ;  that  the  time  given 
to  out-door  exei'cise  is  too  short ;  and  that  the  attendance  of  the 
students  in  tlie  practising  schools  tends  to  confirm  any  bad  habits 
which  they  may  have  acquired  as  pupil-teachers.  And  we  have 
also  cited  evidence  to  sliow  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
exercise  of  the  students'  memory,  while  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  their  judgment  and  reasoning  powers. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  students.  The  moral  condition 
of  the  colleges,  especially  the  female  colleges,  appears  to  be 
satisfactory. 

IV.  In  these  opinions  we  were  fortified  by  the  evidence 
as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  those  who,  having 
passed  through  the  training  colleges,  were  found  by  our 
witnesses  In  the  actual  charge  of  schools.  We  cited  from  that 
evidence  abundant  proof  that  the  trained  teachers  not  only  are 
comparatively  far  superior  to  the  untrained,  but  are,  in  every 
respect  but  one,  positively  good. 

That  exception,  however,  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  that 
the  junior  classes  in  the  schools,  comprehending  the  great  majority 
of  the  children,  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly,  the  most 
necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn, — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

We  have  attributed  this  defect,  not  to  want  of  power,  but  to 
want  of  motive  in  the  teachers,  and  we  propose  to  remedy  it  by 
making  it  the  interest  of  both  managers  and  teachers  that  all  the 
children  under  their  care  really  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

We  have  considered  some  other  allegations  against  the  trained 
teachers.  One  is,  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  first  put  in 
charge  of  schools.  This  we  expect  to  disappear  as  the  number 
becomes  larger  and  the  younger  students  are  forced  by  competition 
to  begin  as  assistant  masters. 

Another  is,  that  the  rank  of  the  certificate,  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  examination,  is  an  imperfect  indication  of  the 
teaching  power  of  its  holder.  This  we  admit,  but  it  is  a  defect 
incidental  to  every  attempt  to  test  the  practical  skill  of  a  can- 
didate by  inquiring  into  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  on  which 
his  art  depends  or  of  the  rules  by  which  it  is  directed.  Our 
proposal  that  the  certificate  shall  in  future  bear  only  an  honorary 
value  will  diminish  the  practical  inconveniences  attending  this 
unavoidable  imperfection. 
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Other  complaints  are  that  the  trained  teachers  are  conceited       Part  I. 
and  dissatisfied.     The  first  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true  of  the       chap.  2. 

class,  the  second  we  admit  to  a  certain  degree,  and  account  for  it         

by   remarking,   amongst   other   causes,   that    their   emoluments, 
though  not  too  low,  rise  too  soon  to  their  highest  level. 

V.  The  last  subject  into  which  we  have  inquired  is  the  probable  Supply  and 
supply  and  demand  of  trained  teachers,  and  we  have  expressed  an  ti.a"ned teachers. 
expectation  that  with  one  exception  the  supply  from  the  existing 
training  colleges  will  soon  overtake  the  demand.  The  exception 
is  that  of  mistresses  of  infant  schools.  The  demand  for  them  is 
great,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  much  greater.  The  supply  is 
insufficient,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  increase  unless  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  will  extend  its  powerful  aid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Attendance  of  Children. 

Division  of  The  two  preceding  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  means 

chapter.  provided  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  independent 

poor,  with  a  general  statement  of  the  number  of  children  which 
avail  themselves  of  them.  The  present  chapter  describes  in  detail 
the  length  and  regularity  of  the  children's  attendance,  and 
discusses  the  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  increasing  them. 
It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections  : — 

Section      I. — The  Statistics  of  School  Attendance. 
Section    II. — Causes    which    determine   the   Limits  of 

School  Attendance. 
Section  III. — Plans    for    increasing    the    Amount    of 
School  Attendance. 

SECTION  L 

The  Statistics  of  School  Attendance. 

Questions  as  to      The  questions  to  be  answered  are,  how  long  are  the  names 
attendance  :       ^^  ^\^q  children  on  the  books  of  any  school,  and  what  is  the  decree 

1 .  Length  of  .  . 

attendance  ;       of  regularity  witli  which  they  attend  during  that  period  ? 
of  attendance         "^^^^  ^^'^^  question  could  not  be  completely  answered  without 
minute  information  as  to  a  number  of  children  sufficiently  large 

Complete  solu-  tit  ,  .  . 

tion  of  first  to  give  averages  applicable  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
possible  ^"^'  attendance  at  the  schools.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  name  of  each  individual  child 
had  been  upon  the  books  of  any  school  whatever,  and  to  ascertain 
in  respect  to  each  child  the  sum  of  all  these  periods.  The 
intricacy  and  the  minuteness  of  such  an  inquiry  rendered  it  im- 
possible, nor  was  there  any  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  minute 
facts  which  it  would  have  embraced.  The  only  authentic  iu for- 
mation bearing  upon  the  point  which  we  could  obtain  was 
contained  in  tables  showing  the  ages  of  all  the  children  present 
in  a  certain  number  of  schools  on  given  occasions.  The  principle 
on  which  the  inferences  di'awn  from  these  tables  depend  is,  that 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  children 
whose  names  arc  on  the  books  varies  much  fi-om  year  to  year, 
it  mav  be  assumed  that  if  the  per-centages  increase  up  to  one 
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year  and  fall  off  after  another,  the  interval  between  those  years 
will  represent  the  period  during  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  children  attend  school.  The  removal  of  children  from  school  - 
to  school  does  not  affect  this  inference.  The  inference,  of  course, 
is  vague.  It  may  be  that  the  children  who  enter  school  late 
also  remain  late,  and  that  those  who  enter  early  are  removed 
early.  No  evidence  exists  on  which  any  trustworthy  conclusion 
on  this  head  could  be  based. 

The  following  tables  are  founded  on  the  returns  obtained  by  Tables 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  1,740  public  week-day  schools 
and  3,450  private  schools.  These  give  the  following  results, 
which  coincide  very  nearly  with  those  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  from  the  inspection  of  annual  grant  schools 
throughout  the  country,  as  appears  from  the  second  column. 


Part  I. 
Chap.  3. 


Ketums  from  1,740 
Schools  in 

Privy  Council 
Returns  from 

Children. 

Specimen  Districts. 

Annual 

Grant  Schools. 

Scholars  per  cent. 

Scholars  per  cent. 

Under  3  years 

of 

age 

_ 

. 

3-0 

From 

3  to    6 

>5 

- 

- 

19-8 

21-87 

6„     7 

JJ 

- 

- 

11-3 

12-04 

7„     8 

5> 

- 

- 

12-3 

12-48 

8  „     9 

55 

- 

- 

12-4 

12-22 

9„  10 

55 

- 

- 

11-6 

11-81 

10  „  11 

55 

- 

- 

10-3 

10-16 

11  „  12 

55 

- 

7-9 

7-82 

12  „  13 

» 

- 

6-0 

5-88 

13  „  14 

55 

- 

3-1 

3-33 

14  „  15 

55 

- 

- 

1-3 

2-59 

A.bove  15 

55 

" 

* 

1- 

— 

In   3,450  private  schools   in  the    10  specimen  districts, 
per-centages  were — 


the 


Under  3  years 

of  age 

From 

3  to 

6 

6  „ 

7 

7     ,5 

8 

B  „ 

9 

9  „ 

10 

10  „ 

11 

11  „ 

12 

12  „ 

13 

13  „ 

14 

14  „ 

15 

Above  15 

5 

34 

13 

11 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 


It  follows  that  most  of  the   children   in    elementary   Public  ^fjj^*^^^^^^^ 
schools,  namely  QoS  per  cent.,  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12 ;  to  goto  school, 
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and  begin  to 
leave  school. 


What  consti- 
tutes regular 
attendance. 


Regularity  of 
attendance 
from  day  to 
day. 


few  go  before  6,  very  few  before  3 ;  attendance  diminishes 
rapidly  after  11,  and  ceases  almost  entirely  at  13,  only  54 
per  cent,  of  the  children  remaining  after  that  age.  Hence 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  attendance  of  most  of 
the  children  who  go  to  school  at  all  is  distributed  with  more  or 
less  regularity  over  about  four  years,  between  3  and  15,  and 
generally  between  6  and  1 2. 

The  table  as  to  private  schools,  which  was  confined  to  schools 
in  which  the  payment  did  not  exceed  11.  per  quarter,  indicates 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  in  them  are  of  the  age 
of  8  and  under  than  is  the  case  in  public  schools,  the  per-centages 
being  6i'5  and  46'4  respectively.  It  also  indicates  that  the 
children  who  stay  after  8  leave  school  less  rapidly,  and  therefore 
stay  longer  than  is  the  case  in  public  schools.  In  the  private 
schools  the  per-centages  diminish  by  two  a  year  from  the  year 
7-8  to  the  year  10-11,  and  then  by  one  a  year  to  the  year 
14-15.  In  public  schools  they  diminish  by  about  one  a  year 
from  the  year  8-9  to  10-11,  and  thence  by  from  two  to  three 
a  year  down  to  the  year  14-15.  The  explanation  of  this 
probably  is  that  many  of  the  private  schools  are  infant  dame 
schools,  but  that  those  which  are  confined  to  older  children  are 
frequented  in  many  cases  (as  appears  from  the  evidence  given 
in  Chap.  II,)  by  children  whose  parents  can  afibrd  rather 
higher  fees  than  are  paid  in  ordinary  day  schools,  and  who 
keep  them  there  longer  than  the  pupils  of  such  schools  are 
usually  kept. 

With  respect  to  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  it  must  be 
observed  that  perfectly  regular  attendance  implies  uninterrupted 
resort  from  day  to  day  to  the  same  school.  If  the  child  is  either 
kept  away  from  school  on  particular  days,  or  is  removed  from 
one  school  to  another,  the  regularity  of  its  attendance  is  in- 
terrupted to  that  extent.  The  statistics  as  to  these  two  forms 
of  regularity  are  distinct. 

First,  as  to  attendance  from  day  to  day.  The  schools  are 
open  for  44  weeks  of  five  days  each  week,  or  220  days  in  the 
year;  the  proportion  of  children  in  daily  attendance  to  the  number 
whose  names  appear  on  the  registers  is,  in  public  week-day 
schools,  76*1  per  cent..  The  proportion  of  scholars  returned  in 
the  10  specimen  districts  as  having  severally  attended 

Per  cent. 
Less  than  50  days  was  -  -  -  -  -  1 7  •  4 


;30  to  100 
100  to  loO 
150  to  200 
Above  200 


-  18-9 

-  20-7 

-  24-4 

-  18-6 
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If  these  proportions  hold  for  the  whole  country,  it  will  follow       Part  I. 
that  of  the  1,549,812  children  whose  names  are  on  the  books  of      chap.  3. 

the   class  of  schools   connected    with   religious   denominations,         

562,400  attend  less  than  100  days. 

'  As  many  as  430  per  cent,  attended  more  than  150  days  and 
upwards.  This  nearly  tallies  with  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  which  is,  that  in  1859,  in  annual  grant  schools 
41*28  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  176  days,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  claim  the  capitation  grant.  Our  returns  include  schools 
to  which  no  capitation  grants  are  paid.  It  farther  appears 
that  C3'7  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  100  days  and 
upwards. 

As   to   regularity   of  attendance   at    the     same    school,    the  4®  ^°  regula- 
following     table     in    the    last    report    of    the    Committee     of  ance  at  the 
Council  gives  the  mean  centesimal  proportion  for  seven  years,  ^^^^  school. 
ending   with   and    including    1859,    and    also   the    mean    cen- 
tesimal proportion  for  1859  and    1858  respectively  of  scholars 
on  the  books  who  have  attended  the  same  school  for  the  several 
periods  therein  mentioned. 


Mean 

Per-centage 

1859. 

1858. 

for  Seven  Years. 

Less  than  one  year 

40-96 

37'81 

38-81 

One  to  two  years 

24-21 

22-57 

22*66 

Two  to  three  years 

14-8 

16-81 

16-29 

Three  to  four  years 

9-52 

10-89 

10-48 

Four  to  five  years 

5'65 

6-46 

6*54 

Above  five  years 

4-84 

5-46 

5-22 

As  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school  does  not 
vary  materially  from  year  to  year,  and  as  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  attendance  of  each  child  is  usually  distributed 
over  about  four  years,  this  table  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  must  receive  their  education  in  several  different 
schools,  each  of  which  they  thus  attend  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  result  of  these  tables  and  of  those  showing  the  whole 
number  of  children  at  school  which  are  embodied  in  Chapter  I. 
may  be  thus  expressed.  The  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
poorer  classes  attend  school  for  several  years  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  1 2,  and  generally  speaking  between  6  and  1 2 ;  and 
more  than  three-fifths  of  them  (637  per  cent.)  attend  for  20 
weeks  in  the  year  and  upwards. 
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Part  I.  To   estimate  the   importance   of  this  result,    it  must   be  re- 

Chap.  3.       membered  that   an   attendance  of  100  days  generally  implies 

attendance   for   20  weeks,  as   there  is    evidence   to  show  that 

Parents  do  not  parents  do  not  choose  to  pay  for  broken  weeks ;  so  that  if  the 
weeks!^  ''^  ^°  child  stays  away  for  one  or  two  days  it  is  frequently  kept  away 
for  tlie  whole  week.  "  I  found  it  quite  a  common  thing,"  says 
Mr.  Winder,  "if  a  child  missed  school  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
"  for  his  parents  to  keep  him  away  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It 
"  would  not  be  worth  their  while,  they  think,  to  pay  4cZ.  for  Sd. 
"  worth  of  teaching."  Mr.  Hare  gives  a  curious  illustration  of 
this.  Hull  fair  is  observed  at  the  schools  in  that  town  as  a  two 
days'  holiday,  and  in  one  school  there,  G5  only,  out  of  140  boys, 
attended  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  "  Parents,"  says  Mr.  Hare, 
•'  will  not  pay  2d.  for  a  broken  week." 

This  state  of  things  leaves  great  room  for  improvement,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  it  warrants  very  gloomy  views  or  calls  for 
extreme  measures.  Even  under  the  present  conditions  of  school 
age  and  attendance,  it  would  be  possible  for  at  least  three -fifths 
of  the  children  on  the  books  of  the  schools,  the  63*7  per  cent,  who 
attend  100  days  and  upwards,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  without 
conscious  difficulty,  and  to  perform  such  arithmetical  operations 
as  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  This  knowledge  they 
might  receive  while  under  the  influence  of  wholesome  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  and  they  might  add  to  it  an  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  principles  of  religion,  and  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  flow  from  them. 


SECTION  11. 

Causes  which  determine  the  Limits  of  School 
Attendance. 

The  last  section  oives  the  statistical  results  as  to  the  attend- 
ance  of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  at  elementary 
schools.  It  remains  to  state  the  causes  which  determine  those 
limits,  and  which  must  be  motives  influencing  the  parents,  who, 
except  in  special  cases,  alone  decide  whether  their  children  shall 
go  to  school,  and  how  long  they  shall  remain  there. 

The  question  as  to  the  feelings  with  which  parents  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are  neither  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  nor  of 
reckless  and  intemperate  habits,  regard  elementary  education,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  our  inquiry. 
The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  collected  a  considerable  mass 
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of  information   upon  the  subject,  and  their  evidence  tends  for       Part  I. 
the  most  part  to  establish  two  propositions.     The  first  is,  that       Chap.  3. 

almost  all  the  parents  appreciate  the  importance  of  elementary         

education,  and  that  the  respectable  parents  are  anxious  to  obtain 
it  for  their  children.  The  second  is,  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  earnings  of  their  children  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
they  accordingly  remove  them  from  school  as  soon  as  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  earning  wages  of  an  amount  which  adds  in  any 
considerable  degree  to  the  family  income.  With  respect  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  poor  to  obtain  elementary  instruction  for  their 
children,  Mr.  Cumin  says,* — 

I    took   various  opportunities    of  ascertaining    from   Avorking    men  Illustrations, 
themselves,  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  education.     When  I  asked 
them  whether  education  was  of  any  use  to  their  children,  they  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  I  was  serious  ;  or  if  they  supposed  that  I  was,  they 
seemed  to  consider  the  question  rather  insulting. 

An  Irishman  whom  I  met  driving  a  cart  summed  up  the  case  in 
favour  of  education,  thus  :  "  Do  you  think  reading  and  writing  is  of  any 
"  use  to  people  like  yourself?"  I  asked.  "To  be  sure  I  do.  Sir,"  the 
man  answered  with  a  strong  brogue,  "  and  do  you  think  that  if  I  could 
"  read  and  write  I  would  be  shoved  into  every  dirty  job  as  I  am  now  ? 
"  No,  Sir  !  instead  of  driving  this  horse  I'd  be  riding  him." 

On  asking  another  man  a  similar  question  about  girls,  Mr. 
Cumin  was  met  by  the  remark,  "  I  don't  know,  Sir,  whether  you'd 
"  like  to  have  your  love-letters  read  or  written  by  strangers." 
He  mentions  a  case  of  an  auctioneer's  porter,  earning  1 3s.  a  week, 
who  had  five  children,  all  of  whom,  except  a  baby  in  arms,  were 
at  school  at  an  expense  of  od  a  week  ;t  and  of  the  widow  of  a 
cabman,  "  with  five  young  children,  working  day  and  night 
"  as  a  sempstress,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  without  aid 
"  from  the  parish,  but  yet  sparing  several  pence  a  week  in 
"  order  to  send  her  children  to  the  best  National  school  in  the 
"  neighbourhood."  After  describino;  the  evils  which  result  from 
neglecting  children,  he  says,  "  the  working  man  or  woman  under- 
"  stands  the  thing  thoroughly ;  I  have  questioned  numbers  of 
'"'  them  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  axiom  with  them 
"  that  a  child  left  in  the  streets  is  ruined." 

Wherever  a  school  is  established  which  supplies  the  sort  of  Popularity  of 
education  for  which  the  poor  are  anxious,  it  is  filled  with  pupils,  ^vi^ich  proves 
All  the  Assistant  Commissioners  testify  to  this.      Mr.  Coode's  i^^terest  of 

"  purGiits  in 

district    is    remarkable    for   the    bad    state    of  its   education,  education. 
yet  he  says,   ''  It  is  a  subject  of  wonder  how  people  so  destitute 
"  of  education  as  labouring  parents  commonly  are,  can  be  such 

*  Report,  pp.  94,  95.  f  Report,  p.  95. 
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Part  I.        "  just  judges  as  they  also  commonly  are  of  the  effective  quali- 

Chap.  3.       "  lications  of  a  teacher.     Good  school  buildings  and  the  appa- 

"  ratus  of  education  are  found  for  years  to  be  practically   use- 

"  less  and  deserted,  when,  if  a  master  chance  to   be  appointed 

"  who    understands    his   work,  a   few    weeks    suffice   to  make 

"  the   fact   known,  and   his  school  is  soon  filled,  and  perhaps 

"  found  inadequate  to  the  demand  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 

"  separate  girls'  school  or  infants'  school  is  soon  found  to  be  neces- 

"  sary."     Mr.  Coode  gives  several  instances  of  this.     In  one  case  a 

schoolmaster  began  with  three  pupils,  and  raised  the  number  in 

15  months  to  180  ;  a  strike  took  place  and  reduced  the  colliers  to 

great  distress  ;    "  but   such  had  now   become  the  desire  of  the 

"  children  to  remain  at  school,  and  of  their  parents  to  keep  them 

"  there,  that  the  greater  number  remained  during  a  time  when 

"  the  provision  of  the  school  fees  must  have  encroaclied  in  most 

"  of  the  colliers'  families  on  the  very  necessaries  of  life."*     Mr. 

Foster    says,  that  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools 

there  is  considerable  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 

their  teaching ;  but  he  observes,  "  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to 

"  say  that  there  is  indifference  to  education  or  prejudice  against 

"  it.     Among  the  idle  and  the  vicious  there  is  doubtless  much 

"  listlessness  and  apathy,  but  among  the  well-doing  of  the  lower 

"  classes,  who,  except  round  some  of  the  *  tommy-ticket  establish- 

*'  ments,'  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  in  the  district   I 

"  have  gone  over,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children 

"  educated,  and  if  this  has  not  issued  in  sending  them  to  school, 

"  it   has   been   chiefly   due   to   the    inefficiency   and    repulsive 

"  character  of  the  schools   within  reach.^f       Mr.    Fraser   sums 

up  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  a  list  of  21  conclusions  ;    the 

fifth   of    these,   which    is    supported    by     many    facts    stated 

in    different    parts    of  liis   report,    is    as    follows :  — "  That   all 

"  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  attendance  of  children  do 

"  not  jjrevent  the  efficient  schools  from  being  full ;  that  these 

"  therefore  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  solved  and  overcome 

"  them,  and  that  the  great  object,  consequently,  to  aim  at,  is  to 

"  place  all  schools  in  a  state  of  efficienc}'."^ 

Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  in  an  essay  read 

at  the  Educational  Conference  in  1857,§  says, — 

All  people  interested  in  this  suliject  know  that  an  idea  very  ex- 
tensively prevails  that  the  parents  of  the  working  classes  are  indiiiereut 


*  Report,  pp.  258,  259.  f  Report,  p.  350. 

J  Report,  p.  lie.  §  Essays,  p.  3. 
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to  the  education  of  tlieir  children,  and  that  it  often  happens  that  the        Part  I. 
most  indifferent  are  those  who  have  received  such  education  as  the  old       „, 
National  schools  afforded.     These  complaints  are  constant ;  and  when  I  * 

look  at  the  actual  instruction  too  frequently  offered  in  the  schools  for 
the  working  classes,  I  can  only  rejoice  that  parents  are  so  sensible,  for 
more  complete  waste  of  time  than  one  too  frequently  grieves  over  in 
these  schools  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  The  same  complaint, 
however,  is  sometimes  with  justice  made  by  managers,  even  where  the 
schools  are  excellent — a  case,  however,  not  often  occurring,  since  a 
really  good,  unfettered,  simple-hearted,  earnest,  disinterested,  un- 
proselytising  education  rarelj'-  fails  to  succeed  in  commanding  the 
attention  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and  ordinarily,  where  it  is 
otherwise,  if  you  carefully  observe,  you  may  discover  some  snake  in  the 
grass — some  unpopularity,  whose  origin  is  local,  not  educational. 

Further  proofs  of  the  anxiety  of  the  poor  to  provide  edu-  Support  of 
cation  for  their  children,  are  to  be  found  in  the  popularity  of 
evening  schools,  and  in  the  large  sums  paid  to  private  schools. 
Evidence  on  the  first  of  these  heads  has  been  already  given. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  private  schools,  con- 
taining by  estimation  573,436  children,  are  entirely  supported  by 
the  payments  of  parents  of  the  class  in  question. 

The  anxiety  of  the  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children  Limitations  to 
is,  however,  limited  in  its  objects.  The  result  which  they  wish  to  ^^  *°^^^  ^' 
secure  is  that  which  the}^  can  themselves  appreciate,  namely,  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing:,  and  arithmetic,  of  the  elements  of 
religion  and  of  the  principles  of  good  conduct.  Frequently  also 
they  either  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  regular  attendance 
towards  securing  this  result,  or  have  not  sufficient  steadiness  and 
self-denial  to  enforce  it,  so  that  they  keep  children  from  school 
on  trifling  occasions.  Such  conduct  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  secure  the  education  of  their  childi-en,  and  a  high 
estimate  of  its  advantages  ;  and  thus  an  apparent  conflict  of 
evidence  on  this  important  point  may  be  explained. 

Injustice  therefore  is  sometimes  done  to  the  parents  by  charges  Parents  not  to 
made  against  them  by  promoters  of  education  even  as  regards  pro^nTbo^^* 
irregularity  of  attendance,  which,  though  a  reasonable  ground  for  attendance  of 

cliildrGD  unless 

complaint,  often  arises  more  from  want  of  self-control  and  teaching  is 
perseverance  than  from  indifierence  to  education.  But  when  S^^"^- 
the  parents  are  censui-ed  for  not  prolonging  the  attendance  of 
their  children  at  school,  it  rests  with  those  who  censure  them 
to  show  that  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  attendance 
ah-eady  given.  If  a  child  of  10  years  old,  who  has  attended 
school  with  moderate  regularity  for  four  or  five  years,  can  hardly 
read  and  write,  and  cannot  cypher  to  any  useful  purpose,  it  is 
very  hard  to  call  upon  the  parent  to  keep  him  at  school  four 
years  longer,  and  to  tax  him  with  gross  selfishness  and  ingrati- 

M 
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Part  I.       tude  because  he  does  not  choose  to  forego  a  large  addition  to  his 

Chap.  3.      family  income  in  order  to  do  so.     The  parent's  notion  of  what 

educiition  should  be  may  be  limited  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 

sound.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 

teach  children  many  other  things  besides  reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic ;  but  if  a  child  is  ignorant  of  these  after  four  years' 

schooling,  his  parents  may  well  be  excused  for  supposing  that 

the  experiment  has  lasted  long  enough. 

Children  who        The  name  of  almost  every  child  is  at  some  time  or  other  on 

school.  the  books  of  some  school  at  which  it  attends  with  more  or  less 

regularity.      There   are,   however,    children   who    never  attend 

school,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  found  collected 

in  large  numbers  in  any  particular  places.     In  a  few  instances 

they  receive  instruction  at  home  ;  but  the  two  great  causes  of 

absolute  non-attendance  are  poverty  and  neglect. 

Non-attendance      j^  appears  from  our  evidence  that,  though  poverty  may  be  at 
from  poverty.       .  ^  "^  j  o      i  ./  ./^ 

times  alleged   as   a  cause  of  absolute  non-attendance,  it  is  more 

commonly   an   excuse    than  a  justification,   inasmuch  as  many 

parents  of  the  very  poorest  class  send  their  children  to  school. 

As  we  have  before  shown   (chap.  1,  section  2)  the  managers  of 

schools  are  not  so  strict  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  full  fee 

as  to  allow  a  child  often  to  be  excluded  from  school  by  the  poverty 

of  its  parents.     Mr.  Hedley  *  says  : — "  I  have  met  with  very  few 

"  instances  indeed  where  children  are  supposed  to  be  kept  away 

"  from  school  through  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  for 

"  them."     After  referring  to  arrangements  for  receiving  several 

children  of  the  same  family  at  a   lower  rate,  he  adds,  "  Even 

"  persons  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief  seem  to  be  able  to 

"  send  their  children  to  school.      In  one  union  inquiry  had  just 

"  been  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit  into  this  point  by  the  Board 

"  of  Guardians,  and  the  result  of   it  was  that  it  was  deemed 

"  unnecessary  to  interfere  by  assisting  persons  who  were  receiv- 

"  ing  out-door  relief  towards  the  education  of  their  children." 

Mr.    Cumin  f    says,    "  The   sons  and  daughters  of  the   poorest 

"  people,  the  out-door  paupers,  are  found  at  the  ordinary  public 

"  and  even  private  schools."      It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied 

that  in  some   cases  excessive  poverty  may  prevent  parents  from 

sending  a  child  to  school.     Mr.  Fraser  t  speaks  of  such  cases  as 

existing,"  though    rare  ;  and  Mr.  Hare's  experience  was  to  the 

same  eflfect.    ''  Inability,"  he  says,  "  from  abject  poverty,  involv- 

"  in.o-  want  of  clothes,  and  especially  shoes,  prevents  some  parents 

*  Rcpori  p.  146.  t  Report,  p.  32.  J  Report,  p.  57. 
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''  from  sending  their  children  to  school/'     We  consider  the  mode       part  I. 
of  relieving  such  cases  under  the  head  of  pauper  education.  (r;hap.  3. 

The  commonest  cause,  however,  of  an  entire  absence  of  school-         • 

ing  is  to  be  found  in  the  intemperance,  apathy,  and  reckless-  ^^^^^  neglect, 

ness  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  the  population.      There  are 

persons,  though  happily  they  are  few,  who  entirely  neglect  their 

children,  and  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of  beggary  and 

ignorance.     After  stating,  that  of  the  children  of  the  school  age 

who  are  not  at  school,  two-thirds  are  either  at  work  or  employed, 

if  girls,  at  home,  Mr.   Fraser*  adds,  "The   other  third,  whose 

"  homes  are  mainly  in  the  back  lanes  of  the  country  towns,  are 

''  to  be  found  idling,  or  playing,  or  begging  about  the  streets,  or 

'*  else  extemporizing   .     .   playthings    .     .     out  of  the  furniture 

"  of  the  cottage."     After  specifying  streets  in  particular  towns 

in  which  the  children  are  thus  neglected,  he  adds,  "  In  a  cottage 

"  or  two  in  most  country  villages  you  will  infallibly  meet  with 

"  groups  more  or  less  large  of  such   children."     The  commonest 

cause  of  this  is   "  the  indifference,    thriftlessness,  and  reckless- 

"  ness  of   their   parents."      Mr.   Hare  says,    that   such  neglect 

is  generally  owing  to    "  the  vicious  indulgence    of    the  father, 

*•  tending   to   bad   management    at   home."  t     Similar  evidence 

is  given  by  most  of  the  other  Assistant    Commissioners.     The 

course  which  we  recommend  with  regard  to    these  children  is 

specified  under  the  head  of  the  Education  of  Vagrants. 

As  to  the  general  motives  of  parents  for  removing  their  chil-  Parents  remov* 

dren  from  school  at  or  before  the  average  age,  there  is  but  little  school  for  the 

conflict  of  opinion.     The  reports  of  all  our  Assistant  Commis- *^^  ^^^^^^^ 

.  .  'wages, 

sioners,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  those  of  the  Inspectors 

of  Schools,  and  the  answers  given  to  om-  circulars  of  questions, 
all  agree  in  attesting  that  the  children  are  removed  for  the 
sake  of  the  wages  which  they  earn,  or  of  their  services  at  home ; 
the  further  inducement  of  fitting  the  child  for  some  calling  for 
which  early  training  is  required  being  alleged  in  some  cases, 
Mr.  Jenkins  alone  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  his  (Welsh) 
districts  the  general  cause  of  early  withdrawal  was  not  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  child's  wages  or  services,  but  the  parent's 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education. 

The  weight  of  these  inducements,  and  the  question  whether  the 
parents  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter,  are  points  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  following  section  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them  and  of  the  various  practical  questions  which 
are  connected  with  them. 


Report,  p.  57.  |  Report,  p.  235. 
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^^^''^'  SECTION  III. 

Chap.  3. 

Plans  for  Increasing  the  Amount  of  School  Attendance. 

Before  discussing  the  plans  themselves,  we  will  describe  the 
state  of  the  foots  to  be  dealt  with,  including  the  existing  laws, 
and  indicate  the  grounds  on  whicli  our  judgments  will  be  formed. 

The  present  section  falls  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  State  of  juvenile  labour. 
II.  Proposals  for  a  general  compulsory  system  of  education. 

III.  Compulsory  regulations  in  Factories,  Printworks,  and  Mines. 

IV.  Private  compulsion. 
V.  Prize  schemes. 

VI.  Distribution  of  minor  State  appointments  on  educational 
grounds. 

I.  The  State  of  Juvenile  Labour  as  affecting  Attend- 
ance AT  School. 
Distribution  of      It  would  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  inquiry  beyond  all 
juvenile  labour,  reasonable  bounds  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  materials  for  a 
complete  account  of  this  subject,  but  we  have  collected  evidence 
enough  for  the  present  purpose. 
Labour  either        The  principal  employments  of  children  in  this  country  are, 
continuous  or    i[]^q  those  of  adults,  aOT'iculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  the 

intermittent,  .  ...  .  .  .        i,  i 

and  collective    occupations  whicii  exist  m  immense  variety  m  all  large  towns. 

or  individual.  These  employments  are  either  continuous,  when  the  child's 
labour  is  required  all  the  year  round,  or  intermittent ;  they 
are  also  collective,  in  which  case  large  numbers  of  children  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner  at  the  same  time,  or  indivi- 
dual, in  whicli  case  the  labour  of  each  child  is  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  particular  employment.  These  distinctions 
are  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  all  systems  which  aim  at 
prolonging  the  period  of  education  by  distributing  the  children's 
time  between  education  and  labour. 

Agi-icultural  1.  Af/ricultural   Occupations.  —  Children    are    employed    in 

^^f^^^^^°*^  °^  agriculture  from  a  very  early  age,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  "  Children,"  says  Mr.  Hedley,*  "  begin  to  have  a  money 
"  value  as  soon  as  they  can  shout  loud  enough  to  scare  a  crow, 
'"  or  can  endure  exposure  to  the  weather  in  v/atching  cows  in  the 
"  lane.  At  eight  years  of  age  they  can  earn  Gc7.  a  day,  or  more  ; 
"  at  11  or  12  they  earn  Is.  a  day."  "  The  children,"  says  Mr. 
Cook,f  "  are  taken  from  school  and  from  home,  and  at  the 
"  age  of  seven  and  even  so  young  as  six  years  are  kept  in 
"  tlie  fields  from  morning   to   night,  Sundays  and  week-days, 
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"  for  weeks  together,  without  any  occupation  but  that  of  watch-       Paet  I. 
"  ing  the  crows."  Chap.  3. 

Mr.  Moseley  says,* —  

A  long  and  dreary  interval  is  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  time 
when  the  child  leaves  school  and  that  when  his  industrial  education  can 
in  any  sense  he  said  to  begin.  He  goes,  it  may  be,  into  the  fields  at 
daybreak  to  drive  away  the  birds  from  the  growing  crops,  and  continues 
there  until  sunset  ;  or  he  is  sent  out  to  watch  pigs  and  geese,  or  to  keep 
cattle  or  sheep.  Thus  employed,  he  is  conversant  with  the  same 
liorizon,  contends  with  the  same  flock  of  sparrows,  traverses  the  boun- 
daries of  the  same  field,  leans  daily  against  the  same  gate,  or  sits  under 
the  same  hedge  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  together.  .  .  .  The 
intellectual  stagnation  of  an  existence  like  this  eats  into  the  soul  of  the 
child.  I  have  often  been  told  by  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to 
ascertain  it,  of  the  marvellous  inroads  it  makes  in  his  character,  what  a 
cloud  it  brings  over  his  character,  how  in  a  few  months  scarce  a  trace 
remains  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  school,  except  perhaps  its 
most  technical  and  mechanical  elements. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  only  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  which  children  are  engaged.  They  are  employed  in 
picking  stones  off  the  land,  gathering  twitch  or  weeds,  in 
driving  horses  at  plough,  in  cutting  turnips  for  sheep,  and  in 
various  other  ways.  At  particular  seasons  "  the  population  is  not 
"  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  and  frequently  the  whole 
"  number  of  available  hands  is  required  at  once.  Farmers 
"  remarking  upon  this,"  says  Mr.  Hedlej^j  "have  said  to  me, 
"  '  at  certain  seasons  we  want  the  children,  and  inust  have 
"  '  tJiem:  " 

Agricultural  labour  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season  of  the  Variety  of 
year  and  local  peculiarities  as  to  produce.  The  following  devia-  j"^"^^*"^*^ 
tions  from  the  usual  routine  occur  in  the  districts  of  Mr.  Hedley 
and  Mr.  Fraser.  They  show  how  great  the  variety  must  be 
if  the  labour  of  the  whole  country  is  taken  into  account.  "  On  the 
"  banks  of  the  Trent,  below  Gainsborough,  jDotatoes  are  largely 
*'  grown,  and  in  the  autumn  the  children  are  all  employed  in 
"  following  the  men  who  dig  the  potatoes,  and  gathering  them  up. 
"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tickhill  peas  are  grown  for  the  Sheffield 
"  market,  and  at  the  time  for  gathering  them  the  bellman  is  sent 
"  round  to  call  all  the  women  and  children  into  the  fields.  In 
*'  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark  willow-peeling  employs  many 
"  young  hands  in  the  spring.  At  Brandon  there  is  work  for 
"  children  in  '  fur-cutting,'  as  it  is  called — preparing  rabbit  skins 
"  for  use.  About  Ely  children  assist  their  fathers  in  '  claying.' 
«'  About  Depden  the  children  help  the  labourer  in  draining,  their 
"  duty  being  to  keep  the  man's  spade  wet."| 

Mr.  Fraser  says,§  "In  Herefordshire  there  are  W)  fewer  than 
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"  seven  annual  harvests,  in  each  of  which  children  are  largely 
"  employed  ;  1 ,  bark-peeling,  2,  hay,  3,  corn,  4,  hops,  5,  pota- 
"  toes,  6,  apples,  7,  acorns.  Add  to  these,  bird-keeping  in 
"  autumn  and  spring,  potato-setting,  hop-tying,  and  the  inci- 
"  dental  duties  of  baby  nursing  and  errand  going."  When  it  is 
remembered  that  agricultural  wages  range  from  9s.  to  14s.  or 
16s.  a  week,  and  that  children,  in  the  various  modes  indicated, 
can  add  to  this  sum  sometimes  as  much  as  4s.  or  5s.,  and  gene- 
rally 2s.  6d.,  the  importance  of  their  earnings  to  their  parents 
becomes  sufficiently  apparent, 

Watcliing  birds  in  a  field  or  cows  in  a  lane  is  a  stupifying 
employment,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  agri- 
cultural labour  in  general.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  employ- 
ment which  gives  very  considerable  opportunities  for  employing 
the  various  faculties.  "  It  is  the  fashion,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,* 
"  to  speak  of  agriculture  as  requiring  only  unskilled  labour. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  epithet.  The 
"  man  who  knows  minutely  the  habits  and  manner  of  treat- 
"  ment  of  four  or  five  diffeient  kinds  of  animals,  horses,  beasts, 
"  sheep,  swine,  poultry;  who  can  hedge,  ditch,  thrash,  mow, 
"  reap,  plough  a  furrow,  drive  a  drill,  sow  a  field  broadcast,  as 
"  straight  and  true  as  though  the  line  was  chalked  for  him  ; 
"  this  man  wants  something  more  than  mere  thews  and  muscle ; 
"  he  must  possess  cleverness  of  the  hand  and  eye  ;  and  the  first- 
"  rate  farm  labourer  is  as  truly  skilled  as  the  first-rate  mechanic 
"  or  artisan.  Now  this  land  of  skill  can  only  be  picked  up  at 
"  an  early  age,  when  the  imitative  faculties  are  strong ;  and  I 
"  have  again  and  again  heard  old  labourers  accounting  for  the 
"  bungling  work  made  by  some  novice  in  the  craft  by  saying, 
"  '  Ah  !  he  never  turned  his  hand  to  it  till  he  got  too  old.' "  Mr. 
Hedley 's  observationsf  as  to  the  effects  of  the  industrial  training 
given  in  workhouse  schools  was  to  much  the  same  eflfect.  He  says, 
"  The  workhouse  boy  cannot  compete  with  the  labourer's  child 
"  brought  up  at  home.  At  best,  he  is  not  sought  after  by  the 
"  farmer.  He  has  learnt  to  handle  a  spade,  but  he  has  never 
"  handled  harness ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  farmyard,  and  he 
"  is  not  inured  to  weather.  No  system  of  industrial  training 
"  can  give  boys  that  handiness  which  they  acquire  in  real  work. 
"  Few  boys  from  the  workhouses  obtain  places  as  farm  labourers, 
"  nearly  all  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade." 

The  common  fallacy  as  to  the  unintellectual  and  stupifying 
character  of  agricultural  labour  was  long  ago  confuted  by  Adam 
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Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  1,  Chap.  10  :— "  The  man       PaetL 
"  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron  works  with  instruments  and       chap.  3. 

"  upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always  the  same,  or        

"  very  nearly  the  same.  But  the  man  who  ploughs  the  gi-ound 
"  with  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  works  with  instruments  of 
"  which  the  health,  strength,  and  temper  are  very  different  upon 
"  different  occasions.  The  condition  of  the  materials  which  he 
"  works  upon  too  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the  instruments  which 
"  he  works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  managed  with  much 
''  judgment  and  discretion.  The  common  ploughman,  though 
"  generally  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  stupidity  and  ignorance, 
"  is  seldom  defective  in  this  judgment  and  discretion.  He  is 
"  less  accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  intercourse  than  the  mechanic 
"  who  lives  in  a  town.  His  voice  and  language  are  more  un- 
"  couth  and  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
"  not  used  to  them.  His  understanding,  however,  being  accus- 
"  toraed  to  consider  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  is  generally 
"  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  whose  whole  attention  from 
"  morning  till  night  is  commonly  occupied  in  performing  one  or 
"  two  very  simple  operations." 

2.  Manufactures. — The  employment  of  children  in  manufactures  Manufacturing 
was  minutely  investigated  by  the  Children's  Employment  Com-  ^"^P^^y^^nts. 
missioners  in  1840-43.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
point  out  a  few  leading  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question  ot 
education.  In  some  branches  of  manufacture,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  the  labour  is,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tinuous, the  number  of  persons  employed  is  large,  and  the  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  consist  of  a  mere  mechanical  routine,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  divide  the  children  whose  labour  is  required  into 
sets,  of  which  only  one  is  at  work  at  once. 

Children  are  employed  in  printworks  principally  as  teerers,  Kature  of  em- 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  stand  bv  the  block  printer  and  keep  P^?>'"^^'^|^  ^'^ 
a  sieve  full  of  colour  ready  to  be  supplied  to  the  block,  each 
application  of  the  block  to  the  cloth  requiring  a  fresh  supply  of 
colour.  A  teerer  is  attached  to  each  block  printer,  by  whom  it  is 
generally  hired  and  paid,  the  manufacturer  having  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  children,  and  apparently  knowing  nothing  of 
them.*  The  labour  of  children  employed  in  factories  and  print- 
works is  subject  to  legal  restrictions  referred  to  below.  Before 
they  were  imposed,  the  children  used  to  enter  on  their  employ- 
ment, in  some  cases,  in  their  fifth  year,  and  in  the  printworks 
they  worked  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  being  entirely  de- 
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pendent  on  the  adult  printers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  idling 
for  days  and  then  working  for  great  lengths  of  time  together. 

Factories  and  printworks  are   almost  always  establishments  of 

on&iderable   size,   and  contain  a  large  number  of  workpeople. 

They  are  thus  easily  inspected,  so  that,  if  the  inspectors  do  their 

dut}^  there  is  good  security  that  the   provisions   of  the  laws 

relating  to  them,  whatever  their  value  may  be,  will  be  enforced. 

There  are  besides  these  a  number  of  occupations  in  which 
children  are  employed,  not  in  large  numbers  but  in  small  groups, 
by  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life. 

Some  of  these  occupations  are  of  such  a  character  as  mate- 
rially to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  children.  Mrs. 
Turner,  a  person  employing  about  40  hands  as  cheveners,  a 
branch  of  embroidery,  stated  to  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, that  the  common  age  at  which  children  began  to  work 
in  that  business  was  seven  ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  go  to  school 
on  the  work-days  ;  that  they  went  from  bed  to  work,  and  from 
work  to  bed  :  and  that  they  would  probably  be  stupified  on 
Sunday  and  not  get  much  from  instruction. 

Mr.  Norris*  gives  the  following  account  of  the  life  of  a  potter's 
child  up  to  the  age  of  apprenticeship,  bearing  directly  on  its 
educational  condition : — 

At  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old  he  is  sent  to  one  of  the  dames 
who  gain  a  livelihood  by  taking  care  of  young  children  whose  mothers 
are  at  the  factory.  Here,  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eight  or  nine 
at  night,  he  is  stowed  away  in  a  small  room,  Avithont  exercise  or  change 
of  air,  predisposing  the  constitution  to  consumption,  which  is  a  common 
malady  in  the  pottery  towns. 

This  continues  on  an  average  for  four  years.  He  is  then,  at  five  and 
a  half  or  six  years  old,  sent  })erhaps  to  the  National  school,  where  he 
stays  one  or  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  he  is  sure  to  be  kept  away  very  much  to  act  as  an  occasional 
substitute  for  some  olher  boy  who  is  at  work.  At  eight  or  nine  ("  earlier 
"  if  his  parents  are  drunken  of  improvident,  offen  at  six  or  seven")  he 
begins  to  work  regularly  for  a  journeyman  potter,  turning  his  jigger 
(the  potters'  wheel,  to  which  steam  seems  never  to  have  been  applied), 
and  earning  from  Is.  to  2s.  a  Aveek.  In  a  year  or  two  a  quick  boy  will 
begin  "handling"  (making  handles  for  cups,  &c.),  or  "figuring,"  and 
earn  from  25.  to  4^.  But  by  this  time  a  great  change  has  come  over 
him  ;  he  has  been  kept  at  Avork  12  or  13  hours  each  day,  and  so,  even 
if  disposed  to  continue  his  school  studies,  has  little  time  to  do  so,  con- 
sequently he  noAV  reads  badly,  and  Avrites  worse,  and,  in  short,  nearly 
all  he  acquired  at  school  is  forgotten.  But,  Avhile  he  has  lost  this,  he 
has  learned  and  takes  pride  in  using  the  slang  so  common  in  the 
potteries,  Avhich  distinguishes  them  from  any  other  class  of  boys.  At 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  lie  is  apprenticed  to  some  "  branch." 
Tills,  though  for  a  time  it  diminishes  his  earnings — 'part  going  to  the 
master — raises  him  in  importance,  and,  if  cast  among  steady  men,  he 
improves  rapidly,  lays  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  repair  the  loss  of 
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former  years,  and  qualify  himself  to  read  the  "news"  and  discuss  with       Part  I. 
his  fellow  apprentices.     But  if  the  men  with  whom  he  is  employed  are       ^^      ^ 

men  of  bad  morals,  he  gradually  acquires  their  habits,  and  even  before ' 

fifteen  visits  Avith  them  the  public-house. 

I  might  have  drawn  a  much  more  highly-coloured  picture  if  I  had 
taken  an  extreme  case,  but  I  wished  rather  to  give  what  might  be  a 
fair  average  sample  of  the  class  ;  and  I  have  been  so  careful  in  verify- 
ing my  information,  that  I  believe  the  results  of  my  several  inquiries 
given  above  may  be  accepted  as  conveying  a  true  notion  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  children  in  the  potteries. 

One  or  two  facts, may  be  stated  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  Illustrations  of 
magnitude  of  the  earnings  of  very  young  children,  and  the  con-  ^^jf^ren's 
sequent  inducement  to  employ  them.     Children  under  eight  can  earnings. 
earn  4s.  a  week  each  in  the  northern  foundries,*  and  Mr.  Bellairs 
calculated  that  the  earnings  of  children  between  8  and  14,  in  the 
six  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Monmouth,  were  worth  at  tlie  rate  of  2s.  a  week  each,  about 
260,000?.  a  year.    In  one  establishment  at  Birmingham,  in  which 
Slo  hands  were  employed,  3.3  per  cent,  were  between  8  and  14 
years  of  age,  and  they  earned  on  an  average  4s.  a  week. 

Whenever  a  particular  manufacture  becomes  prevalent  in  a  Tendency  to 
district — as,  for  example,  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  ironworks  in  South  p^oyment  of' 
Staffordshire,  or  potteries  in  the  north  of  the  same  county — the  children. 
division  of  labour  is   almost    certain  to  be  applied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary  extent.      This  subdivision  of  labour,  by   reducing 
manufactures,  as  it  were,  to  their  lowest  terms,  tends  to  increase 
the  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  because  it  increases  the  number 
of  minute  occupations  which  do  not  require  the  strength  or  skill 
of  an  adult  workman. 

3.  Mining. — Far  the  greater  number  of  mines  in  England  are  Mines, 
either  collieries  or  iron  mines,  and  the  mode  of  working  them  is 
very  similar.     In  each  of  these  many  boys  are  employed,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  under- 
took their  inquiries  women  also  worked  to  a  great  extent.      In 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  there  were  few  very  young 
children,  as  the  work  is  almost  entirely  of  a  laborious  kind.f 
They  usually  begin  to  work   there  between    10  and  12.      In  Employment  in 
collieries  and  iron  mines  the  case  was  difterent.     In  all  parts  of  ^j.^  of  1843. 
the  country  children  were  employed  in  these  mines  from  the  Yoxy 
earliest  age  at  which  they  could  walk.     In  some  cases  they  were 
sent  to  work  at  four  years  of  age  ;  in  others  at  five  and  six.:|: 
If  the  coal  measure  was  thin,  the  children  were  sent  at  an  early 
age  ;  if  thick  enough  for  men  to  work  in  it,  at  a  later  one. 

*  Mr.  Stewart's  Report,  Min.  1853-4,  II.,  581. 
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Part.  I.  The  employment  of  the  children  in  collieries  and  iron  mines 

Chap.  3.  consists  partly  in  shutting  and  opening  the  doors  by  which  the 
current  of  air  from  the  downcast  shaft  is  prevented  from  passing 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  child  sits  in  the  dark  the  whole 
day,  with  no  other  employment  than  that  of  pulling  the  door 
open  when  required  for  the  passage  of  a  ''  skip  "  or  truck  of  coal, 
and  letting  it  fall  back  as  soon  as  the  truck  has  passed.  This 
work  is  done  by  the  youngest  children.  Somewhat  older  children 
are  employed  in  "  hurrying,"  that  is,  pushing  the  carriages  of 
coal  through  passages  too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  horses 
and  asses. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  nature  of  a  collier's  employment  is 
such  that  it  can  hardly  be  performed  at  all  unless  the  children 
are  accustomed  to  it  from  a  very  early  age. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  Act,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert,  was  passed  by  which  the  employment  of  boys 
under  12  in  collieries  or  mines  was  forbidden  unless  the  boy 
produced  a  certificate  from  a  competent  schoolmaster  that  he  could 
read  and  write,  or  unless  the  employer  procured  in  the  second  and 
every  subsequent  month  of  his  employment  a  certificate  that  he 
had  attended  school  for  not  less  than  three  hours  a  day  for  two 
days  in  each  week  during  the  preceding  month. 

Occupations  in      4.  Miscellaneous  occupations  in  large  toivns. — The  occupations 
towns.  ^^^   children  in  large  towns  are  almost  endless  in  number  and 

variety.  Besides  apprenticeships  to  all  the  common  mechanical 
trades,  such  as  shoemaking,  carpentry,  tailoring,  mason's  work, 
and  the  like,  which  exist  all  over  the  country,  there  are  occupa- 
tions which  are  hardly  reducible  to  any  general  heads.  For 
boys  of  9  or  10,  running  errands  is  the  principal  em- 
ployment ;  they  make  about  2s.  Gd.  a  week  in  this  manner. 
Young  girls  sometimes  go  out  to  act  as  nursemaids  in  poor 
London.  families,  where  they  get  Is.  a  week  and  their  board.*     "London," 

says  Dr.  Hodgson,t  "  is  very  unlike  small  towns  or  rural  dis- 
"  tricts,  in  which  one  or  other  branch  of  industry  predominates, 
"  and  juvenile  labour  becomes  valuable  at,  but  not  before  a 
''  certain  age.  There  is  scarcely  any  age  at  which  in  London 
"  money  may  not  be  earned.  Vast  is,  if  not  the  demand,  at 
"  least  the  field  for  juvenile  labour.  Even  regular  callings  pre- 
"  sent  an  early  opening.  One  teacher  has  told  me  of  a  boy  not 
"  yet  nine  years  of  age,  whose  attention  was  caught  by  a  bill 
"  in  a  shop  window,  which  he  could  just  make  out  to  mean 

*  Mr.  Cumin's  Eeport,  p.  59.  f  Report,  p.  520. 
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"  that  an  errand  boy  was  wanted.     He  offered  himself  on  the       Part  L 
"  spot,  was  speedily  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  left       chap.  3. 

"  school,    probably  for  ever."     Mr.   Wilkinson  says  *  "  In  the         

"  metropolitan  districts  there  are  facilities  for  earning  money 
"  from  the  age  of  six  and  upwards,  and  the  variety  of  occupations 
"  is  so  great  as  to  render  a  detailed  list  almost  impracticable." 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  the  different 
occupations  of  children  in  various  districts  of  London,  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  boys  under  15  will  earn  various  sums,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  week,  whilst  girls  earn  from  Is.  with  their  food, 
upwards,  as  nursemaids.  The  demand  for  boys  who  have  any  Demand  for 
instruction  is  very  great.  Schoolmasters  are  constantly  ap- 
plied to  for  boys  of  12  to  enter  situations  which  are  as  highly 
paid  as  the  labour  of  a  farm  servant  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Langton,  the  head  master  of  the  model  schools  in 
the  Borough  Road,  gave  Dr.  Hodgson  a  list  of  applications 
which  he  had  lately  received.  The  maximum  age  (with  exceptions) 
at  which  boys  leave  his  school  is  12,  and  the  terms  offered  ranged 
from  .5s.  up  to  10s.  a  week  to  begin  with,  with  prospect  of 
advancement.  This  seems  to  justify  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cook.f 
"  Very  few  children  of  common  workmen  remain  at  school 
"  beyond  the  age  of  1 2.  They  obtain  situations  very  generally 
"  between  11  and  12.  I  have  ascertained  that  at  that  age 
"  steady  and  intelligent  lads  gain  from  .3s.  to  7s.  weekly  in 
"  London.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  tolerably  wide  expe- 
"  rience,  the  wages  now  paid  to  boys  are  much  larger  tlian 
"  formerly,  and  are  steadily  increasing." 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  children  are  of  use  to  their  parents  Children  useful 
from  a  very  early  age  in  the  management  of  their  homes.     The  ^^  doniestir" 
poor  liave  no  domestic  servants,  and   a  girl  of  9  or  10  who  has  servants. 
several  younger  brothers  and  sisters  can  afford   great-  assistance 
to  her  mother  by  acting  as  a  nurse,  or  by  cleaning,  or  taking  care 
of  the  house.     Boys  of  the  same  or  even  of  an  earlier  age  are 
employed  in  going  on  errands,  which  are  often  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  child  away  from 
school.     The  manner   in  which  this  operates  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Prince  Consort  in  liis  address  to  the  Educational  Congress 
on  the  22nd  of  June   1857.     "  You   will  probably  trace    the 
"  cause  to  our   social   condition,    perhaps   to   a   state    of  igno- 
"  ranee  and  lethargic  indifference  on  the  subject  amongst  the 
"  parents  generally ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also 
"  be  found  to  extend  into   that    field    on   which  the   political 

*  Report,  p.  354.  f  Min.  1854-5,  p.  392, 
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Part  I.       "  economist  exercises  his  activity ;  I  mean  the  labour  market, 
Chap.  3.       "  demand   and  supply.     To  dissipate  that  ignorance  and  rouse 

"  from  that   lethargy   may  be  difficult ;    but   with  the  united 

"  and  earnest  eftbrts  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  work- 
"  ing  classes,  it  ought,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of 
"  time.  What  measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other 
"  root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  will  require 
"  the  nicest  care  in  handling,  for  there  you  cut  into  the  very 
"  quick  of  the  working  man's  condition.  His  children  are  not 
"  only  his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  independent  posi- 
"  tiou,  but  they  constitute  part  of  his  productive  power,  and 
"  work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life.  The  daughters  especially 
"  are  the  handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants  of  the  mother, 
'  the  nurses  of  the  younger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To 
"  deprive  the  labouring  family  of  their  help  would  be  almost  to 
"  paralyse  its  domestic  existence." 
General  result  The  statistics  of  scliool  attendance  given  in  the  last  section 
to  juvenile  show  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  usually  sent  to 
labour.  school,  wdth  more  or  less  regularity,  in  the  more  favourable  cases 

until  they  are  about  12,  and  in  the  less  favourable  cases  until 
they  are  about  10  years  old.  The  facts  as  to  the  state  of  juvenile 
labour  given  in  the  present  section,  show  that  at  those,  and  even  in 
some  cases  at  earlier  ages,  the  children  are  able  to  earn  wages 
which  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  weekly  income  of  the  family, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which,  or  for  services  which  they  can  render 
at  home  equivalent  in  value,  they  are  removed  from  the  school. 
Whether  this  Is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents  which  these 
is^an  evil  ^^^^  results  denote  in  itself  an  evil  ?  If  so,  upon  what  principles  is 
it  to  be  dealt  with?  In  answering  this  question  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  regular  and  iDrolonged  attendance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  regular  attend- 
ance, and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  and  to 
encourage  it ;  but  with  respect  to  prolonged  attendance  the  case 
is  somewhat  different ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
circumstances  of  various  classes  and  districts  differ  materially  in 
particulars  which  are  important  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
paramount  in  discussing  it. 
Independence  In  tl^e  ^^'st  place  independence  is  of  more  importance  than 
more  important  education  ;  and  if  the  wages  of  the  child's  labour  are  necessar}--, 

than  education.  t  i 

Children's         either  to  keep  the  parents  from  the  poor  rates,  or  to  relieve  the 
labour  often      p^.g^^^^i-e  (,f  ^^^.^^^  and  bitter  poverty,   it  is  far  better  that  it 

necessary  on       i  i.  ^  ' 

this  ground.      should    go    to  work  at    the  earliest  age  at  which  it  can  bear 
the   physical    exertion    than  that  it  should  remain  at  school. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  necessity  sometimes  exists  ;  Part  L 
in  the  cases  of  large  families,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Chap.  3. 
widows,  or  of  persons  who  are  eitlier  out  of  employment,  or  un- 
certain  whether  they  shall  not  soon  be  reduced  to  that  condition. 
The  position  of  many  of  the  labouring  poor,  especially  of  those 
whose  health  is  not  strong,  or  whose  manual  skill  is  not  great, 
is  precarious  ;  they  are  the  first  to  feel  changes  in  the  state  of 
trade,  and  may  be  suddenly  reduced  from  comparative  comfort 
to  destitution,  misery,  and  pauperism.  It  is  no  light  thing  for 
such  a  family  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  a 
child  ;  nor  would  the  father  be  justified  in  doing  so,  unless  he 
clearly  saw  his  way  to  some  distinct  advantage  to  accrue  from 
prolonging  the  child's  attendance  at  school.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  a  child  which  is  a  burden  to  its  parents 
is  less  likely  to  be  kindly  treated  at  home,  and  that  the  influence 
of  a  kind  home  is  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  character  as 
that  of  a  good  school. 

In  the  second  place  the  child  has  a  moral  ricrht  to  as  good  Child  has  a 
an  education  as  the  parent  can  afford  to  give  it  at  the  expense  of  ™^^^g "Nation 
reasonable  sacrifices.     It  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  as  parent  can 
general  rule  as  to  what  sacrifices  are  reasonable,  but  we  think  sonable  sacii- 
it  clear  that  if  a  parent  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  which,  inde-  ^^^^• 
pendently  of  the     child's    earnings,    will   support    his    family,  ar^JeaTonible.' 
he   has   no    moral    right    to    send   his   child   to    work    merely 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  own  income,  until  tlie  child  has 
received  a  certain  amount  of  education,  or  until  the   ao-e  has 
arrived,  after  which  the  branch  of  labour  to  which  it  is  destined 
cannot  be  thoroughly  learnt. 

Mr.  Fraser,  speaking   of  Herefordshire,  says,  "  The   peasant's  ?*^^^  of  feeling 
,        ,  ,  '       c/    '  1  m  Hereford- 

''  wages  are  never  up  to  the  mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacri-  shire  ; 

"  ficing  the  earnings  of  his  child  to  higher  considerations."     Mr. 

Jenkins  says   of   the  Welsh    miners :    "  In    districts    in   which  in  Wales. 

"  I  found  the    population    strictly  moral,    the  heads  of   fami- 

"  lies,  serious,  thinking,  and  even  reading  men, — almost  every 

"  individual   having   associated   himself  to   some   religious   de- 

"  nomination  in  the  neiglibourhood,  where  sobriety  and  general 

"  good  conduct   were   characteristics  of  the   population,  where 

"  the    cottage  was    well  furnished,   the  children   clad  with  an 

"  evident  regard  to  their  comfort,  and  a  well-dressed  population 

•'  on  Sundays  frequented  their  respective  places  of  worship,— 

"  early  withdrawal  is  so  prevalent,  that  I  found  in  a   neigh- 

"  bouring  day  school  of  70  scliolars  only  three  children  in  school 

"  above  10  years  of  age.     The  parents  entertain  honestly  the 

•*  conviction  that  in  adopting  this  course  they  are  discharging 
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Part  I. 

Chap.  3. 


What  amount 
of  general  edu- 
cation parent 
is  bound  to 
provide. 


Opinion  of 
the  Dean  of 
Bristol. 


"  a  duty  to  their  children.  Their  reasoning  was  that  after 
"  giving  them  as  much  schooling  as  was  required  in  their 
"  sphere  of  life,  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  them 
"  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood."* 

What  amount  then  of  general  education  is  a  parent  morally 
bound  to  gi  ve  his  child  ?  No  absolute  answer  can  be  given  to 
this  question.  Private  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  man,  district,  or  class,  may  truly  urge 
that  in  the  case  under  their  notice  a  moral  obligation  exists  to 
keep  children  at  school  till  their  minds  and  characters  are 
thoroughly  formed.  But  for  purposes  of  legislation  or  for  the 
administration  of  grants  of  public  money,  a  more  general 
standard  is  required.  The  best  standard  that  we  can  suggest  for 
public  purposes,  is  that  a  man  is  morally  bound  to  give  his 
children  such  an  amount  of  education  as  the  respectable  members 
of  his  own  class  usually  consider  necessary.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  respectable  part  of  the  working  population  are  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  we  feel  that  their  practical 
decision  as  to  the  amount  of  education  which  they  require  is 
entitled  to  great  weight  at  the  hands  of  all  public  authorities. 
Their  views  upon  the  subject  may  be  narrow  and  inadequate  ; 
and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  them  may  be  a  useful  employment  for 
the  promoters  of  education ;  but  with  a  view  to  legislation  and 
to  the  administration  of  public  grants,  the  standard  which  the 
respectable  part  of  the  class  set  up  by  their  conduct  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  the  Legislature  or  the  executive  Government. 

The  Dean  of  Bristol  being  asked  by  Mr.  Cumin  whether  he 
could  suggest  any  means  of  checking  the  tendency  in  parents  to 
remove  their  children  so  early  from  school,  replied  :  — 

None  whatever.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  bulk  of  the  parents. 
The  better  the  education,  the  longer  will  those  parents  who  can  afford 
it  leave  their  children  at  school.  But  as  to  the  bulk,  I  believe  the  more 
you  expedite  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  a  certain  point  the  more  you 
increase  the  tendency  to  remove  it  from  the  school.  This  may  appear 
to  offer  some  argument  against  Avhat  I  said  in  favour  of  infant  schools. 
I  would  risk,  however,  the  better  education  to  be  so  secured,  in  the 
hope  that  a  parent  may  not  find  it  worthwhile,  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  to  remove  the  child  at  a  younger  age  than  at  present. 

I  tliink  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  case  as  we  find  it.  1  am  per- 
suaded it  is  only  to  attempt  the  task  of  Mrs.  Partington  over  as^ain,  to 
set  ourselves  to  stem  hack  the  demands  of  the  labour  market. 

The  sooner,  therefore,  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  all  the  education 
of  our  people  must  necessarily  be  given  before  children  go  out  to  work, 
the  better.  The  sooner  that  we  give  up  trying  to  cram  the  child  with 
all  possible  kind  of  things,  in  all  possible  haste  in  proportion  to  the 
short  time  it  remains  at  school,  the  better.     The  better  every  Avay,  for 


*  Report,  pp.  474-5. 
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our  people  and  ourselves,  as  we  the  sooner  make  up  our  minds  to  follow       Paet  I. 
our  young  men  through  life,  wherever  they  go,  into  whatever  trade  or       ^^^^  ^ 

calling,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  civilian,  with  the  means  of  educating         

themselves."* 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  ^^^'j^J'^^f^^i^y 
call  attention  to  the  important  evidence  of  Mr.  Shields,  master  of  shortening 
of  the  Birkbeck  schools,  Mr.  Imeson,  the  master  of  the  Central  J^^^^jf  *'''^ 
London  district  school,  Mr.  Moseley,  the  master  of  the  Stepney 
Industrial  school,  Mr.  Todhunter,  the  master  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan district  school,  and  Mr.  Randall,  the  master  of  the  St.  James 
National  school,  as  to  the  number  of  hours  during  which  children 
can  be  usefully  kept  in  school,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
their  attention  can  be  sustained.     This  evidence  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  prolonged  attendance. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Shields  and  the  other 
witnesses ;  but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  tends  decidedly  to  the 
conclusions  : — I.  That  for  children  under  the  age  of  12  years, 
24  hours  a  week  is  nearly  the  limit  of  profitable  instruction  in 
studies  requiring  mental  effort.  II.  That  18  hours  a  week  is  often 
a  more  useful  period  of  mental  effort  than  24.  III.  That  15  hours 
a  week,  the  utmost  that  is  obtained  by  the  factory  children,  is,  to 
use  the  most  unfavourable  expression,  not  insufficient.  IV.  That 
much  may  be  done  in  1 2  hours  a  work,  or  two  hours  a  day,  pro- 
vided that  those  two  hours  be  two  fresh  hours  in  the  morning. 
V.  That  children  who  have  been  educated  up  to  the  age  of  seven 
in  a  good  infant  school  can  be  taught  in  three  years,  in  a  school 
attendance  of  from  15  to  18  hours  a  week,  to  read  well,  to  write 
well,  and  to  understand  and  apply  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  kindly  communicated  to  us  a  paper  embody- 
ing similar  evidence,  and  pointing  to  the  expediency  of  shortening 
the  school  hours  generally,  and  employing  the  time  thus  set  at 
liberty  in  drill,  the  invigorating  effects  of  which,  both  on  the  body 
and  the  character,  he  has  in  the  same  paper  adduced  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  to  prove. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  general  change  of  this  kind  can  be 
prudently  recommended,  and  that  its  introduction  would  probably 
cause  great  numbers  of  parents  who  feel  that  they  are  paying  for 
a  full  day's  schooling  to  become  discontented  with  the  schools. 
But  we  call  attention  to  the  point  as  one  which  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  not  only  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment admits  of  the  regular  half-time  system,  but  also  in 
certain  cases  where  the  child's  services  are  required  during  the 
*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report,  pp.  171-2. 
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tem usually 
considered  as  an 
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efiPects  of  com- 
pulsory educa- 
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Common  view 
of  the  subject 
erroneous. 
Compulsory 
education  in 
Germany  as  old 
as  the  Kefor- 
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Mr.  Pattison. 


Children  attend 
■without  com- 
pulsion iu 
practice. 


greater  part  of  every  day,  it  being  in  evidence  that  if  two  fresli 
hours  in  the  morning  can  by  any  means  be  spared  for  the  school, 
a  considerable  amount  of  education  may  be  secured. 

II. — Proposals  for  a  general  Compulsory  System  op 
Education. 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  system  of 
education  are  generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  such 
a  system  has  been  established  and  has  succeeded  in  other 
countries.  The  country  most  commonly  referred  to  is  Prussia, 
and  upon  this  point  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  contains  information  so  interesting,  and  in 
several  respects  so  novel,  that  we  think  it  desirable,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  short  digression,  to  give  in  this  place  an  outline  of  the 
Prussian  system. 

An  impression,  created  we  believe  by  M.  Cousin's  report  to  the 
French  Government  in  1831,  prevails  very  generally  that  in 
Prussia  compulsory  education  and  compulsory  military  service 
are  analogous  in  principle,  and  are  of  equally  recent  origin. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Military  service  has  been  compulsory 
only  since  the  year  1S14,  but  education  has  been  compulsory 
since  the  Reformation.  '•'  Compulsory  school  attendance,"  says 
Mr.  Pattison,*  "dates  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Reformation, 
"  and  was  a  recognized  religious  duty  long  before  it  became  a 
"  law  of  the  state."  Consistorial  edicts  to  this  effect  have  been 
issued  at  various  periods  since  Luther's  address  to  the  municipal 
corporations  in  Germany  in  1524.  In  the  16th  and  I7tb  cen- 
turies the  education  given  was  exclusively  religious.  In  the  18th 
century  writing  and  arithmetic  were  added,  but  from  the  16th 
century  to  the  present  day  the  acquisition  of  some  degree  of 
education  has  been  recognized  as  "an  obligation  universally 
"  admitted  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  citizen  and  member 
"  of  the  church/'  and  has  been  repeatedly  enforced  by  positive 
enactment,  both  in  Prussia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  though  registers  of  children  within  the 
school  age  are  kept  by  the  police,  and  periodically  compared  by 
boards  appointed  for  that  purpose  with  the  school  registers  of 
attendance,  and  though  non-attendance  is  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  of  the  parent,  these  regulations  are  practically 
unimportant,  because  they  are  rarely  called  into  operation.  Mr. 
Pattison  says  of  Germany  in  general :  "  Though  I  have  spoken  of 
"  irregular  attendance,  and  of  enforcement  of  attendance  by  penal- 

•  Report,  p.  204. 
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"  ties,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  individual  cases.       Part  I. 
"  I  have  found  no  province  or  district  in  Germany  in  which  public       chap.  3. 

"  feeling  manifested  itself  as  rebelling  against  compulsory  at-         

"  tendance  in  itself.     In  1818-49  such  a  feeling  could  not  have 

"  failed  to  have  found  expression  had  it  existed."     He  adds  : 

"  The  schooling  is  compulsory  only  in  name  ;  the  school  has  taken 

"  so  deep  a  root  in  the  social  habit  of  the  German  people  that 

"  were  the  law  repealed  to-morrow  no  one  doubts  that  the  schools 

"  would  continue  as  full  as  they  now  are.     In  the  free  city  of  Mr.  Pattison 

"  Frankfort  there  is  no   compulsory  law,    and    I    was  assured 

"  by  persons  most  likely  to  be  informed,  that  all  the  children 

"  of  school  age  are  as  regularly  sent  to  school  there  as  in  any 

"  other   town  in    Germany  ;  and   Frankfort,    it    should  be  re- 

"  membered,  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  loose   and  unsettled 

*'  families  escaping  from  the  more  severe  police  of  the  bordering 

"  countries,  Nassau,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  &c.     In  Wiirtemberg  a 

"  law  was  last  year  enacted,   abridging  the  time  of  schooling, 

"  for  the  sake  of  easing   the   pressure    on   the  existing  school 

"  accommodation  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  (May  1859)  appeared  that 

"  the  people  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remission  of 

"  time." 

He  observes  elsewhere  that  "  the  children  learn  to  read,  write, 
"  and  cypher  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  learn  to  talk  or 
"  to  dress  as  neatly  as  they  can  afford.''  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  present  state  of  education  in  Prussia  illustrates  the  results  of 
a  compulsory  system,  which  having  been  established  under  a  state 
of  society  altogether  unlike  our  own,  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
have  become  superfluous.  It  proves  nothing  as  to  the  effects 
of  introducing  legal  compulsion  into  a  nation  previously  un- 
accustomed to  it. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  system  is  not  General  de- 
its  compulsory  attendance,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  schools  pi"ssiaa  " 
are    governed.      Their  affairs    are    divided    into    interior   and  system. 

,      •  rm       •  •  r»  ■  1  •   1         1    i  i        1  •        "  Interior "  and 

exterior,  ihe  mterior  affairs  are  those  which  relate  to  teaching  «  exterior"  af- 
and  discipline,  the  exterior  those  which  relate  to  the  manage- ^^^^  °^^'^^°°^^' 
ment  of  school  property,  the  enforcement  of  attendance,  the 
investigation  of  charges  against  the  teacher,  and  the  preparation 
of  statistical  returns.  The  appointment  of  the  teacher  forms  a 
separate  head.  It  is  sometimes  vested  in  the  parish,  and  some- 
times in  a  patron,  private,  official,  or  corporate,  as  the  case  may 
be.*  The  teacher  is  required,  on  receiving  his  appointment, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath  to  the  constitution,  and 

•  Report,  p.  248.  t  Report,  p.-  24?. 
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since  1851  a  very  stringent  regulation  has  made  the  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  dependent 
on  his  political  conduct  and  opinions." 
:Mana<rement  of  The  interior  affair's  of  the  school  are  almost  entirely  under  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
is  ex  officio  local  inspector,  and  as  such  has  the  management  of 
the  school  as  well  as  the  duty  of  visiting  it.  He  is  also  pei"sonally 
charged  with  the  religious  instruction,  which  is  minute  and 
laborious.  He  has  to  prepare  every  young  person  in  the  parish 
for  confirmation  by  daily  lessons  of  at  least  an  hour,  spread  over 
a  considerable  period.*  Where  there  are  mixed  schools  for  more 
than  one  denomination,  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
clergymen  discharge  this  duty  for  the  children  of  their  own 
denomination,  but  mixed  schools  are  rare.  Almost  all  the  schools 
in  Prussia  are  denominational.  Mr.  Pattison  says,  "  In  poor  and 
"  remote  villages  a  few  mixed  schools  may  still  remain  in  the 
"  Rhine  province,  but  they  are  only  kept  so  by  the  poverty  of 
"  the  people,  and  are  yearly  disappearing  before  the  advance  of 
"  wealth  and  population."  The  pastor  is  subordinate  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  circle  (hreise)  in  which  the  parish  is 
situated.  The  superintendent  answers  roughly  to  an  English 
archdeacon,  and  the  circle  is  a  district  not  altogether  unlike  an 
English  hundred,  and  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  parishes. 
The  superintendent  inspects  the  schools  in  his  circle  regularly, 
and  regulates  their  teaching  and  discipline,  but  his  discretion  in 
these  matters  is  subject  to  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
department,  which  "  are  exceedingly  particular  and  minute." 
The  superintendent  reports  to  the  government  of  the  department 
(hezirk). 

The  exterior  affairs  of  the  school  are  governed  by  a  managing 
board,  which,  however,  is  almost  entirely  under  the  authority  of  an 
officer  called  the  landrath,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  circle.  The  landrath  is  subordinate  to  the 
president  of  a  larger  district  (bezirk),  answering  to  a  French 
department ;  the  prefect  is  subordinate  to  the  president  of  the 
province  (of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  kingdom)  ;  and  he 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who,  for  purposes  of  school 
administration,  is  associated  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 
The  presidents  of  the  provinces  and  those  of  the  departments 
have  each  a  deliberative  council,  and  one  of  the  councillors  is 
attached  as  an  equal  colleague  to  the  prefect  of  the  department 
with  the  title  of  schulrath.     He  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  and 
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has  much  authority  over  the  superintendents  of  the  different      Part  I. 
circles  of  the  department.  Chap.  3. 

The  law  administered  by  all  these  authorities  is  composed  ^ 
partly  of  school  usages  peculiar  to  the  different  provinces,  partly  ^^Jg"" 
of  ministerial  rescripts  binding  on  the  whole  kingdom.  One  of 
these,  issued  in  1854,  "regulates  the  matters  to  be  taught  in  the 
"  school,  and  orders  the  same  lessons  for  every  one-class  ele- 
"  mentary  school  in  the  kingdom." 

It  is  this  elaborate  machinery  which  Mr.  Pattison  considers  as 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Prussian  system.  The  com- 
pulsory attendance  he  views  as  a  matter  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling,  at  least  produces  comparatively  little  practical 
result. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  almost  the  whole  of  Germany,  and 
in  several  other  countries. 

Tn  four  out  of  the  five  French  cantons  of  Switzerland,  viz.,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
Fribourg,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais,  education  is  compulsory  ;  in 
Vaud  from  7  to  16,  and  in  Fribourg,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais 
from  7  to  1 5.  An  account  of  these  laws  and  their  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Arnold, 
page  119  and  following  pages.  Mr.  Arnold  found  great  relaxa- 
tions made  in  practice.  In  the  Valais  the  children  are  compelled 
to  be  at  school  only  five  months  in  the  year.  In  Fribom-g  the 
law  gives  power  to  the  Inspector  to  exempt  from  the  obligation 
of  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  "  children  whose  labour  their  parents  cannot  do  without."  In 
canton  Vaud,  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  French  cantons, 
the  local  school  committee  may  grant  dispensations  to  all  chil- 
dren above  12  years  of  age  whose  labour  is  necessary  to  their 
parents,  provided  they  continue  to  attend  school  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  in  a  week  ;  and  as  the  master  may  grant  leave  for 
two  days  in  the  week,  the  president  of  the  school  committee 
for  a  week,  and  the  school  committee  itself  for  a  month,  children 
above  12  years  of  age  may  in  these  ways  get  their  school-time 
very  much  abridged.  Mr.  Arnold's  inquiries,  however,  led  him  to 
doubt  whether  the  law  is  ever  "really  executed  at  all,"  and  his 
conclusion  is,  that  though  primary  instruction  is  most  prosperous 
in  canton  Vaud,  "  the  making  it  compulsory  by  law  has  not 
"  added  one  iota  to  its  prosperity.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
"  general  comfort  and  intelligence  of  the  population.  Where 
"these  are  equally  present,  as  in  Geneva,  the  prosperity  of 
"  education  is  equal,  though  there  is  no  compulsion ;  where  these 
"  fail,  the  compulsion  of  the  law  is  powerless  to  prevent  the 
"  inevitable  check  inflicted  on  education  by  their  absence.' 

N  2 
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Pakt  I.  By  the    School  Laws   of  Massachusetts,   chap.  41,  sees.  1,  2, 

Chap.  3.      "  Every  person    having    under    his    control    a    child  between 

"  the  ages  of  eight  and  14    years,  shall  annually,    during  the 

Massachusetts,  k  continuance  of  his  control,  send  such  child  to  some  public 
"  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  12 
"  weeks,  if  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  con- 
"  tinue,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive ;  and,  for 
"  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit 
"  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
"  dollars ;  but,  if  it  appears  upon  the  inquiry  of  the  truant 
"  officers  or  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the 
"  trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not 
"  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to 
"  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child 
"  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for 
"  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of 
"  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or 
"  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance 
"  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required, 
"  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred."  "  The 
"  truant  officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the  several 
"  cities  and  towns  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of 
"  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section ;  and  ascertain 
"  from  the  persons  neglecting  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor ;  and 
"  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  all  violations,  with  the  reasons, 
"  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  town  ;  and,  if  such  treasurer 
"  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  prosecute  any  person  liable  to 
"  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  he  shall 
"  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars." 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston,  U.S.,  in  their  report  for  the 
year  1858-9,  complain  that  though  much  has  been  done  to  correct 
the  evil  of  truancy,  it  still  prevails  to  an  extent  which  calls^  for 
active  effiart  in  curing  it. 

Canada.  In  Canada,  the  educational  system  of  which  was  framed  after 

a  most  carefol  review  and  comparison  of  the  systems   of  other 
countries,  no  measure  of  compulsion  has  been  adopted. 

Evidence  of  the      Two  only  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  reported  to 

mUsToners^^™"  "^  ^^^®  existence  in  their  districts  of  a  desire  for  compulsory 
education,  and  in  both  cases  the  class  entertaining  it  were 
colliers,  whose  minds  had  been  familiarized  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Legislature  by  the  Acts  restraining  juvenile  labour. 
Mr.  Foster,  speaking  of  the  Durham  collieries,  says  :  "  It  is  the 
"  universal  opinion,  subscribed  to  by  parents  as  well  as  teachers, 
"  employers  of  labour  and  managers  of  schools,  that  education 
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"  in  order  to  be  general  and  efficient,  must  be  obligatory  in  some      Part  L 
"  shape  or  other ;  and  the  general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  a       chap.  3. 

"  certain  amount  being  required  before  labour  is  begun  at  1 0  or         

*'  12  years  of  age,  there  should  be  legal  provision  for  continuing 
"  it  afterwards  by  sparing  for  this  purpose  a  reasonable  portion  of 
"  the  child's  time.  The  coal  owners  are  much  in  favour  of  this  ; 
"  but  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  equally  binding 
"  upon  all,  none  will  venture  to  make  it  his  own  rule.  Parents 
"  would  be  glad  of  legal  enactments  to  strengthen  their  own 
"  hands,  and  uphold  them  practically  in  what  they  believe  to  be 
"  right,  but  have  not  firmness  to  maintain,  as  regards  keeping 
"  their  children  at  school.  They  say  it  would  be  well  for  them- 
"  selves  if  their  parents  had  been  obliged  to  give  them  education." 
Mr.  Cumin  found  the  unanimous  opinion  to  be,  in  the  collieries 
near  Bristol,  that  when  a  boy  presented  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  for  employment,  he  should  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  school  for  a  certain  time  previously,  an  opinion  whicli 
has  received  legislative  sanction  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
last  Session. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1854  by  the  pit- Petition  of  the 
men  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  which  they  prayed  for  ^ 
a  law  enacting  that  "  from  10  years  of  age  till  14  no  boy  should 
"  work  down  the  pit  longer  than  six  hours  a  day,  that  he  or 
"  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  go  to  school  the  other  part  of 
"  the  day,  and  thus  extend  and  perfect  the  education  previously 
"  got."  They  further  petitioned  "  that  it  should  be  compulsory 
"  on  the  owners  of  mines  to  build  schools  on  their  several  col- 
"  lieries ; "  and  stated  that  the  petitioners  would  contribute 
from  their  earnings  twopence  each,  weekly,  in  sujDport  of  such 
schools,  "provided  they  had  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmasters, 
"  the  control  over  the  funds  thus  subscribed,  and  to  see  them 
•'  properly  and  well  applied,  so  as  to  procure  for  their  children  a 
"  good  and  moral  education." 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  we  addressed  our  circular  of  Tendency  of 
questions,  and  whom  we  selected  as  fair  exponents  of  general  evidence, 
opinion,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  touched  upon  this 
point  declare  themselves  against  a  general  system  of  compulsory 
education.  We  may  refer  to  the  evidence,  among  others,  of 
Mr.  Blakesley,  the  Rev.  R.  Brown,  Miss  Carpenter,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Davids,  the  Rev.  S.  Earnshaw,  the  Rev.  Canon  Guthrie,  Miss 
Hope,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  R.  Keene,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  H.  S.  Skeats,  and  Mr.  John 
Snell ;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ackroyd,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Best,  and  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  tends  in  the  oth§r  direction.     The 
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Paet  I       evidence  contains  indications  that  the  current  of  opinion  is  setting 
Chap.  3.      away  from  general  compulsory  measures.  Lord  Lyttelton  advocated 
—  -         direct  compulsory  education  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  National  Edu- 
LordLyttieiton,  "  cation,"  proposing  that  "  it  should  be  made  a  punishable  offence 
Hon.  and  Rev.  '<  for  any  parent  or  guardian  not  to  send  to  school,  and  keep 
Jlr.  John  Snell.  "  there,  any  child  of  a  given  age  ;  that  they  should  be  required 
"  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  schooling  of  such  children,  and 
"  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  freely  what  school  it 
"  should  be."     He  now  says  :  "  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  what  I 
"  have  there  proposed  is  practicable,  would  involve  fewer  difficul- 
"  ties  than  most  other  plans,  and  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
"  effectual.     But  I  must  admit  that  since  its  publication  not  only 
"  have  I  seen  no  considerable  signs  of  adhesion  to  that  parti- 
"  cular  plan,  but  the  coui'se  of  public  opinion  has  seemed  to  tend 
"  away  from  the  principle  of  compulsion  rather  than  towards  it." ' 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.   Scott  says  :    "  I  long  thought  that 
"  nothing    short   of  compulsory    attendance,    and    imposing   a 
"  penalty  on  employers  hiring  children  under  a  certain  age,  would 
"  make   it   possible   to   educate  the  children   of  the  labouring 
.    .  "  classes  ;  but  on  mature  consideration  I  am  satisfied  that  the 

"  difficulties  attending  such  a  law  would  be  insurmountable,  and 
"  that  before  we  could  impose  compulsory  attendance  on  rate- 
"  paid  schools,  we  must,  in  each  rate-paying  district,  have  as 
"  many  schools  as  there  were  differences  of  religious  belief  among 
"  the  inhabitants.  In  short,  the  disadvantages  arising  fi'om  an 
"  educational  rate,  or  from  compulsory  attendance  in  rural  dis- 
"  tricts,  would  far  outweigh  any  benefits."  Mr.  John  Snell  also 
says  :  "  1  was  long  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  compulsory 
"  education  would  answer.  I  am  not  now  of  that  opinion.  The 
"  educational  movement  is  already  progressing,  and  will  hardly 
"  require  so  violent  a  measure.  English  sentiment  is  unmis- 
"  takeably  opposed  to  compulsion  ;  and  the  means  of  evasion 
"  are  so  numerous  that  a  law  to  this  effect  would  probably 
"  fail  from  unsuitableness  and  want  of  popular  sympathy.  Still, 
"  a  species  of  indirect  or  negative  compulsion,  requiring 
"  school  attendance  as  a  condition  securing  privileges,  situa- 
"  tions,  &c.,  such  as  suggested  in  preceding  answer,  might  be 
"  resorted  to.  The  education  of  certain  classes  misrht  also  be 
"  compulsory,  as  of  paupers  in  workhouses,  criminals  in  gaols  ; 
"  but  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  confined  to  moral,  reli- 
"  gious,  and  industrial,  as  anything  tending  to  sharpen  their 
"  wits  would  probably  be  productive  of  greater  mischief  than 
"  ignorance  itself" 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,   that  the  Government  would  be 
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seconded  by  public  opinion  in  instituting  and  maintaining  the      Part  I. 
minute   system    of   supervision,   registration,    detection   of   de-      chap.  3. 

faulters,  and  enforcement  of  penalties,  which  would  be  requisite         

in  order  to   carry  into  effect    a  general  system   of  compulsory  ^^^j®^"™J^J*^ 
education.      The  administrators  would  be  brought  into  collision  seconded  hy 
with   the  constitution  of  English  society  and  the    habits  and  [^j^'g^'^;"^!"^"" 
feelings  of  the  people.      There    is    a    material    difference,    in  compulsion. 
reference  to    such  questions,  between  the  political    and    social 
circumstances   of    our    own     country    and   those   of    countries 
where  the    central  administration  wields  great   power   over  a 
people  but  recentl}''  emancipated,  habituated  to  the  control  of  a 
searching  police,  and  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  the  interposition  of  a  numerous  landed  gentry 
and  a  multitude  of  great  employers    of  labour  ;  or  where  social 
equality  renders  possible    and  democratic    opinion    enforces   a 
general   resort  to  common  schools,  the  heritage  of  an  ancient 
Puritan  community  or  the  pride  of  a  modern  republic. 

The  conviction,  entertained  by  many  persons  and  embodied  in  Reasons  for 
the  protests  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  Government  com-  ^^gn^^^jn^L™ 
pulsion  is  wrong  not  only  in  policy  but  in   principle,  whether  general  system 
well  founded  in  itself  or  not,  would  compel  the  Legislature  to 
place  the  compulsory  system  on  a  clear  moral  basis  by  making 
it  bear  equally  on  all  classes,  which  it  would  probably  be  very 
difficult  to  do. 

Even  as  regards  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  Mr.  Winder  Drawback  to 

*  T  •   n    ^  i/»T  1  '  •     T    •    operation  of       i 

says,*    "  I  satisfied   myself   by    repeated   questions  to  mdivi-  the  Factory 

"  dual  children,  and  by  an  inspection  of  school  registers  both  ^^*^- 

"  at   Rochdale   and   Bradford,    that   on    the   average  half-time 

"  children  at  the  commencement   of  their  work  have   been  a 

"  shorter  time  previously  at  school  than  day  scholars  of  the  same 

"  age."    "  I  am  afraid,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  the  prospect  of  com- 

"  pulsory  education  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  exceptional 

"  neglect,    and   this    I   found  to  be  the    opinion  of  those  best 

"  qualified  to  judge.     The  knowledge  that  a  child  must  go  to 

"  school  at  a  later  period  of  life  makes  its  parents  more  careless 

"  during  its  earlier  years."     Canon  Girdlestone,  also  speaking 

from  an  experience  of  25  years  in  Lancashire,  states  that  great 

numbers  of  children  do  not  attend  school  till  the  age  arrives  at 

which  they  are  compelled  by  the  Factory  Act  to  do  so.f 

The  existing  schools  belonsc  to  private  managers.     But  the  Compulsory 

.  o  1  o  attendance 

Government,  m  adopting  a  general  measure  of  compulsory  educa-  would  interfere 
tion,  could   scarcely  refrain   from  undertaking,  to  some  extent,  g  stem T/"* 

— , — , — ., . — — . . management. 

*  Report,  p.  229.  f  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report,  p.  159. 
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Education  tests 
for  employ- 
ment not  re- 
commended. 


Part  I.      the  management  of  the  schools.     If  it  compels  parents  to  send 
Chap.  3.      their  children  to  school,  it  is  bound  to  see  that  there  is  a  school 

to  wliich  they  can  conveniently,  profitably,  and   conscientiously 

resort.  Difiiculties  might  then  arise  between  the  Government 
and  the  managers  with  regard,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  especially  in  country  parishes,  where  there  is 
generally  but  one  school ;  and  scruples  which  ordinarily  lie  dor- 
mant, or  yield  to  more  important  considei-ations,  are  apt,  when  the 
State  becomes  a  party,  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  right. 

A  system  of  education  tests,  in  the  shape  of  examinations  or 
certificates  of  school  attendance,  has  been  proposed  as  a  simpler 
and  more  practicable  plan  than  a  system  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  actually  overlooked  and  enforced  by  the  State.  The 
verification  of  the  certificates  would  probably  be  little  less 
difficult,  and  liable  to  fraudulent  evasion,  than  the  supervision 
of  school  attendance,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  migra- 
tory portions  of  the  population,  whose  children  are  frequently 
removed  from  school  to  school.  Both  tests  would  alike  require 
some  supplementary  provision  for  the  case  of  children,  who, 
through  the  fault  of  their  parents,  or  their  own  stupidity  or 
truancy,  failed  to  satisfy  the  test,  and  who  would  thus,  on 
arrivine:  at  the  age  of  labour,  be  excluded  from  all  honest 
callings. 
DiflBculty  of.  The  State  could  not  compel  the  parents  by  law  to  do  more 
than  their  moral  duty,  in  each  case,  requires.  The  moral  duty  of 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen,  as  to  the  amount  of 
education  to  be  given  to  their  children  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  emploj'ment  and  the  amount  of  their  wages. 
Either  a  variable  scale  of  the  greatest  complexity  must  be  con- 
structed to  meet  these  differences  of  obligation,  or  the  minimum 
must  be  accepted  as  the  standard,  in  which  case  little  would  be 
gained. 

That  which  the  State  compels  it  must  also  enable  men  to  do. 
It  must  therefore  take  on  itself  in  the  last  resort  the  obligation 
of  assisting  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  whole  sum  for  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  an  obligation  now  acknowledged  and 
discharged  by  social  duty,  but  which,  when  it  legally  rests  upon 
the  State,  social  duty  will  perhaps  cease  to  acknowledge  and 
discharge. 

The  state  and  prospects  of  education  in  this  country,  as  dis- 
played by  our  evidence  and  returns,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  warrant 
the  recommendation  of  a  measure  which  woidd  entail  so  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  give  so  gi*eat  a  shock  to  our  educational 
and  social  system. 
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The  same  social  organization  which  repels  State  compulsion      Part  I. 
also  to  a  great  extent  renders  it  needless.     Active  and  right-      Chap.  3. 

minded  employers,  landowners,  clergymen,  and  other  persons  of 

local  influence,  may  and  frequently  do  exercise  a  moral  pressure 
on  their  poorer  neighbours  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  practi- 
cal force  of  which  is  probably,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  of  State 
compulsion  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  and  which,  com- 
bined as  it  is  with  charitable  assistance,  must  be  far  superior  in 
its  influence  on  the  relations  between  classes  and  on  tlie  character 
of  the  people. 


III. — Compulsory  Education  in  Factories,  Print- 
works AND  Mines. 

1.  Factories. 

In  the  case  of  certain  manufactures,  the  State  has  interposed.  Partial  com- 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  the  oppressive  employment  of  ticular  cases. 
children  before  a  proper  age,  and  as  a  collateral  object  to  secure 
their  education.  It  is  a  question  quite  distinct  fi-om  that  of 
general  compulsion  whether  the  principle  of  the  Factories  Act 
can  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  manufactures  and  to 
mines.  Six  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  have  memo- 
rialized the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in 
favour  of  "  one  general  and  simple  law  for  securing  a  certain 
"  amount  of  schooling  to  all  children  employed  in  mines  and 
"  manufactures,"  urging,  among  other  arguments,  that  a  general 
law  would  be  less  likely  to  disturb  the  children's  labour  market 
than  any  partial  measures.  We  proceed  to  state  the  measures 
which  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  result  of  experience  on 
this  subject. 

The  general  nature  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  half-time  General  results 
system  in  factories  may  be  stated  very  shortly.  Where  thCg  ^^^j^"^™^ 
schools  are  efficient  the  result  is  that  the  children  are  well  in- 
structed, but  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  afibrd  no  security  that 
they  shall  be  efficient,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  amount 
of  good  actually  done  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  order 
to  explain  this  state  of  tilings  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  shortly 
the  history  of  our  legislation  on  this  subject.  Its  efiects  will  be 
illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors.    • 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  and  carried  the  42  Geo.  3.  History  of 
c.  73,  for  the  preservation  of  the  liealth  and  morals  of  appren-  the  subject, 
tices  employed  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills  and  factories.      It  "*-  ^-  ^'  ''•  "^- 
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Part  I, 
Chap.  3. 


Provisions  of 
the  Factory 
Acts, 


3  &  4  W.  4. 
c.  103. 
7  Vict  c.  13. 
10  Vict.  c.  29. 


Provisions  of 
the  Acts. 


Education  of 
children  under 
13  compulsory. 


Penalty  on 
]iarents  ne- 
glecting to 
send  children 
to  school. 


forbad  the  employment  of  apprentices  in  such  mills  and  factories 
for  more  than  1 2  hours  a  day,  and  it  enacted, — 

That  every  such  apprentice  shall  be  instructed,  in  some  part  of 
every  working  day,  for  the  first  four  years  at  least  of  his  or  her  appren- 
ticeship, in  the  usual  hours  of  work,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  age  and  ability  of  such  apprentice, 
by  some  discreet  and  proper  person,  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice,  in  some  room  or  place  in  such 
mill  or  factory  to  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  the  time 
hereby  directed  to  be  allotted  for  such  instruction  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  on  all  occasions  as  part  of  the  periods  limited  by  this 
Act,  daring  which  any  such  apprentice  shall  be  employed  or  compelled 
to  work. 

In  1819  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  nine 
years  in  cotton  mills  and  factories  was  prohibited.  But  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  42  Geo.  3.  were  not  extended  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  protected  children,  being  apprentices, 
against  their  masters.  The  second  protected  all  children  against 
their  parents. 

No  material  change  was  made  for  above  20  years. 

At  length  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.  (1833),  the  7  Vict.  c.  13. 
(1844),  and  the  10  Vict.  c.  29.  (1847),  were  passed  :  these  Acts, 
which  are  to  be  construed  together,  form  the  existing  factory 
law.      The  chief  provisions  of  these  Acts  are  as  follows  : — 

The  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.,  the  7  Vict.  c.  13.,  and  the  10  Vict, 
c.  29.,  which  form  the  existing  factory  law,  regulate  the  labour 
of  children  in  all  factories,  which  are  defined  to  be  buildings 
wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  employed 
to  work  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool, 
hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow.  Factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  hats,  or  paper,  or  solely  employed  for  bleaching, 
dyeing,  printing,  or  calendering,  were  originally  exempted  from 
these  Acts,  but  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session,  the  23rd 
and  24th  Victoria,  cap.  78,  children  employed  in  bleaching  works 
and  dyeing  works  are  subject  to  them.  No  child  under  eight 
years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory  at  all,  and  no  child 
under  13  years  can  be  employed  for  more  than  six  hours  and 
a  half  in  a  day,  or  ten  hours  on  alternate  days.  A  child  working 
every  day  must  attend  school  for  three  hours  ;  a  child  working 
alternate  days  must  attend  school  for  five  hours. 

We  may  add  that  the  school  to  be  attended  by  the  half-time 
children  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents,  or,  in  their  default, 
by  the  factory  Inspector.  Parents  neglecting  to  cause  their 
children  to  attend  school  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  less  than  5s. 
or  exceeding  208.  for  each  offence.     Mill-occupiers  are  pubject  to 
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a  penalty  if  they  employ  children  -without  a  certificate  from  a      Tat.t  I. 
schoolmaster  of  their  having  properly  attended  school.  Chap.  3. 

They  must  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  such  sum,  not  exceeding         

2d.  a  week,  or  a  penny  in  the  shilling  of  the  child's  wages,  as  the  School  pence. 
Inspector  shall  direct,  and  may  deduct  it  from  the  wages. 

If  the  Inspector  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster  is  Inspector's 
unfit  to  instruct  children  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  to  teach  ccrtfficates.  "^*^ 
them  to  read  and  write,  from  his  gross  ignorance  or  from  his 
not  having  the  books  and  materials  necessary  to  teach  reading 
and  writinsr,  or  because  of  his  immoral  conduct,  or  from  his 
continued  neglect  to  fill  up  certificates,  the  inspector  may  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  granting  certificates. 

But  he  must  name  another  school  within  two  miles  of  the 
factory,  and  either  the  schoolmaster  or  the  miU-occupier  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  it  contained  the 
following  clause  : — 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  Clause  struck 
inspector  that  a  new  or  additional  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  i^  j^g  House 
to  enable  the  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  the  °*"  Lords— 

•       111  !•  •      1         1  ■!        power  to  in 

education  required  by  this  Act,  such  inspector  is  hereby  autho- spector  to  es- 

nzed  and  required  to  esiahlish  or  procure  the  establishment  of  ^^^''^'^  ®^^°°^® 
■^  "^  _  ^  .by  means 

such  school,  by  contract  or  otherwise ;  and  if  the  deduction  stated, 
herein-before  authorized,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  out  of  every 
shilling  from  the  wages  of  such  children,  shall  be  insufiicient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  such  school,  the  employer  or  employers  of 
such  children  shall  pay  the  deficiency,  each  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  in  their  employment,  which  deficiency  shall 
be  assessed  by  and  paid  to  the  inspector  ;  and  every  sum  so  paid 
by  ajiy  employer  may  be  deducted  by  such  employer  out  of  the 
poor  rates  which  shall  next  become  due  from  such  employer  in 
respect  of  his  factory  ;  and  if  such  payment  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  so  due  from  such  employer,  the  excess 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  him  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  town, 
parish,  or  place  in  which  such  factory  is  rated,  and  every 
(jverseer  of  such  town,  parish,  or  place  is  hereby  required  to 
reimburse  such  employer  accordingly  :  Provided  nevertheless, 
that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  inspector  that  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  children  of  any  factory  reside  out  of  tbe  parish, 
tDwn,  or  place  in  which  such  factory  is  rated,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  inspector  to  apportion,  amongst  the  parishes,  towns,  or 
places  of  such  residency,  the  sum  paid  for  any  school  by  any 
employer  ;  and  the  overseers  of  such  parishes,  towns,  or  places 
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Chap.  3, 


Amendment  by 
the  House  of 
Lords, 


are  hereby  required   to  pay  any  sum   so    apportioned  to  such 
employers. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if,  upon  any  examination  or 
inquiry,  any  inspector  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress  is  incompetent,  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  such  inspector  may 
dismiss  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  or  by  a  general  order, 
or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may  think  proper,  disallow  or 
render  null  all  tickets,  certificates,  or  other  vouchers  of  education 
to  be  made  or  granted  by  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress." 

The  House  of  Lords  substituted  for  this  clause  the  following 
one : — 

"  That  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  inspector  that  a  new 
*'  or  additional  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable  the 
"  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  the  education  re- 
"  quired  by  this  Act,  such  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to 
"  establish  or  procure  the  establishment  of  such  school." 

As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  the  inspectors  the  means  of 
raising  the  funds  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools,  the  clause  has  become  inoperative. 

Children  in  silk  mills  need  not  attend  school  after  the  age 
of  11. 

Mr.  Horner  was  one  of  the  factory  inspectors  first  appointed. 
He  performed  that  important  duty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  His  fifty  reports  are  full  of  the  excellent  results  of  the 
half-time  factory  education  in  the  few  factory  schools  that  are 
good,  and  of  its  failure  in  the  great  majority.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  his  last  reports  on  the  subject  :* — 


The  Education  Clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Extract  from  Among  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  education 
Mr.  Horner's  Qf  tlie  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  subject  of  Avhat  is  called  the 
report.  half-time  si/stem,  as  exerai)lified  in  the  Factory  Acts,  has  been  of  late 

frequently  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  ai:)plicability  of  the  principle 
in  other  employments.  It  has  been  confidently  stated  on  various  occa- 
sions that  the  long-tried  experiment  in  the  factories  has  proved  a  failure, 
and  tliat,  consequently,  it  afibrds  no  encouragement  to  the  extension  of 
the  system.  As  I  know  from  long  and  extensive  experience  that  such 
a  statement,  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  (and  there  are  more  chil- 
dren employed  in  it  than  in  any  other)  is  to  a  great  degree  erroneous, 
and  as  I  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  for  the  cause  of  education 
among  the  labouring  classes  if  such  an  opinion  Avcre  to  prevail,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  at  some  length  the  vieAvs  I  have  been  led  to 
form  on  this  subject. 


Ecports  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  April  30,  1857,  pp.  16,  21,  25. 
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It  is  very  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in       Part  I. 
factoi'ies  who  obtain  certificates  of  attendance  at  a  school,  in  fulfilment       ^^      g 

of  the  letter  of  the  enactments  in  the  Factory  Acts  on  that  head,  have  '_ 

received  no  instruction  of  any  value.     But  for  this  the  legislature  is 

alone  to  blame,  by  having  passed  a  delusive  law,  which,  Avhile  it  would  *j  '^^cpsTa  Fac- 

seem  to  provide  that  the  children  employed  in  factories  shall  be  cdn-  ^^j.^  ^^ts  do 

cated,  contains    no   enactment   by   which  that   professed  end  can   be  not  secure  the 

secured.     It  provides   nothing  more  than  that  the  children  shall   on  goodness  of  the 

certain  days  of  the  week,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  schools. 

day,  be  enclosed  within  the  four  walls  of  a  place  called  a  school,  and 

that  the  employer  of  the  child  shall  receive  weekly  a  certificate  to  that 

effect  signed  by  a  person  designated  by  the  subscriber  as  a  schoolmaster 

or  schoolmistress.     Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  what  the  instruction  shall 

be,  and  the  lowest  possible  qualifications  that   could  be   applied  for 

teaching  the  rudiments  of  infantine  training  are  declared  to  be  sufficient 

for  the  granter  of  the  certificate.     Power  is  given  to  the  inspectors  to 

see  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Acts  are  substantially  carried  into  effect, 

but,  as  regards  this  most  important  part,  their  right  of  interference  has 

been  strictly  limited.     They  cannot  require  the  removal  of  the  children 

from  a  place  which  they  see  to  be  a  mere  mockery  of^  education  to  a 

good  school  available  on  the  spot,  or  within  an  easy  distance.     If  the 

children  are  crammed  into  a  cellai',  and  it  is  called  a  school,  they  must 

accept  the  certificates  of  the  professed  teacher  therein.     When   such 

certificates   are  valid,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  ignorant  parents, 

unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  send  their  children  where 

they  can  obtain  the  legal  qualifications  for  employment  at  the  least 

expense.     Then,  as  to  the  employer  of  the  child,  in  nine  cases  out  of 

ten  he  looks  no  farther  than  to  the  possession  of  the  legal  certificate, 

and  gives  himself  no  concern  about  the  nature  of  the  education. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  miserable  places  above  referred  to  that  the  Bad  state  of 
children  obtain  certificates  of  school  attendance  without  having  re-  schools, 
ceived  instruction  of  any  value,  for  in  many  schools  where  there  is  a 
competent  teacher,  his  efforts  are  of  little  avail  from  the  distracting 
crowd  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  infants  of  three  years  old  and 
upwards;  his  livelihood,  miserable  at  the  best,  depending  on  the  pence 
received  from  the  greatest  number  of  children  whom  it  is  possible  to 
cram  into  the  space.  To  this  is  to  be  added  scanty  school  furniture, 
deficiency  of  books  and  other  materials  for  teaching,  and  the  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  poor  children  themselves  of  a  close,  noisome  atmo- 
sphere. I  have  been  in  many  such  schools,  where  I  have  seen  rows  of 
children  doing  absolutely  nothing  ;  and  this  is  certified  as  school  atten- 
dance, and,  in  statistical  returns,  such  children  are  set  down  as  being 
educated.  Even  in  many  National  and  British  schools,  fi'om  the  inade- 
quate state  of  their  funds,  the  evil  exists  of  infants  being  admitted  with 
children  of  more  advanced  age,  solely  to  make  up  the  teacher's  salary, 
making  a  direct  and  frequent  communication  between  the  teacher  and 
the  child,  that  essential  in  education,  wholly  impossible. 

To  ascribe,  therefore,  the  uneducated  state  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  factory  children  to  that  provision  of  the  law  by  which  they  can 
attend  school  only  half  the  day,  is  obviously  an  entire  mistake  ;  if  they 
attended  such  schools  the  whole  day,  the  sole  effect  would  be,  that  their 
prolonged  confinement  and  wearisome  inactivity  would  render  the 
school  still  more  hateful  to  them.  „        f  y,  ^f 

The  only  way  in  which  the  effect  of  the  half-time  system — the  prin-  ^j,^^^  system'is 

ciple  of  combining  school  education  with  an  industrial  education  in  a  attending  of 

wages-yielding  employment — can  be  fairly  tested  is  when  the  children  children  under 

attend  a  thoroughly  good  and  efficient  school.     Several  such,  attended  it  ;'t  a  good 

school. 
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Part  I        ^^  "  half-timers,"  happily  exist  in  my  district,  and  then,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show,  the  half-time  system,  so  fiir  from  having  proved  a  failure, 
Chap.  3.       hfis  been  eminently  successful.    Multiply  them,  thei-ehy  extinguish  mock 
schools,  and  the  like  good  results  will  assuredly  follow. 

Description  of       The   following  is  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  schools 
particular  j^j  |^  jyf^.  Horner  stigmatises.* 

.•schools.  ° 

(A.  9.)  47  children  in  a  room,  18  feet  by  12  feet. 
(B.  90.)  62  children  in  a  room,  18  feet  by  14  feet. 
(C.  22.)  50  children  in  a  room,  16  feet  by  14  feet. 
(D.  54.)  62  children  in  a  room,  18  feet  by  11  feet. 
(B.  129.)  The  master  is  70  years  of  age  ;  he  is  able  to  teach  reading, 
-writing,  and  arithmetic  in  a  certain  way,  but  altogether  it  may  be 
termed  mere  nominal  teaching. 

(C.  41.)  In  this  school  there  are  62  factory  children.  The  master 
received  an  injury  in  a  mill,  and  therefore  became  a  schoolmaster  ;  he 
is  evidently  incompetent  to  teach  more  than  the  mere  elements  of  in- 
struction. The  room  is  a  wretched  building,  exposed  on  three  sides, 
cold  and  damp. 

(C.  61.)  The  master  was  a  spinner  in  the  factory,  where  he  lost  his 
right  arm,  and  has  since  taken  to  teaching.  He  sets  the  copies  with 
his  left  hand.  I  put  him  on  to  read  a  verse  in  the  Chronicles,  and  he 
made  three  or  four  bad  mistakes.  His  scholars  were  a  little  bettei- 
than  himself.  I  asked  him  to  question  them  on  a  verse  they  had  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  forthwith  he  began  to  preach  in  set  phrases, 
without  any  explanation  of  the  passage  in  hand.  The  children  seemed 
all  idle,  and  some  evidently  laughing  at  their  master. 

(E.  43.)  The  master,  who  is  73  years  of  age,  is  past  work,  and 
totally  inefficient  :  no  system.     It  is  a  wretchedly  bad  school. 

(E.  24.)  The  master  is  self-taught,  and  formerly  a  soldier  ;  in  no 
degree  qualified  for  a  teacher.  The  school-room  is  a  dark,  low  cellar, 
in  which  I  found  47  children,  who  were  dirty,  and  had  little  or  nothing 
to  occupy  them,  and  consequently  were  noisy  and  disorderly.  This 
may  well  be  classed  among  the  numerous  mock  schools  in  this  part  of 
your  district. 

(C.  81.)  In  this  school  80  children  were  found  crammed  into  a 
room  15  feet  square.  The  master  wanting  in  ability  and  energy  ;  the 
books  dirty  ;  the  room  in  a  slovenly  state,  and  used  partly  as  a  barber's 
shop. 

(B.  8.)  This  school  is  in  a  court,  well  known  as  one  of  the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  town,  where  every  description  of  filth  is  accumulated. 
The  children  are  crowded  together  in  a  small  rooip,  and  the  utter 
disregard  of  personal  cleanliness  equally  evident  in  the  master  as  in  the 
children. 

Out  of  the  427  schools  in  this  district,  76  only,  that  is,  not  so  much 
as  one-fifth,  are  good  efficient  schools  ;  26  more  are  only  tolerably 
good  ;  146  are  considerably  inferior  to  these  last  ;  112  are  so  low  in 
quality  that  the  term  indifferent  is  better  than  they  deserve  ;  and  66 
are  not  only  of  no  value  but  positively  mischievous,  as  deceptions  and 
a  fraud  upon  the  poor  ignorant  parents  who  pay  the  school  fees. 
These  are  schools  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  and  a  few  of 
tiieni  in  the  four  northern  counties  ;  and  from  all  we  know  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  if  a  similar  inquiry  were  instituted  into  all  schools 
for  the  humbler  classes  throusrhout  the  country,  the  results  Avould  be 


*  Keport,  April  no,  18.51,  pp.  11-13. 
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very  similar.  The  inspectors  have  no  direct  power  to  check  the  Part  I. 
evasion  of  the  true  object  of  the  law,  even  where  a  good  school  is  ^ 
available.  We  may  suggest  and  urge  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the 
factory  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  children  removed  from  a  bad  to 
a  good  school  where  that  is  easily  practicable  ;  but  we  can  do  no  nioi'e. 
The  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  39.)  gives  us  power  to  annul  a  school- 
master's certificate  if  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  unfit  to  instruct 
children  "  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  ;" 
but  under  terms  so  undefined  it  is  obvious  that  our  power  of  interference 
amounts  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  if  the  school  be  held  in  a  low  damp 
cellar,  we  have  no  authority  whatever  to  require  that  the  children  shall 
be  removed  to  a  proper  school-room. 

Mr.  Horner  accuses  the  frarner  of  the  Act  of  1833  of  indif- ^^'••.  Homer's 

r.  1  .  mi       •  f  '   •  >)  ^  •  f  criticism  on 

ference  to  education.     "  Ihe  imperfect  provisions,    he  says,    "of  Act  of  1833. 

"  the  Act  of  1833  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which 

''  I  have  often  heard  made,  that  in  the  clauses  making  atten- 

"  dance  at  a  school  imperative,  the   passers    of   that   Act  had 

"  education   much   less    on   their   mind   than   the   providing  a 

**  security  against  the  children  being  employed  in  the  factories 

"  for  a  longer  time  than  that  to  which  the  Act  restricted  their 

"  daily  labour.     The  so-called  education  clauses  enact  no  more 

"  than  that  the  children  shall  attend  a  school ;  nothing  is  said 

"  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  education  which  they  are  to 

"  receive.'' 

This  applies  to  the  Act  of  1833  only  as  it  was  altered  by  the  Applies  only  to 
House  of  Lords.  By  the  educational  clauses  as  they  passed  the  t,y  the  Lords. 
Commons,  the  inspector  was  not  merely  authorized  but  required 
to  establish  factory  schools  wherever  he  thought  them  desirable, 
and  he  had  in  the  poor  rate  an  unlimited  fund  for  their  creation 
and  support.  He  could  dismiss  a  master  or  disallow  his  cer- 
tificates, if  he  thought  him  in  any  way  unfit  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 

Mr.  Horner,t  when  in  the  last  year  of  his  service,  alluding  to 
the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  law,  gave  an  unfavourable 
account,  among  otjier  things,  of  its  educational  results. 

I  have  in  many  former  reports  brought  the  subject  of  over-working  Mr.  Horner's 
prominently  forward  ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  observations  on 
how  punishment  can  be  evaded  ;  I  have  shown  the  injustice  to  the  *^|^6  failure  of 
mill-owner  who  strictly  observes   the  limits,  and  the  injury  to  all  the  ^  ^^j^^"^^^^^^° 
workpeople  who  are  not  employed  on  piece-work,  but  receive  weekly  ^^^^ 
wages.    I  have  also  suggested  remedies  which  might  be  applied  without 
imposing  any  fresh  restraints  that  would  be  onerous  or  even  incon- 
venient to  mill-owners  who  obey  the  law.     But  as  there  is  evidently  no 
disposition,  in  any  quarter,  to  have   the   glaring    defects  in  the   law 
corrected,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  bubject  any 

*  Report  for  October  1855,  p.  18. 

t  lleport,  April  30,  1859  pp.  8  and9.  •    ■ 
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Part  I.       more.     I  have  also  pointed  out,  at  some  length,  in  former  reports,  how 
the  education  of  tlic  children,  professedly  provided  for,  is,  in  numerous 
^P  cases,  an  utter  mockery,  how  the  protection  of  the  workpeople  against 

bodily  injuries  and  death  from  uiifenced  machinery,  also  professedly 
provided  for,  has  become,  practically,  a  dead  letter  ;  and  how  the 
reporting  of  accidents  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mere  waste  of  the  public 
money.  These  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  will,  I 
presume,  continue  ;  for  those  who  formerly  took  an  active  interest  in 
this  question,  and  those  whom  it  most  directly  concerns,  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  good  which  the  factory  legislation  has  done  and  is 
doing,  notwithstanding  these  imperfections.  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
especially  incumbent  ujion  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  defects  in  the  law  which  its  practical  working  have 
brought  to  light,  and  Avhich,  at  the  same  time,  might  be  easily  remedied, 
because,  in  all  probability,  this  is  the  last  report  which  I  shall  make. 

The  difficulties  of  providing  efficient  education  are  not  so  great 
now  as  they   were   in    1833,    or    even    ten   years  later.      The 
Commissioners   on   the  Employment   of  Children   reported,   in 
1843— 
Report  of  "12.  That  the  means  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  are 

piovment^Com^  ^^  grievously  defective  that  in  all  the  districts  great  numbers  of 
missioners  in     children  are  growing  up  without  any  religious,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual training,  nothing  being  done  to  form  them  to  habits  of 
order,  sobriety,  honesty,  or  forethought,  or  even  to  restrain  them 
from  vice  and  crime. 

"  13.  That  in  the  towns  which  have  suddenly  sprung  up  under 
the  successful  pursuit  of  some  new  trade  or  manufacture,  no 
provision  is  made  for  education,  nor  for  affi^rding  the  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  and  training ;  nor,  in  general,  is 
there  any  provision  whatever  for  the  extension  of  educational 
and  religious  institutions  corresponding  with  the  extension  of 
the  population. 

"  14.  That  there  is  not  a  single  district  in  which  the  means  of 
instruction  are  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  while  in 
some  the  schools  are  insufficient  for  the  education  of  one  third 
of  the  population. 

''21.  That  even  in  the  day  schools  which  do  exist  the  teachers, 
with  some  striking  exceptions,  are  wholly  unqualified  for  their 
office."  * 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  necessarj-  not  only  to  require 
the  children  to  attend  schools,  but  to  provide  schools  for  their 
attendance. 

At  present  good  schools  exist,  or  if  any  attention  were  paid 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  pp.  201 
and  202. 
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by  the   mill-owners  to  the  selection   of  schoolmasters,    would  Part  I. 

immediately  be  called  into  existence.  Chap. 3. 

"  My  attention/'  says  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  report  for  October        

1850,  pp.  54  and  55  : — 

has  been  specially  directed  bj  each  of  the   sub-inspectors   in  York-  State  of  schools 
shire,  especially  by  Mr.  Bates  and  Captain  Hart,  during  the  last  half-  i"!  ^  -^  • 
year,  to  the  state  and  condition  of  different  schools  in  their  respective 
districts. 

In  some  cases  repeated  representations  have  been  made,  without 
effect,  to  the  occupiers  of  extensive  works,  as  to  the  inefficient  state  and 
condition  of  the  schools  under  their  own  immediate  control.  This,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  occurred  in  some  cases  with  persons  of  education  and 
experience,  who  would  resent  with  indignation  any  charge  of  a  want  of 
sympathy  on  their  part  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  All 
admit  in  words  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  by  their  conduct 
declare  it  to  be  of  little  value. 

Sometimes  the  appeals  made  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  teachers, 
but  often  the  change  has  been  of  little  service,  either  from  want  of 
sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  or  because  such  terms 
have  been  prescribed  as  to  preclude  any  properly  qualified  persons  from 
seeking,  or,  if  appointed,  from  retaining  the  office.  In  other  cases  the 
office  of  teacher  has  been  found  a  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  a 
dependant,  or  for  a  workman  suffering  under  some  serious  injury,  for 
which  the  mill-occupier  considered  himself  morally  bound  to  find  him 
employment.  In  such  cases,  provided  the  party  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  he  is  forthwith  appointed  schoolmaster,  without  any  reference  as 
to  his  ability  to  convey  instruction  to  others,  or  to  introduce  and 
support  the  necessary  discipline  of  a  school.  The  children  employed 
by  such  mill-occupier  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school,  and  the  teacher 
receives  either  a  small  weekly  payment  or  the  sum  of  2d.  per  week  for 
each  child.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  obeyed,  and  the  compassion  of 
the  mill-occupier  for  his  dependant  or  injured  servant  is  evinced,  at 
the  sacrifice,  however,  of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  children 
committed  to  his  care. 

In  a  recent  case  a  mill-occupier  refused  to  permit  the  children 
employed  by  him  to  attend  a  well-conducted  and  efficient  school  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  factory  which  had  been  recently  occu- 
pied by  him  for  the  first  time.  He  established  a  school  expressly  for 
those  children,  in  opposition  to  the  urgent  appeals  against  such  a 
system  on  the  part  of  both  the  sub-inspector  and  myself,  convinced  as 
we  were  from  the  mode  in  which  another  school,  under  the  control  of 
the  same  mill-occupier,  had  been  long  conducted,  that  no  sufficient 
care  and  improvement  would  be  obtained  for  the  children  in  question. 

In  other  cases,  I  have  visited  schools  in  which  there  has  been  a  total 
absence  of  all  attempt  to  introduce  method  or  discipline  —  where  con- 
stant disorder  prevails,  and  where  the  children  are  permitted  to  attend 
without  the  slightest  regulation  as  to  cleanliness  of  dress  or  person. 
This  has  occurred  after  repeated  appeals  both  to  the  schoolmaster  and 
to  the  employer  of  the  children  to  adopt  a  better  system.  The  only 
authority  with  which  an  inspector  is  entrusted,  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  inefficient  schools,  is  set  forth  in  the  39th  section  of 
the  7  Vict.  c.  15.  It  will  be  easily  seen  how  any  wary  mill-occupier  or 
schoolmaster  may  easily  guard  himself  against  the  exercise,  on  the  part 
of  the  inspector,  of  the  authority  I  have  described  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
how  an  inspector  may  be  unable,  under  such  limited  authority,  to  benefit 
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Part  I.       the  children,  while  their  attendance  at  such  a  school  must  be  altogether 
useless,  except  as  a  means  of  preventing  their  being  overworked  by 
^^'    '      extended  hours  of  labour. 
Recommenda-        The    remedy  whicli  we  recommend  is    to  enact  that    after 
spe°to^^mist      ^    specified   day  no    certificate    of   scliool   attendance   shall   be 
certify  schools   valid  unless  the  school   from    which  it  issued  shall  have  been 
their  certificates  declared    by    an    Inspector    to   be    excellent,   good,  or  fair  for 
can  be  taken,     ^j^g^^  purpose.       This    declaration    should     be     valid    for    one 
year,  and  lists    of  the  schools  so  declared  fit    to  grant    certi- 
ficates should  be  published  in  the  local  papers.      Few  of  the 
schools   now  receiving   annual   grants   from   the  Privy  Council 
would  be  excluded.     Out  of  7,646  such  schools,   5,770  are  re- 
ported by  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors  as  excellent,  good,  or 
fair,  even  for  the  purpose  of  training  apprentices,  the  highest  of 
scholastic  functions. 

2.  Printworks. 
The  law  with  respect  to  printworks  is  contained  in  the  8  &  9 
Vict.  c.  28.     It  prohibits  the  employment  in  these  works  of  chil- 
I  dren  under  eight,  and  it  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  females 

and  of  children  under  13  between  ten  at  night  and  six  in  the 
morning.  It  also  provides  that  during  each  half  year  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  and  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  31st  December,  in  which  a  child  under  13  is  employed,  it  shaU 
attend  school  for  150  hours,  distributed  over  30  days,  in  each  half 
year,  not  more  than  five  hours  being  reckoned  in  any  one  day. 
The  ground  for  the  legislative  distinction  between  factories  and 
printworks  appears  to  have  been  that  the  demand  for  the  article 
produced  by  the  printworks  has  hitherto  been  liable  to  such 
sudden  and  irregular  changes  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of 
labour  at  particular  times,  and  thus  to  make  it  more  difficult 
in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of  factories  to  divide  the  children 
into  sets  for  alternate  labour. 
Legal  pro-  Such  of  these  provisions  as  refer  to  education  appear  to  be 

printworks^  of  little  use.  The  following  extracts  from  the  inspectors'  reports 
clearly  show  the  cause  to  which  this  is  due,  and  the  general 
evidence  that  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  great  evil  with 
which  ordinary  schools  have  to  contend  supply  any  confir- 
mation which  their  authority  may  require. 

Mr.  Redgrave's  report  of  October  1857,  contains  the  following 
statement  of  the  actual  working  of  these  clauses  :  *  — 

Mr,  Redgrave's      Under  ordinary  circumstance    the  children  attend  school  morning 
evidence.  ^^^  afternoon  for  30  days,  for  at  least  five  hours  each  day,  and  upon 

*  Reports  from  Inspectors  of  Factories,  Oct.  1857,  pp.  41-43. 
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the  expiration  of  the  30  days,  the  statutory  total  of  150  hours  having       Part  I. 
been  attained, — having,  in  their  language,  "  made  up  their  book," — they 

return  to  the  printwork,  where  they  continue  until  the  six  months  have  ^ 

expired,  when   another  instalment  of  school  attendance  becomes  due, 
and  they  again  seek  the  school  until  the  book  is  again  made  up. 

The   principals  of  one   establishment  in   my   district   have   always  Irregularity  of 
evinced  good  feeling  in  their  dealings  with  tlieir  hands  ;  they  promote  attendance 
by  many  means  their  social  comfort,  and  they  have  always  expressed  <i^^troys  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Printwork  Act, 
not   because  of  its  interference   of  the  work  in  their  establishment, 
but  on  account  of  its  inefficiency.     I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the 
managers  who  takes  a  great  and  active  interest  in  the  schools  of  his 
parish,  that  at  his  visits  to  the  school,  and  during  his  superintendence 
of  classes,  he  has  found  very  many  boys,  having  attended  school  for 
the  required  number  of  hours  (150)  who,  when   they  return  to  school 
after  the  expiration  of  their  six  months'  Avork  in  the  printwork,  are  in 
the  same  condition   as  when  they  first  attended  school   as  printwork 
boys,  that  they  have  lost  all  that  they  gained  by  their  previous  school 
attendance,  and  that  frequently  boys  take  a  worse  position  in  the  school 
than  that  which  they  held  at  their  previous  school  attendance. 

In  some  establishments  the  children  attend  school  whenever  their 
services  are  not  required  by  reason  of  slackness  in  any  particular 
branch  of  the  trade  ;  they  may  attend  school  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
then  work  for  a  like  or  longer  period,  and  thus  continue  in  unequal 
alternations  of  work  and  school  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

In  other  printworks  the  children's  attendance  at  school  is  made  to  Law  observed 
depend  altogether  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  work  in  the  establishment ;  but  of  little  use. 
the  requisite  number  of  hours  is  made  up  each  six  months  by  instal- 
ments consisting  of  from  three  to  five  hours  at  a  time,  spreading  over 
perhaps  the  whole  six  months.  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  Avhich 
the  regulations  for  school  attendance  can  be  observed  with  strict  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  with  complete  non-interference  with 
the  work  carried  on,  and  with  the  very  slightest  advantage  to  the 
children  themselves,  came  recently  under  my  notice. 

Upon  visiting  that  establishment  I  examined  many  of  the  children 
as  to  the  duration  of  their  school  attendance,  and  inspected  the  registers 
and  certificate  books  of  school  attendance.  It  appeared  that  in  every 
instance  into  which  I  inquired  that  the  children  had  attended  the 
school  for  the  proper  number  of  hours,  and  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
the  law  had  been  observed  to  the  letter.  Sometimes  a  child  would 
attend  school  for  the  number  of  hours  required  by  law  at  one  period 
of  the  day,  sometimes  at  another  period,  but  never  regularly  ;  for 
instance,  the  attendance  on  one  day  might  be  from  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m., 
on  another  day  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  ;  and  the  child  might  not  appear 
at  school  again  for  several  days,  when  it  would  attend,  perhaps,  from 
3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  then  it  might  attend  for  three  or  four  days  con- 
secutively or  for  a  week,  then  it  would  not  appear  in  school  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  after  that,  upon  some  odd  days  at  some  odd  hours, 
when  the  operative  who  employed  it  chose  to  spare  it  ;  and  thus  the 
child  Avas,  as  it  were,  buffeted  from  school  to  work,  from  work  to 
school,  until  the  tale  of  150  hours  was  told. 

Mr.  Horner  .ays,-  ^     ,^i7"'' 

Of  all  the  mockeries  of  the  education  which  the  Legislature  in- 
tended that  children  employed  in  factories  and  printworjis  should 
receive,  by  the  enactments  for  that  end,  none  is  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in  printworks. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  3. 


Joint  evidence 
of  all  the  In- 
spectors of 
Factories. 


Observations. 


The  cliildron  sometimes  .attend  one  hour  in  the  day  ;  are  then 
away  for  a  Avcek,  and  attend  another  hour  ;  and  so  on  in  the  most 
irrejTuhir  way,  until  a  pressure  comes  to  make  up  their  qualification, 
and  then  they  attend  the  five  hours  daily.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  attendance  certified  is  often  set  down  carelessly,  and  iiometimes 
fraudulently.* 

The  whole  body  of  inspectors,  &c.,  by  their  joint  report  of 
October  1855,  thus  denounce  the  system  :— 

There  is  a  part  of  that  Act  to  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call 
your  earnest  attention,  namely,  the  provisions  for  the  school  attendance 
of  children  employed  in  printworks.  Every  such  child  must  attend  a 
school  for  150  hours  in  every  half-year  ;  that  is,  the  employment 
becomes  illegal  on  any  day  if  during  the  six  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  day  the  child  has  not  attended  some  school  for  150  hours, 
with  the  restriction  that  the  attendance  shall  not  have  been  more  thaa 
five  hours  on  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  25  hours  in  any  one  week  ; 
in  other  words,  more  than  the  five  and  the  25  hours  do  not  count. 
There  are  some  instances  of  the  owners  of  printworks  having  provided 
good  schools,  and  in  such  cases,  and  when  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren is  carefully  looked  after,  and  they  arc  not  stinted  to  the  legal 
minimum  of  attendance,  such  schooling  may  do  good  ;  but  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  these  children,  this  nominal  school  attendance 
has  been  found  in  practice  not  only  a  farce,  but  a  mischievous  delusion, 
for  it  is  a  semblance  of  education  without  any  reality.  The  children 
get  no  good  ;  their  attendance  at  school  is  at  uncertain  intervals,  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the  statute  number  of  150  hours  ;  and 
the  records  of  such  very  irregular  attendance,  required  by  the  law  to 
be  made  out  by  the  teachers,  can  be  very  little  relied  upon. 

An  amendment  of  this  part  of  the  Printworks  Act  is  much  wanted. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  the  children  in  these  Avorks  to 
prevent  their  labour  being  restricted,  as  in  the  factories,  to  half  a  day, 
with  a  regular  attendance  at  school  of  three  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
in  every  Aveek  ;  so  that  the  day's  w^ork  might  be  done  by  two  sets  of 
children. 

We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  bring  this  subject  forward,  be- 
cause we  should  be  sorry  if,  from  ignorance  of  the  actual  Avorking  of 
the  so-called  education  clauses  of  the  PrintAvorks  Act,  they  should  be 
quoted  as  a  good  precedent  to  folloAv.f 

Messrs.  Horner,  Howell,  Kincaid,  and  Redgrave,  whose  joint 
report  we  have  just  quoted,  recommend,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
extension  to  printworks  of  tl^e  half-time  system,  the  restriction 
of  the  labour  of  the  children  to  half  a  day,  and  the  requisition  of 
three  hours'  schooling  every  day.  Another  mode  of  efiecting  the 
same  object,  perhaps  with  less  benefit  to  the  children,  but  also 
with  less  interference  with  the  manufacturer,  would  be  to 
restrict  the  children  to  alternate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate 
days  being  devoted  to  school.  The  anticipations  expressed  in 
1837  that  any  interference  whatever  with  the  hours  of  labour 


*  Report  for  October  185.3,  pp.  10,  11. 
\  Report  for  October  1853,  p.  114. 
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would  be  fatal  to  a  trade  in  -whicli  idleness  for  weeks  is  sue-  P^et  I. 
ceeded  by  a  pressure  of  business  twice  as  great  as  that  which  Chap.  3. 
can  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  hours,  have  not  been  verified. 
Since  that  time  infants  under  eight  years  old  have  been  excluded 
from  printworks,  and  children  under  13  and  women  are  excluded 
from  night  work.  Yet  calico  printing  is  more  prosperous  than 
it  ever  was.  Block  printing,  which  required  the  employment  of 
children  as  teerers,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  machine  printing. 


3.  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Ml'.  Tremenlieere,     the    Inspector   of    mines    has  for    many  Information  as 
years  published  annual  reports  upon  the  state  and  character  of  districts, 
the  population  engaged  in  th(3  collieries  and  iron-mines,  and  upon 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  taking  measures  to  improve  it. 
The  reports  of  our  own  Assistant  Commissioners  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Coode  also  contain  valuable  information  upon  the  subject. 

The  total  number  of  persons  returned  at  the  last  census  as  Number  of 

persons  em- 

mmers,  was —  ployed  in 

mines. 
Coal-miners        _  -  -     219,015 

Iron-miners         -  -  .       28,008 

Lead-miners       -  -  -       22,530 

Copper-miners    -  -  -       22,386 

Tin-miners  _  _  _       15,050 


Total      -     306.989 


Thus  247,023  were  employed  in  coal  or  iron  mines,  and 
59,966  in  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin. 

There  is  a   singular  contrast  between  the  colliers  and  iron-  Contrast  be- 

.•  tween  colliers 

miners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  men  who  are  employed  m  the  andiron-miners 

mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  on  the  other.     The  reports  of  the  ^^'^  lead,  cop- 
_  '       1  ^     '  ^  _    per,  and  tm 

condition  of  the  latter  are  on  the  whole  favourable  as  to  their  miners, 
morality,  their  intelligence,  and  their  state  of  education.     They 
are,  generally  speaking,  frugal,  orderly,  and  comfortable. 

Mr.  Tremeuheere  speaks  of  the  Cornish  miners  as  very  intelli-  Cornish  miners. 
gent;— 

Every  stranger  who  comes  in  contact  -with  them  is  disposed  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  intellectual  capacity  of  the  class  of  miners  in  this 
country  reaches  a  standard  above  the  average  of  a  labouring  population. 

.  .  ,  Clergymen,  strangers  to  the  county,  find  that  their  addresses 
from  the  pulpit  are  readily  understood  and  commented  on  by  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Men  of  science  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  skill  exhibited 
by  the  working  miners  in  relation  to  their  various  occupations. 
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I'Aiix  I.  Mr.  Foster*  describes  the  lead-miners  of  Durham  as — , 

Chap.  3.       A  steady,  provident,  orderly,   and   industrious  people — a  high  minded 

people,  disdaining  pauperism  as  the  deepest  degradation.     He  adds  that 

Durham  lead-     (jjey  are  remarkably  intelligent  and  generally  well  educated  ;    there 
miners.  ^^^  books  in  almost  every  house,  attendance   at  public  service  is  the 

rule  not  the  exception,  and  profane  language  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 

The   colliers   are    not   ill-natured,    ill-disposed,    or    criminal. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Mining  Commissioners  as 
to  their  general  character  went  to  prove  the  opposite.     The  in- 
ch f      quiry  took  place  in  1842  and  1843,  soon  after  the  disturbances 
the  colliers.        whicli  prevailed  in  the  summer  of  the  former  year   in  several 
parts  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  but  pagesf  of 
the  report  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the  simple-minded,  good- 
natured,  and  harmless   character  of    the  colliers,  and  of  their 
o-ratitude  to  those  who  treated  them  with  kindness. 
Temptations  to      On   the   other   hand,    the    nature    of  their   occupation    and 
ex^OT  d*^^^  ^^^  *^®  circumstances  under   whicli  it  is  pursued,  expose  them  to 
peculiar  temptations  whicli  ought  to  be  met  by  a  more  than 
usually  careful  education.       Their  occupation  is  very  dangerous, 
unpleasant,   and   dirty,   and    does   not  require  that  exercise  of 
individual  judgment  and  enterprise  which  developes  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tin,  lead,    and  copper   miners.      The  adult  collier 
population  grew  up  before  the    employment  of  women  and  of 
children   under   ten  was   forbidden.     Most  of  them  were   sent 
into  the  pits  before  they  obtained  the  very  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, and  they  are  the  sons  and  brothers  of  women  who  were 
exposed  to  all  the  evil  results,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  sort  of 
labour  utterly  unsuitable  for  their  sex.     Besides  this,  the  field 
of  employment  for  colliers  is  so   large,    and  the  sort    of  skill 
required   is  so  similar   in  all   parts  of  the   country,  that   they 
are  migratory  and  unsettled,   and  are  thus  brought  much  less 
under  the  influence  of  persons  of  superior  rank  than  those  whose 
employment  is  more  continuous. 
Bad  dwellings.       The    result    is    that   their    dwellings    are    often — to    use   Mr. 
Foster's  words — "  miserable  and  repulsive,"  and  so  crowded  as 
to  prevent  any  proper  separation  of  the  sexes.      "Till  a  com- 
"  paratively  recent  period,"  says  Mr.  Foster,!    every  effort  to 
"  improve  their  dwellings  was  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  met 
"  by  the  cry  that  it  was  an  attempt  to   enslave   the  workmen, 
"  that  is,   to    attach  them   to  one  spot,  and  abridge  the  easy 

*  Eeport,  p.  7. 

I  ]\Iidland  Mining  Commission,  p.  cxxiv.,  &c. 

j  Report,  p.  322, 
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"  freedom  with  which  they  quit  one  employment  for  another,       Pabt  I. 

"  or  in  case  of  a  combination  against  their  masters,  tm'n  out  of      Chap.  3. 

''  their  dwellings  and  bivouac  in  the  open  country."  

The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that  the  mode  of  life  Intemperance 

and  extrava- 
of  the  colliers  is  reckless,  improvident,  and  coarse.     Thej''  often  gance. 

earn  high  wages  with  short  hours,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they 

spend  their  money  not  merely  in  intemperance  of  the  ordinary 

kind,  but  in  the  strange  and  almost  unmeaning  extravagance,  with 

which  sailors  in  former  times  squandered  their  prize-money.    Mr. 

Tremenheere  says,   "  Poultry,  especially   geese    and    ducks,  the  Evils  which 

"  earliest  and  choicest  vegetables,  (e.g.,  asparagus,  green  peas,  and  ^^^^ 

"  new  potatoes  when  they  first  appear  in  the  market),  occasion- 

"  ally  even  port  wine  drunk  out  of  tumblers  and  basins,  beer  and 

"  spirits  in  great  quantities ;  meat  in  abundance  extravagantly 

"  cooked  ;  excursions  in  carts  and  cars,  gambling,  &:c.,  are  the 

"  well-known  objects  on  which  their  money  is  squandered."* 

The  evils  which  this  state  of  things  entails  upon  the  colliers 
themselves  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The  evils  in- 
flicted on  the  community  at  large  are  not  so  obvious  to 
cursory  inspection,  but  are  not  the  less  important.  The  copper, 
lead,  and  other  miners  live  on  good  terms  with  their  employers. 
In  the  collieries  disputes,  which  lead  to  strikes,  are  of  very 
common  occurrence.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  strikes,  but  it  is  obvious  that  their 
occurrence  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  that  every  influence  which 
raises  the  intelligence  and  refines  and  improves  the  morals  of  the^ 
labouring  population  tends  to  prevent  them. 

The  general  character  and  position  of  the  iron  miners  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  colliers,  and  the  description  here  given  applies  to 
both. 

The  existing  legal  provisions  as  to  collieries  are  as  follows.  Legal  pro- 
The  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  99.  subjected  mines  and  collieries  to  inspection  ^-^ers^^g'^  g 
and  prohibited  the  'employment  in  them  of  all  females  and  of  Vict.  c.  99.,  and 
boys  under  the  age  of  10.     By  the   23  &  24.  Vict.  c.  151.  it  is  ;_  fg/*  ''"''• 
provided  that  after  the   1st  of  July  J  861,  no  male    under  12 
shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  or  colliery  unless  before  he  is 
employed  the  owner  of  the  mine  shaU  obtain  a  certificate  from  a 
competent  schoolmaster  that  he  can  read  and  write,  or  unless  in 
every  second  and  subsequent  lunar  month  of  his  employment  the 
owner  shall  obtain  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  a  competent 
schoolmaster  that  he  has  attended  school  not  less  than  three 

*  Tremenheere's  Report,  18.50,  p.  10. 
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iPAKT  I.      hours  a  day  for  two  days  in  each  week  during  the  lunar  month 
Chap.  3.      immediately  preceding,  exclusive  of  any  attendance  on  Sundays. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  first  of  these  Acts   there  is  some 

evidence  that  its  provisions  are  not  properly  carried  out. 

"  In  the  colliery  districts,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  boys  are  sent 
"  into  the  pits  at  eight,  seven,  and  even  six  years  old,  and  at 
'  this  tender  age  to  15,  earn  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  some 
"  even  more.  In  the  Auckland  Union  there  are  six  per  cent, 
"  and  in  Durham  nine  per  cent,  of  the  collier  hoys  under  ](> 
"  years  of  age,  according  to  the  best  calculation  I  can  make.  .  . 
"  I  saw  in  a  school  record  the  name  and  age  of  a  boy  who  had 
"  been  removed  the  week  before  at  six  years  and  three 
"  months  old  to  go  into  the  coal  pit,  and  in  a  collier  dwelling  I 
"  was  shown  the  fly  leaf  of  the  family  Bible,  in  which  the  dates 
"  of  the  children's  births  had  been  manifestly  altered,  so  as  to 
"  add  two  years  to  the  age  of  each,  in  order  to  enable  a  widow 
"  to  get  her  boys  employed.  This  unnatural  pressure  into 
"  labour  proceeds  from  the  collier  families  themselves  rather 
"  than  from  the  employers,  who  say  they  could  to  a  much 
"  greater  extent  substitute  machinery  for  boy  labour,  but  that  it 
"  would  give  dissatisfaction  to  parents."  Mr.  Kennedy  also 
says,  "  the  law  is  not  observed  in  some  parts,  and  better  in- 
"  spection  is  wanted  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Act." 

The  Act  gives  no  power  to  inspectors  to  disallow  the  certificates 
given  by  an  incompetent  master,  and  provides  no  test  of  compe- 
tency. It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  test  the 
certificate  will  prove  to  be  of  little  use.  With  reference  to  the 
importance  of  a  certificate  that  the  boy  can  read  and  write,  we 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  reports  : — 

What  is  now,  by  universal  consent,  in  all  but  a  very  few  and  very 
favoured  localities,  the  mental  condition  of  the  very  great  majority, 
probably  at  least  tlirce-fourths,  of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  coal- 
mining districts  who  have  passed  through  the  excellent  schools  that  are 
now  everywhere  accessible  to  them,   and  gone  to  the  work  and  occu- 
Mr.  Tremen-     pation  of  their   lives  ?     Within  two  or  three  years  after  they  have 
heere  as  to  the   j^ft  school  they  were  found  to  have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little 
state  of  educa-  they  had  ever  learned,  they  cannot  read  in  a  manner  to  profit  by  or 
who  have  been  ^^^c  the  least  pleasure  in  reading  ;  they  cannot  understand  the  common 
at  school.  language  of  books  ;  they  cannot  write  a  letter  ;  they  are  unable  to  do  a 

simple  sum  in  arithmetic.  Except,  therefore,  for  whatever  amount  of 
moral  influence  may  have  been  exercised  over  and  impressed  itself 
upon  their  characters  during  their  short  and  desultory  attendance  at 
the  day  schools,  which  they  leave  generally  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  10,  seldom  staying  till  after  11,  their  so-called  education  amounts 
to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  employers  and  the 
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Government  in  providing  good  scliool-houses  and  "well-traincd  masters       Fakt  1 
and  mistresses  has  been,  practically,  all  but  thrown  away.  Qj,3p  « 

It  may  be  asked  why  is  it  that  three-fourths  of  these  boys  who  have  

passed  througlx  the  day  schools  so  soon  lose  nearly  all  they  have  learnt. 
It  is  because  they  have  little  or  no  encouragement  at  their  homes  to 
keep  up  what  they  have  learnt  at  school,  because  in  England  and  Wales 
they  do  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  attend  any  evening  school,  and 
because  the  little  power  of  reading  which  some  may  keep  up  for  a  time 
by  attending  the  Sunday  schools  does  little  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
secular  reading,  which  they  therefore  soon  give  up  the  effort  to  practise 
either  for  amusement  or  instruction. 

This  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  all  boys  engaged 
in  mines  and  collieries,  whether  provided  or  not  with  a  certificate 
of  ability  to  read  and  write,  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school 
for  the  time  specified  in  the  Act.  The  evidence  contained  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  section,  further  proves  that  attendance  at 
school  is  in  itself  of  little  value  unless  the  character  of  the  school 
is  guaranteed  by  an  inspector's  certificate  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended already  for  factor}^  schools. 


IV. — Private  Compulsion  exercised  by  Employers  of 

Labour. 

The  main  objections  to  the  plan  of  general  legislative  com-  London  Lead 
pulsion  do  not  apply  to  private  compulsion  exercised  by  em-gl^^^^^ 
ployers  on  their  workmen  as  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
As  the  relation  between  employers  and  workmen  is  one  of  con- 
tract, and  can  be  determined  at  pleasure  by  either  party,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  any  terms  into  it  to 
which  both  sides  consent ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  workmen 
is  manageable,  whilst  their  occupations  are  uniform,  the  practical 
difiiculty  of  devising  the  arrangements  required  for  the  purposes 
of  education  is  easily  overcome.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners 
met  with  many  instances  in  which  important  and  in  some  cases 
very  successful  eff'orts  had  been  made  by  employers  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of  their  Avorkmen.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  such  efforts  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr,  Foster's*  report  on  the  London  Lead  Company's  system. 
It  is  so  important  that  we  extract  the  greater  part  of  it. 

The  Company's  mining  estate  consists  of  large  patches  here   and  The  Com- 
Ihere,  extending  over  a  district  of  country  about  30  miles  long  and  10  pany's  miners, 
broad,  which  is  annually  inspected  by  a  deputation  from  the  court  of 
directors  in  London.     The  miners  here,  as  in  Weardale,  work  at  their 

*  Eeport,  pp.  366,  367 
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own  risk.  Their  "  bargains  "  are  let  to  them  quarterly,  but  the  pecu- 
niary settlements  are  annual,  and  hei'e,  as  elsewhere,  a  monthly  allow- 
ance, called  subsistence  money,  is  advanced  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants  during  the  year.  The  balances  due  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  of  various  amounts.  The  more  fortunate  miners  invest  them  in 
land  or  house  projierty,  while  small  sums  are  committed  to  the  savings 
bank.  A  neat  row  of  cottages  got  up  by  miners  for  themselves  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  Middleton.  The  Company  have  likewise  built  a 
number  which  they  let  at  a  low  rent  to  their  own  people,  and  never 
allow  to  want  repairs.  These  generally  consist  of  four  apartments, 
with  proper  outhouses,  and  a  neat  garden  to  each  dwelling,  the  fountain 
being  the  only  thing  used  in  common.  There  are  premiums  given  at 
the  annual  inspection  for  the  best  kept  houses  and  gai'dens. 

In  the  Company's  educational  system  the  respective  duties  and 
of  responsibilities  of  employers  and  parents  are  fully  recognized,  and 
the  religious  views  of  the  parents  meet  with  due  regard.  The  Bible 
is  made  the  groundwork  of  the  teaching,  and  the  several  catechisms 
and  other  books  in  use  have  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  avoid- 
ing sectarian  peculiarities,  while  giving  to  the  children  a  knowledge  of 

the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  common    Christianity 

********* 

The  distinguishing  feature  *  *  *  *  * 

is,  that  schooling  here  is  strictly  compulsory.  The  Lead  Com- 
pany, holding  in  their  dependence  a  population  of  above  10,000, 
require  that  every  boy  be  sent  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to 
twelve,  and  every  girl  from  six  to  fourteen,  if  she  remain  so  long 
under  the  parental  roof ;  the  reason  of  the  dift'erence  being,  that  boys 
of  twelve  are  available  for  the  lead  washing,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  gained  as  much  literary  instruction  at  twelve  as  the  girls  at 
fourteen,  because  much  of  the  girls'  school-time  is  occupied  with  needle- 
work. Each  school  is  conducted  by  a  master  and  mistress,  who  employ 
the  elder  pupils  as  monitors,  some  of  whom  receive  small  payjnents. 
The  girls  are  found  extremely  useful  in  this  respect,  being  more  apt, 
cheei-ful,  and  kindly  teachers  than  boys  ;  and  they  derive  from  this 
occupation  a  valuable  preparation  for  becoming  mothers.  The  parents 
pay  Is.  a  quarter  for  each  child,  and  those  not  in  the  Company's 
service  2s.  6d.  Children  not  sent  to  school  till  after  six  years  of  age, 
or  attending  irregularly,  or  from  any  other  cause  not  making  due 
proficiency,  are  not  released  at  12  or  14,  but  are  obliged  to  attend  till 
they  have  given  satisfaction  ;  and  no  boy  is  admissible  to  Avork  for  the 
Company  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of  having  complied  with  all 
the  regulations. 

In  case  of  any  being  detained  from  school,  or  permitted  to  neglect  it, 
the  father  is  taken  to  task  when  he  presents  himself  for  the  next 
quarter's  engagement,  which  would  be  refused  if  he  declined  sending 
his  children.  This,  however,  never  happens  ;  but  fines  of  5s.  have  been 
sometimes  imposed  for  the  children's  irregularity  of  attendance.  If 
sickness  is  pleaded,  one  of  the  surgeons  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company  must  be  sent  for  to  examine  the  case,  and  certify  the  fact 
of  inability  to  attend. 

The  Company  likewise  require  attendance  at  Sunday  school  and 
public  worship  ;  and  this  to  be  continued  on  the  part  of  boys  working 
for  them,  even  if  deemed  necessary,  till  18  years  of  age,  Avhen  they  are 
admissible  to  labour  under  ground.  No  particular  place  of  worship, 
however,  is  enjoined  ;  nor  are  children  here,  as  elsewhere,  urged  to 
church  in  droves.  Parents  take  or  send  them  to  whatever  place  they 
themselves  prefer  ;  and  they  mingle  among  the  congregation,  to  the 
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saving  of  all  the  disturbance  which  usually  arise  from  large  schools  in  Part  I. 
places  of  worship.  At  the  door  each  child  or  young  person  receives  ^  p,  o 
ticket,  which  he  presents  at  school  next  Sunday  as  the  voucher  for  his  ^^' 

attendance.  Each  ticket  bears  a  text  of  Scripture  ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  any  imputation  of  influence,  the  church  or  chapel  at  which  it  is 
issued  is  not  indicated.  I  looked  into  four  places  of  worship  at  the  time 
of  dismissal,  and  in  the  vestibule  of  each  saw  a  respectable-looking  man 
standing,  like  a  Scotch  elder,  with  his  back  to  the  partition  wall,  dis- 
tributing these  tokens  of  attendance.  Any  working  lad  who  absents 
himself  from  Sunday  school  or  public  worship,  or  is  guilty  of  any  dis- 
orderly practice  on  the  day  of  rest,  subjects  himself  to  dismissal  from 
the  Company's  works.  Such  cases,  however,  very  rarely  occur.  On 
finally  leaving  the  Sunday  school,  each  youth  is  presented  with  a 
quarto  Bible,  and  each  girl  with  an  Oxford  Reference  12mo.,  on  the 
production  of  a  certificate  from  the  Company's  school  inspector  that  he 
or  she  has  passed  a  satisfactory  Bible  examination  ;  and  uo  lad  having 
attained  the  age  of  18,  is  admitted  to  regular  employment  under- 
ground unless  he  has  passed  this  examination,  or  can  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Sunday-school  superintendent  giving  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  having  passed  it,  and  stating  that  his  conduct  is  connect,  that 
he  is  industrious,  and  is  making  suitable  progress. 

The  Company's  Sunday  schools  are  supplied  with  voluntary  teachers 
of  different  denominations,  most  of  them  plain  religious  men  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  Company.  I  met  with  no  such  exhibition  of 
Bible  knowledge  as  here  ;  such  readiness  to  prove  each  point  by  a 
reference  to  Scripture  testimony,  and  such  complete  familiarity  with 
sacred  geography.  The  hours  of  the  Company's  Sunday  schools  are 
so  ax'ranged,  that  the  pupils  can  likewise  attend  those  connected  with 
their  own  congregations,  which  most  of  them  do,  and  the  teacher's 
likewise. 

In  case  of  children  residing  at  too  great  a  distance  from  any  of  the  rrovision  for 
Company's  day  schools,   they  may  be  sent    to  another,  provided  the  outlying 
master  furnishes  quarterly  to  the   agent  a  journal  of  their  attendance,  P^P^^^o^s. 
behaviour,   and  progress,    with  a  certificate  of  their  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship.     There  is  a  similar  provision  in  case  parents  declare 
in  writing   that   they   object  on   religious   grounds  to  their  children 
being  educated  in  the  Company's  schools,  but  no  such  declaration  has 
ever  been  made.     The  Company  pay  either  an  annual  subscription  or 
3s.  a  head  per  quarter,  and  in  some  cases  both,  to  schools  attended  by 
their  children  in  outlying  districts.     Such  schools  are  visited  twice  a 
year  by  the  Company's  inspector,  and  children  from  them  must  pass  an 
examination  before  leaving  school  for  the  washing  floor. 

By  means  of  the  various  registries  and  returns  of  the  agents,  the  Registration 
Company  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  whole  of  every  child's  career  and  of  conduct  and 
conduct,  and  to  this  they  can  and  do  refer  when  filling  up  the  various  P^'ogress. 
situations   of  trust  which  are  connected  with  the  works,  as  well  as  in 
granting  the  humble  employments  of  mere  labourers. 

The  following  is  the  educational  state  of  the  adult  population  of 
2,535,  including  the  parents  of  these  children  : — 


Men. 


Can  read 

Can  write  also  - 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 


96*0  per  cent. 

91*63  per  cen 

88'0 

74-18         „ 

4-0         „ 

8*37         „ 

Women. 
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I  found  180  scholai-s  present  in  the  Company's  scliool  at  Middleton, 
the  ages  ranging  trom  6  to  15,  boys  and  girls  mingled  together  in 
seven  classes.  Out  of  27  children  into  whose  hands  White's  English 
History  was  put  after  being  opened  at  random,  21  read  fluently, 
correctly,  and  with  (expression,  though  with  strong  local  accent.  The 
writing  from  dictation  was  perfectly  accurate  in  every  instance,  so  far 
as  spelling  was  concerned,  and  remarkably  neat  as  to  penmanship. 
The  arithmetical  exercises  were  accurately  performed  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  when  I  questioned  the  class  on  the  reasons  for  the 
various  modes  in  which  they  obtained  the  answer,  it  was  still  more 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  operation  was  not  merely  mechanical,  but 
perfectly  understood.  There  Avere  no  thoughtless  or  irrelevant 
answers  here,  either  on  the  history  in  hand,  or  any  other  incidental 
matter  that  arose.  INIr.  Hyslop,  the  master,  said  he  had  fair  play  with 
these  children,  in  h.'.ving  them  uninterruptedly  with  him  for  such  a 
length  of  time  ;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  mothers  are  now  for  the 
most  part  educated,  religious,  and  sensible  women,  orderly  in  their 
household  arrangements,  and  ready  as  well  as  able  to  give  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  lessons  at  home.  lie  also  mentioned,  that  during 
the  25  years  he  has  taught  here,  he  has  never  had  "  a  back  word  " 
from  one  of  the  children.  I  Avas  no  Avay  surprised  at  this  when  I 
visited  their  homes,  and  observed  the  easy  and  yet  on  their  part 
deferential  intercourse  between  them  and  their  parents. 

I  prosecuted  a  pretty  extensive  house-to-house  visitation,  found 
evei'ything  clean,  whole,  and  in  its  place ;  no  trumpery  little  ornaments 
as  in  the  collier  cottages  ;  whex'c  there  is  a  picture  it  is  that  of  some 
favourite  minister,  such  as  Wesley,  or  a  copy  of  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night."  There  are  in  almost  every  cottage  some  select  Sunday  books, 
besides  the  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  an  occasional  volume  of  poetry,  as 
Cowper,  Milton,  Burns,  or  some  favourite  local  author,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  some  of  the  expensive  illustrated  books  published  by  Fullarton, 
Black,  or  Blackie.  I  reckoned  19  copies  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary. 
Here  were  no  cheap  periodicals  or  "people's  editions;"  they  are  not 
reckoned  at  all  "  canny."  The  miners  like  everything  good  of  its  kind. 
Many  of  them  have  cows,  and  not  a  few  have  a  pony  also  to  draw 
coals  from  the  "  West  country."  The  remarkable  personal  beauty  of 
the  children,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adjoining  colliery  districts, 
can,  I  presume,  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  transmitted  and  re- 
flected intelligence  and  refinement  Avhich  has  resulted  to  the  parents 
through  mental,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation.  I  saw  nothing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a  neglected  brat,  no  dirty  or  undarned  stock- 
ings, no  uublackcd  clogs,  or  unwashed  faces.         *         *         *         * 

In  and  about  Middleton  I  conversed  with  37  men  and  women  of  the 
mining  class,  besides  13  joiners  and  masons,  all  of  whom  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  Company's  rules.  They  Avere  unanimous  in 
approving  of  the  strictness  of  the  regulations  about  schooling,  admitted 
they  thought  the  discipline  hard  themselves  Avhen  they  Avere  under  it 
and  confessed  they  Avould  not  have  the  heart  to  keep  their  children  so 
very  closely  at  school  if  it  Avere  left  to  themselves  ;  but  the  stringency 
of  the  Company  saves  them  a  Av^orld  of  trouble,  and  on  the  Avhole  they 
arc  glad  see  the  young  ones  "  gart  deet"  (obliged  to  do  it).  An  aged 
woman  Avho  had  been  brought  up  in  Weardale  eulogized  the  Company's 
schools  as  preparing  the  young  people  for  any  vocation  in  life,  and 
alluded  with  contempt  to  those  Avho  "fash  aAva'"  their  time  at  the 
Church  schools.  This  testimony,  in  AA'hich  other  aged  persons  con- 
curred, appeared  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  natural  for  old  people  to  be 
jealous  of  innovations,  and  to  give  unreasonable  preference  to  the  order 
of  things  Avhich  obtained  in  their  youthful  days,     A  man  whom  I 
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found  building!;  a  house  for  himself,  and  afterwards  recognized  among       Paet  I. 
the  Sunday-school  teachers,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  '•  in  thez       „, 
"  Dal  t'oonedicated  wull  seen  be  coosaithered  looniteeks.''  ^^' 

The  sole  policeman  of  Middleton  has  a  beat  of  about  16  miles,  and  he 
considers  his  situation  nearly  a  sinecure,  lie  says  petty  theft  is  almost 
unknown,  unless  committed  by  passing  strangers  ;  and  there  have  been 
only  two  serious  prosecutions,  both  connected  with  poaching,  during  the 
10  years  he  has  held  his  appointment  in  this  place. 

The    conditions   favourable   to    this   system  are    the    employ-  Conditions 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  work  of  the  same  kind  by  ^udi^s^emes 
a  single  proprietor.     The  object  might  no  doubt  be  effected  by  are  possible. 
a  combination  of  employers  of  the  same  sort  of  labour.     If  the 
owners  of  collieries  would  unite  for  these  purposes,  they  might 
confer  an  immense  benefit  on   tlie  men  in  their  employment,  and 
would  reap  the  fruits  in  increased  tractability  and  good  cliaracter. 

In  some  of  the  works  in  South  Wales,  the  employers,  to  dimi-  Education  test 
nish  the  evil  of  early  withdrawal,  have  established  an  education  gph^fg^ 
test  as  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  children  ranging  from 
10  to  12  years  of  age.  The  test  usually  adopted  is  ability  to 
read  and  write.  Mr.  Jenkins  *  did  not  find  that  any  very 
marked  result  was  secured  :  "  Tlie  standard  proposed  is  easily 
'-  attained  by  the  child  at  10  years  of  age,  with  scarcely  the 
"  slightest  intellectual  training,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after  the 
"  withdrawal,  the  power  both  of  reading  and  writing  is,  from 
"  disuse,  almost  entirely  lost." 

A  high  degree  of  moral  pressure  in  the  way  of  encouragement  Moral  influence 
may  be  exercised  short  of  that  direct  compulsion  which  operates  "^  employers. 
by  refusing  employment  to  a  workman  who  neglects  to  send  his 
child  to  the  school.  The  essential  thing  is  tliat  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labour  should  endeavour  to  establish  good  schools  for 
the  children  of  their  workmen,  and  show  a  kind  and  watchful 
interest  in  them  when  established.  Independently  of  any  claims 
which  the  workman  may  have  on  his  employer,  or  any  feelings 
of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer  himself,  it  is 
evident  that  a  system  which  not  only  improves  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  workman,  but  attaches  him  to  the  employer 
by  a  tie  of  an  almost  domestic  kind,  must  well  repay  the  outlay 
and  the  care  which  the  institution  of  a  good  elementary  school 
requires. 

V. — Prize  Schemes. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  encourage  attendance  at  Prize  .schemes 
school   by  offering   prizes  to  the  children.      The   most  impor-  '"Stafford- 

*  Report,  p.  477. 
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not  likely  to 
affect  the  bulk 
of  children 
under  educa- 
tion. 


tant  of  these  schemes  liave  been  set  on  foot  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Norris 
in  his  reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council*  These  schemes  do 
good,  but  the  opinions  of  the  Inspectors  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioners are  not,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  their  general 
establishment.  Their  great  costliness  is  in  itself  a  conclusive 
objection  to  making  them  form  a  part  of  a  national  system. 
In  1853  Mr.  Norris  reporied  on  five  schemes  in  his  dis- 
trict which  cost  about  150?.  each.  They  seem  to  come  to  little 
more  than  this,  that  at  a  great  expense  a  certain  number  of 
parents  may  be  induced  by  the  prospect  of  their  children  obtaining 
a  prize  to  keep  them  somewhat  longer  at  school ;  but  in  order 
to  affect  the  general  average  of  attendance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  a  sum  bearing  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
collective  wages  of  tlie  childi-en  sought  to  be  so  retained. 

Mr.  Norris'  reports  appear  to  show  that  these  schemes  prolong 
the  attendance  of  many  of  the  most  promising  scholars,  sometimes 
for  one,  and  sometimes  for  as  much  as  two  years.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  they  are  likely  to  produce  much  effect  on  the  great 
mass.  It  seems  improbable  that  parents  who,  from  ignorance 
or  indifference  to  the  subject,  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  at  school 
a  year  or  two  longer,  should  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  prospect 
that  they  may  possibly  receive  a  prize  of  21.  or  even  SI.  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  Children  of  1 1  can  usually  earn  in  most 
occupations  3s.  or  4s.  a  week,  which  would  be  equal  to  71.  1  65. 
and  lOZ.  4s.  per  annum  respectively.  Mr.  Cook  observes,  on  prize 
schemes,  "  They  would,  in  my  opinion,  keep  a  not  inconsiderable 
"  number  of  the  steadiest  and  most  intelligent  children  in  school 
"  one  or  even  two  years  longer  than  at  present,  but  they  would 
"  have  little  effect  on  the  great  mass  who  leave  before  they  rise 
"  into  the  first  class,  and  would  have  no  chance  whatever  of 
"  obtaining  any  of  these  rewards.^'f  The  Dean  of  Bristol,  who 
is  a  member  of  a  prize  association  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  will  scarcely  be  a  means  of  retaining  children 
longer  at  school  in  any  appreciable  degree,  though  he  thinks  it 
may  be  of  use  in  giving  the  country  a  test  by  which  it  may 
judge  of  the  condition  of  education  in  its  schools.|  Mr.  Cumin, 
in  his  report  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  found  that  this  was 
the  general  opinion.     A  prize   scheme   "would  only  affect  the 


*  Min.  1852-3,  vol.  I.,  p.  345  ;  Min.  1853-4,  vol.  I.,  p.  396;  Min.  1854-5,  p.  753-4. 
t  Min.  1854-5,  p.  395.  %  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report,  p.  202. 
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'*  most  forward  of  the  children  ;  but  even  amongst  them  instances      Pakt  I. 
"  were  produced  in  which  the  parents  of  children,  who  were       Chap.  3. 

"  likely  to  obtain  a  prize,  were  taken  away  from  school  before         

"  competing,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  which 
"  offered."*  Mr.  Akroyd  draws  a  strong  distinction  between 
prize  schemes  and  certificates  of  merit.  "  Pecuniary  prize 
"  schemes  are  wrong  in  principle,  because  they  act  as  a  bribe  to 
"  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school ;  and,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
"  cessful,  the  prize  must  be  larger  than  the  amount  of  wages 
"  which  the  parent  would  receive  from  the  labour  of  the  child,  if 
"  kept  at  work.  Certificates  of  merit  and  good  conduct,  on  the 
"  contrary,  are  highly  desirable,  because,  first,  they  awaken  a 
"  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  children  themselves,  and  because, 
"  secondly,  to  the  parents  they  offer  a  valuable  recommendation 
"  for  the  future  employment  of  their  children."f 

VI.  Distribution  of  Minor  State  Appointments  on 
Educational  Grounds. 

A  proposal,  very  similar  to  prize  schemes,  is  that  of  offering  Competition  at 
small  Government  appointments  as  prizes  for  proficiency.  Mr.  ■'-*^"^*^°P0''^' 
Cumin  I  gives  a  favourable  account  of  the  effects  of  a  system 
of  competition  for  the  appointment  of  apprentice,  leading  to  that 
of  shipwright,  in  the  dockyard  at  Devonport.  The  clergy,  the 
schoolmasters,  and  persons  interested  in  education,  assured  him 
that  the  system  of  open  competition  would  have  a  material 
effect  in  inducing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
in  prolonging  the  period  of  attendance.  Stories  were  told  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  parents  to  fit  their  sons  for  examination  ; 
and  he  found  several  instances  of  boys  remaining  at  school 
longer  than  usual  for  this  purpose.  In  this  case  the  number  of 
the  appointments  is  considerable,  their  recurrence  constant,  and 
their  influence  as  prizes  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  limited  popu- 
lation. It  is  probable  that  these  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  system  ;  and,  if  so,  its  power  of  producing  sensible 
improvement  in  education  must  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  Government  establishments. 

We  asked,  in  our  circular  of  questions,  opinions  on  this  sub-  Answers  on 

ject,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have   attracted  much  attention,  circular  of 
questions. 

*  Report,  p.  62. 

t  Answer,  p.  16. 
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the  subject. 


Taut  I.       The  tenor  of  such  answers  as  we  have  received  is  unfavourable. 
Chap. 3.       Mr.  Maurice*  says  '-the  distribution  of  minor  State  appointments 
on  educational  grounds  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  confidence 
to  the  middle  classes,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  working  classes 
in  the  general  equity  of  the  Government,  and  its  willingness 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  patronage  for  discreditable  pur- 
poses.    Regarding  the   measure    with  reference  to  education 
merely,  and  not  to  its  political  advantages,  I  should  think  its 
importance  had  been  overrated.     The  proportion  of  those  who 
become  clerks  by  profession  would  be  greatly  increased.     I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  materially  improve  the  education  of 
those  who  continue  to  be  field  labourers,   shoemakers,  tailors. 
And  surely  this  question  is  the  serious  one  for  us  to  consider." 
Conclusions  on  AH  Government  appointments,  for  which  reading,  writing,  and 
cyphering  are  required,  must  necessarily  be  distributed  to  that 
extent    on    educational    conditions  ;    their   influence    will    thus 
co-operate  for  the  improvement   of    education  with  that   of  the 
increasing    demand    in    commercial   ofiices,  under  railway  com- 
panies, and  in  other  establishments,  for  educated  servants.     Mr. 
Jenkins  traces  the  beneficial  results  of  a  plan  adopted  in  some  of 
the  works  schools  of  South  Wales,  of  appointing  the  best  scholars 
to  a  higher  order  of  employments,  such  as  office  clerkships,  and 
other  situations  which  open  up  a  career  of  promotion.     This  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  course  of  an  enlightened 
employer  selecting  the  best  educated  boys  for  the  employments 
Avhich  require    the    highest   education.     It    is  not    an    artificial 
stimulus,  but  a  just  appreciation  and  encouragement.     But  we 
see  nothing  in  the  nature  of     overnmeut  appointments  especially 
or  in  our  evidence  respecting  them,  to  warrant  us  in  recommend- 
ing that  they  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  an  exceptional 
system  of  competition,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  public 
education. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  with  regard  to  competition  for 
small  Government  appointments,  and  to  some  extent  with  regard 
to  prize  schemes  also,  that  their  tendency  is  to  teach  the  people  to 
value  education  as  the  means  of  rising  to  a  higher  station  in 
life.  This  is  of  course  a  reasonable  object  in  many  cases  ;  but  the 
main  object  of  promoters  of  education  must  be  to  teach  the  people 
to  value  it  as  a  source  of  morality,  enjoyment,  and  comfort,  in  the 
stationin  which  the  great  mass  of  them  are  necessarily  destined 
to  remain. 


Tendency  to 
set  value  of 
education  in  a 
false  light. 


*  Answers,  p.  301. 
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VII.  General  Conclusions.  Part  i. 

Our    principal    conclusions  in  relation   to   this   part   of   our       Chap.  3. 
suljject  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  present  conditions  of  school  attendance  are  such  i-  Three-fifths 
that  three-fifths  of  the  children  resorting  to  elementary  schools  might  receive 

attend  sufficiently  to  be  able  with  proper  instruction  to  learn  to  ;ndispensab]e 

•^  .  '■      '■  .  instruction. 

read  and  write  with  tolerable  ease,  and  to  cipher  well  enough 

for  the  purposes  of  their  condition  in  life,  besides  being  grounded 

in  the  principles  of  religion.     This,  however,  is  subject  to  some 

•deduction  on  the  score  of  the  frequent  removal  of  children  from 

school  to  school. 

2.  That  coupling  these  conditions  of  attendance  with  the  in-  2.  Attendance 
creasing  interest  felt  in  popular  education,  and  the  prospect  of  ^'^loie' disco  - 
better   and  more  attractive  teachers  and  schools,  the   state  of  raging. 
things  in  this  respect  is  not  on  the  whole  discouraging. 

8.  That  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  any  general  measure  of  3.  General  com- 

compulsion  would  outweiti'h  any  2:ood  results  which  could  be  P"^'^i°°  °ot 

^  _  o  ./     o  ^  recommended, 

expected  from  it  under  the  present  state  of  things. 

4.  That   neither   the    Government   nor    private  persons   can  4.  Demands  of 
■effectually  resist,  or  would  be  morally  justified  in  resisting,  the  j^^^  resis^ted°° 
natural  demands  of  labour   when  the  child  has  arrived,  physi- 

<;ally  speaking,  at  the  proper  age  for  labour,  and  when  its 
wages  are  such  as  to  form  a  strong  motive  to  its  parents  for 
witlidrawing  it  from  school. 

5.  That  this   being  the  case,  public  efforts  should  be  directed  5.  Increased 
principally  to  increasing  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  rather  atfendance^ 
than  to  prolonging  its  duration  ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  prolonga-  more  important 
tion  of  attendance  is  aimed  at,  the  division  of  the  children's  time  longation. 
between  school  and  labour  will  be  found  more  feasible  than  their 
retention  for  the  whole  of  their  time  in  school. 

6.  That  under  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  a  satisfac-  g.  What 
tory  point  will  have  been  reached  when  children  go  to  the  infant  attendance 

school  at  the  age  of  three,  and  from  the  infant  school  to  the  satisfactory 
T  1       1      ,     .1  f     •  1  •      '       ,^       ^        and  attainable, 

■day  school  at  the  age  01  six  or  seven,  and  remain  m  the  day 

school  till  10,  11,  or  12,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their 

parents    and  the  calling  to  which  they  are  destined  ;  provided 

that  they  attend,  while  on  the  school  books,  not   less  than  four 

hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not  less  than  30 

-weeks,  ranging,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  up  to 

44  weeks  in  the  year. 

7.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  feelings  of  the  parents  on  the  7.  Feelings  of 
subject  of  education  to  prevent  well-directed  efforts  to  insure  this  ^^^^^^^' 
amount  of  attendance  from  meeting  with  general  success. 
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8.  That  special  effort  should  at  the  same  time  be  made,  by 

means  of  evening  schools,  to  keep  up  the  education  once  received, 

8.  Necessity      to  which  the  encouragement  of  free  and  lending  libraries  would 
for  evening  i      t_i  -t 

schools.  lorm  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

9.  Improve-  9.  That  much  time  may   also  be   redeemed  for  educational 
™h°*l°^  ^^^^^^  purposes,   from   the   years   of  childhood  now  neglected,  by  pre- 
paring the  children  for  the  day  schools  in  good  infant  schools. 

10.  Clauses  of       10.  That  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  education  clauses  of 
ac  ry    c  s.    j^g^gj-Q^.^  ^cts  depends  upon  the  quality   of  the    schools  ;    and 

that  the  quality  of  the  schools  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
countenance  given  by  the  manufacturers.  That  where  the 
schools  are  good  the  clauses  act  well  ;  subject  to  a  certain  draw- 
back arising  from  the  tendency  which  the  prospect  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  to  induce  the  parents  to  neglect  the 
child's  education  during  its  earlier  years.  That  those  of  the 
Acts  affecting  Printworks  are  nearly  useless.  That  the  expe- 
diency of  extending  these  clauses  to  other  manufactures  and  to 
mines  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  good 
schools  and  regular  attendance. 

11.  That  the  defects  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories,  printworks,  mines,  and 
collieries,  should  be  remedied  by  legislative  enactment. 

12.  Influence         ^2.  That  the  institution  of  good  schools   by  the  great  em- 
of  employers.  ,  *=  .  ^         . 

ployers  of  labour  for  their  workpeople,  and  the  exertion  of  their 

influence  for  the  encouragement  of  the  schools,  has  been  and  will 

be  attended  by  the  greatest  and  the  most  unmixed  benefits  to 

education  ;  and  this  may  be  done  not  by  single  employers  only, 

but  by  several  employers  in  combination. 
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Chap.  4. 

CHAPTER  IV.  

Schools  Inspected  and  Assisted. 

We  shall  consider  in  tliis  chapter  the  subject  of  inspection,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  receiving  it,  under  which  class  are 
included  all  the  schools  receiving  annual  gi-ants  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  a  few  of  those  which  have  obtained 
merely  occasional  assistance. 

It  is  divided  into  the  following  four  sections  : — 
I.  Inspection. 
II.  Standard  of  efficiency  in  the  inspected  schools. 

III.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them. 

IV.  Their  moral  influence. 

SECTION  I. 
Inspection. 

The    number    of    Inspectors    of    Schools    employed   by   the  Number  of 
Committee   of  Council    is    36,    and  the   number   of  Assistant  Assistant  In- 
Inspectors    24.      Their    principal    duties    are    to    inspect    the  spectors. 
schools  which  receive  or  apply  for  annual  grants  for  certificated 
and    pupil-teachers,    and    these    duties   are    discharged   in   the 
following  manner : — 

It  is  calculated  that  an  inspector  may  inspect  five  schools  a  Duties  of 
week  during  85  weeks  in  the  year.  Each  inspector  receives  a  ^^^^^ 
list  of  the  schools  in  his  district  liable  to  inspection  on  account 
of  annual  grants  already  received,  of  applications  for  future 
grants,  or  of  building  gTants  from  Government.  Taking  the 
schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  as  the  basis  of  his  classi- 
fication, he  forms  his  district  into  six  subdivisions,  to  each  of 
which  two  consecutive  months  are  assigned.  In  those  months 
in  every  year  the  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  which  fall 
within  the  subdivisions  are  inspected,  and  if  any  other  schools 
within  the  district  apply  for  annual  grants,  appointments  to  visit 
them  are  made  with  reference  to  these  standing  appointments, 
and  the  appointment  is  notified  to  the  managers  by  the  central 
office  as  it  is  made.  Schools  liable  to  inspection  on  account  of 
their  receipt  of  building  grants  from  the  Treasury,  or  from  the 
Committee  of  Council,  are  inspected  as  opportunity  serves,  relation 

p  2 
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Part  l       j^eing  had  to  tlie  fixed  engagements  already  mentioned.     The  in- 
Chap.  4.      spector  gives  a  week's  notice  of  the  day  on  which  he  will  visit 
any  school,  enclosing  with  the  notice  a  form  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
managers,  containing  detailed  information  upon  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  school,  the  teachers,  the  attendance  and  sub- 
jects taught,  and  books  and  apparatus  in  use  in  the  infants',  girls', 
and  boys'  schools  respectively.     The   form  also  contains  blank 
forms  of  the  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  clergyman  or  managers 
(as  the  case  may  be)  and  schoolmaster  as  to  the  pupil-teachers  or 
candidates  for  apprenticeship,  and  as  to  assistant  teachers. 
Returns  made        Besides  this  form  a  schedule  is  directed  to  schools  in  which  the 
through  in-'^^    capitation  grant  is  claimed,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the 
spectors.  scholars  on  whose  account  it  is  claimed,  the  number   of  days 

during  which  each  has  attended  in  school,  the  amount  paid  by 
each  in  school  fees  during  the  year,  and  the  age  of  each. 

These  returns  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  managers  before  the 
inspector's  visit,  and  the  Committee  of  Council  lay  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  complying  with  this  rule, 
scectorras  d  -  When  the  inspector  visits  the  school  he  directs  his  attention  to 
fined  by  forms,  every  part  of  it,  examining  the  children,  the  pupil-teachers  and 
the  principal  teachers,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  school,  and  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given.  He  also  examines  the  register, 
the  state  of  tlie  premises,  apparatus,  and  organization.  From 
these  materials  he  frames  his  report  in  a  form  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  form  records  in  a  tabular  shape  the  position  of  the 
teacher  in  relation  to  his  certificate,  and  the  inspector's  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  payment  of  the  augmentation  grant  upon 
it.  It  also  contains  the  inspector's  report  on  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil-teachers  in  the  several  branches  of  their  duties,  his 
opinion  of  the  teacher's  qualification  to  instruct  his  apprentices 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  be  a  guide  and  example  in  form- 
ing their  character.  It  also  contains  a  report  of  an  examination 
of  each  class  of  the  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  school  in  every 
subject  of  instruction. 

As  to  capitation      jf  i\^q   capitation   grant   is  claimed  it  is  required  that   the 
grant.  i  &  i 

children  between  9  and  11,  and  those  over  11,  should  be  sepa- 
rately examined,  and  that  their  proficiency  in  certain  special 
branches  of  instruction  should  be  recorded.  The  inspector 
grounds  his  recommendation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  grant 
upon  a  review  of  all  these  particulai's,  and  that  recommendation 
is  embodied  in  the  report. 

Managers  and      The  Managers'and  Inspector's  reports  form  a  check  on  each  other, 

IiisD6Ctor's 

report.  They  are  forwarded  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
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the  inspector's   report  forms  the   hasis   of  their   determination      -^^^^  ^ 
respecting  the  grant  of  the  various  forms  of  annual  aid.  Chap.  4. 

Such  are  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  as  regulated  by  the 
official  forms  and  circulars.  We  proceed  to  show  what  effect  the 
inspection  has  upon  the  schools,  and  how  far  the  inspectors 
actually  discliarge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them. 

The  superiority  of  inspected  schools  may  be  stated  as  Advantages  of 
beyond  dispute  ;  and  though  this  is  parti}''  attributable  to  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
inspected  schools  possessing  an  apparatus  of  trained  teachers 
and  pupil-teachers,  which  in  other  schools  is  unknown,  yet 
much  is  due  to  the  activity  and  carefulness  which  are  the 
results  of  a  system  of  constant  supervision.  This  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hare,  who  examined  a  large  number  of 
witnesses,  and  who  assures  us  that  "  on  the  beneficial  effects 
"  of  inspection,  especially  as  carried  on  by  Her  Majesty's 
"  inspectors,  the  agreement  is  more  general  than  on  any  other 
"  subject.  Nearly  all  consider  it  as  a  wholesome  stimulus 
"  to  all  concerned — managers,  parents,  pupil-teachers,  and  scho- 
''  lars."  And  Mr.  Fraser,  who  is  well  aware  of  some  of  the  occa- 
sional defects  of  inspection,  and  "  heard  complaints  now  and  then 
"  of  an  inspection  being  so  hurried  as  almost  to  have  turned  the 
"  poor  teacher's  head,"  adds,  "  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  I 
"  heard  an  allegation  of  want  of  consideration  or  impatience  of 
"  temper." 

The  great  advantages  of  inspection  appear  still  more  clearly  if  Evidence  and 
we  examine  the   opinions  which   have   been   sent  to  us  from  °P™°^®* 
different  parts  of  the  country.     Thus  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best, 
after  criticising  as  "faulty"  several  details  of  the  Government 
system  of  aid,  speaks  thus  : — "  Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the 
"  deficiencies  of  the  system,  let  me  make  amends  in  a  single 
"  sentence.     The  schools  under  Government  inspection  are  as  a  Different 
"  rule  the  only  good  schools  in  the  country,  and  we  cannot  too  f^^o^jJefby 
"  highly  appreciate  the  assistance  the  system  renders  and  has  Inspectors. 
"  rendered."     The  Rev.  J.  Eller,  Sir  A.  Elton,  Canon  Guthrie, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Miss  Yonge,  all  speak  strongly  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  inspection ;    and  although  using  more  general 
terms,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Scott,  the  Rev.  C.  Wollaston,  the 
Eev.  B.  Zincke,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  all  appear,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  last,  to  believe  that  the  Government  system  of 
inspection  "  is  the  best  suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
"  country."     Y\^e  may  also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  Rev.  J.  Earnshaw,  Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Haines,  Miss 
Hope,  Mr.  H.  Skeats,  Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  and  Miss  E.  Twining. 
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Practical  de- 
fects of  inspec 
tion. 


There  are,  however,  some  points  connected  with  inspection  on 
which  practical  defects  are  believed  to  exist.  "We  are  not,  indeed, 
inclined  to  give  much  weight  to  complaints  of  an  arbitrary 
tone  and  manner,  and  even  of  hasty  decisions,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  temptation  of  an  inspector  (as  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  Mr.  Arnold  remarking)  lies  in  the  direction  of  leniency 
rather  than  of  severe  requirement.  But  that  such  complaints 
are  made  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Eraser  indicates,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  they  are  made  with 
justice. 

The  diflTerence  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  inspectors, 
and  particularly  by  the  inspectors  of  different  denominations, 
has  obviously  a  bad  effect  upon  teaching,  and  especially  upon 
the  view  of  their  duties  taken  by  the  schoolmasters.  The 
latter  defect  points  to  the  want  of  one  or  two  superior  officers, 
who  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision,  visiting  from  time 
to  time  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  observe 
the  state  of  education,  and  regulate  the  standard  of  inspection. 
At  present  every  inspector  is  independent,  and  practically  almost 
uncontrolled  even  by  the  central  office.  This  state  of  things  has 
grown  up  gradually  and  accidentally  ;  it  is  in  itself  undesirable, 
and  will  become  still  more  so  when  a  greater  number  of  schools 
are  brought  under  inspection. 

Another  defect  is  that  most  Inspectors  do  not  attempt -nor 
does  the  present  system  make  it  possible — to  examine  every  child 
individually.     This  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Tufnell: — 

Do  not  the  forms  at  present  in  use  require  the  inspector  to  examine 
and  report  individually  on  the  qualification  of  each  child  on  whose 
behalf  the  capitation  grant  is  sought  ? — Whatever  the  forms  may  re- 
quire, I  assert  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  any  inspector  to  report  on 
the  individual  qualifications  of  any  considerable  number  of  children. 
An  inspector  can  take  a  class  and  report  on  the  qualification  of  that 
class  on  any  subject,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  individuals  in  it ; 
and  it  would  be  an  intolerable  waste  of  time  if  he  were  even  to  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  names.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mental  condition  of  a 
school,  by  examining  the  classes  on  the  subjects  they  have  been  taught ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  inspector  being  able  to 
report  on  the  individual  qualifications  of  the  children,  though  he  may 
incidentally  remark  the  superiority  or  back^vardness  of  two  or  three. 

oi^  '^\  ^    ,.,         Sir  .1.  K.  Shuttleworth  confirms  Mr.  Tufnell's  statement,  and 
Shuttlewortns 

evidence— not  defends  the  existing  practice  : — 

desirable  that 

Inspectors  2450.  It  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  Avhicli  we  have 

should  try  to  ^lad  Avith  regard  to  the   inspection  of  the  schools  that  the  inspectors 

bSvidlml  ^^^  totally  unable  to  take  the  boys'  capitatim  ? — ^Nor  do  I  think  it  in 

children. 


Inspectors  do 
not  examine 
children 
individually. 

Mr.  Tufnell's 
evidence. 
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the  slightest  degree  desirable  th.it    they  should  do  so  ;    I  think  that       Part  I. 

the  tendency  of  such  a  system  would  be  this,  instead  of  examining 

the  general  moral  relations  of  the  school  and  all  the  phenomena  which       t^  ap.    . 

meet  the  eye,  the  attention  of  the  inspector  would  be  concentrated  

necessarily  upon  some  two  or  three  elements  of  education.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  by  examining  those  three  elements 
of  education  to  test  the  condition  of  a  school.  I  will  take  for  example 
the  ordinary  case  of  schools  reported  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  :  it  appears  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  do  not 
remain  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  school,  and  that  40  per  cent, 
do  not  remain  a  year.  Whilst  the  scholars  are  so  migratory,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  an  examination  of  the  result  of  education  in  any  school 
could  not  at  all  give  you  a  test  of  the  merits  of  the  school.  That  is 
an  obvious  and  necessary  conclusion,  and  therefore  an  inspector  ex- 
amining a  school  in  that  sense  would  not  arrive  at  so  just  a  conclusion 
as  he  would  from  a  general  examination  of  its  machinery  and  the 
whole  method  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  taking  some  of  its  results  , 

from  those  children  who  had  been  longest  in  the  school  would  show  .  •  - 

the  skill  of  the  master. 

Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth's  words,  while  they  insist  on  the  most  Examination 
valuable  object  which  inspection  secures,  show  that  it  does  not  desirable, 
profess,  and  would  fail  if  it  did  profess,  to  be  an  examination  of 
individual  boys.  It  is  at  present,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Norris,  directed  mainly  to  the  higher  classes 
rather  than  to  the  junior  ones;  and  thus  regarded  as  an  exami- 
nation it  is  insufficient,  and  especially  insufficient  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  the  school  which  most  requires  vigilant  and  assiduous 
teaching. 

It  is    a  common    complaint   that    the  examinations   by  the  Complaint  that 
inspectors   are   so    conducted  as   to  make  the  teaching  in   the  pr^uces 

schools  more  a  matter  of  memory  than  of   reasoning,  more  a  mechanical 

teaching, 
collection  of  minute,  often  unimportant,  facts  and  dates,  than  of 

principles  or  of  general  results. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Holmes,  the  chaplain  and  head  master  of  the 

Liverpool  schools  at  Kirkdale,  has  remarked  : — 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  subject  matters  of  instruction  required  Mr.  Holmes' 
by  the  Government  inspectors  which  I  think,  for  a  popular  education,  evidence, 
may  be  advantageously  altered.  If,  instead  of  so  much  being  required 
to  be  taught,  especially  in  girls'  schools,  in  history,  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  even  in  arithmetic,  there  were  subjects  on  what  is  now  termed 
"common  things"  more  insisted  on,  it  would  add  considerably  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children.  The  female  teachers,  who  are  certificated 
teachers,  have  repeatedly  told  me  that  they  would  not  teach  such  sub- 
jects, if  their  salaries  did  not  depend  on  their  children  answering  Her 
Majesty's  inspector  of  schools  fairly,  at  least,  on  history,  &c. ;  that  they 
could  spend  the  time  much  more  profitably. 

We  have  already  said  that  out  of  35  persons  examined  on  this  Evidence 

1  •  1        ir  IT-  •         obtained  by 

subject  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,    33  were  favourable  to  inspection.  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
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Part  I.       These  are  the  answers  of  the  two  dissentients,  both  of  them 

Chap.  4.      clergymen,  superintending  schools  in  London,  or  its  neighbour- 

'  hood,  to  the  question,  "  Does  the  system  of  Government  or  other 

"  central  inspection,  affect  the  efficiency  of  schools  inspected  ? 

"  and  how  ?  " 

A.B. — Inspection  materially  affects  the  character  of  a  school,  but  it 
iS  doubtful  if  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  tlie  school  in  the  real  object 
desired  ;  there  is  great  danger  of  essentials  being  neglected  for  showy 
acquirements,  e.g.,  a  master  said,  "  my  ci'edit  depends  on  the  inspector's 
report.  If  he  makes  most  account  of  mental  arithmetic  and  etymologi- 
cal derivations,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

CD. — They  are  cramped  by  the  Government  system.  Few  masters- 
or  mistresses  venture  to  adopt  any  system  of  their  own,  however  much 
required,  for  fear  of  the  inspectors.* 

Mr.  Foster's  "The  efforts  of  the  teachers,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  '-'whom  I  met 
"  with,  appeared  directed  chiefly  to  the  facts  of  Scripture  history, 
"  stimulated  hereto  by  the  usual  tenor  of  the  inspector's  ex- 
"  amination.  A  Roman  Catholic  lady,  writing  about  a  school 
"  under  her  management,  which  she  wished  me  to  see,  and 
"  describine:  the  religious  instruction  there  given  as  devotional 
*'  and  practical,  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  did  not  consist,  as 
"  in  the  Protestant  schools,  of  inculcating  the  exact  number  of 
"  kings  that  reigned  in  Israel,  or  the  precise  names  of  Jacob's 
"  sons.  The  animadversion  was,  I  believe,  strictly  just.  What- 
"  ever  may  be  the  repetition  of  forms,  the  real  teaching  is  for 
"  the  most  part  neither  devotional,  nor  doctrinal,  nor  practical, 
'^  but  historical,  embracing  chiefly  the  facts,  and  names,  and 
*'  numbers  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  An  inspector  explained 
"  to  me,  that  his  reason  for  asking  minute  questions  of  this  sort 
"  was,  that  if  he  found  the  children  acquainted  with  these 
"  minutifB,  he  inferred  a  general  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth. 
'^  "Wliether  he  is  right  or  not,  this  practice  in  inspection  gives 
"  the  direction  to  the  daily  teaching  of  the  schools." 

Mr.  Robinson's  We  shall  end  these  quotations  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son's  valuable  paper  on  training  colleges.! 

Teachers  Teachers  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  under  a  temptation 

manage  ^^   prei)are  their  scholars  mainly  with  a  view  to  make  a  jjood   show  at 

inspection.         ^^^  inspector  s  visit,  and  tliougli  1  believe  that  very  few  are  guilty  of 

yielding   to  this  temptation   in  an  extravagant  degree,  yet  I  think  that 

many  fail  to   appreciate  the  importance  of  adapting  the  subject  matter 

of  their  lessons  to  the  moral  and  social  necessities  of  their  pujDils. 
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These   points  may  be  briefly  illustrated.     Take,   for   instance,  the       ^^^^  ^' 
Scripture  teaching   in  Church  of  England  schools.     It  will  often  be       Chap.  4. 

found  defective  in  the  moral  element,  often  also  defective  in  the  Chris-  

tia7i  element.     The  children  will,  perhaps,  show  themselves  well  versed  g^-jpt^re 
in  Jewish  history,  able  to  trace  accurately  Israel's  wanderings  fi'om  teaching  in 
Pi-hahiroth  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  to  canvass  the  merits  of  Hezekiah  Church  of 
and  the  demerits  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  to  give  the  dates  of  England 
any  number  of  Old  Testament  events,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  schools, 
exhibit  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  Avith  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  will  soon  betray  the  fact  that  the  lessons  they 
have  received  have  not  been  given  Avith  any  very  direct  reference  to 
the  formation  of  a  moral  and  religious  character  in  them. 

Take,  again,  the  subject  of  English  history.  It  will  hardly  be  Engh'sh 
denied  that  some  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  desirable  even  for  the  history, 
humblest  Englishman.  But  what  do  children  in  National  schools  learn 
about  it  ?  Generally  the  dates  at  which  the  Sovereigns  commenced 
their  reigns,  the  great  battles  that  were  fought,  the  dynastic  changes 
which  took  place,  &c.  Moreover,  as  the  fashion  is  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  as  children  stay  at  school  for  a  very  short  time,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  slender  knowledge  of  history  which  the 
rising  generation  of  artizans  and  peasants  can  boast  of,  is  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods.  Surely  something  might 
be  done  towards  adapting  history  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements 
of  children  in  elementaiy  schools.  It  must  be  possible  to  make  the 
character,  the  rise,  and  the  progress  of  our  great  national  institutions 
intelligible  to  them,  and  to  give  them  interesting  pictures  of  the 
glorious  past  of  "  the  land  they  live  in."  So,  too,  with  geography. 
It  ought  certainly  to  be  brought  more  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms  than  it  is.  England  and  her  colonies,  her  commerce,  and  her 
manufacture,  should  supply  the  main  part  of  the  geographical  lessons, 
while  the  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Pyrenees,  may  be  pretermitted  till  the  advent  of 
that  golden  age  of  education  when  no  child  shall  leave  school  under 
the  age  of  14. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  urged  that  the  efficiency  of  inspection  is  Inspection 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  notice  is  given  of  it  beforehand,  jounce/  ^°" 
The  Inspector's  arrival  is  prepared  for,  so  that  he  sees  the  beforehand. 
school  only  at  its  best,  and  is  thus  led  to  form  too  favourable  an 
estimate  of  it,  and  the  same  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  others. 
"We  do  not  agree  in  this.  The  Inspector  is  of  course  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  arrival  is  expected,  and  ought  to  make  allowance  for 
it ;  and  as  all  the  schools  alike  are  prepared  for  his  visit,  he  has 
as  good  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  as  if  they  were  all  in 
their  ordinary  condition.  "We  think  also  that  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  the  inspection  must  in  itself  exercise  the  same  sort 
of  influence  over  the  discipline  of  a  school  as  the  prospect  of 
any  other  examination.  The  practical  objects  of  inspection 
would  be  frustrated  if  no  notice  were  given  beforehand.  Eeturns 
have  to  be  made  up  in  readiness  for  the  inspector's  arrival,  and 
this  of  course  requires  time.  These  retiu-ns  are  most  important 
to  the  working  of  the  system.     In  his  Report  on  French  Educa- 
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Part  I.       tion,  Mr.  Arnold  says*  "  their  inspection  is  a  reality,  because  made 
Chap.  4.       "  when  not  expected.    The  Nancy  inspector  who  went  round  the 

"  schools  of  that  town  with  me  had  a  pass-key  by  which  he  let 

"  himself  into  any  one  of  them  when  he  pleased,  and  he  told  me  he 
"  entered  every  public  school  in  the  town  fifty  times  in  the  year." 
In  a  single  town  such  a  system  might  be  possible,  but  under  our 
own  system  it  is  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools 
oftener  at  an  average  than  once  a  year.  It  would  therefore  be  im- 
possible to  keep  the  approach  of  the  inspector's  visit  secret.  He 
has  engagements  for  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  which  are 
carefully  settled  beforehand,  and  even  if  the  exact  day  of  his 
visit  were  not  announced  to  the  teachers  they  could  easily  ascer- 
tain at  what  time  he  would  be  in  their  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  only  result  of  leaving  the  day  itself  uncertain  would  be  to 
keep  the  *  teachers  in  suspense  and  expectation,  and  to  unsettle 
their  minds  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 


Meaning  of 
words  "  excel- 
lent," "  good," 
and  "  fair," 
applied  to 
schools  in 
inspector's 
report. 


Mr.  Brook- 
field's  descrip- 
tion of  a  "  fair" 
school. 


SECTION  II. 

Standard  of  Efficiency  in  the  Inspected  Schools. 

Wliile  little  doubt  can  exist  on  the  relative  superiority  of  in- 
spected over  uninspected  schools,  that  superiority  is  of  course  no 
measure  of  their  positive  merit.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
described  by  the  inspectors  as  "  Excellent,"  "  Good,"  or  "  Fair." 
But  what  do  these  words  mean  ?  What  is  the  standard  by 
which  an  inspector  judges  a  school  ?  Can  he  test,  or  is  he  able 
to  test,  the  performances  of  the  whole  or  of  a  large  portion,  or  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  scholars  ?  If  all  are  not  examined, 
are  those  who  are  examined  to  be  considered  always  as  samples, 
or  sometimes  as  exceptions  ?     To  these  questions  we  now  turn. 

All  schools  examined  by  inspectors  are  classified  under  the 
headings  "  Excellent,"  "Good,"  "Fair,"  ''Bad,"  and  Mr.  Brookfield 
in  his  report  of  1856  has  described  with  great  liveliness  the 
standards  by  which  these  terms  ought  to  be  assigned.  The  de- 
scription is  a  long  one,  but  it  would  be  unjust  materially  to 
curtail  it.  Mr.  Brookfield  describes  a  "  fair  school "  as  one  of 
"  the  average  creditable  kind,  but  with  nothing  to  boast  of"  In 
such  a  school,  say  of  75  children,  he  supposes  a  first  class  of 
fifteen, — 

To  read  a  page  of  natural  history — about  an  elephant,  a  cotton  tree, 
or  a  crocodile — with  tolerable   fluency   and  with   scarcely   a  mistake. 

*  Report,  p.  84. 
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They  would  answer  collateral  questions  upon  this,  not  well,  but  Paet  I. 
not  preposterously  ill ;  they  would  have  a  general  knowledge  of  _ 
the  distribution  and  conventional  divisions  of  land  and  water  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe  :  most  of  them  would  name  the  counties  on 
an  unlettered  map  of  England,  and  the  kingdoms  on  one  of  Europe  ; 
they  would  work  a  sum  in  compound  addition — two-thirds  of  them 
without  mistake ;  they  would  write  out  a  short  account  of  any  object 
named  to  them  which  they  had  seen  or  read  about, — an  animal,  a  tree, 
a  flower, — intelligibly,  and  not  without  thought  and  observation,  but 
with  trifling  errors  of  granunar  and  of  spelling  ;  they  would  have  a 
pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  of  the  Gospels,  but  with  very  imperfect  notions  as  to  their  order  of 
time  ;  they  would  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  with  verbal  accuracy, 
but  with  very  faint  apprehension  of  its  meaning  ;  they  would  be  able 
to  repeat  a  few  (but  in  my  own  experience,  very  few)  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  those  chiefly  of  projihetic  or  doctrinal  application  ;  for  which,  with 
unaffected  deference  to  better  judgments,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  sub- 
stituted (if  there  be  no  time  for  both),  and  copiously  substituted,  the 
preceptive,  the  warning,  the  consolatory. 

In  such  a  school  as  I  have  been  adverting  to, — marked  "  fair," — 
the  remaining  four  or  five  classes  would  show  attainment  proportionably 
graduated  from  that  which  I  have  represented  as  usually  belonging  to 
the  first.  With  respect  to  acquirement,  boys  are  ordinarily  a  little  in 
advance  of  girls,  because  they  have  more  time  for  it.  The  girls  com- 
pensate by  a  somewhat  livelier  intelligence,  by  prettier  reading,  by 
better  discipline,  and  by  needlework,  on  which  two-fifths  of  their  time 
are  spent. 

Schools  to  which  the  epithet  *'  Excellent "  may  be  applied 
are  of  much  higher  pretensions.  Mr,  Brookfield  thus  describes 
them  : — 

In  a  school  of  the  same  size,  marked  "  excellent,"  I  should  find  a  Mr.  Brook-' 
class  of  the  same  number  (fifteen\  but  perhaps  a  little  older  (twelve  and  field's  descrip- 
a  half  or  thirteen),  who  would  fill  a  slate  with  an  extemporaneous  account  ^'^°  of  km 
of  flax,  or  sugar,  or  a  river,  or  a  brewery,  or  a  flour  mill,  or  a  zoological    ^^^^y'^nt 
garden,  showing  good  observation,  memory,  reflection,  faultless  spelling, 
rarely  deficient  grammar,  and  writing*  that  might  awaken,   not  the 
envy,  but  the  approbation  of  a  Government  department  ;  their  reading 
would  be  perfectly  fluent  and  articulate,  and  usually  very  pleasing, — 
that  of  the  girls  remarkably  so.     Perhaps  the  latter  may  possess  a  more 
delicate  organization,  both  for  the  apprehension  and  the  reproduction  of 
sounds.     Easy  fractions  and  decimals  with  boys,  and,  with  girls,  easy 
rule  of  three,  would  be  worked  without  a  blunder.   A  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  people  and  productions,  would 
close  up  into  one  more  particular  of  Europe,  and  still  more  detailed  and 
accurate  of  Great  Britain.     Co-ordinately  with  all  knowledge  of  facts 
and  detail,  I  should  find  coherency  and   reflection    cultivated.     Nor 
would  the  refinements  of  instruction  be  wanting.     A  little  singing  and 
a  little  drawing,   where  nature   had    furnished   an  aptitude  for  such 
accomplishments,  would  be  cultivated  according  to  time  and  oppor- 
tunity.    Throughout  the  school  there  would  be  committed  to  memory 

*  This  commendation  applies,  however,  only  to  ■writing  upon  slates.  On  cheap 
■woolly  paper,  and  with  cheap  steel  pens,  which  might  as  properly  be  called  needles, 
the  penmanship  is  of  course  indifferent. 
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fairly  repre- 
sents the 
school. 


Mr.  Brook- 
field's  descrip- 
tion of  a  "bad' 
school. 


a  few  pretty  hymns  and  select  pieces  of  secular  poetry,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  learner.  The  clergyman  would  have  taken  care  that 
there  should  be,  not  perhaps  a  minute,  but  a  competent  and  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  The  first  class, 
as  here  represented,  is  only  a  type  of  the  rest  in  their  several  degrees. 
Whatever  is  taught  throughout  the  school  is  well  taught,  and  judi- 
ciously gi-aduated  to  each  class,  according  to  its  measure,  down  to  the 
little  inarticulate  learners  of  the  alphabet  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  infant 
school  relieve  the  upper  one  of  these  interesting  embarrassments.  With 
the  managers,  of  Avhom  the  clergyman  is  most  frequently  the  sole  re- 
presentative, the  bodily  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  have  been 
no  secondary  consideration  ;  complete  warmth  and  ventilation  have 
been  secured  ;  well-proportioned  desks  and  forms  have  been  so  adjusted 
as  neither  to  cramp  nor  crowd  the  little  disciples  ;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  pictures,  with  illustrations,  and  with  colours  which  can  make  even 
maps  attractive  ;  the  room  is  filled  with  healthy,  frank,  and  happy 
faces;  and  the  discipline,  Avhich  for  occasional  purposes  can  be  almost 
regimentally  exact,  is  habitually  unrestrained,  cheerful,  and  quiet, — 
easy  and  free,  without  being  free-and-easy.  Supposing  such  a  school 
to  turn  out  annually  twenty-five  children,  and  that  only  one-third  of 
them  should  have  attained  such  instruction  as  is  here  described,  the 
remaining  two-thirds  being  such  as  might  be  found  respectively  in  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  the  school,  and  supposing  them  all  trans- 
ferred to  menial  and  mechanical  occupations,  will  they  not  till  those 
occupations  more  ably,  more  pleasantly  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers, more  contentedly,  and  in  better  heart,  for  having  had  both 
their  minds  and  bodies  kept  in  vigorous  health  ? 

Lastly,  we  are  afraid  that  the  following  is  still  a  correct 
description  of  many  country  schools  : — 

*  Other  gradations  will  be  easily  inferred,  but  there  is  one  which 
neither  inference  nor  imagination  can  go  low  enough  to  appreciate:  Imean 
that  which  comes  under  the  term  "  bad."  I  have  affixed  to  it  "  zero,"  as 
indicating  its  relative  numerical  value  compared  with  the  average  30  ; 
but  it  is  in  truth  fiir  worse  than  nothing.  It  is  absorbing  into  its  cold, 
ill-ventilated,  and  unfurnished  room,  and  into  its  still  colder  and  more 
barren  charities,  a  crowd  of  boys  ivho  ivould  otherwise  have  found 
another  and  an  efficient  school.  Here  they  learn  nothing  but  what  idle 
boys  are  prone  to  teach  one  another, — nothing  very  edifying  it  may  be 
guessed.  Their  only  books  are  a  few  torn  Testaments,  which  they 
learn  to  read  with  precisely  the  same  amount  of  intelligence  as  if  they 
were  attempting  to  read  the  Greek  language  in  English  character.  They 
have  no  more  idea  Avhether  Jerusalem  was  in  Palestine,  or  Palestine  in 
Jerusalem,  than  they  have  of  the  outside  of  the  moon  ;  or  Avhether  the 
event  from  which  all  Christian  time  is  reckoned  occurred  before  or 
since  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Very  few  indeed  of  them  can  work  the 
humblest  multiplication  sum  correctly.  Their  writing,  if  legible,  is 
rendered  unintelligible  by  the  spelling.  While  their  minds  are  thus 
left  utterly  uncultivated,  their  morals  can  be  deriving  no  advantage 
from  their  communion  with  each  other  about  their  street  experience. 
They  are  perpetually  engaged  in  eluding  and  cheating  the  master  ;  and 
I  must  say  that  the  master, — and  not  he  alone, — may  take  to  himself 
whatever  comfort  is  implied  in  a  seventy  times  seven-fold  retaliation. 
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The  standards  adopted  in  this  description  by  Mr.  Brookfield      ^^^^  ^• 
appear  to  us  just  and   sensible  ;    they  appear  to  be  also  those       Chap.  4. 
of  Mr.  Cook,  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  general 
estimate  of  the  inspectors   corresponds  with  the  two  whom  we 
have  selected. 

Mr.  Cook's  words  are,* — 

A  boy  of  fair  average  attainments,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  good  Mr.  Cook's 
school,  has  learned —  evidence  as  to 

1.  To  read  fluently,   and  with  intelligence,  not  merely  the  school- ^**^^^°^^°*^  °^ 
books,  but  any  work  of  general  information  likely  to  come  in  his  way.  ^  J^^^  school. 

2.  To  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  and  from 
memory,  and  to  express  himself  in  tolerably  correct  language.  The 
latter  attainment,  however,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  has  been  one 
which  I  have  specially  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
school  managers. 

3.  To  work  all  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  The  arithmetical  instruction  in  good  schools,  includes 
decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  duodecimals,  interest,  &c.  Much 
time  and  attention  are  given  to  this  subject,  but  not  more  than  are 
absolutely  required.  Indeed,  when  I  have  been  consulted  upon 
alterations  of  the  time-tables,  I  have  invariably  recommended  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  for  this  subject. 

4.  To  parse  sentences,  and  to  explain  their  construction.  But  the 
progress  in  English  grammar  is  not  satisfictory  ;  and  though  much 
time  is  given  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  energy  and 
skill  in  a  large  proportion  of  schools  which  in  other  respects  are 
efficiently  conducted. 

5.  To  know  the  elements  of  English  history.  A  good  elementary 
work  on  this  subject  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  but  the  boys  are  generally 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts,  and  show  much  interest  in 
the  subject. 

6.  In  geography,  the  progress  is  generally  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
most  persons  who  attend  the  examinations  of  good  schools  are  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  and  the  accuracy  of  tlie  knowledge  of  physical  and 
political  geography,  of  manners,  customs,  &c.,  displayed  by  intelligent 
children  of  both  sexes.  Well  drawn  maps,  often  executed  at  leisure 
hours  by  the  pupils,  are  commonly  exhibited  on  these  occasions. 

7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  natural  history,  form  subjects  of 
useful  and  very  attractive  lectures  in  many  good  schools.  These  sub- 
jects have  been  introduced  within  the  last  fcAV  years  with  great 
advantage  to  the  pupils. 

8.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to 
questions  which  touch  on  the  emi)loymcnt  and  remuneration  of  labour 
principles  of  taxation,  uses  of  capital,  &c.,  effects  of  strikes  on  wages, 
&c.,  are  taught  with  great  clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  the  children  of  artizans,  in  the  reading  books 
generally  used  in  the  meti-opolitan  schools.  I  have  found  the  boys  well 
acquainted  with  these  lessons  in  most  schools  which  I  have  inspected 
in  the  course  of  this  year. 

9.  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill  in  several  schools 
by  professors  employed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

*  Min.  1854-5,  pp.  393-4. 
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Part  I.  That  any  addition  can  be  advantageously  made  to  this  list  I  do  not 

Chap.  4,       believe,  considering  the  age  of  the  children  ;  nor  am  I  of  opinion  that 

'_  '       any  of  these  subjects  could  be  omitted  without  practical  detriment  to 

the  schools. 

Approbation  of  We  liave  thought  it  important,  prior  to  any  other  considera- 
*  tion,  to  show  what  is  the  real  standard  of  efhcieney  adopted  by 
the  Inspectors,  and  agreeing  as  we  do  in  its  justice,  we  accept 
Mr.  Brookfield's  implied  conclusion,  that  in  so  far  as  the  chil- 
dren receive  the  degree  of  instruction  given  in  a  school 
marked  "  excellent,"  the  school  deserves  the  title  ;  and  that  its 
scholars  will  fill  any  occupations  "  more  ably,  more  pleasantly 
"  to  themselves  and  their  employers,  more  contentedly,  and  in 
"  better  heart,  for  having  had  both  their  minds  and  bodies  kept 
"  in  vigorous  health."  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  schools 
described  as  "  fair,"  are  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
inspected  schools ;  and  that  the  pupils  who  remain  in  them  till 
they  reach  the  first  class,  that  is,  till  they  are  11  or  ]  2  years  of 
age,  receive  a  sound  and  useful  education.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  this  picture,  which  the  interests  of  popular  edu- 
cation require  us  fully  to  describe.  We  shall  do  so  in  the  next 
section  with  the  following  preliminary  remarks. 
Present  system  j^  is  obvious  from  the  descriptions  we  have  just  quoted, 
the  first  class     that  the  inspection  is  an  inspection   of  schools  rather  than  of 

the  measure  of  gd^olars,  of  the  first  class  more  than  of  any  other  classes.    Speak- 

the  value  of  '  _  ,      .      *'  '^ 

the  school.        ing  generally,  the  inspector's  description  of  an  excellent  school 

turns  like  that  of  Mr.  Cook  upon  the  performance  of  boys 
of  11  or  12  years  old.  The  present  system  (particularly  in 
its  plan  of  examination)  seems  to  us  to  have  a  necessary 
tendency  to  make  the  first  class  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  school  ;  and  indeed  we  find  Mr.  Norris,  in  a 
passage  to  be  afterwards  more  fully  given,  making  the  im- 
portant, though  in  our  opinion  mistaken  statement,  that  "  school- 
"  teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  success  be 
"  measured  by  the  proficiency  of  their  first  class  children.  In 
"  the  best  schools  the  discipline  is  often  imperfect,  the  reading 
"  and  writing  awkward,  and  the  arithmetic  inaccurate  in  the 

"  junior  classes the  teacher  fairly  claims  that  he  shall 

"  be  held  responsible  for  those  only  who  were  allowed  by  their 
"  parents  to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first  class." 

No  passage  could  show  more  conclusively  than  this  that  in- 
spectors, as  well  as  masters,  are  inclined  to  "  measure  the  success 
"  of  a  school  by  the  proficiency  of  its  first  class  children."  We 
shall  hereafter  consider  the  justice  of  an  opinion  which  implies 
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that  the  children  of  labourers,  if  they  leave  the  day-school  at      Paet  I. 
10  years  of  age  (which  is  very  generally  the  case)  can  have       Chap.  4. 

received  no  teaching  worthy  of  the  name.     At  present  we  only         

quote  it  in  proof  of  the  tendency  to  judge  a  school  by  its  first 

class  only,  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  still  more  conclusively 

proved  by  the  following  passage  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Matthew  Evidence  of 

Arnold,  which  states  both  the  fact  and  its  explanation  with  great  ^*  ^-  ^r^^*^"^- 

clearness. 

The  character  of  school  inspection,  too,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  at  present  Inducements  to 
such  as  to  render  difficult  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  principle  in  report-  inspector  to 
ing  by  all  the  inspectors.  The  inspection  of  a  school  is  now,  upon  a  report  too 
plan  founded  when  a  far  smaller  number  of  schools  were  under  your  fa^o'^^^ly. 
Lordships'  supervision  than  at  present,  carried  out  into  such  detail  as 
to  afford  every  facility  to  an  inspector  desirous  to  give  a  favourable 
rei^ort  upon  a  school  for  doing  so,  by  enabling  him  to  call  attention  to 
special  points  of  detail  in  which  the  school  may  be  strong,  rather  than 
to  others  where  it  may  be  weak,  or  to  its  general  efficiency,  which  may 
be  small.  At  present,  for  instance,  an  inspector  finding  an  advanced 
upper  class  in  a  school,  a  class  working  sums  in  fractions,  decimals,  and 
higher  rules,  and  answering  well  in  grammar  and  history,  constructs, 
half  insensibly,  whether  so  inclined  or  not,  but  with  the  greatest  ease, 
if  so  inclined,  a  most  favourable  report  on  a  school,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  other  classes  which  help  to  compose  it.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  is  especially  concentrated 
on  those  other  classes,  and  that  an  elementary  school  excites  your 
interest  principally  as  it  deals  with  these,  as  it  deals  Avith  the  mass  of 
children  who,  remaining  but  a  short  time  at  school,  and  having  few  or 
no  advantages  at  home,  can  acquire  little  but  rudimentary  instruction ; 
not  as  it  deals  with  the  much  smaller  number,  whose  parents  can  enable 
them  to  remain  long  at  school,  to  pursue  their  studies  at  home,  to  carry 
on  their  education,  in  short,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  who, 
therefore,  less  need  the  care  and  assistance  of  your  Lordships. 

We  have  already  said  that   inspection  tests  the  school  more 

than  the  individual  scholars  and,  though  an  inspector's  tact  and 

experience  may  enable  him  to  look  through  150  boys  in  an  hour 

and  a  half,  such  an  examination  is  obviously  one  only  in  name. 

It   is   really  an   inspection   rather   than  an  eocamination,  and 

cannot  apply  the  test  and  stimulus,  particularly  to  the  lower 

classes,  which  a  real  inquiry  into  their  knowledge  secures.     We 

inquired  into  this  point  carefully.     Mr.  Gook  says  :* — 

857.    {Chairman.)    Do  you  consider  that   the   mode    ot   inspection  Mr.  Cook's 
adopted  is  such   as  to  enable  an  inspector  under  all  circumstances  to  evidence  as  to 
form  an   accurate   opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the   schools  which  he  character  of 
inspects  ? — I  think  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  ™spection. 
excepting  when  it  happens,  which  has  happened  continually,  that  from 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  system,  the  number  of  schools  which 
actually   must   be    inspected    is  considerably  beyond  that  which    the 
inspector  can  fairly  attend  to  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  it  is  his 

*  Evidence,  pp.  125-126. 
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Part  I.        ^^^^J  |q  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  to  bring  it  under  the 
Chap.  4.       considoration  of  the  Government,   and   then  additional  assistants   are 

sup])licd  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  those   assistants  is  demonstrated. 

But  it  invariably  liappens  that  there  must  be  some  dehiy  in  that  respect, 
because  the  inspector  cannot  claim  assistance  until  he  has  shown  that 
the  assistance  is  really  wanted  ;  and  then  if  you  allow  for  the  time 
which  will  elapse  before  assistants  can  come  to  him — it  very  often 
happens  that  an  inspector  for  one  year,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  longer 
time,  is  over  pressed,  and  is  not,  consequently,  able  to  give  quite  so 
much  time  as  Avould  be  necessary  to  report  the  schools  fully.  I  can 
say  that,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  have  never  visited  any 
sclaool  Avhich  I  have  left  without  the  full  conviction  that  I  had 
ascertained  everything  which  I  considered  it  necessary  to  ascertain. 

858.  I  was  not  asking  you  the  question  so  much  with  reference  to 
your  own  practice  as  with  regard  to  the  system  under  which  you  act  ? 
— Then  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  sufficient  promptitude  is  shown 
in  appointing  additional  inspectors  and  assistants  where  they  are 
wanted. 

859.  You  consider  then  that  the  tests  which  you  are  bound  to  apply 
to  the  condition  of  a  school  are  such  as  would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  school  being  inspected  and  reported  upon  as  good  whicli  should 
prove  afterwards  to  have  turned  out  scholars  not  adequately  educated  ? 
— Yes.  I  cannot  see  any  opportunities  Avhich  could  be  open  to  the 
inspector  Avhich  he  has  not  at  present.  It  is  his  duty  to  remain  in  the 
school  long  enough  to  see  that  every  pai't  of  the  instruction  is 
thoroughly  carried  out  ;  that  the  organization  is  quite  complete,  and 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  sufficient.  Of  course  he  may 
be  deceived  either  from  want  of  judgment  or  of  experience,  or  from 
other  circumstances  to  which  all  persons  are  liable  ;  but  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  fix  the  opportunities  which  should  be  given  to  the  inspector, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  mention  any  except  additional  time. 

860.  {Hev.  TV.  C.  Lake.)  When  you  examine  a  school  containing 
150  boys,  how  many  hours  do  you  devote  to  the  inspection  of  the 
school  ? — I  think  that  I  should  finish  it  very  completely  in  about  four 
hours. 

861.  How  many  boys  on  an  average  would  you  examine  ? — I  should 
not  consider  myself  bound  to  examine  every  boy,  but  to  see  that  every 
boy  had  sufficient  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  also  to  test  the 
fact  by  a  certain  number  of  general  results  which  can  be  ascertained ; 
for  instance,  I  should  hear  every  boy  read,  I  should  see  the  writing  of 
every  boy,  I  should  try  the  arithmetic,  and,  in  fact,  go  through  all ; 
but  I  should  see  the  staple  work  of  the  school  very  easily  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

862.  With  150  boys  ? — Yes.  The  rest  of  the  time  v/ould  be  spent 
in  hearing  the  teachers  teach,  and  hearing  the  boys  examined  by  the 
master,  and  in  examining  them  myself  so  far  as  is  necessary  ,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  I,  of  course,  prefer  to  have  the  boys 
examined  by  the  teachers,  because  by  that  means  I  get  two  results  at 
the  same  time. 

863.  Could  you  make  a  close  individual  examination  of  every  boy  of 
150  boys  in  an  hour  and  a  half? — No  ;  I  should  hear  them  read,  look 
at  their  writing,  and  test  their  arithmetic. 

864.  (lic'V.  IV.  Hogcrs.)  You  say  that  you  do  that,  but  is  it  usual 
with  inspectors  to  hear  every  child  read,  and  to  examine  his  cyphering 
and  writing  ? — I  should  say  that  all  the  inspectors  try  the  cyphering 
very  closely,  and  that  all  the  inspectors  try  the  writing  very  closely. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  inspectors  would  consider  themselves  bound 
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(I  should  not  say  that  they  were  bound)  to  hear  every  child  read,  but       Pabt  I. 
to  ascertain  that  they  read  well  in  every  class. 

Mr.  Watkins  says  :* —  

1041.  {Chairman.)  What  time  do  you  consider  necessary  for  the  Mr.  Watkins's 
inspection  of  each  school  ;  take  a  school  of  200  children,  for  instance  ?  evidence. 

— It  does  not  depend  much  upon  the  number  of  children  ;  it  depends 
more  upon  the  number  of  subjects  taught.  I  can  examine  a  school  of 
300  children  sooner,  where  very  few  subjects  are  taught,  than  I  can 
examine  a  school  of  60  children,  where  a  great  many  subjects  are 
taught ;  and,  of  course,  very  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  school,  upon  its  intelligence  and  the  instruction  which  is  given  in 
it.  Sometimes,  a  very  bad  school  of  150  or  200  children  can  be  exa- 
mined in  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  speak  positively  about  it,  and  a  school 
of  60  children,  who  are  taught  all  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  a 
school,  will  take  three  and  a  half  hours,  or  four  hours. 

1042.  {Sir  J.  Coleridge.)  Of  course,  you  do  not  examine  each  in- 
dividual child  ? — We  do,  in  a  great  measure  ;  we  hear  them  all  read, 
for  instance,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  and  we  see  all  their  sums. 
We  look  at  all  their  copy-books,  and  question  very  often  the  whole  of 
the  scholars,  almost  every  child. 

1043.  {Mr.  Senior.)  I  suppose  that  your  experience  enables  you  now 
to  examine  a  school  of  a  given  number  much  more  quickly  than  you 
could  when  you  first  began? — It  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion  sooner; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  satisfy  the  managei's  sooner. 

1044.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  examine  the  school  sooner  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1045.  Your  opinion,  I  suppose,  does  not  much  vary  after  the  first 
hour  ? — Not  much. 

1046.  {Sir  J.  Coleridge.)  Does  it  form  part  of  your  inspection  to 
make  the  children  \^1'ite  under  dictation  or  sum  under  dictation  ? — Yes, 
both. 

1047.  Would  not  that  imply  an  increase  of  time  very  much  according 
to  the  increased  number  of  children  ? —  No  doubt  it  would,  but  in  a  bad 
school  they  do  not  either  the  one  or  the  other.  When  1  speak  of  bad 
schools  I  mean  very  bad  ones,  where  the  children  cannot  write  tolerably 
from  dictation. 

Allowing  for  the  tendency,  which  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Norris  Observation  on 
speak  of,  to  judge  a  school  by  its  upper  classes,  we  are  far  from  ey[^ence  ^ 
saying  that  the  inspection  described  by  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  would  not  convey  a  sound  general  impression  of  a  school's 
condition.  An  examination,  however,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  not.  Thus  Mr.  Cook  says  that  he  should  "  see  the 
"  staple  work  of  a  school  of  150  boys  very  easily  in  about  an 
"  hour  and  a  half,"  and  that  in  that  time  "  he  should  hear  every 
"  boy  read,  should  see  the  writing  of  every  boy,  and  try  the 
"  arithmetic,  and  in  fact  go  through  all."  This  no  doubt  might 
be  done ;  but  as  only  36  seconds  would  be  thus  occupied  in 
examining  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  each  scholar, 

*  Evidence,  p.  147. 


statement. 
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Part  I.       ^j^g  examination   could  be  hardly  otherwise  than  cursory ;  and 
Chap.  4.      tlie  evidence  which  we  have  quoted  justifies  us  in  concluding 

that  the  school,  and  the  lower  classes  particularly,  would  derive 

few  of  the  benefits,  and  little  of  the  stimulus,  which  could  have 
been  sujiplied  by  a  close  examination  of  every  individual  scholar. 
iiVpS'''^''  Mr.  Macleod,  the  head  master  of  the  Model  School  in  the 
Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  stated  that  a  whole  day  was  necessarjT^ 
to  examine  the  upper  division,  consisting  of  about  70  boys,  of  a 
large  school  in  reading,  dictation,  composition,  and  arithmetic. 
In  reply  to  questions  on  this  point,  he  says  : — 

Are  there  any  elementary  tests  Avhich,  in  your  experience,  you  would 
deem  sufficient  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  school  teaching  or  the  pro- 
ficiency of  scholars  ?  —  Yes  ;  reading,  dictation,  composition,  and 
arithmetic. 

AYoiiId  these  suffice  ? — Decidedly. 

How  would  you  apply  them  ? — By  vivd  voce  and  written  examina- 
tions. 

How  long  would  it  be  requisite  to  test,  by  a  sufficient  examination, 
a  division  of  a  school,  say  of  300  ? — In  a  school  of  that  size  the  upper 
division  would  be  about  70,  and  those  might  be  examined  in  the  sub- 
jects specified  in  a  day.  I  have  done  it  easily  with  soldiers ;  heard 
every  man  read,  tested  him  in  arithmetic,  and  tested  all  those  who  are 
able  to  write  in  dictation. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  not  a  professional  examiner,  and  therefore 
probably  takes  longer  time.  But  the  difference  between  the 
whole  day,  which  he  requires  for  70  boys,  and  the  hour  and  a 
half  required  by  Mr.  Cook  for  150,  is  striking. 


SECTION  III. 
The  Instruction  given  in  Inspected  Schools. 

Under  the  last  head  we  described  the  standard  which  entitles 
a  school  to  the  character  of  "  good "  or  "  excellent,"  and  we 
showed  that  it  was  derived  from  the  inspector's  impressions  on  a 
general  examination  of  it,  and  that  it  implied  that  the  children  in 
the  first  class  received  as  good  an  education  as  could  be  desired. 
Majority  of  From  the  statistics  given  in  the  last  chapter  it  follows  that  the 

°^^^/"^°  *^fi  °^^  large  majority  of  the  children  never  reach  the  first  class,  as  they 
clas!^  leave  before  they  are  11  years  of  age  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 

tion that  their  instruction  is  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
system,  as  they  belong  to  the  class  which  stands  most  in  need  of 
all  the  benefits  which  education  can  bestow  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to   consider,  first,  how    much   a   child    who 
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leaves   school  at  10  or  11  years  of   age,  after   attending  with       Part  I. 
average  regularity,  may  be  expected  to   learn  ;    and,   secondly,       Chap.  4. 

how  far   the  large   proportion  of   children  (three-fifths    of   the 

whole  number  on  the  books)  who  do  attend  with  a  fair  degree 
of  regularity  up  to  the  age  of  11,  actually  attain  that  standard. 
In  so  far  as  they  do  attain  it,  the  schools  succeed.  In  so  far 
as  they  do  not  attain  it,  they  fail,  and  that,  not  on  account  of 
the  irregularity  or  shortness  of  the  attendance,  but  from  teaching, 
which  is,  for  want  either  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  or  of  diligence, 
defective. 

With  respect  to  the  standard  which  ought  to  be  attained  under  Standard 
the  circumstances  specified,  we  agree  with  the  following  observa- ^i^^en  of  fo 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr,  Mitchell,  each  of  whom  has  years  of  age. 
had  great  experience  of  schools  in  agricultural  districts,  in  which 
the  difficulties  of  education  are  great.     Mr.  Fraser  says  :* — 

Even  if  it  were  possible,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  with 
a  view  to  the  real  interests  of  the  peasant  boy,  to  keep  him  at  school 
till  he  was  14  or  15  years  of  age.  But  it  is  not  possible.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  see  the  last  of  him,  as  far  as  the  day  school  is 
concerned,  at  10  or  11.  We  must  frame  our  system  of  education  upon 
this  hypothesis  ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  teach  a  child  soundly  and  thoroughly,  in  a  Avay  that  he  shall  not 
forget  it,  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  possess  in  the  shape  of 
intellectual  attainment,  by  the  time  that  he  is  10  years  old.  If  he 
has  been  properly  looked  after  in  the  lower  classes,  he  shall  be  able 
to  spell  correctly  the  words  that  he  will  ordinarily  have  to  use ;  he 
shall  read  a  common  narrative — the  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  that 
he  cares  to  read — with  sufficient  ease  to  be  a  pleasure  to  himself  and 
to  convey  information  to  listeners  ;  if  gone  to  live  at  a  distance  from 
home,  he  shall  write  his  mother  a  letter  that  shall  be  both  legible  and 
intelligible ;  he  knows  enough  of  ciphering  to  make  out,  or  test  the 
correctness  of,  a  common  shop  bill  ;  if  he  hears  talk  of  foreign 
countries,  he  has  some  notion  as  to  the  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
in  which  they  lie  :  and  underlying  all,  and  not  without  its  influence, 
I  trust,  upon  his  life  and  conversation,  he  has  acquaintance  enough 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  follow  the  allusions  and  the  arguments  of  a 
plain  Saxon  sermon,  and  a  sufficient  recollection  of  the  truths  taught 
him  in  his  Catechism,  to  know  what  are  the  duties  required  of  him 
towards  his  Maker  and  his  fellow  man.  I  have  no  brighter  view  of  the 
future  or  the  possibilities  of  an  English  elementary  education,  floating 
before  my  eyes  than  this.  If  I  had  ever  dreamt  more  sanguine  dreams 
before,  what  I  have  seen  in  the  last  six  months  would  have  effi?ctually 
and  for  ever  dissipated  them.  In  such  inspection  of  schools  as  time 
and  opportunity  allowed  me  to  make,  I  strictly  limited  myself  to  testing 
their  efficiency  in  such  vital  points  as  these  ;  never  allowing  myself  to 
stray  into  the  regions  of  English  grammar,  or  English  history,  or 
physical  science,  unless  I  had  previously  found  the  ground  under  the 
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Part  I.        children  thoroiiglily  firm,  and  fit  to  carry,  without  ris^k  of  settlements, 

a  somewhat  lofty  and  more  decorated  superstructure. 
Chap.  4,  ■' 
Mr.  Mitchell  saj^s  :* — "  I  find  that,  properly  taught,  children 

"  of  10  years  of  age  can  write  dictation  of  the  Third  Book  very 
"  well,  with  few  misspellings,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  minute  a 
"  printed  line,  and  for  twenty  minutes.  They  will  work  also 
"  f\iirly  sums  in  the  compound  rules,  multiplication,  and  division 
"  of  three  figures." 
How  far  this  How  far,  then,  is  this  standard  actually  attained  ?  In  the  first 
standard  is  place  it  is  obvlous  that  the  number  v/ho  attain  it  even  in  schools 
which  are  described  as  excellent  is  narrowly  limited.  Mr.  Cook, 
in  the  extract  which  we  have  quoted,  speaks  of  boys  of  12  years 
of  ao-e  only,  and  Mr.  Brookfield's  supposition  as  to  an  excellent 
school,  is  that  one  third  of  the  children  who  annually  leave  it 
may  have  attained  a  first  class  standard.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  this  estimate  is  a  high  one  ;  meanwhile,  it  is  plain  that 
in  the  very  best  schools  two-thirds  leave  without  attaining  the 
standard.  Mr.  Cook  in  speaking  of  prize  schemes  says  in  a 
passage  already  quoted,  "  They  have  little  effect  on  the  great 
"  mass,  who  leave  before  they  attain  the  first  class  ;"  the  great 
mass  are  therefore  excluded  from  his  description  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  children  in  good  schools. 

But  we  are  able  to  go  far  beyond  this  general  calculation. 
With  reo-ard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  actually 
obtained  by  the  great  majority  of  the  jDupils,  we  have  ample 
evidence  from  the  inspectors  themselves.  The  last  volume  of 
Minutest  contains  a  remarkable  report  of  Mr.  Norris,  who  has 
made  a  minute  inquiry  into  this  very  point. 

Mr.  Norris's  It  will  be  said,  "  these   groups  of    young  people  whom    you  have 

report  in  1S59.  "  brought  up  in  evidence  are  no  doubt  very  creditable  specimens  of 

''  your  system  ;  but  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  number 

"  of  children  that  have  passed  through  your  schools  ?"     I  have  no  wish 

to  decline  the  question.     It  must  be  confessed  at  once  that  they  do  not 

constitute  more  than  one-third,  at  most,  of  those  who  pass  through 

our  schools  ;  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  by  no  means  so 

well   educated.;]:      This  requires  explanation,  and   anyone   conversant 

with  our  schools  will  be  at  no  loss  to  supply  it. 

Teachers'  sue-        School  teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  success  be 

cess  should  be    measured  by  the  proficiency  of  their  first-class  children.     In  the  best 

measured  by      schools  the  discipline    is    often  imperfect,   the    reading   and    Avriting 

proficiency  of    awkward,  and   the   arithmetic   inaccurate,  in  the  junior   classes.     No 

^VH*^-^^^^  very  lasting   impressions  can  be  made  on  the  mind  or  habits  of  a  child 

^  ^   '^°*  ten  years  of  age.     In   testing   the  success  of  a  school,  therefore,  by 


*  Min.  1858-9,  p.  71.  t  Min.  1859-60,  p.  103-113. 

1  The  mere  smattering  of  education  obtained  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  'who 
nominally  pass  through  our  schools  is  well  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  the  Second 
ijtaliordsLii-e  ]\Iilitia,  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  conduct     and    intelligence    of    its  former    scholars,    the  teacher       Part  I. 
fairly  claims  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  those  only  who       p,        . 
were  allowed  by  their  parents  to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first 
class. 

Now,   what    proportion    do    these     constitute  ?     Desiring    to     gain  Proportion  of 
precise  information  on  this  very  important  point,  I  sent  the  foUoAving  children  who 
circular  question  to  all  the  annual-grant  schools  in   my  district  : —  reach  farst 
"  What  proportion  of  the   children  who  left  your   school  in  the  last 
twelve  months  had  reached  the  first  class  ?     I  subjoin  the   summary 
results  of  this  inquiry  : — 


In  Cheshire    - 

65  boys'  schools  i 

returned 

28-54  per  cent. 

55 

63  girls'  schools 

-     29-42 

In  Salop 

30  boys'  schools 

-     26-72 

jj 

27  girls'  schools 

-     21-11 

In  Stafford     - 

67  boys'  schools 

-     20-82          „ 

5» 

62  girls'  schools 

-     19-05 

The  general  average  for  all  three  counties  is  24*58  per  cent.  Thus 
it  appears  that,  in  this  district,  of  the  children  who  pass  through  our 
schools  only  one-fourth  stay  long  enough  to  reach  the  first  clasSi 
Three  out  of  four  of  them  leave  school  with  only  such  a  smattering  of 
education  as  they  may  have  picked  up  in  the  lower  classes.  The  more 
advanced  lessons  given  in  our  elementary  schools — lessons  in  geography, 
in  grammar,  in  English  history,  in  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  in 
drawing,  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  for  needlework, — are  reserved,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  first  class,  and  are  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  only  one-fourth  part  of  our  scholars,  according  to  these 
statistics. 

*  If  I  were  asked,  therefore,  to  describe  generally  what  the  annual-  General  result 
grant  schools  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  were  accomplishing  in  the  of  annual 
way  of  education,  I  should  say  that  schools  of  this  sort  were  now  within  grant  schools. 
reach  of  about  one-half  of  the  population,  and  that  they  Avere  giving  a 
very  fair  elementary  education  to   one-fourth  part  of  the  children  who 
passed  through  them, — or,  more  briefly,  that  we  had  reached  one  half, 
and  were  successfully  educating  one  in  eight,  of  the  class  of  children 
for  which  the  schools  were  intended. 

The  circumstances  of  difficulty  which  have  created  this  state  Observations 

.on  principles  or 
of  tilings  will  be  presently  referred  to.     So  far  as  it  depends  on  Mr.  Norris. 

the   teachers,  there   are   many  excuses  for   them.      They  have 

hitherto  been  educated  on  the  theory  that  they  will  have  to 

instruct  boys  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  those  who  actually 

frequent  the  schools,  and  a  gTeater  stimulus  than  has  hitherto  been 

applied  is  obviously  required  to  induce  them  to  teach  the  lower 

classes  and  the  humbler  subjects  of  instruction.    But  we  should  be 

sorry  to  see  Mr.  Norris's  words  construed  (they  do  not  necessarily 

bear  such  a  meaning)  into  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  that 

they  should  not  be  responsible  for  any  children  under  10 ;  it  cannot 

be  too  distinctly  understood  that  not  only  are  teachers  responsible 

for  the  education  of  children  below  10  yeoxs,  of  age,  but  that  that 

responsibility  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their 

*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  111. 
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Part  I.       duties.     Mr.  Norris's  meaning,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  may 
Cha    4       ^^^^  l^een  that,  however  a  master  may  attempt  to   instruct  his 

children,  his  teaching  cannot  be  permanent  in  its  effect  if  they 

leave  him  at  an  early  age ;  "  they  will  leave  school,"  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  says,  "  they  go  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  they 
"  know  nothing  at  all."  And  there  would  be  great  force  in  this 
opinion  if  there  were  no  prospect  of  continuing  this  early  educa- 
tion ;  but  believing  as  we  do,  that  a  night  school  may  be  the 
supplement  of  a  poor  child's  education,  we  are  less  inclined  to 
sympathise  with  the  hope  which  Mr.  Norris  entertains  of  extend- 
ing the  earlier  education  than  with  the  fear  of  Mr.  Fraser,  that 
in  reality  we  Tuust  "  lose  three-fourths  of  our  children  as  far  as 
"  the  day  school  is  concerned  at  11  or  12  years  old."  We  must 
meet  the  difficulty,  at  all  events  in  the  rm-al  districts,  by  the 
night  school. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Norris  so  lately  as  1859-60,  that  "three  out  of  four  children 
"  leave  school  with  only  such  a  smattering  of  education  as  they 
"  may  have  picked  up  in  the  lower  classes,"  and  "  that  we  are 
"  successfully  educating  one  in  eight  of  the  class  of  children  for 
"  which  the  schools  were  intended."  We  may  combine  with  this 
an  opinion  equally  strong  of  Mr.  Bowstead. 

Mr.  Bowstead's  I  do  not  believe  that  the  results  attained,  even  in  these  first-class 
report  for  1858.  schools,  are  altogether  satisfactory  in  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  1 
fear  that  the  mass  of  the  young  people  who  go  forth  from  them  do  so 
with  very  crude  notions  even  upon  the  staple  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  instructed,  with  but  little  taste  for  reading,  and  slight 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  with  only  tran- 
sient impressions  of  the  principles  which  their  teachers  have  endea- 
voured to  inculcate.  It  seems  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
among  them  who  enjoy  no  further  educational  advantages,  forget  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  they  have  learnt,  and  relapse  almost 
entirely  into  the  condition  of  the  uneducated.  This  disheartening 
result  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  defect  in  the  ability  of  their 
teacher  or  the  system  on  which  they  are  taught,  but  solely  to  the 
short  period  of  their  attendance  at  school,  and  the  early  age  at  which 
they  leave  it. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
early  age  of  removal  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  defective  result 
which  Mr.  Bowstead  describes,  and  whether  the  period  of  school 
attendance  (though  it  is  often  broken  and  in-egular)  is  so  short 
as  his  words  would  imply.  But  without  pausing  on  this  point, 
we  will  only  confirm  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  by  that 
of  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Fraser's  After  describing  the  standard  which  might  be  attained  by 

en  ence.  children  leaving  school  at  10,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  Mr. 
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Eraser  *  proceeds  as  follows  :  — "  Not  that  I  would  be  understood      Part  L 

"  as  implying  that  one  half,  or  even  one  quarter  of  the  children       chap.  4. 

"  at  10  years  of  age  carry  with  them  into  the  lousiness  of  life         

*'  even  the  humble  amount  of  accomplishments  which  I  have 

"  named."     In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  report^f  he  says,  "  It 

"  thus  appears  that  out  of  282  schools  only  100,  little  more  than 

"  one  in  three,  are  in  a  condition  that  ought  to  be  satisfactory 

''  either  to  teachers  or  managers ;  while  not  more  than  23,  or 

"  scarcely  one  in  12,  are  in  that  state  of  efficiency  which  shall 

"  send  forth  a  child  at  10  years  of  age  into  the  world,  for  the 

"  work  of  life,  with  that  amount  of  scholarship  which  I  attempted 

"  to  describe,"  in  the  passage  quoted. 

The  incomplete  character  of  th(i  results  as  regards  children  Inspectors' 

below  10  years  of  age,  even  in  schools  marked  fair  and  good,  is  to  bad  instruc- 

seen  still  more  clearly  when  we  enumerate  the  special  points  of  *^°°  ^°  ,^.^^°^^'^" 

.,.,*,.  .  tary  subjects, 

learning  m  which  the  mspectors  m  very  recent  reports  have  especially 

described  them  as  ill-instructed.     The  very  staple  of  Hfe  in  the  ^^^""^S- 

learning  of  a  poor  scholar    is    his    reading ;    in    this  at    least 

we  should  expect  no  insuperable  difficulty  with  a  child  of  10 

or  11  years  old.     But  on  this  point  the  complaints  of  inspectors 

are,  perhaps,  more  nearly  unanimous  than  on  any  other.     Mr. 

Cook's  evidence  has  here  a  peculiar  force,  for  having  remarked 

the  defect  in  1856,  he  had  attributed  it  to  causes  which  in  the 

following  year  he  describes  as  neither  the  sole  nor  the  principal 

ones. 

In  1856  Mr.  Cook  says,  "I  have  often  remarked  that  good  Mr.  Cook, 
"  reading,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  also  one  of  the 
"  most  difficult  attainments  in  our  National  schools.  The  irre- 
"  gular  attendance,  the  constant  migration  of  the  children,  and 
"  the  inaccuracy  of  their  previous  instruction,  present  obstacles 
"  hardly  to  be  overcome  by  the  most  able  teachers." 

In  1857  Mr.  Cook,  dwelling  on  the  same  defects,  points  as  Mr.  Cook, 
an  additional  reason  for  them  to  the  defect  we  are  noticing. 
"  In  the  year  1857  Mr.  CookJ  observed,  formerly  it  was  simply 
"  impossible  to  teach  children  in  large  National  schools  to  read 
*'  correctly  and  intelligently ;  at  present,  when  the  organization 
"  is  complete,  the  progress  of  all  the  classes  ought  to  be  satis- 
"  factory.  But  there  is,  and  always  will  be  great  danger  lest 
"  teachers  of  considerable  ability,  and  even  energy,  should  neglect 
"  the  somewhat  mechanical  and  certainly  most  fatiguing  work 

*  Report,  p.  47.  t  Report,  p.  88. 

X  Mln.  1857-8,  p.  252. 
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"  of  bestowing  upon  every  section  and  every  individual  child 
"  that  amount  of  care  and  systematic  attention,  which  is  requisite 
"  in  order  to  secure  proficiency  in  these  elementary  subjects, 
"  upon  which  real  jjrogress  in  all  teachers  of  elementary  educa- 
*'  tion  principally  depend." 

Mr.  Fussell  says,  in  his   last   report  :* — "  Few   will  be   dis- 
"  posed    to    deny    that    no   secular    subject    contained  in  the 

"  time  table  is  of  greater  importance  than  reading 

*' The   practical   working,    however,   of    a 

"  considerable  number  of  schools  is  not  so  conducted  as  to  lead 
"  to  the  conclusion  that  this  belief  is  shared  by  the  teacher  or 
"  his  staff.  In  some  reading  is  not  taught  at  all  in  any  real  or 
"  sufficient  sense.  In  others  the  reading  lessons  of  the  lower 
"  classes  are  conducted  with  but  slight  regard  to  clearness  of 
"  articulation  or  correctness  of  pronunciation."  Mr.  Mitchell 
says  :t — "In  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district"  (the  Eastern 
Counties)  "  tlie  reading  and  spelling  is  the  most  defective  sub- 
"  ject  of  instruction."  These  complaints  have  continued  for  a 
series  of  years.  In  1858  Mr.  Alderson  said  4 — "The  part  of  the 
"  instruction  which  strikes  me  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
"  satisfactory  in  the  schools  I  have  visited  is  the  strictly  ele- 
"  mentary ;  in  particular,  the  reading  and  arithmetic.  The 
"  grounding  of  the  younger  children  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
"  attended  to ;  they  often  reach  a  comparatively  high  position 
"  in  the  school,  reading  inarticulately,  spelling  incorrectly,  and 
"  with  the  vaguest  notions  of  numeration.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  I  rarely  find  schools  deficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
"  tion,  such  as  geography,  history,  and  grammar."  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Alderson§  remarked  some  improvement.  In 
1858  Mr.  Stewart  observed  :|| — "It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
"  surprise  with  me  that  both  with  school  managers  and  school 
"  teachers  this  branch  of  instruction"  (reading)  "is  often 
"  treated  as  one  of  subordinate  importance."  In  the  same  year 
Mr.Norrisl  remarked  an  improvement  in  the  elementary  subjects, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Inspectors  had  latterly 
examined  chiefly  on  elementary  subjects.  He  says  that  this  is 
necessary,  because  "the  unconscious  bent  of  the  teachers  will 
"  perhaps  always  be  in  the  other  direction,  for  the  task  of  teach- 
^'  ing  geography  and  history  is  far  easier  and  less  irksome  than 


*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  20. 
t  Min.  1858-9,  p.  177, 
II  Mn.  1858-9,  p.  105. 


t  Min.  1859-60,  p.  61. 
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"  that  of  teacliing  to  read  and  write  thoroughly  well."      Mr.      PAr^r  I. 
Fussell  observed  in  the  same  year  :* — "  The  reading,  though  in      Chap.  4. 

*•  some  schools  decidedly  good,  judged  even  by  a  high  standard,         

"  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  should  be  generally.     Two  things 

"  are  essentially    needed — an  improvement  in  the   reading   of  • 

"  the   teachers  and  pupil-teachers   themselves,    and   a  very  far 

**  stricter  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  reading  in  the  lower 

"  classes." 

Mr.  Fussell's  last  three  rejDorts  have,  indeed,  all  dwelt  strongly  Mr.  Fussell, 
on  this  subject,  for  in  1857  he  had  remarked, —  ^^^^' 

Next  iu  importance  to  religious  instruction  we  must  place  those  indis- 
pensable subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Of  these  the  two 
former  are  indisputably  the  most  difficult  to  teach,  and  as  indisputably 
the  most  rarely  well  taught.  This  arises,  I  believe,  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  inadequate  standard  which  both  teachers  and  children  have 
formed  in  their  own  minds  respecting  them, — they  are  far  too  easily 
satisfied  Avith  themselves.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  do 
not  know  Avhat  good  reading  is — they  are  not  taught  in  what  it  con- 
sists, or  in  what  bad  reading  consists.  Iu  too  many  cases  it  would  be 
more  true  to  say  that  the  teachers  hear  them  read,  than  that  they  teach 
them  reading.  Very  careful  and  special  instruction  should  be  given 
to  the  pupil-teachers  in  this  respect.  Few  things  are  more  painful  to 
me  than  to  see  the  energies  of  a  young  teacher  in  his  class  frittered 
away  after  this  fashion.  A  child  reads  a  sentence, — he  commits  gross 
faults.  "  Read  it  again,"  says  the  teacher.  He  reads  it  again,  and,  as 
may  be  expected,  he  reads  it  pretty  much  as  at  first.  "  Read  it  again  ; " 
and  so  on.  It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  teacher's  conception  that 
his  own  labour,  and  the  child's  too,  would  be  immensely  lightened,  if 
he  would  but  tell  the  child  what  his  faults  are,  and  ichy  he  has  to  read 
it  again.  A  teacher  who  pursues  this  plan  will  never  have  good  read- 
ing in  his  class.  The  children  are  baffled,  confused,  and  disheartened  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  subside  into  stolid  indifierence.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  art  of  reading  is  an  imitative  art,  and 
that  no  teaching  of  it  can  be  eifective  unless  the  practice  of  furnishing 
the  childi'en  with  models  of  good  reading  be  largely  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Brookfield  says,  t  "  The  readino-   even  of  a  first  class  is  ^^i'-  Brookfield, 

1857 

"  deficient  in  that  articulation  and  expression  wliich  would  make 
"  it  an  available  resource  on  a  Sunday  evening  by  a  cottage  fire- 
"  side."     Mr.  Alderson  says  :  %  — 

I  regret  to  notice  the  imperfect  character  of  the  reading  prevalent  Mr.  Alderson, 
in  many  schools.  Take,  for  instance,  a  class  of  children  reading  "Easy  1857. 
Narrative."  It  wants  time,  and  patience,  and  constant  habituation,  to 
bring  such  a  class  to  read  even  decently  well.  A  teacher  is  apt  to  con- 
ceive that  all  is  done  when  the  majority  succeed,  Avith  more  or  less 
effort,  in  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  lesson,  one  after  another,  without 
spelling  them.  Few  appear  to  set  sufficient  account  on  the  other 
elements  of  which  reading,  to  be  really  good,  must  be  composed  ;  such 

*  Mia-  J  858-9,  p.  29.  f  Min.  1857-8,  p.  364. 

X  Man.  1857-8,  p.  588. 
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as  absence  of  he.sitation,  correctne-ss  of  accent,  and  above  all  clear  and 
audible  articulation.  Cases  in  my  district,  where  reading  has  involved 
all  this,  have  been  comparatively  rare  ;  and  I  have  found  in  the  course 
of  my  visits  of  inspection  nothing  more  annoying  that  the  indistinct 
mumbling  which  in  many  schools  passes  current  for  reading. 

In  1855*  Mr.  Stewart  observed  of  the  northern  counties,  "I 
"  very  much  doubt  whether  the  boys  and  girls  who  now  leave 
"  our  parish  schools  have  gained  a  mastery  of  the  mere  mechanical 
"  difficulties  of  elementary  education  so  complete,  that  they  may 
"  be  expected  to  find  in  books  any  occupation  of  the  leisure 
"  which  they  may  have  as  adults." 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  paid,  as  they  were  instructed 
to  do,  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  elementary 
subjects,  and  especially  reading,  are  taught,  and  the  evidence 
confirms  these  extracts  so  strongly  that  we  venture  to  quote 
from  it  largely.  It  shows  that  the  mass  of  the  children  get 
little  more  than  a  trick  of  mechanically  pronouncing  the  letters, 
and  that  the  words  which  they  read  convey  hardly  any  ideas  to 
their  minds.  No  doubt  even  the  mere  mechanical  facility  of 
reading  which  children  now  obtain  would  with  practice  grow 
to  something  better ;  but  if  a  child  leaves  school  with  that  power 
only,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  not  practise  reading,  as  it 
can  derive  no  pleasure  from  it,  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  it  will 
lose  even  the  slight  power  which  it  once  had.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  can  read  in  an  intelligent  manner,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  it  will  read  for  its  own  amusement.  The  evidence  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  is  as  foUows. 

Mr.  Eraser  observes  :  j  — 

That  the  majority  of  stipends  being  low,  the  majority  of  schools 
should  fail  to  come  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard,  is,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  a  rational  inference.  But  I  do  not  think,  even  where  salaries 
are  liberal,  and  the  possession  of  a  certificate  attests  with  a  certain 
amount  of  warranty  the  competency  of  the  teachei',  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory,  or  quite  of  the  kind 
that  one  would  desire  to  see.  Good  reading — by  which  I  mean  distinct 
articulation,  proper  expression,  and  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
drift  of  the  passage  read — is  a  treat  that  I  was  very  rarely  permitted  to 
enjoy.  The  children  appear  to  fall  into  slovenly  habits, — indistinctness 
of  sio-ht  as  well  as  of  speech, — in  the  lower  classes,  which  become  in- 
eradicable. The  modern  method  of  discovering  the  pronunciation  of  a 
hard  or  previously  unknown  word  seems  singularly  infelicitous.  There 
is  a  reading  lesson  in  the  Third  Irish  Book,  which  I  was  fond  of  using 
as  a  kind  of  test.  It  is  the  story  of  a  congress  of  birds  summoned  by  a 
swallow  to  discuss  the  jjroper  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to  a  field 
which  a  farmer  was  sowing  with  hempseed.     It  begins  easily  enough  to 
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tempt  the  children  to  start  glibly,  but  in  the  second  or  third  line  there       Part  I. 

comes  the  adverb  "  unanimously,"  a  long  but  by  no  means  ditRcult  word 

to  articulate  for  children  who  have  ever  been  taught  to  regard  the       ^oap.  4. 

syllabic  arrangement  of  letters,  but  upon  Avhicli   the  second  class  in-  

variably,  and  very  often  the  first  class,  broke  down.  There  would  be 
first  an  uncomfortable  pause,  then  a  wistful  eye  cast  on  the  teacher  ; 
then,  on  my  request  that  the  word  might  be  spelt,  a  rapid  gabble  of  the 
11  letters  of  which  the  word  is  composed  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
process,  the  same  helpless  incompetence  to  proceed  ;  then  the  eye  once 
more  turned  upon  the  teacher  ;  and  finally,  in  most  cases,  the  frank 
confession  of  the  latter  that  it  was  her  habit  always  to  help  the  children 
at  this  point,  and  that  when  they  had  repeated  the  letters,  she  gave  them 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  girls  in  the 
Hereford  workhouse  were  not  taught  to  read  in  this  way.  Such  teach- 
ing will  never  enable  its  pupils  "  nare  sine  cortice." 

Another  phenomenon  that  you  frequently  observe  in  hearing  a  class 
read,  not  perhaps  the  very  highest  class  in  a  school,  but  the  second  and 
third  classes,  and  which  certainly,  I  think,  indicates  the  absence  of  some  i 

very  important  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  is  that,  if  you  quietly  stand 
by  and  give  the  children  their  head  (so  to  speak),  for  five  minutes, 
without  stoppage  or  correction  of  any  kind,  ^  you  will  be  perfectly 
amazed,  if  it  is  at  all  a  difficult  passage,  at  the  quantity  of  utterly 
unintelligible  gibberish  that  you  will  have  listened  to.  I  remember 
once  hearing  at  the  inspection  of  a  school,  though  not  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  the  head  girl  in  the  first  class  read  St.  Luke,  iv.  14,  thus  :  Children  read 
— "  And  there  went  a  flame  of  him  through  all  the  religion  round  ^^^  ?°  under- 
"  about,"  with  perfect  self-satisfaction,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  ^^^"^  ^°^" 
the  absurd  blunders  she  was  perpetrating.  Such  children  never  can 
have  been  accustomed  to  connect  sense  and  sound,  but  have  simply 
acquired  a  mechanical  facility  of  utterance,  which  is  a  bar  instead  of  a 
help  to  rational  progress.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  when  it  does  get  out 
of  gear,  plays  havoc  just  in  proportion  to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  going. 
The  unconscious  thing  believes  that  its  only  duty  is  to  go,  and  whether 
it  is  going  right  or  Avrong  it  has  no  test  Avithin  itself  to  discover. 

He  adds  in  a  foot  note  some  observations  on  the  prevailing- 
mode  of  teaching,  which  deserve  attention  :  — 

The  importance  of  good  reading — the  key  of  knowledge — the  power  Causes  of  bad 
which   is  to  enable  a  man  to  become  a  self-educator,  is   so  great,  that  reading, 
jierhaps  I  may  be   allowed,  in   a  note,  to   enumerate  the  reasons  that 
appear  to  me  to  prevent  its  being  more  frequently  met  with  in  elemen- 
tary schools.     They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  parallel  desks.  These  were 
never  surely  intended  for  reading  lessons.  Where  there  is  a  triple  tier 
of  them,  in  a  school  with  the  average  amount  of  concomitant  noise, 
I  defy  the  articulation  of  the  child  who  may  happen  to  be  reading  to 
be  audible  to  the  whole  class.  Those  in  the  front  row  cannot  hear 
those  in  the  hindmost  row,  nor  vice  versa.  I  tested  the  truth  of  this 
again  and  again,  at  Sherborne,  Malvern,  and  many  other  places  where 
I  found  the  practice  in  use.  The  reading  class,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
always  be  drawn  up  in  square  or  horse-shoe. 

2.  The  size  of  the  class,  and  consequently  the  short  time  that  each 
child  is  exercised.  Take  a  class  of  20,  and  allow  45  minutes  for  the 
lesson,  more,  probably,  than  they  get  clear.  This  gives  2\  minutes  to 
each  child.  If  (which  is  rare)  they  read  twice  in  the  day,  each  child 
only  reads  4^  jninutes  per  diem,  or  22^  minutes  per  week. 
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3.  The  cxplo!^ion  of  the  old  fashion  of  spelling  words  l)y  syllables. 

4.  TJie  want  of  attention  to  stops. 

5.  Tlie  low  mumbling  tone  of  voice  into  which  phildren  arc  allowed 
to  fall. 

6.  The  uninteresting,  desultory  character  of  the  text-books  mostly 
in  use. 

7.  The  want  of  intelligent  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

8.  The  imperfect  acquaintance,  both  of  teachers  and  scholars,  with 
the  laws  of  grammatical  analysis,  which  govern  the  groupings  of  words, 
and  Avith  the  laws  of  rhetorical  expression,  which  have  so  large  an 
influence  upon  elocution. 

Mr.  Hedley  says  :* — 

The  impression  which  I  have  received  from  my  visits  to  schools 
under  certificated  masters  is,  that  the  elementary  branches  of  instruc- 
tion are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  ;  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
is  not  well  done  ;  the  writing  of  the  children  can  seldom  be  called 
good  ;  the  reading  still  more  seldom.  The  Avriting  lesson  is  too  often 
conducted  as  if  the  children  needed  only  practice,  and  not  instruction. 

In  reading,  the  utmost  that  appears  to  be  aimed  at,  is  that  children 
should  be  able  to  read  without  hesitating  and  stumbling,  that  is,  should 
be  able  to  read  with  facility  to  themselves.  They  are  scarcely  ever 
taught  to  read  with  expression,  so  as  to  convey  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read  clearly  and  agreeably  to  others.  I  do  not  think  that  good 
reading  can  be  expected  where  the  reading  lesson  is  habitually  given 
in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the  school  ;  and  I  have  rarely  found  that 
the  class-room,  Avhere  there  is  one,  is  used  for  this  lesson.  Distinct 
articulation  again  seems  never  to  be  taught  ;  the  substitute  that  is 
insisted  upon  is  a  loud  tone  or  high  pitch  of  voice,  elicited  by  the  usual 
order  to  "  speak  out."  And  if  the  teacher  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
were  at  any  time  to  close  their  books,  I  doubt  whether  the  reader 
would  be  intelligible  to  any  of  them. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  better  class  of  masters  have  tried  any  ex- 
pedients of  their  own  for  improving  the  writing  or  reading.  They  do 
not,  in  fact,  seem  conscious  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  and  the 
deficiencies  of  their  scholars. 

Mr.  Ciiniin,  whose  district  was,  perhaps,  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  any  of  the  others,  says,t — 

As  I  have  said,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  form  the  staple  of 
school  instruction.  These  are  the  essentials  Avith  the  parents,  and  these 
are  the  branches  to  which  I  almost  entirely  confined  my  exjimination. 
It  is  difficult  to  devise  any  means  of  conveying  to  persons  not  present 
at  an  examination  the  character  of  the  reading  in  common  schools.  The 
chief  diSerence  which  I  found  to  characterize  a  good  school,  compared 
with  a  bad  school,  was  this, — that  in  the  good  school  the  scholar  read 
loud  enough,  and  distinctly  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  bystander, 
whilst  in  the  bad  school  it  was  impossible  even  to  hear  the  reader, 
much  less  to  understand  him.  Moreover,  the  well  taught  scholar  read 
the  words  accurately  as  they  were  printed,  the  badly  taught  scholar 
omitted  some  Avords  and  substituted  others,  especially  for  the  smaller 
ones.  Though  good  reading  is  a  rare  accomplishment  in  any  class,  still 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  common  practice  of  the  master  looking  at  his 
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book  whilst  the  class  roads,  produces  the  worst  effects.  The  child 
ought  constantly  to  feel  that  unless  it  reads  audibly  and  correctly,  the 
master  will  stop  it,  and  make  it  repeat  the  words.  Nor  can  the  master, 
with  the  book  before  him,  judge  of  the  character  of  the  reading,  and 
eveu  if  he  could  judge,  the  book  tends  to  make  him  careless.  Again, 
the  school  books  generally  in  use  are  singularly  uninteresting.  Those 
who  compiled  them  seem  to  think  that  increase  in  useful  knowledge 
and  the  infusion  of  moral  ideas  are  the  only  objects  for  which  reading 
ought  to  be  employed.  Interesting  stories  and  anecdotes  are  compa- 
ratively rare  ;  and  thus  dull  books  produce  their  natural  consequences, — • 
bad  readers.  Though  the  girls  generally  read  better  than  the  boys, — 
more  especially  in  those  schools  in  which  ladies  take  an  interest,  and 
sometimes  teach  classes, — still  I  must  confess,  there  is  very  little  really 
good  reading,  for  in  some  of  the  best  public  schools  the  style  is  stiff, 
affected,  and  unnatural.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  believe  that,  considering 
the  class  from  which  the  masters  and  mistresses  come,  will  it  ever  be 
otherwise. 

So  again  Mr.  Hare,* —  Mr.Hare. 

Being  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  trained  teachers  are  disinclined 
to  bestow  proper  attention  upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  par- 
ticularly reading,  I  have  made  this  a  subject  of  special  inquiry  and 
close  examination.  The  prevailing  sentiment  appears  to  be,  that,  if  by 
chance  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  training  college  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  despise  and  neglect  these  elementary  branches,  experience 
would  soon  convince  him  that  they  are  the  grand  essentials  of  any 
education  he  is  likely  to  give  or  the  poor  to  require.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, nevertheless,  whether,  as  a  fact,  "  the  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion" is  given  to  these  fundamental  and  often  all-sufficing  subjects.  To 
writing,  on  the  slate  at  least,  enough  time  is  devoted,  though  the  trained 
masters,  as  a  class,  are  not  eminent  for  their  caligraphy,  but  not  enough 
to  reading,  nor,  I  incline  to  think,  to  arithmetic  either. 

Dr.  Hodgson  says,t —  Dr,  Hodgson. 

Let  me  take  seriatim  the  subjects  comm.onh'-  placed  in  the  first  rank 
of  educational  requisites.  Reading  is  by  no  means  taught,  in  general, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Many  i-easons  might  be  stated  in  explanation  of 
this  serious  defect ;  to  a  few  I  will  briefly  allude.  In  many  cases 
I  have  found  that  the  great  aim  of  the  readers  was  so  to  slur 
over  the  words  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  they  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  pronounced.  A  separate  room  for  a  class  engaged  in 
reading  seems  to  me  a  primary  want.  Again,  in  order  to  contend 
with  the  surrounding  noises,  the  voice  is  pitched  on  too  high  a  key, 
and  all  just  modulation  destroyed.  Again,  mainly  from  the  cause 
already  stated,  the  reading  of  each  pupil  is  not  sufficiently  continuous. 
So  long  as  each  pupil  reads  one  sentence  and  no  more,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  he  will  read  as  one  would  do  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  and  anxious  to  interest  others  in  it  ?  But  this  is  a  thing  seldom, 
if  ever,  dreamed  of.  The  object  of  reading  aloud  (I  mean  not  of  mere 
learning  to  read  aloud)  is  Avholly  forgotten.  Every  pupil  has,  or  is 
required  to  have,  his  eye  on  the  book.  So  has  the  master.  The  pupil 
who  reads  aloud  for  the  time  is  not  led  to  feel  that  he  is  expected  to 
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Part  I.  convey  any  thoughts  to  those  who  listen.  "Without  his  intervention,  as 
well  as  with  it,  they  have,  or  may  have,  the  thoughts.     The   master, 

Chap.  4.  again,  cannot  judge  of  the  pupil's  reading  so  long  as  he  follows  the 
words  Avith  his  eye  as  well  as  with  the  ear.  The  impression  through 
the  one  is  confounded  with  that  through  the  other.  But  when  a  pupil 
is  called  out  from  the  class,  when  the  master  shuts  his  book,  and  the  other 
pupils  are  told  to  shut  theirs,  the  pupil  who  reads  finds  that  he  is 
expected  so  to  read  that  others  may  learn  from  him  by  understanding 
what  he  reads,  and  the  effect  is  wonderful  even  at  the  outset.  But  this 
mode  of  teaching  requires,  still  more  than  the  present,  a  separate  room. 
Again,  the  choice  of  reading-books  is  generally  most  unfortunate.  The 
subjects  are  often  uninteresting  ;  they  are  torn  into  shreds  and  patches  ; 
the  language  is  often  difficult  and  unfamiliar.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  or 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  would  be  far  more  effective  in  teaching  to  read 
well,  because  they  excite  deeper  and  more  continuous  interest  ihan  the 
best  selections  from  the  best  authors  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  whatever  be 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Mr  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Wilkinson*  sums  up  his  impressions  as  to  the  education 
given  in  the  schools,  in  several  conclusions,  of  which  the  following 
are  two  : — 

4.  That  the  system  of  reading  pursued  by  pupil-teachers,  and  still 
more  by  monitors,  is  faulty  ;  instead  of  "  teaching  "  to  read,  it  ordinarily 
consists  in  only  "  hearing  "  to  read — too  frequently  in  a  slovenly  manner 
and  without  intelligence  ;  and  that  the  reading  books  ordinarily  used 
are  sadly  dull,  and  not  well  adapted  to  a  child's  understanding. 

o.  That  writing  and  arithmetic  are  usually  f\ir  better  taught  than 
reading. 

Mr.  Winder.  Mr.  Winder's  observations  at  Bradford  and  Rochdale  led  him 

to  the  same  conclusions,  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
He  says:f — 

It  is  to  this  want  of  intelligent  system,  much  more  than  to  any  pre- 
ference of  masters  for  the  more  showy  branches  of  education,  that  the 
rudimentary  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  schools  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  neglect  of  children  in  their  early  years  is  the  great 
educational  evil  in  my  districts.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
schools  ought  to  put  forth  their  most  vigorous  efforts  in  respect  of  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  lowest  classes.  But  this  is  very  certainly 
not  the  case. 

It  is  impossible,  for  example,  in  the  cardinal  article  of  elementary 
reading  to  overstate  the  imbecility  with  which  it  is  taught  by  ordinary 
pupil-teachers.  You  may  meet  with  children  of  average  capacity  who 
have  been  learning  for  years  without  mastering  the  rudiments.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  learn  anything  at  all  on  the  plan  which  I  have 
frequently  seen  adopted.  A  large  class,  probably  of  25  children,  stands 
up,  sometimes  in  their  parallel  desks,  sometimes  in  a  group  on  the  floor, 
to  read  to  a  pupil-teacher.  Each  child  in  order  reads  a  single  sentence 
so  low,  and  in  such  a  Babel  of  sound,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
heard  by  the  teacher,  and  only  half  heard,  if  heard  at  all,  by  the  rest  of 
the  class.  When  the  child  comes  to  a  word  which  he  does  not  know, 
he  simply  spells  it  letter  by  letter,  and  then,  without  making   any 
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attempt  to  find  it  out  for  himself,  looks  up  at  the  teacher,  who  forthwith       Part  I. 
to  save  trouble  pronounces  the  word.     No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the       ^^      ^ 
art  of  division  into  syllables,  and  the  old  method  of  spelling   seems 
universally  discarded.     The  lesson  goes  on,  and  at  the  end  each  scholar 
has  perhaps  read  two   sentences,  and  heard  three  or  four  more,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  he  had  learnt. 

In  hardly  a  single  school  that  I  went  to  was  the  reading  what  it 
ought  to  be,  either  in  respect  of  expression  or  in  merely  mechanical 
facility.  By  far  the  best  specimen  which  I  met  with,  taking  the  age  of 
the  children  into  consideration,  was  in  the  Bradford  workhouse.  I 
found  three  boys  from  8  to  10  years  of  age  who  read  fluently  a  difficult 
portion  of  a  leading  article  in  the  "  Times,"  of  which  they  could  not 
understand  a  line.  When  they  came  to  a  long  word,  they  went  steadily 
and  unerringly  through  it  by  the  syllables.  Though  of  a  decidedly  low 
physical  organization,  they  had  acquired  the  art  veiy  completely.  The 
girls  I  found  usually  better  readers  than  the  boys,  and  some  of  the 
female  pupil- teachers  at  Bradford  gave  admirable  lessons  ;  but  generally 
speaking,  reading  is  the  weakest  point  in  school  instruction,  and  taught 
with  the  least  intelligence. 

Finally,  Mr.  Foster  tells  us  :*—  Mr.  Foster. 

I  met  with  very  few  day  schools  indeed  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
words  read  or  repeated  from  a  book,  even  with  apparent  ease,  conveyed 
any  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  For  instance,  a  smart  little  boy 
read  the  first  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
"And  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  passed  over,  and  came  into  his  own 
"  city."  I  asked,  "  What  did  he  enter  into  ?  "  "  Don't  know,  thank 
"  you.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy  politely.  "Read  it  again.  Now  what  did 
"  he  come  into  ?  "  "  Don't  know,  thank  you.  Sir."  In  another  school, 
a  girl  of  about  13  years  of  age  was  directed  to  "  say  her  geography" 
to  me,  and  after  she  had  repeated  the  boundaries  of  several  countries,  I 
asked  "  What  is  a  boundary  ?  "  '*  It's  a  year's  wages."  My  question 
had  suggested  to  her  mind  the  terms  on  which  the  pitmen  are  in  some 
collieries  bound  for  a  year  to  their  employment.  Doubtless  she  did  not 
dream  of  its  connexion  with  the  lesson  she  had  just  repeated.  These 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  usual  results  of  any  effort  to  elicit  the 
children's  apprehension  of  what  they  were  learning — either  total  silence 
or  an  answer  perfectly  irrelevant.  The  truth  which  has  been  forced 
upon  me  in  a  way  it  never  was  before  is,  that  the  language  of  books  is 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  children  of  the  illiterate,  especially  in  remote 
situations.  It  is  utterly  unlike  their  vernacular  dialect,  both  in  its 
vocabulary  and  construction,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  unintelligible  than 
Latin  generally  was  to  the  vulgar  in  the  middle  ages.  The  gulf 
between  is  the  more  impassable  wherever,  as  in  the  collier  villages, 
there  is  little  or  no  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  middle  class.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  children  seem  to  attain  any  adequate 
understanding  of  the  language  of  books  during  their  school  life,  and 
whether  they  do  afterwards  or  not  depends  much  upon  the  circumstances 
of  their  lot. 

Mr.  Foster's   observation,  bearing  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  Children  not 
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important ;  it  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  given  in 
several  successive  reports  by  Mr.  Brookfield,  who  complains  that 
a  laroe  part  of  what  the  children  learn  is  learnt  simply  by 
memory,  and  without  any  approach  to  an  intelligent  perception 
of  its  meaning.  In  order  to  ''  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
"  sounds  may  be  taught,  without  any  commensurate  apprecia- 
"  tion  of  the  sense,"  Mr.  Brookfield  published  *  two  answers 
written  on  slates  by  children  of  average  intelligence  of  1 1  years 
of  age.  The}'  were  answers  to  the  questions  from  the  Church 
catechism,  "What  is  thy  duty  towards  God?"  and  "What  is  thy 
"  duty  towards  thy  neighbour?"  They  were  as  follows  : — • 

"  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him,  to  fering  and  to  loaf 
"  withold  your  arts,  withold  my  mine,  withold  my  sold,  and 
"  with  my  sernth,  to  whirchp  and  to  give  thinks,  to  put  my  old 
"  trast  in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his 
"  world,  and  to  save  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  life's  end." 

"  My  dooty  tords  my  nabers,  to  love  him  as  thyself,  and  to  do 
"  to  all  men  as  I  wed  thou  shall  do  and  to  me,  to  love,  onner,  and 
"  suke  my  farther  and  mother,  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  Queen, 
"  and  all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty  under  her,  to  smit  myself  to 
"  all  my  gooness,  teaches,  sportial  pastures  and  marsters,  to 
"  oughten  myself  lordly  and  every  to  all  my  betters,  to  hut 
"  no  body  by  would  nor  deed,  to  be  trew  in  jest  in  all  my 
"  deelins,  to  beer  uo  malis  nor  ated  in  your  arts,  to  kep  my 
"  ands  from  pecken  and  steel,  my  turn  from  evil  speaking, 
"  lawing  and  slanders,  not  to  civet  nor  desar  othermans  good, 
"  but  to  lern  laber  trewly  to  git  my  own  leaving,  and  to  do  my 
"  dooty  in  that  state  if  life  and  to  each  it  is  please  God  to  call 
"  men." 

It  curiously  illustrates  this  writing  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
following  answers  made  to  Mr.  Fraser  in  a  promising  school : — 
"  '  What  is  a  region  ?'  After  some  delay  one  little  fellow  put  out 
*'  his  hand.  *  Well  ?'  '  A  roundabout.'  He  might  have  had  a 
"  faint  idea  of  the  meaning,  but  more  probably  only  had  the 
"  jingle  of  the  New  Testament  phrase  in  his  ear,  'All  the  region 
"  '  round  about."  " 

The  answers  given  to  Mr.  Brookfield  supply  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  sort  of  evils  to  which  Dr.  Hodgson  refers 
when  he  speaks  of  the  children's  tendency  to  "  slur  over  the 
"  words  so  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  they  were  rightly 
"  or  wrongly  pronounced,"  or  which  Mr.  Foster  is  describing 
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when  be  says  that    "  the  language  of  books   is   an   unknown       -p^^^  j 
"  tongue  to    the  illiterate,"  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  describes  as 

.  .  .  Chap.  4. 

"  reading  in  a  slovenly  manner  and  without  intelligence/'  and         

which  the  different  inspectors  whose  evidence  we  have  quoted 

describe  in  general  terms  of  the  same  character.    Without  specihc 

illustration  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 

such  statements.     They  leave  an  impression  that  school  children 

read  badly  in  the  sense  in  which  a  person  of  the  higher  classes 

might  be  said  to  read  badly  who  read  in  a  monotonous  manner 

and  without  proper  emphasis  and  inflection.      These  answers, 

which  are  a  transcript  of  the  sort  of  reading  under  consideration, 

show  that  the  bad  reading  of  school  children  is  something  far 

more  serious  than   this.       Mr.  Brookfield's  observation  on  the 

subject  is  very  important.      "  If  these  citations  be  read  aloud 

"  with  the  rapid  utterance  and  foggy  articulation  which  is  so 

"  often  permitted  in  schools,  it  will  be  found  that  errors  and 

"  confusions  and  splicings  of  words  which  mere    bad  spelling 

"  cannot  account  for,  which  nothing  but  downright  inapprehension 

"  .     .    .  of  the  meaning  can  account  for,  will  nevertheless  sound 

"  very  much  like  the  answers  given  with  correctness."      The 

answers  themselves  when  carefully  examined  throw  great  light 

on  the  fundamental  defect  of  school  teaching.    All  the  unfamiliar 

words  "worship,"  "authority,"  "governors,"  "submit,"  "spiritual 

"  pastors."  "  order,"  used  as  a  verb,  are  misspelt  in  such  a  manner 

as   to   prove   that  they  conveyed   no   notion  whatever   to   the 

children's  minds.     A  child  who  had  been  taught  the  meaning 

of  "  put  in  authority"  would  never  have  substituted  for  it  "  pet 

"  in  a  forty."     A  child  who  does  not  clearly  and  without  an 

effort    distinguish   between  the    meanings    of  the    two   phrases 

"  and  to   each   he  gave,"  and   "  unto  which   he  gave,"  cannot 

be  said  to  know  its  own  language,  and  it  is   idle  to  suppose 

that  the  impression   which  such  a    child  derives  in  future  life 

from  any  book  which  it  may  read — if  it  does  read  at  all — will 

not  be  so  loose  and  inaccurate  as  to  be  of  little  value  and  less 

interest. 

The  extent  to   which  these  defects   of  instruction   in   other 

elementary    subjects  runs  tlu-ough   the   best   schools  is   further 

illustrated  in  Mr.  Brookfield's  last  report,  as  well  as  by  several 

remarks  contained  in  those  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.    Take 

the  case  of  arithmetic. 

In  1859  Mr.  Brookfield*  put  the  two  following  questions  to  Children  cot 
taught  eleinen- 

*  Min.  1859-GO,  p.  87. 
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tary  subjects  1,344<  children  in  the  first  classes  of  53  schools  containing  6,890 
their  intelH-  scholars  ;  17  of  the  schools  were  good,  19  fair,  and  17  inferior  : — 
gence.  <«  What  is  the  cost  of  five  dozen  eggs  at  five  for  twopence  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  shall 
'*  please  God  to  call  you  ?"  In  the  second  case,  he  says,  he 
always  varied  the  question  thus  : — "  Tell  me  of  any  state  of  life 
"  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  anybody  that  you  can 
"  think  of ;  to  what  state  of  life  has  He  called  you,  or  is  likely 
"  to  call  you,  if  you  live  to  be  a  little  older  ?"  "  I  put  these 
"  questions,"  he  adds,  "  with  every  advantage  of  time  and 
"  elucidation  (short  of  suggesting  answers)  that  I  could  devise." 
Of  the  whole  number,  256  answered  the  question  in  arithmetic, 
and  142  the  question  on  the-  catechism.  "  In  other  words,"  says 
Mr.  Brookfield,  ''4  in  100  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  5.3 
"  schools,  and  19  in  100  of  the  first  class,  found  the  price  of 
"  five  dozen  eggs  at  five  for  twopence  ;  and  2  in  the  100  of 
"  the  total  scholars,  and  11  in  100  of  the  first  classes,  knew 
"  what  was  meant  by  '  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please 
"  '  God  to  call  me.'"     Mr.  Brookfield  adds  :*— 

The  arithmetic  failure  proves  no  more  than  this,  that  the  children, 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  worked  correctly  questions  apparently 
much  more  difficult,  had  not  been  sufficiently  accustomed  to  have  their 
arithmetic  presented  to  them  in  forms  which  required  a  little  thought- 
ful arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  before  the  mechanical 
operation  of  it.  They  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  have  questions 
"fixed"  for  them  on  the  black-board,  much  as  a  girl's  needlework  is 
"  fixed  "  for  sewing,  and  requiring  nothing  further  than  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  multiplication,  division,  8cc.,  according  to  mechanical  rules. 
What  baffled  them  in  my  question  Avas  the  little  bit  of  thought  required 
to  translate  "five  dozen"  into  "sixty,"  and  "five  for  twopence"  into 
"  ten  for  fourpence."  If  the  question  had  stood  (as,  set  by  the  teacher 
on  the  black-board,  it  most  likely  would  have  done),  "  What  is  the 
"  cost  of  sixty  eggs  at  fourpence  for  every  ten  ?"  the  answers,  I  have 
little  doubt,  would  have  nearly  coincided  with  the  number  in  the  first 
classes.  The  defect  thus  indicated  in  due  cultivation  of  reflection  is, 
however,  the  less  serious  because  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  of 
amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  catechism  failure,  I  shall  refrain  from  comment, 
except  that  in  my  deliberate  belief  it  is  significant  of  a  defect  of  intelli- 
gence much  more  extensive  and  much  more  nearly  total  than  is  gene- 
rally suspected,  in  a  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
consumed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  conjectured,  with  reference  to  the 
above  question  in  this  subject,  that  there  were  many  children  who  had 
a  sufficiently  practical  understanding  of  the  Avords  without  being  able 
to  explain  them  in  appropriate  language.  But  I  left  myself  no  room 
for  this  belief ;  I  put  the  question  in  various  forms,  and  gave  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  to  any  answer  that  approached  to  substan- 
tial correctness.     But  the  customary  answers  given  were,  "  A  state  of 

•  Min.  1859-60,  p.  87-89. 
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"  eternal   life  ;  of  eternal  death  ;  of  sin  ;  of  salvation  ;  of  grace  ;  of       Part  I. 

"  wickedness  ;    of  holiness  ;    of  misery  ;  of  happiness  ;    of  glory ;  of 

"  sanctification,"  &c.  ;  words  the  indiscriminate  and  utterly  incoherent       Chap.    . 

use   of  which  is  familiar  to  everybody  accustomed  to  examine  school  

children  in  religious  instruction.       Such  answers  as  "  A  rich   state  ; 
*'  a  poor  state  ;  a  state  of  sickness  or  of  health,"  I  accepted. 

In  two  schools  only  out  of  the  53  were  the  answers  satisfactory  from 
every  child  in  the  first  class. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  give  numerous  instances  of  the  Illustrations 
same  kind  of  want  of  intelligence.  Some  of  the  most  striking  are  Assistant  Com- 
afforded  by  their  experience  of  the  arithmetic  taught  in  the  nnssion«rs. 
schools.  In  working  sums  expressly  stated,  the  children  were 
often  successful  enough,  but  they  were  usually  quite  ignorant,  of 
anything  that  required  the  simplest  knowledge  of  a  principle. 
"  With  respect  to  arithmetic,"  says  Mr.  Cumin,*  "  I  tried  the  test 
"  of  dictating  a  sum  in  addition  or  subtraction.  The  knowledge 
"  of  notation  was  singularly  defective ;  but  wherever  I  found  a 
"  good  knowledge  of  notation,  I  found  the  class  thoroughly 
"  instructed  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  It  was  by  no  means 
"  uncommon  to  find  boys  and  girls  in  fractions  and  compound 
"  division  who  could  not  write  down  sums  up  to  10,000  or  even 
"  1,000.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  that  that  notation 
"  was  hai'dly  a  fair  test  to  apj^ly."  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  met,  and  Mr.  Cumin  communicated 
this  amongst  other  observations  to  his  colleagues.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Hare),  adopted  the  practice  on  his  return  to  his  district. 
The  results  were  remarkable  and  instructive.     He  says  :t — 

You  will  find  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  and  pence  tables  Mr,  Hare, 
at  as  early  an  age  as  you  could  reasonably  expect,  and  familiarity  with 
practice,  rule  of  three,  and  even  fractions,  at  years  not  beyond  the 
average  of  boys  of  all  classes  grappling  with  such  calculations  ;  but,  if 
you  take  the  boys  back,  it  may  come  out  that  some  of  them  have  made 
more  haste  than  good  speed.  I  confess  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
to  try  even  the  younger  boys  in  numeration  until  Christmas,  when  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  inquiry  suggested  it  as  a  test  of  the  arithmetical 
knowledge  of  even  the  senior  classes.  In  both  Yarmouth  and  Ipswich, 
I  subsequently  acted  upon  the  hint ;  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  masters 
and  astonishment  of  scholars,  many  boys  of  the  first  class  in  their 
respective  schools,  able  to  solve  questions  in  advanced  rules  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  were  found  utterly  at  fault  in  a  simple  addition  sum, 
when  consisting  of  five  or  six  lines  of  seven  figures,  slowly  and 
repeatedly  dictated,  but  testingly  interspersed  with  numerous  O's.  This 
Avas  a  palpable  demonstration,  that  "  the  proper  degree  of  attention  " 
had  not  been  bestowed  upon  arithmetic  ;  for,  had  the  defaulters  been 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  recapitulate,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
best  commercial  schools,  they  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  set  down 
with  correctness  lines  of  seven  figures  of  whatever  precise  value. 

*  Report,  p.  89.  f  Keport,  pp.  283-284. 
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Part  t.  Lastly,    take   the   case   of    religious    knowledge.       It    is    a 

Chap.  4.      continual    subject    of    complaint    that    the    children    are    not 

taught  to  understand  passages   of    Scripture   relating   to  their 

religious  and  moral  duties,  but  are  compelled  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  historical  facts  and  incidents,  which  taken  by 
themselves  can  give  little  instruction.     In  an  essay  read  at  tlie 

Mr.  Sjmons.  Educational  Conference  of  1857,*  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons  said,  "  In 
"  Scripture  I  find  nothing  commoner  than  a  knowledge  of  sucli 
"  facts  as  the  weight  of  Goliath's  spear,  the  length  of  Noah's  ark, 
"  the  dimensions  of  Solomon's  temple,  what  God  said  to  David, 
"  or  what  Samuel  did  to  Agag,  by  children  who  can  neither 
'•  explain  the  atonement,  the  sacraments,  or  the  parables,  with 
"  moderate  intelligence,  or  tell  you  the  practical  teaching  of 
"  Christ's  life." 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Wilkinson  says,f  of  schools  in  London,  "The  general  cha- 
"  racter  of  religious  did  not  appear  to  me  so  satisfactory  as  that 
"  of  secular  instruction.  Too  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
"  geography  and  history  of  the  Bible,  the  families  and  genealogies 
"  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  kings  of  Israel ;  and  I  rarely  found 
"  the  Catechism  learnt  in  such  a  manner  that  when  I  changed 
"  the  order  of  the  questions,  or  put  them  in  another  form,  I 
"  could  obtain  a  ready  reply."  Dr.  Hodgson's  evidence^  is  to 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Fraser  says,§  "In  some  schools,  quite  of 
"  an  unpretending  rural  character,  ....  the  religious  knowledge 
"  wHle  thoroughly  distinctive  was  remarkably  accurate  and 
"  good.  In  others,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  said  in  nnost,  it  was 
"  of  that  parrot-like  description  in  which  sound  is  allowed  to 
"  stand  for  sense,  which  Mr.  Brookfield  has  .  .  .  portrayed  in  more 
"  than  one  of  his  reports." 

In  regard  to  other  subjects,  especially  history  and  geography, 
similar  complaints  are  common.  The  same  points  are  repeatedly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  answers  to  our  questions,  and  by  no  one  more 
fully  than  by  Sir  Arthur  Elton,  in  a  passage  to  which  we  call 
attention,  though  too  long  for  quotation. — Answers,  p.  163. 

We  have  already  said  that,  so  far  as  these  defects  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  teachers,  there  are  many  excuses  for  them ;  their 
failures  must  not  be  concealed,  or  even  palliated,  but  they  may 
be  accounted  for. 

Scheme  of  edu-      In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  whole  scheme 

i*^namicipation  ^^  education  in  the  schools   was  settled,  that   tbe  school-books 

*  Essays  upon  Educational  Subjects,  p.  302,  ■]■  Eeport,  p.  398. 

%  Report,  p.  552.  §  Report,  p.  104. 
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were   prepared,  and  above  all,  that  the  teachers  were  trained,  of  a  better  state 
upon  suppositions  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  opportunities 
which  would  be  afforded  for  instructing  them,  which  the  facts 
have  not  sustained.     In  his  last  report,  Mr.  Watkins  states  this 
most  strongly,  he  says,* — 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  day  by  day  Mr.  Watkins. 
and  year  after  year  stands  out  in  plainer  and  more  legible  characters, 
and  is  simply  this,  that  the  school-age  of  the  children  must  needs  be 
small,  that  they  are  born  for  hand-work  and  must  go  to  hand-work  as 
soon  as  they  are  physically  qualified  for  it.  Sixteen  years  of  constant 
occupation  in  and  about  elementary  schools  have  fully  convinced  me 
that,  though  this  truth  has  not  been  denied  by  those  who  have  been  the 
most  active  and  interested  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  yet 
it  has  been  practically  ignored.  Their  chief  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  inform  the  child,  intelligently  indeed,  and  methodically  on 
subjects  of  great  interest  and  of  much  value  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labour  with  the  head  more  than  with  the  hands,  but  not  such  as  to  fit 
him  best  for  his  work  in  life.  He  has  been  in  too  many  instances 
dealt  with  as  if  he  were  to  be  a  scholar  rather  than  a  workman. 

The  character  of  the  school-books  used  for  reading  lessons  School-bocks 
are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  They  are  collections  of  ex-  calculated  to 
tracts  upon  every  sort  of  subject — generally  speaking,  subjects  interest  chil- 
unlikely  to  interest  children.  The  reading  lessons  appear  to  be 
frequently  treated  as  opportunities  for  lecturing  the  children  on 
the  subject  matter  of  these  extracts,  rather  than  as  opportunities 
for  teaching  them  to  read.  Mr.  Hare  f  says,  "  It  appears  to  be 
"  the  peculiar  distinction  of  our  common  schools,  unless  they  are 
"  to  be  considered  as  having  borrowed  a  hint  from  the  thorough 
"  classical  teaching  of  our  great  public  schools,  to  make  the 
"  reading  of  a  book  in  class  the  foundation  of  lessons  in  every 
"  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  the  writer  may  directly  treat 
"  or  incidentally  observe."  Dr.  Hodgson,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  says,  "  Tlie  history  spoils  the  reading,  and  the  reading 
"  spoils  the  history."  Most  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and 
several  of  the  inspectors!  complain  of  the  dullness  of  the  reading- 
books.  The  mistake  appears  to  be  partly  in  forgetting  the 
necessity  of  exciting  the  children's  interest  in  order  to  make 
them  read  well,  and  partly  in  omitting  to  observe  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Foster,  that  to  many  of  these  children  the 
lansruao-e  of  books  is  a  foreifjn  lano-uasje.'S 

*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  33.  t  Report,  p.  ?98. 

X  For  example,  Mr.  Stewart,  Min.  1858-9,  p.  105  ;  Mr.  Brookfield,  Min.  1859-60, 
p.  84  ;  Mr.  Cook,  however,  says,  that  most  of  the  boys  in  the  iirst  classes  of  London 
schools   have  also  read  several  such  books  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 

§  Report,  p.  23. 
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Part  I.  An  instructive  story  on  this  subject  is  told  by  Canon  Moseley 

Chap.  4.      ill  liis  Report  on  the  Greenwich  Schools  : — 


ing  reading  iu 

Greenwich 

Schools. 


Canon  Moseley 's  Soon  after  my  connexion  with  them,  I  became  aware  that  no  incon- 
report  on  teach-,  siderable  number  of  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  remained  incapable 
of  reading  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness  during  the  whole  time 
(three  years)  of  their  residence  in  the  school,  and  I  reported  to  that 
effect.  As  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  was  wanted  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  extra- 
ordinary effort.  A  new  master  was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a  reading  master,  and  a  room  set  apart  for  it,  called  the 
reading  room.  Into  this  room  all  the  bad  readers  were  sent,  to  be 
exclusively  occupied  in  reading  all  day  long,  until  at  length  they  should 
be  able  to  read  well ;  and  to  ensure  the  requisite  amount  of  individual 
labour  for  this  object,  they  were  broken  up  into  small  subdivisions, 
each  in  charge  of  a  paid  monitor. 

The  experiment  was,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  an  instructive 
one.  It  resulted  in  an  entire  failure.  Although  the  whole  effort  of 
the  master  and  his  monitors,  and  the  whole  labour  of  the  boys,  were 
concentrated  on  this  one  object  of  learning  to  read — and  with  many  of 
the  boys  it  was  continued  from  morning  until  night  for  weeks  and 
months  together — yet  they  made  but  little  progress,  matters  remained 
very  much  as  they  were,  they  could  not  be  taught  to  read. 

It  was  plain  that,  in  the  attempt,  some  great  educational  principle 
had  been  violated,  on  which  success  depended.  Shortly  after  the 
appointment  of  the  present  intelligent  master  of  this  class,  Mr.  Connon, 
the  exclusive  instruction  in  reading  was  given  up  ;  other  things  were 
combined  with  it,  calculated  to  interest  the  boys,  to  awaken  them  to 
the  perception  of  a  power  to  understand  and  of  a  pleasure  in  under- 
standing, and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  constant  mechanical  action 
of  the  faculties,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  find  an  exercise  in 
reading.  This  plan,  conceived  with  much  judgment  and  sagacity,  and 
carried  out  with  great  zeal  by  Mr.  Connon,  has  been  successful.  They 
spend  now  only  a  portion  of  their  time  in  reading,  but  they  learn  to 
read  far  better  than  when  they  gave  up  their  whole  time  to  it  ;  mean- 
while their  education,  in  a  higher  sense,  instead  of  being  in  abeyance, 
is  proceeding. 


Capricious  re- 
moval of  chil- 
dren from 
school  to 


Another  great  difficulty  with  which  teachers  have  to  struggle 
is  the  capricious  removal  of  children  from  school  to  school.  The 
extent  to  which  this  goes  on  is  extraordinary.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  subject  in  our  last  chapter,  but  we  may  notice 
here  its  special  effect  on  the  child's  progress.  The  schools  are  often 
conducted  on  different  systems,  and  thus  what  is  learnt  in  one 
school  has  to  be  unlearnt  in  the  next.  In  the  pamphlet  already 
quoted,  Mr.  Watkins  says,  "  In  the  large  towns  and  populous 
"  districts  where  schools  of  different  denominations  exist,  the 
"  children  change  much  from  one  school  to  another.  Some  of 
"  them  in  their  short  school  life  have  been  in,  but  not  through. 
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"  six  or  seven  schools.     Suppose  a  lad  of  the  higher  class  thus       part  I. 
"  tasting,  as  it  were,  six  or  seven  of  the  great  public  schools  of      chap.  4. 

"  England — Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Rughy,  Charterhouse,         

"  Winchester,  what  nourishment  would  he  be  likely  to  get  from 
"  them?" 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  children  are  frequently  Gross  igno- 
grossly  ignorant  when  they  first   come  to   school,  having  been  dreu  on  enter- 
either  at  no  infant  school  or  at  a  mere  dame's  school.     This  is  ^°S  school, 
illustrated  by  the  following  table*  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of 
369  boys  admitted  or  re-admitted  to  St.  George's  school,  Shef- 
field, from  August  1854  to  August  1855  : — 

The  following  Table  is  drawn  up  from  the  Admission  Book  or  Eegister,  and  shows 
the  State  of  Education,  or  rather  the  Ignorance,  of  the  Children  admitted  into  the 
St,  George's  Boys'  National  School  between  1st  August  1854  and  1st  August 
1855.     369  were  admitted  and  re-admitted  during  the  above  Period. 
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*  This  includes  8  boys  who  had  previously  been  in  the  school,  but  on  leaving  work  were 
re-admitted. 

t  This  includes  9  who  were  re-admitted.  %  This  includes  3  who  were  re-admitted. 

§  This  includes  6  who  were  re-admitted. 


It  is  also  just  to  the  teachers  to  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  irksomeness  of 
difficulty  and  irksomeness  of  the  task  of  teaching  very  young  ^^""pry^/ounf '°° 
children  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  and  seeing  that  children  and 
each  child  individually  acquires  them.     The  power  of  attracting  ^gj^g  g^ 
a  child's  attention,  and  of  sympathizing  with  its  difficulties,  suf- 
ficiently to  draw  out  and  really  exercise  its  faculties,  is  rare 
amongst  teachers  of  all  classes,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  it   to  be   commoner  amongst   teachers   of    the   class  in 
question  than  with  others. 


Mr.Watkins,  Min.  1855-6,  p.  266. 
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Teachers  not 
to  be  blamed 
for  results 
though  they 
ought  to  pre- 
vent them. 


Inspected 
schools  not  to 
be  considered 
as  failui'es. 


For  these  reasons  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  just  to 
throw  on  the  teachers  the  whole  blame  of  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  the  system  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  children.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  do  not  perform 
a  most  arduous  duty,  which  they  have  no  direct  personal  motive 
for  performing,  and  which  they  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  almost  hopeless,  as  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  JSTorris's  report  proves.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  failure  upon  the  parents.  The  persons  really  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  schools  are  the  managers. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Unwin,  the  Principal  of  the 
Homerton  Training  College,  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
examination  : — 

2285.  You  say  that  the  education  provided  has  been  unsuited  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

2286.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  causes  Avhich  determine  Avhat 
sort  of  education  shall  be  offered  to  them  ? — The  education  has  been 
hitherto  determined  by  the  committee  which  has  established  the  school, 
and  which  superintends  it.  Now  I  think  that  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  by  committees  in  relation  to  education  have  not  been 
correct.  The  parents  look  for  an  education  more  practical,  and  one 
which  bears  much  more  upon  the  success  of  their  children  in  after  life, 
and  I  have  found  more  wisdom  amongst  parents  in  regard  to  this 
matter  than  I  have  found  amongst  committees. 

2287.  Much,  I  suppose,  in  the  management  of  a  school  must  depend 
upon  the  views  of  the  master  ? — Very  much. 

2288.  And  the  views  of  the  master  very  much  depend  upon  the 
training  which  he  has  received  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2290.  Upon  hearing  the  curriculum  of  Homerton  College,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  highest  that  we  have  had  liefore  us  ? — That  is 
for  the  students,  not  for  children  in  the  schools. — Our  teachers  have  to 
go  into  the  market,  and  to  get  a  price  for  their  article  according  to  its 
value.  They  have  not  the  advantage  of  any  Government  bounty,  and 
therefore  must  aim  to  present  an  article  which  will  be  appreciated. 

It  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  infer  from  the  preceding 
evidence  that  the  inspected  schools  must  be  considered  as 
havinof  failed.  That  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  educating  to 
any  considerable  extent  the  bulk  of  the  children  who  have 
passed  through  them  is  true,  but  they  give  an  excellent  education 
to  an  important  minority. 

This  last  fact  explains  an  apparent  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween some  of  our  witnesses.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Cook*  and 
Mr.  Hare,f  speak  of  the  schools  more  favourably  than  the  others, 
are,  in  fact,  describing  parts  of  the  schools  different  from  the 
parts  of  them  which  the  other  witnesses  have  dwelt  on.     They 


Min.  l8o6-7,  p.  237. 


t  Eeport,  p.  298. 
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refer  principally  to  the  performances  of  the  elder  scholars  in  the      pakt  L 
better  schools,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  ourselves  quoted       q-^      4^ 

with  approbation  Mr.  Brookfield's   estimate,    and   will   farther         

repeat  a  remark  of  Mr.  Winder's  that  "  they  achieve  something 
"  like  the  maximum  of  success  possible  under  the  present  con- 
"  ditions  of  attendance,"  Nor  must  it  be  foro-otten  that  the 
good  and  intelligent  state  of  the  highest  class  does  not  end  wdtii 
itself ;  it  has  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  intelligence  and  the 
moral  bearing  of  the  whole  school.  And  therefore,  even  where 
the  definite  knowledge  of  the  j'ounger  boys  is  below  an  attain- 
able standard,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  inspectors,  while 
registering  (as  they  have  not  failed  to  do)  their  complaints  of 
shortcomings,  may  still  speak  of  such  schools  in  the  language  of 
commendation. 

Before  closing  this  section  we  must  explain,  v/hat  may  sur-  Age  at  which 
prise  many  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  the  lov,^  age  of  b  "expected^to 
10  or  11  years  upon  which  we  have  fixed  as  the  probable  limit  of  ^'^^'^^  schools. 
the  education  of  a  large  body  of  the  children.     In  doing  this,  we 
do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  education 
of  children  generally,  or  of  any  children,  should  close  at  so  early 
an  age.     It  is  obvious  that  a  diflerent  rule  is  likely  to  hold  in 
this  respect  in  towns,  where  a  demand  for  intelligent  labour  will 
keep  children  longer  at  school,  from  that  which  applies  to  the 
country,  where  agricultural  labour  demands  early  practice,  and 
where  (to  use  Mr.  Fraser's  words)  "  on  the  average  we  must  make 
"  up  our  minds  to  see  the  last  of  boys,  as  far  as  the  day  school 
"  is  concerned,  at  10  or  11,"  "  and  of  girls,  at  the  outside,  at  12." 
Believing  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  in  country  districts  1 1  years 
of  age  will  not  cease  to  be  a  good  average  for  the  day  school,  we  have 
inquired  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  even  on  this  basis,  to  Sound  founda- 
give  children  a  good  start  in  education,  and  to  render  the  know-  |eaehin/mVht" 
ledge  of  humbler  subjects  and  arts,  now  comparatively  neglected,  be  laid  before 
but  peculiarly  adapted  to  early  years,  the  one  absolute  necessity  a'^Je.'^'^^^^  " 
for  the  minds  of  common  men,  and  an  invaluable  substratum  for 
a  later  teaching,  attainable  by  all.    We  have  already,  in  chapter  1, 
section  8,  adverted  to  the  aid  which  may  be  gradually  given  to 
this  later  teaching  by  means  of  evening  schools.     If  these  two 
means   can  be   combined  for   a  poor   child ;  if  he  can  receive 
an  education  sound  as  far  as  it  goes  till  the  age  of  10  or  11 
in  the  day  school ;  if  from  that  time  onwards  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  his  first  teacliing  in  the  evening  school ; 
and  if  it  is  made  possible  to  establish  an  evening  school  in  almost 
every  village  in  the  country,  we  believe  that  popular  education 
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will  be  placed  on  a  foundation  at  once  suited  to  the  necessities 
of  the  labourer,  and  calculated,  while  it  offers  to  all  children 
the  necessary  amount  of  teaching,  to  give  full  cultivation  to  those 
who  even  in  the  humbler  classes  are  found  endowed  with  superior 
mental  powers,  and  with  the  legitimate  desire  to  raise  themselves 
by  their  improvement. 


Moral  influ- 
ence of  the 
schools. 


Discipline. 


Inspectors  evi- 
dence as  to 
discipline. 


SECTION  IV. 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Inspected  Schools. 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  schools  is  more  important 
than  the  instruction  given  in  them,  although  not  so  appreciable. 
The  standards  by  which  it  can  be  measured  are  less  definite.  We 
believe  it  to  be  very  great,  and  we  should  be  astonished  if  it  were 
not  so.  We  have  seen  that  the  managers  of  the  public  schools 
are  almost  all  of  them  men  whom  strong  religious  convictions  and 
feelings  have  impelled  to  found  and  to  maintain  schools  at  a  con- 
siderable, sometimes  a  very  great  expenditure  of  trouble  and 
money.  We  have  seen  that  the  pupil  teachers  and  masters  have 
generally  been  selected  for  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
character,  and  have  received  an  education  more  religious  than 
any  other  that  is  given  in  England.  Among  the  higher  classes 
in  society  the  teacher  is  not  socially  superior  to  his  pupils, 
often  he  is  their  inferior ;  often  the  difference  in  cultivation 
and  refinement  between  the  school  and  home  is  unfavourable  to 
the  school.  But  among  the  labouring  classes  the  teacher  is 
almost  the  only  educated  man  with  whom  they  daily  come  in 
contact.  The  school,  when  compared  to  the  home,  is  a  model  of 
neatness  and  order. 

We  might  assume  therefore,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
so,  that  the  religious  and  therefore  the  moral  influence  of  the 
public  schools  over  the  children  must  be  very  great,  and  we  have 
also  much  evidence  in  support  of  that  opinion. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  school  is  its 
discipline.  The  best  teaching  will  produce  little  good  effect  if 
this  be  defective. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Council  has  been  properly 
drawn  to  this,  and  they  have  reduced  into  a  tabular  foi-m 
the  reports  of  their  inspectors  on  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
under  their  inspection.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  deserve  more  confidence.  They  may  be  misled 
as  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  school,  but  scarcely  as  to  its 
discipline. 
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They  report  the  discipline  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fair  in  9 4 -3  pap.t  I. 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  receiving  annual  grants,  and  75 "7  per  f^^  ^_ 
cent,  in  the  others.  

An  illustration  of  the  moral  eflect  produced  by  the  discipline  Subsequent 
maintained  in  the  schools  is  furnished  by  the  marked  success  in  ^^)^^gjj°  ^  ^ 
subsequent  life  of  the  children  coming  from  district  and  separate 
schools,  particularly  of  the  orphans,  the  class  which  is  secluded 
from  almost  every  other  influence,  and  is  often  thrown  on  the 
world  utterly  friendless  and  deserted. 

A  further  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  change  produced  Effect  of 
on  the  population  of  a  district  by  the  establishment   of  good  ^opu^ation 
schools. 

The  Minutes  of  Council  and  the  Reports  of  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners contain  many  such  instances.  We  extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  1856-7,  p.  432,  the  following  account  of  the  effects  of 
the  establishment  by  Mr.  Kinnersley  of  a  school  in  the  Stafford- 
shire mining  district : — 

KiDSGROVE  Church  of  Exgland  School  (Mining  District).* 
Established  1839. 

(From  the  Rev.  Prebendary  AVade.) 

In  1839  a  daily  school  was  erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  works,  illustrations, 
Thomas    Kinnersley,    Esq.       Here   great    numbers    of   children    Avere  Kidsgrove 
collected,  and  the  best  education  then  available  was  afforded  to  them.  School. 
At  that  distant  period  many  fears  were  entertained  that  the  children's 
education  would  ha,ve   utterly  unfitted  them  for  their  future  irksome 
lives  of  colliers  and  miners  ;  but  the  experience  of  seventeen  years  has 
shown  that  sound  education  is  nowhere  attended  with  greater  blessings 
to  the  Avorkmen  and  masters,  than  in  the  mining  districts. 

In  1853  the  old  school  was  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site  the  present  Establisluuciit 
noble  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Kinnersley,  at  a  cost  of  1,700/.  of  school  in 
The  schools  are  quite  crowded,  the  daily  attendance  being  above  300,  ^^^'^• 
and  the  great  difficulty  is  now  how  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
children  pressing  in  for  education.  They  are  under  the  management 
of  certificated  teachers.  They  aim,  not  only  to  afford  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  but  likewise  to  the  children 
of  the  respectable  tradesman  and  mercantile  clerk.  The  payments  are 
carefully  regulated  from  Id.  weekly  to  10*.  per  quarter  ;  whilst  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  classification  of  the  children,  but  what  merit 
alone  may  determine.  This  plan  works  admirably.  It  has  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  parents ;  and  the  annual  payments  of  the  children 
have  risen  to  upwards  of  130/.,  and  this  in  a  mining  district  of  3,000 
souls,  and  where  there  are  other  schools,  not  only  of  dissenters,  but 
private  individuals.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  present  improved 
character  of  the  population.  The  schools  have  largely  helped  to 
promote  morality,  industry,  and  respect  for  the  laws  ;  and  these  blessed 
results  are  now  apparent  in  a  village  once  notorious  for  everything  the 
contrary. 

*  Min.  1856-7.  dd.  422-3. 
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The  absence  of  crime. — Not  an  instance  can  be  produced  of  a  child 
educated  at  Kidsgrove  Daily  School,  since  its  formation  in  1839,  having 
been  convicted  as  a  felon. 

The  respect  for  the  Church. —  Every  Sunday  tlie  Church  is  crowded 
with  a  congregation  of  the  vrorkiug  class,  most  devout  and  attentive  in 
their  manner,  and  all  respectably  clothed.  Many  persons  who  remember 
what  the  appearance  of  the  people  was  twenty  years  since,  and  what  it 
is  now,  are  struck  with  amazement  ;  and  it  is  among  the  young  men 
that  this  change  is  most  wonderful  and  apparent. 

The  absence  of  drunkenness. — Formerly  thi.s  vice  prevailed  to  a  fear- 
ful extent ;  now  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  a  man  is  fined.  The  work- 
men very  generally  save  their  money,  and  great  numbers  have  built  them- 
selves good  houses.  But  perhaps  it  will  speak  as  much  as  anything 
else  for  the  improved  character  of  the  people,  when  the  fact  is  repeated 
that  they  are  now  paying  annually  upwards  of  130/.  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children. 

The  scholars  educated  at  Kidsgrove  School. — Of  these  several  have 
become  teachers,  others  are  now  respectable  tradesmen,  clerks  in 
various  railway  offices  and  mercantile  pursuits.  The  most  respectable 
of  the  artizans,  miners,  and  labourers  now  employed  in  Kidsgrove 
Works,  will  be  found  to  have  been  scholars  of  the  school. 

The  school  and  parents. — It  is  found  that  the  school  has  acquired 
such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  parents  that  they  cheerfully  submit  to  its 
very  stringent  regulations,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has  decided  a  man 
not  to  leave  his  employer,  because  he  must  thus  forego  the  advantages 
which  he  considered  it  confers  upon  his  children.  It  helps  to  steady 
the  man  with  a  fiunily  to  his  master  and  work.  A  man  employed  at 
Kidsgrove  had  lately  some  difference  with  his  employer.  Pie  received 
notice  to  leave,  and,  being  a  first-rate  workman,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  Avay  of  his  being  engaged  elsewhere.  Yet  this  man  expressed, 
as  the  cause  of  deep  regret  at  leaving,  that  he  had  to  remove  his  chil- 
dren from  a  school  where  they  were  learning  so  well,  and  to  which  they 
were  so  strongly  attached.  His  Avife  subsequently  stated  that  one  of  her 
little  boys  intreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  old 
school  ;  and  he  offered,  if  his  dinner  were  given  to  him,  to  walk  five 
miles  daily  to  school.  The  family  have  since  returned,  and  the  children 
are  all  again  at  Kidsgrove  school. 

Female  popidation. — Here  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  the 
instances  of  immorality  are  becoming  very  rare,  a  much  higher  tone  of 
morals  prevails,  and  an  inspection  of  the  cottages  of  those  young 
women  who  are  now  married,  but  who  were  once  scholars,  will  show 
how  far  the  school  has  helped  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  A  great  many  of  the  young  women  are  members  of  a  female 
club  in  the  village,  where  the  least  deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue 
insures  expulsion. 

Conclusion. — The  whole  character  of  the  population  is  changed. 
The  people  themselves  are  conscious  of  this,  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
it  ;  and  not  long  before  his  death  presented  their  kind  benefactor, — 
Thomas  Kinnersley,  Esq.,  and  his  lady,  (on  the  occasion  of  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  church), — the  former  with  a  bible,  mounted  in  solid 
gold;  and  the  latter  with  a  costly  bi'acelct,  in  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  and  their  children. 

It  would  neither  be  just  nor  right  to  close  this  report  without  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  present  admirable  system  by  Avhich  education  has 
been  so  much  improved  and  extended  under  the  salutary  infiuence  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  This  school  is  most  deeply 
indebted  to  the  assistance  received  from  the  Government  for  its  present 
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efficiency   and   usefulness.      Without  that    aid   it   never    could   have  Part  I. 
effected  what  it  has  done,  nor  have  taken  such  a  firm  grasp  upon  the 

affections  of  the  parents  and  children.  Chap.  4. 

(Signed)         F.  Wade.  

It  is  not  often  that  we  obtain  sucli  decisive  testimony  as  the 
following  letter  from  a  superintendent  of  police  contains  of  the 
immediate  effect  of  education  on  the  moral  state  of  the  neighbour- 
hood : — 

Enclosure. 

Rev.  Sir,  Police  Office,  Burslem,  August  16,  1856. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the   loth  instant,  respecting  Evidence  of 
the  crime  and  condition  of  Kidsgrove,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  gratifying  ^^P^'^'i^tendent 
to  you  to  learn  that  fi'om  July  1846  to  July  1856,  there  were  but  ten  dimhiution  of 
persons  committed  for  trial.      Two  of  thosa  were  travelling  boatmen,  crime  in  Kids- 
and  one  was  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company.      There  grove. 
has  been  no  committal  for  trial  since  June    1851 — except  the  railway 
servant — and  his  offence  was  committed  on  the  line.     During  the  same 
period  (ten  years)  there  have  been  but  five  persons  summarily  convicted, 
two  of  those  were  boat  boys.     Breaches  of  the  peace,  drunkenness,  or 
other  cases  for  the  police  seldom  occur.      Your  wakes — which   took 
place  last  month — did  not  produce  a  single  police  case.      The   inha- 
bitants  of  Kidsgrove  are  orderly  and  industrious.     I   do  not  know  a 
place  in  the  country  where  the  population  is  so  great,  and  employing 
such   a  large  number  of  workpeople,  so  free  from  crime.     During  the 
time  I  have  had  the  management   of  the  police   of  this  part  of  the 
country  (twelve  years  in  January  next)  I  have   always  been  pleased 
with  the  reports  and  the  remarks  respecting  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Kidsgrove. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  the  Rev.  F.  Wade.  (Signed)         Thos.  Povey, 

Superintendent. 

Very  similar  is  the  following  account  from  Burton-on-Trent :  — 

BuRTON-ox-TRENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  (Town).     Established  1844.* 
(From  R.  Thornewill,  Esq.) 

August  19,  1856. 
The  results  arising  from  our  schools  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  ^^"•'to°-on" 
satisfactory.  Thirty  of  the  boys  have  obtained  good  situations,  either  5^''^"'^^*^° 
in  the  railway  or  in  the  breweries  ;  and  are  many  of  them  holding 
important  posts.  Eighty  have  gone  out  as  apprentices  to  good  trades. 
Thus,  we  can  account  for  about  one  fourth  of  the  boys.  They  have 
improved  their  conditions  and  standing,  and  are  in  the  way  to  become 
valuable  members  of  society.  About  400  boys  have  passed  out  of  our 
schools  since  I  took  the  management.  We  can  give  but  little  account 
of  the  state  of  the  remainder.  Burton  has  a  very  fluctuating  population, 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of  them  at  times  at 
church,  and  frequently  a  few  may  be  found  spending  their  evenings 
in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Society.  The  education 
given  has,  at  any  rate,  borne  fruit  in  an  improved  and  less  awkward 
manner  amongst  the  boys  in  the  district, — less  swearing,  less  immoral 
conversation,  less  indecent  scrawling  on  the  walls,  and  an  improved  and 

*  Min.  1856-7,  p.  424. 
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more  religious  tone  altogether.  There  has  not  in  the  last  six  years 
been  more  than  one  case  of  a  boy  educated  with  us  being  brought  before 
the  petty  session  either  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  and  this  speaks  for 
itself.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  they  leave  the 
school,  and  we  rather  suffer  from  the  requirement, — we  wish  they 
remained  longer  with  us.  The  increased  cleanliness  of  the  girls  is  a 
great  recommendation  to  them  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  no  children 
can  be  cleaner  than  ours  are.  Our  schools  seldom  number  less  than 
650  or  700  on  the  books.  I  am  sure  their  value  is  fully  estimated  in 
the  township,  and  their  efficiency  appreciated.  Not  making  it  a  point 
of  insisting  on  the  peculiar  views  of  this  or  that  religious  party,  but 
conscientiously  instilling  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  trusted  by 
every  sect  with  their  children.  Nor  do  we  find  that  objection  is  made  to 
the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  which  are  never  concealed  or 
disguised  in  the  school,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  is  done  to  offend 
any  party.  I  find  this  matter  easily  managed  in  practice — difficult  as 
it  may  appear  in  theory.  Moderation  and  forbeai'ance  is  all  that  is 
required, — never  losing  sight  of  the  important  fact,  that  our  object  is 
to  make  sincere  Christians  and  useful  members  of  society. 

(Signed)         Rob.  Thornevtill. 


Messrs. 
Chance's 
School,  Bir- 
miughani. 


We  take  a  similar  instance  from  an  entirely  different  neigh- 
bourhood, that  of  a  large  manufacturing  town  :  — 

Messrs.  Chance's  Schools,  near  Birmingham  (Manufacturing  District 
—Glass).— Established  1845.* 

(From  the  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Talbot.) 

Spon  Lane,  August  26,  1856. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the  12th  instant,  1  have  made  a 
great  many  inquiries  with  the  view  of  assisting  myself  in  the  formation 
of  an  opinion  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the  education  imparted 
in  the  above  school  since  its  opening  in  1845.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  you  statistics  in  support  of  every  statement  which  I  may  advance, 
but  in  all  cases  I  shall  be  guided  by  the  results  of  actual  inquiries  or 
observation.  Of  800  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  above  school, 
a  large  number  have  remained  in  the  school  to  the  age  of  twelve  and 
upwards.  Such  of  these  as  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  assembled  from  time  to  time  for  a  treat  in  the  school  room,  and 
thus  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  up  a  connexion  with  them  which  has 
been  of  much  use  to  me  in  my  inquiries. 

I  am  informed  that  our  old  scholars  in  their  work  give  entii-e  satis- 
faction to  their  managers  and  employers.  There  is  a  most  observable 
difference  throughout  the  glass-works  between  the  educated  boys  and 
the  uneducated.  It  is  such  a  difference  as  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer.  »  *  * 

In  their  recreations  old  scholars  form  a  favourable  contrast  to  those 
who  are  uneducated.  They  are  more  respectful  to  each  other,  more 
methodical  in  their  games,  and  more  trustworthy  in  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them.  Of  two  cricket  clubs  formed  this  summer,  the  one 
composed  chiefly  of  pretty-well  educated  boys,  the  other  mostly  of  rough 
and  ignorant  youths  ;  the  former  is  playing  regularly,  and  managing  its 
financial  ailairs  most  successfully  ;  whilst  the  other,  having  broken 
up   within    a   few  weeks  of  starting,    has    not  yet   returned  me   the 
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apparatus  which  I  purchased  for  it,  nor  paid  anything  towards  the  rent  Part  I. 

of  its  ground. 

In  respect  o£  dress  and  genei-al personal  appearance  our  old  scholars  ^' 

are,  for  the  most  part,  all  that  can  be  desired.     Many   of  them  look 

models  of  neatness  and  propriety.  Most  of  those  whom  I  have  occa- 
sionally met,  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  look,  in  the  absence  of  cigars, 
chains,  &c.,  just  how  one  wishes  to  see  an  English  workman  always 
look. 

I  am  thankful  to  know  that  in  several  departments  of  the  works  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  our  old  scholars  are  gradually  making  way. 
One,  besides  being  a  good  practical  chemist,  is  managing  clerk  in  an 
extensive  chemical  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the 
Messrs.  Chance.  Another,  educated  here  till  he  was  thirteen,  has  just 
taken  ten  prizes  from  a  French  college,  and  amongst  them  the  first  prize 
for  drawing,  in  which  subject  he  excelled  whilst  here.  A  lad  of  sixteen 
called  at  the  school  the  other  day,  and  observing  a  class  drawing  at  the 
desks,  voluntarily  told  me  that  his  drawing,  learnt  at  school,  obtained 
for  him  2s.  more  per  week  from  his  employer,  a  mechanical  engineer, 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  had.  About  a  dozen  old  scholars  are 
clerks  in  offices,  chiefly  in  those  of  Messrs.  Chance,  and  they  obtain 
good  characters  without  exception.  One  youth,  who  died  two  or  three 
years  ago,  had  earned  for  himself  quite  an  extraordinaiy  character  by 
his  amiability,  his  strict  integrity,  and  his  admirable  business  habits. 
His  name  is  still  affectionately  remembered  by  his  employers  and  fellow 
clerks. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  old  scholars  have 
rendered  themselves  ame?iable  to  justice,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  examine  the  book  of  charges  at  the  police  office  for  this  district, 
I  was  unhappy  enough  to  find  that  one  had  been  convicted  of  theft,  and 
summarily  sentenced  to  a  short  imprisonment.  He  has  since  attended 
his  work  very  regularly,  and,  from  what  I  hear  respecting  him,  seems  a 
sincere  penitent.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
proportion  of  well  conducted  youths  who  have  received  their  education 
here,  I  have  taken  the  names  of  100  boys  admitted  in  1845-6-7,  and 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  each  of  them.  I  am  enabled,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  to  classify  them  thus  : — 

Well-conducted  -  -  -     61 

Doubtful  -  -  .         .     15 

Unsteady         -  -  -  -       6 

Unknown  -  -       -     18 


100 


The  list  from  which  the  above  classification  was  made  contained  none 
who  had  been  less  than  one  year  in  the  school. 

(Signed)         F.  Talbot, 

Master  of  Messrs.  Chance's  School. 

Mr.  Cumin's*  evidence  on  the  general  effect  of  education  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  is  very  remarkable. 

Those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  were  never  tired  of 
contrasting  the  civil  demeanour  and  general  intelligence  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  these  days  with  what  they  were  in  former  times.     The 
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Effect  of 
education  in 
the  navy. 

In  the  collieries 
of  Mr.  Handel 
Cossliam  at 
Bristol. 


Ill-educated 
soldiers  the 
most  trouble- 
some. 


Opinion  of  the 
Deun  of 
Bristol. 


Bristol  riots  would  now  probably  be  impossible.  The  sanguinary 
struggles  between  masters  and  men,  whicli  disgraced  the  working 
classes,  are  now  unknown.  Mr.  Vickers,  the  manager  of  the  Great 
"Western  Cotton  Mills,  told  me  that  disputes  about  wages  can  now 
be  settled  by  discussion  and  arbitration,  and  that  the  personal 
encounters,  which  used  to  take  place  daily  at  dinner  time,  are  now 
unknown.  Mr.  Wigham,  the  head  of  the  locomotive  department  at 
]jristol.  bore  witness  to  the  same  effect.  The  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  but  especially  in  the  navy,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  effect 
of  education  in  civilizing  the  men. 

In  some  parts  of  the  colliery  districts,  where  the  men  have  been 
neglected,  the  old  spirit  of  brutality  still  survives,  but  where  masters 
like  Mr.  Handel  Cossham  take  an  interest  in  their  men,  they  are  ready 
to  submit  to  moral  influences.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be 
found  than  the  fact  that  out  of  Mr.  Cossham's  300  or  400  colliers  not  a 
man  lost  a  day's  work  from  drunkenness  in  12  months.  Again,  in 
Devonport,  where  12  years  ago  very  little  had  been  done  by  the  clergy, 
and  where  I  was  assured  that  a  clergyman  could  not  walk  through 
some  of  the  streets  without  being  insulted,  there  is  now  the  most 
perfect  civility.  In  Bristol  I  was  told  the  same  thing  ;  indeed,  I 
walked  with  the  superintendent  of  police  and  an  old  officer  through 
courts  and  back  alleys  where  they  said  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  walk  in  safety  14  or  16  years  ago.  This  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  police  who  had  served  in  the  Bristol  force  since  its  commence- 
ment ;  by  the  town  clerk  of  Bristol,  who  spoke  of  the  demeanour  of  the 
people  on  the  occasion  of  great  fetes,  and  in  the  case  of  sailors  by  what 
I  myself  witnessed  when  two  ships  Avere  paid  off  at  Devonport.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  improvement  in  Bristol  is  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  police,  but  still  a  great  deal  is  due  to  education.  In  some  parts 
of  Plymouth,  where  there  is  a  want  of  schools,  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  colliery  districts  where  education  has  been  neglected,  the  population 
is  still  barbarous,  and  indeed,  the  demeanour  of  the  children  in  the 
streets  at  once  shows  whether  the  neighbourhood  is  or  is  not  well  sup- 
plied with  schools.  Small  as  the  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  which 
the  child  of  nine  and  a  half  years  carried  away,  the  moral  effect 
seems  to  be  indelible  ;  it  is  so  much  more  natural  to  be  civil  that  when 
the  habit  is  once  formed  at  school  it  is  never  lost.  Again,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  regimental  officers,  and  this  opinion  is  established  by  the 
official  reports  shown  me  by  the  scrjeant-major,  that  the  most  ignorant 
men  are  the  most  riotous ;  and  this  view  received  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation by  the  facts  connected  with  a  serious  military  affray  which 
took  place  lately  at  Plymouth.  Having  disputed  the  connexion 
between  education  and  morality  Avith  Colonel  Crofton,  of  the  2nd 
battalion  17th  regiment,  he  said  that  his  experience  had  satisfied  him 
that  the  least  educated  soldier  was  the  most  troublesome,  and  he  added 
that  he  could  prove  this  by  a  return.  The  following  is  the  result  : — 
In  the  2nd  battalion  17lh  regiment,  consisting  of  748  men,  of  the  485 
men  who  could  read  and  write,  256  or  52*7  per  cent,  had  committed 
no  crime,  the  rest  229  had  committed  480  crimes  ;  of  80  men  who 
could  readonly,  34,  or  42*5  per  cent.,  had  committed  no  crime,  the  rest, 
46,  had  committed  170  crimes  ;  of  183  men  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  65  or  35*5  per  cent.,  had  committed  no  crime,  the  i-est,  118, 
had  committed  272  crimes. 

In  short,  unless  the  evidence  of  every  witness  is  unfounded,  the 
working  people  of  this  country  have  greatly  improved  ;  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol— and  no  one  knows  the  common 
people  better — "  For  a  shy,  surly,  dogged  demeanour  there  is  now  a 
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"  frank,   ready,  loyal,   free   courtesy ;    for  suspicion,   confidence  ;  for       Pakt  I. 
*'  turbulence,   docility."     I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  contrast  the       p. 
working  classes  as  they  now  are  with  what  they  were  30  or  even  ^^'    * 

20  years  ago  ;  but  wherever  I  went,  and  amongst  wliatever  class 
I  went,  I  found  them  full  of  candour,  intelligence,  and  civility ; 
deeply  grateful  to  those  who  took  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
keenly  sensible  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  them  or  to  control  their 
independence. 


V. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter,  and  to 
Btate  the  recommendations  which  we  found  on  them. 

I.  We  have  strong  testimony  to  the  marked  superiority   of  Superiority  of 
inspected  over  uninspected  schools,  and  to  the  stimulus  which  inspected  to 

.  .  ,.  ,  .  uninspected 

inspection  supplies,  subject  to  the  remark  that  the  Inspectors  schools, 
often  lead  tlie  teachers  to  dwell  on  matters  of  memory  rather 
than  of  reasoning,  and  rather  on  details  than  on  general  princi- 
ples, or  on  general  results,  and  also  subject  to  a  further  remark 
as  to  the  inconvenience  of  differences  in  the  standards  adopted 
by  different  Inspectors.  As  a  remedy  for  these  defects  we  recom- 
mend the  appointment  by  the  Committee  of  Council  of  one  or 
more  Inspectors  General,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend 
the  Inspectors,  to  notice  their  deficiencies,  and  to  correspond  on 
the  subject  directly  with  the  Committee  of  Council. 

II.  We    have    found,     that  while    inspection    quickens  the  Junior  classes 
intellectual  activity,  and  raises   the     condition    of    the    whole  ^^S^^cted. 
school,  the  inspectors  are  tempted  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 

upper,  more  than  of  tlie  junior  classes  in  schools,  and  to  estimate 
the  whole  school  accordingly. 

III.  It  appears  that  even  in  the  best  schools,  only  about  one- But  one-fourth 

fourth  of  the  bovs  attain  the  hici'liest  class,  and  are  considered  by  ^^}^^  Ws 

''  ^    °  '   ^  "^  attain  the  first 

the  Inspectors  to  be  "  successfully  educated."  class. 

IV.  The  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  school-  Elementary 
teachers  to  nesflect  both  the  more  elementary  subjects  and  the  ^"^J^*^^^  ^n<?, 

o  .    .        younger  cml- 

younger  scholars,  and  these  last  appear  to  be  capable  of  receiving  dren  neglected 
a  far  better  teaching  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  them. 

Y.  The  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  Great  religious 
appears  to  be  very  great,  to  be  greater  than  even  their  intellectual  ^^  ™'^''^'!  ^°- 
influence.     A  set  of  good  schools  civilizes  a  whole  neighbour-  schools. 
hood.     The  most  important  function  of  the  schools  is  that  which 
they  best  perform. 
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Takt  I.  VI.  Even  as  to  mere  literary  instruction,  it  would  be  a  mistake 

Chap.  4.      to  suppose  that  the  existing  system  has  failed  because  it  has 

hitherto  educated  successfully  only  one-fourth  of  the  pupils.     The 

teaching  has  effort  has  been  directed  towards  establishing  a  good  type  of 
hT^h  ^A^^'  education  ;  towards  the  quality  of  the  teaching  more  than  to  the 
number  of  the  taught.  In  this  point  it  has  succeeded.  In  good 
schools  the  senior  classes  have  turned  out  scholars  really  well 
taught ;  the  pupil-teachers  have  been  brought  up  in  them,  and 
even  where  the  definite  results  in  the  junior  classes  might 
appear  small  in  an  examination,  they  have  probably  affected 
the  whole  school  morally  and  intellectually.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  is  come  when  a  further  attempt  should 
be  made  to  influence  the  instruction  of  the  large  body  of 
inferior  schools  and  of  inferior  pupils  who  have  hitherto  been 
little  affected.  We  propose  to  effect  this  by  offering  distinct 
inducements  to  the  masters  in  all  schools  to  bring  up  their  indi- 
vidual scholars,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  to  a  certain  mark. 
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PART  I. 

Part  I. 

CHAPTER  V.  Chap.  5. 

Public  Schools  Unassisted. 

We  propose  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  public  schools 
unassisted  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 

We  have   already  produced   evidence,    showing   the    general  Inferiority  of 
inferiority  of  their   teachers,    which   of  course  implies  the  in- assSedschods. 
feriority  of  this  class  of  schools.     On  this  point  the  evidence  of 
our  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  of  all  others  who  have  spoken  to 
it,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.     In  fact  their  opinions  on  tliis 
subject  may  be  considered  as  unanimous. 

As  all  the  schools  which  receive  grants  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  are  inspected,  the  term  "  assisted  "  is  often  used  by  our 
informants  as  synonymous  with  "  inspected,"  and  "  unassisted  " 
with  "uninspected." 

Mr.  Fraser,  who  has  not  been  sparing  in  his  strictures  on  the  j,  . , 
shortcomings  of  many  assisted  schools,  states  broadly,*  "that  it  Assistant  Com- 
"  seems  impossible  to  bring  a  school  into  a  good  state  of  efficiency  Speriority  of*° 
"  unless  the  managers  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent —  assisted  in- 
"  particularly  in  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers — of  the  re- sisted  schools. 
"  sources  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.    I  only  met 
"  with  two  exceptions  to  this  rule."    Mr.  Wilkinson  sums  up  his 
examination  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools  in  the  con- 
clusion thatf   "  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  inspected  schools   is 
"  very  much  greater  than  that  of  schools  which  are  not  inspected," 
while  of  35  witnesses  whom  he  examined,  33  answered  in  favour 
of  inspected  schools.     Mr.  Winder  says  as  explicitly,!  "  the  best 
"  public  inspected  schools  achieve,  I  suppose,  something  like  the 
"  maximum  of  success  possible  under  the  present  conditions  of 
"  attendance ;"  adding,    "  No  unassisted  public  school,  and   no 
"  private    school  under  circumstances   which  admit   of  a  fair 
"  comparison,  could  compare  "  with  the  best  assisted  schools,  but 
the  indifferent  inspected  schools  are  no  better  than  those  which 
are  unassisted.     He  says,  "  the  Privy  Council  plan  demands  for 
"  its  successful  working  a  vigorous  central   authority,  a  sharp 
"  division  of  classes,  a  calculated  distribution  of  time,  in  a  word, 
"  a  system."     Mr.  Hare,  speaking§  of  the  great  seaport  towns  on 
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rAiJT  I.       the  East  of  EnglMiid,  tells  us  that  "  none  of  the  unassisted  schools 
Chap.  5.      "  in  Hull,  excepting  the  boys'  British  school,  will  hear  comparison 

"  with  the  assisted  schools."     And,  finally,  Mr.  Cumin  speaks  in. 

similar  terms  of  the  western  seaports,  Bristol  and  Plymouth.  He 
says,*  "  The  private  scholars  whom  I  did  examine  were  very 
inferior  to  the  best  public  scholars.  At  Bristol  ....  I 
"  found  only  one  good  public  school  which  was  conducted  by 
"  voluntary  efforts  alone." 
Number  of  un-  The  unassisted  pubhc  schools  are  far  more  numerous  than 
assisted  schools.  ^j^Qgg  which  are  assisted,  amounting  to  15,952  schools,  exclusive 
of  115  factory  schools,  containing  17,000  scholars,  whereas  the 
assisted  public  schools  are  only  6,897.  They  are  inferior,  however, 
in  number  of  scholars ;  those  on  the  books  of  the  assisted  public 
schools  being  917,255,  those  on  the  books  of  the  15,952  unassisted 
public  schools  only  654,.393.  Some  of  these  schools  are  unassisted, 
because  the  managers  or  patrons  reject  assistance,  either  from 
relio-ious  scruples,  or  because  their  patrons  dislike  interference. 
These  obstacles,  however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  rapidly 
diminishino".  The  great  cause  which  deprives  schools  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  is  their  non-performance  of  the  conditions  on 
which  that  assistance  is  offered,  a  non-fulfilment  of  which  the 
principal  causes  are  poverty,  smallness  of  population,  indifference, 
or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  apathy. 
Difficulty  is  to  The  poverty,  however,  which  is  injurious  to  education  is  not  the 
obtain  sub-  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  must  always  be  recollected 
that  the  great  sacrifice  which  they  have  to  make  is  not  the  pay- 
ment of  the  school  pence,  but  the  loss  of  the  child's  wages,  and 
that  those  wao-es  are  always  highest  where  the  parents'  wages  are 
hio-hest.  Mr.  TJnwint  tells  us  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Homerton 
Colleo-e  is  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  London,  yet  that  the 
school-pence  in  his  school  amount  to  about  126'.  a  year  per  child. 
In  Mr.  Watkins'  district,  the  richest  in  England,  as  far  as  the 
labourers  are  concerned,  the  average  of  school-pence  in  Church 
of  Enoland  schools  amounts  to  only  8s.  6d.  a  head.|  With 
scarcely  a  dissentient,  our  Assistant  Commissioners  and  those 
who  have  answered  our  questions  say,  that  the  school-pence  are 
always  and  everywhere  forthcoming.  The  difiiculty  is  to  obtain 
the  subscriptions. 
Not  produced  Nor  is  it  the  poverty  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  England  and 
bndo™"*    Wales  contain  about  37,000,000  acres,  or  57,812  square  miles. 
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divided  into  about  16,000  parishes,  giving  about  1,250  persons      RuitL 
and    2,312    acres   to  a  parish.     The  average   net   rental,    after       chap.  5. 

deducting  parochial  and  county  rates,  cannot  be  less  than  \l.  an         

acre,  or  2,3 12Z.  a  year  for  each  parish. 

From  the  1,250  parishioners  may  be  deducted  one-twentieth  Average  ex- 
as    paupers,  one-fortieth  for  tlie    religious    denominations    who  gchool^and"^ 
reject  aid,  and  five-twentieths  as  belonging  to  the  higher  and  average  cost  to 
middle  classes,  leaving  844.     Of  these,  one-fourth,  or  211,  are 
children  between  three  and  fifteen.     One-fourth  of  them  are  in 
private  schools  ;  leaving  158  for  the  public  schools.    Therefore  79 
children  constantly  in  the  pubhc   schools    imply  that  the   158 
obtain  each  six  years  of  education.     Their  education,  at  30s.  a 
head,  would  cost  118^.  10s.     The  children's  pence  at  2d.  a  week 
for  40  weeks,  would  produce  261.   6s.  Sd.     The  Committee  of 
Council,  supposing  it  to  contribute  only  one-third,  would  give 
S9l.    lO.s.;  together,   6ol.   16s.   8d.;  leaving  521.  13s.   4c?.  to  be 
suppUed  out  of  an  average  net  rental  of  2,3121.  a  year. 

It  maybe  said  that  averages  are  deceitful;  that  the  acreage  These  averages 
to  each  person,  instead  of  2'21  acres,  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  °°  ^^  ^^ 
Strand,  only  "004,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Cumberland,  5'36.  The 
answer  is,  that  with  the  density  of  population  the  rental  has  a 
tendency  to  increase.  Nothing  pays  better  than  an  acre  covered 
with  cottages,  or  an  alley,  in  which  each  room  contains  a  family. 
But,  though  there  is  always  a  rental  amply  sufficient  to  defray, 
at  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  the  small  annual 
sum  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
those  owners  may  be  careless,  illiberal,  or  indifferent.  The 
districts  in  the  hands  of  such  owners  are  what  are  called  the 
apathetic  districts. 

The  general  cause  of  apathy  is  the  non-residence  of  the  land-  Non -residence 
owners.     Few  persons  interest  themselves  much  in  the  concerns  clusefScuUy 
of  the  poor  unless  they  live  among  them.     In  the  thinl}'-  peopled  of  getting  sub- 
rural  districts  the  higher  classes  consist  of  the  landlords  and  the 
clergy,  the  farmers  forming  the  middle  class.     The  farmers  are 
often  hostile  to   education ;    the  landlords,  unless  resident,  are 
indiflferent.     The  burden  falls,  therefore,  on  the  clergyman,  and 
his  utmost  exertions  may  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  schools  to 
the  moderate  degree  of  excellence  vv^hich  would  entitle  them  to 
the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Council.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
densely  peopled  town  districts  are  avoided  by  the  higher  classes ; 
if  they  are  owners  there,  they  are  non-resident.      Under  the 
influence  of  religious  zeal,  the  middle  classes  in  towns  have  done 
much  and  are  doing  much.     But  there  are  places  in  which  non- 
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Part  I.       residence  among  the   higlier  classes   and   religious   indifference 
Chap.  5.      among  the  middle  classes  co-exist.     These  are  the  apathetic  town 

districts,  as  the  parishes  owned  by  non-residents  are  the  apathetic 

country  districts. 
Evidence  as  to        ^^Q  extract  from  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners, 
country  towns,   some  pictures  of  the  state  of  such  districts  in  the  country  and  in 
towns : — 

Mr.  Hedley  says :  — 

Mr.  Hedley.  Schools  are  very  often  dependent  for  their  efficiency  upon  annual  sub- 

scriptions. And  here,  unfortunately,  the  supply  is  very  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  want.  "What  are  your  chief  difficulties  ?  "  1  have  repeatedly 
asked  of  school  managers.  The  answer  is  always  the  same  : — "  First, 
"  want  of  money  ;  second,  irregular  attendance  of  children."  Farmers 
seldom  feel  any  interest  in  the  school,  and  seldom,  therefore,  subscribe 
to  it.  Landowners  are  often  non-resident,  and  if  they  subscribe,  do  it 
to  a  very  insufficient  amount.  Where  landowners  are  resident  and 
study  the  welfare  of  their  tenants  and  labourers,  they  usually  take  an 
interest  in  the  school  and  contribute  liberally,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
support  it.     But  these  cases  are  not  frequent. 

Schools  are  not  often  reported  as  being  in  debt ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  a  real  debt  upon  the  school  would  very  soon  close  it.  lu 
two  or  three  cases  I  have  found  schools  in  debt  to  the  clergyman.  It 
*  is  a  debt  so  long  as  lie  sees  any  hope  of  raising  subscriptions  to 
liquidate  it ;  otherwise  he  ceases  to  speak  of  it.  Many  schools  would 
be  in  debt  if  one  of  the  managers — generally  the  clergyman — did  not 
consider  his  subscription  to  be  whatever  is  wanted  to  make  ends  meet. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  schools  are  not  in  debt 
the  necessary  funds  are  raised  without  difficulty.* 

Mr.  Winder  says  : — 

There  is  no  superfluity  of  expense  lavished  on  any  school  in  my 
districts.  If  it  be  on  the  Government  plan,  no  more  money  is  raised 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  Govei-nment  requirements.  No  additional 
teachers  are  supplied  by  its  private  patrons.  Thus,  though  good 
evening  schools  ai-e  urgently  required,  I  did  not  find  a  single  instance 
where  the  managers  had  engaged  an  assistant  master  to  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  late  minute.  Their  ideal  does  not  seem  to  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the  minimum  of  the  Government  scheme. 

It  is  precisely   the  same   with    voluntary  uninspected  schools.     A 

school-room  and  a  master  are  provided,  and  that  is  all.     It  does  not 

seem  to  enter  the  heads  of  the  subscribers,  that  more  teaching  power 

than  that  of  a  single  master  is  i-equired  for  150  or  200  scholars. 

Schools  for  the       jjj  truth,  the   burden  of  supporting    the  day  schools  falls  upon  a 

nlnde^T^on^few  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals.     The  public  at  large  do 

hidividuals.        ^^^  take  their  fair  share,  partly,  I  believe,  because  they  are  not  very 

urgently  pressed  to  contribute,  and   partly  because  they  knoAv  little  or 

nothing  about  the  subject.     The   Sunday  schools   are  universally  and 

generously  supported,  but  the  day  schools  are  left  to  a  veiy  select  body 

of  patrons. 

If  a  clergyman  be  respected  and  an  earnest  beggar,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  every  part  of  my  districts  he  could  collect  enough  and 
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to  spare  for  its  education.     But  he  must  ask  and  ask  again  before  the       Part  I. 
money  will  be  forthcoming.*  p 

Mr.  Cumin  says  : — 

No  public  schools  within  my  district  were  self-supporting.  They 
were  generally  in  debt,  and  the  debt  was  defrayed,  in  the  case  of  the 
National  school,  by  the  clergyman  and  his  private  friends  ;  in  the  case 
of  British  schools  by  charitable  persons.  I  visited  one  country  parish 
in  which  the  resident  owners  of  land  subscribe  2L  to  the  school,  and 
four  non-residents  111.  5s.,  whilst  the  clergyman  gave  23/.  in  one  year. 
In  this  parish  the  rateable  value  of  the  land  was  3,500/.  Again,  in 
St.  Mary's  Devonport,  in  which  the  rateable  value  of  land  is  12,000/., 
the  subscriptions  were  as  follows  : — 

1856.  From  owners  of  land  or  tithes 

1857.  Do. 

1856.  From  occupiers  of  land 

1857.  Do. 

1856.  From  or  through  ministers  of  religion 

1857.  Do. 

1856.  From  householders  -  -  - 

1857.  Do. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Vaughan,  of  Wraxhall,  Bedminster,  says, — 

Generally  speaking  the  expenditure  of  the  schools  slightly  exceeds 
the  income,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  clergyman.  The 
schools  are  never,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  self-supporting.  A 
large  number  of  non-resident  landlords  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
schools,  and  the  subscriptions  generally  are  by  no  means  according 
to  the  property  held  in  the  parish,  often  the  uniform  subscription  of  1/. 
The  man  of  5,000/.  a  year  and  the  poor  curate  who  has  a  stipend  of 
100/.  each  pay  often  the  same  sura.f 

Mr.  Fraser  says  : — 

The  ordinary  means  of  a  school's  income  are  the  pence  paid  by  the 
children,  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  61.  a  year  for  every  40 
children,   and  voluntary  contributions,  which  vary  indefinitely. 

It  would   be   wrong,   perhaps,   to    say  that  schools  are  usually  in  Schools  not 
debt,  as  I  believe  that  there  are  rarely,  if  ever,  any  unsatisfied  claims  actually  in 
allowed  to  accumulate  ;  but  there  is  almost  universally  a  considerable  debt,  though 
annual  deficit,   for  which  the  treasurer — in  most  cases  the  parochial  generally  the 
clergyman — is  responsible.     This  is  seldom  less  than  5/.,  and,   i^iider  ^^j°^°*^     .^* 
the  pressure  of  extraordinary  expenditure,  I  have  known  it  mount  as  the  treasurer, 
high  as  70/. 

I  was  directed  to  ascertain,  if  possible  in  a  tabular  form,  the  sources 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  schools. 
I  have  done  so,  and  have  tabulated  every  complete  return  I  got  in  a 
schedule  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Evidence. 

The    return    in   question  has  been  received  in  a   sufficiently  com- General  results 
plete  state  to   be  available   from   168   parishes  only,  and   shows    the  of  the  return 
expenditure  and  the  details  of  the  voluntary  contributions  in  support  ^^'ii^iting  the 
of  168  schools.     The  rateable  value  of  the  lands  in  these  168  parishes  vohmtarTcon- 

. tributions  in 

168  schools. 
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Part  I.        amounts  to  50S,S05I.;  tho  gross  estimated  rental  may  safely  be  reckoned 

at  one-tliird  more,  or  at  least  650,000/.     The  total  average  annual  cost 

Chap.  o.       of  tlie  168  schools — though  I  suspect  that  tlic  amount  is  understated, 

the  sum  named  in  some  cases  being  only  the  salary  of  the  tcaclier — is 

set  down  at  6,661/.,  being  an  average  of  39/.  6s.  per  school.  To  meet 
this  expenditure  there  are  voluntary  contributions  to  the  sum  of  4,518/., 
distributed  as  follows  : — 169  parochial  clergymen  contribute  1,782/., 
or,  on  the  average,  10/.  10^.  each  ;  399  landowners  contribute  2,127/., 
or  an  average  of  5/.  6s.  each ;  217  land  occupiers  contribute  200/., 
or  an  average  of  IS*.  6d.  each  ;  102  householders  contribute  181/.,  or 
an  average  of  1/.  15.s.  6d.  each  ;  and  the  remaining  228/.  is  contributed 
by  141  other  persons,  who  are  for  some  reason  or  other  interested  in 
the  school  or  the  parish,  though  neither  residing  nor  owning  property 
there.  So  that  it  appears  that  an  average  subscribing  clergyman 
contributes  to  the  school  expenditure  11  times  as  much  as  an  average 
subscribing  farmer,  six  times  as  much  as  an  average  subscribing  house- 
holder, and  (with  probably  not  half  the  income),  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  an  average  subscribing  landowner.  And  even  now  the  case  i& 
incompletely  stated  ;  for,  while  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to 
meet  with  a  parish  of  which  the  clergyman  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
school,  it  Avouldbe  very  far  from -the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  a  rare  thing- 
to  meet  with  a  non-subscribing  landowner  ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  only  399  landowners  subscribing  on  behalf  of  property 
whose  gross  rental,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  must  be  650,000/.  a  year; 
so  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  each  landowner  possesses 
a  property  of  the  average  value  of  1,600/.  a  year,  which  is  not  at  all 
likely,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  landowners — I  should  think  pro- 
bably not  less  than  200 — in  this  area  of  England,  to  whom  the  school  in 
the  parish  from  which  they  derive  their  income  is  a  simple  matter  of 
unconcern.  One  per  cent,  would  not  surely  be  an  extravagant  deoda.nd 
to  levy  on  property  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  and  one  per  cent, 
on  650,000/,  a  year  would  produce  6,500/.,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the 
returned  expenditure  of  these  168  schools,  and  more  than  treble  of 
what  this  income  actually  contributes  to  this  end.* 

A  neighbour  of  mine  told  me  not  a  week  ago  that  his  school  accounts 
on  the  last  six  years  show  a  debt  of  140/.  "  to  the  treasurer."  A  state- 
ment, in  which  this  item  is  duly  set  down,  is  annually  sent  to  each 
subscriber,  but  the  fact  makes  no  impi'ession  on  the  subscription. 
The  covenanted  two,  three,  or  five  pounds  figure  precisely  in  their 
•usual  places,  and  opposite  the  old  names,  as  though  the  account  were 
"in  equilibrio,"  and  the  fate  of  the  poor  treasurer  with  his  140Z.  of 
debt  is  perhaps  never  so  much  as  speculated  upon,  as  though  he  were 
some  purely  mythic  being  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  bearing 
liabilities. 
Attitude  of  the  The  position  of  the  farmers  or  land  occupiers  in  relation  to  the 
fanners.  support  of  schools  (as   illustrated  by  the  same   Tables)   is  not  more 

satisfactory,  though  it  is  less  surprising.  For,  at  present  they  have 
hardly  taken  the  bearings  of  the  question  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
duty  of  supporting  their  share  of  the  burden  as  parties  largely  interested 
in  t^^lie  social  improvement  of  the  labourer,  has  been  pressed  upon  them 
with  much  patience  or  much  adroitness.  The  farmers  are  not  illiberal ; 
they  are  as  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  as  most  other  Englishmen  ; 
but  they  have  as  yet  very  little  notion  of  almsgiving,  and  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  making  cash  payments,  except  to  pay  rent   or 

*  Report,  pp.  73-132. 
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tithe.  The  farmer's  incomings  are  mostly  in  money  ;  his  outgoings  in  Pakt  I. 
kind.  He  probably  has  some  sort  of  "  set  off"  against  most  of  his 
tradesmen's  bills  ;  he  satisfies  his  way-rate  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  ^^^P-  5. 
"  corvee  ;"  he  thinks  his  nag-horses  cost  him  nothing  because  he  grows 
his  own  oats  and  beans,  and  that  his  housekeeping  is  a  trifle  because 
he  lives  on  the  produce  of  the  farm.  His  labour  is  paid  for  in  driblets, 
so  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  sum  it  mounts  to  in  a  year.  His 
whole  experience  is  of  an  expenditure,  which  has  been  going  out  all 
through  the  year  imperceptibly,  returning  to  him  at  harvest  in  one  full 
golden  tide.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  men  bred  in  these  habits 
of  mind  appear  to  be  illiberal.  It  is  not  Avonderful  if,  when  bluffly 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  school,  they  make  some  excuse  for  declining. 
It  is  not  surprising  either,  if  some  of  the  prejudices  against  real  en- 
lightening education,  Avhich  15  years  ago  Avere  nearly  universal,  should 
still  be  found  lingering  among  the  farmers.  There  has  not  been  much 
done  to  prepossess  them  in  its  favour  ;  for  they,  like  the  middle  class 
generally,  have  entirely  been  overlooked  in  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  imi^rove  the  condition  of  English  schools.  I  met  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chard,  a  tenant  of  500  acres  of  land  under  Lord 
Bridport,  who  felt  very  strongly,  and  spoke  very  strongly  (for  he  had 
nine  children),  about  there  being  absolutely  no  decent  school  within 
reach  suitable  to  his  means,  where  he  could  have  his  family  educated. 
You  can  hardly  expect  men,  who  have  this  difficulty  in  providing 
education  for  themselves,  to  feel  very  keenly  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing it  for  their  labourers.* 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Cromwell,  principal   of  the  Diocesan  training  The  Rev.  J.  G . 
school,  Durham,  speaking  of  a  coal  district,  says  : —  Cromwell. 

Non-resident  proprietors  usually  subscribe  through  an  agent,  who 
gives  the  merest  pittance.  Most  unhappily,  many  coal  proprietors 
are  non-resident,  The  clergyman  is  always  expected  to  support  the 
school. 

St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  is  a  specimen  of  an  apathetic  town  St.  Thomas, 
district.     We  copy  the  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  in-  Charterhouse, 
cmnbent : — 

The  district  is  contained  in  an  area  of  17  acres,  or  82,280  square 
yards,  and  the  length  of  the  boundary  line  is  one  mile,  less  154  j^ards. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Avest  side  of  Whitecross  Street  ;  on  the 
north,  by  Old  Street  ;  west,  by  Goswell  Street  ;  south,  by  certain 
courts  of  Crijiplegate  parish,  and  by  a  very  small  portion  of  Beech 
Street.  Every  better  description  of  hou.se  has  been  most  scrupulously 
cut  out  by  the  original  apportioners  of  the  district,  who  have  zigzagged 
the  boundary  line  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  manner,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  Avho  have  finally  concluded  by 
leaving  it  a  net-work  of  the  very  lowest  description  of  courts  and 
alleys,  forty-four  of  which  are  blind,  the  open  ones  leading  one  out  of 
another,  and  eventually  debouching  in  Whitecross  Street  and  Goswell 
Street.  Some  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  district  may  be  formed  from 
the  folloAving  facts  : — There  are  9,500  persons  contained  in  1,178 
houses,  the  total  rental  of  the  district  being  14,660/.,  or  about  12/.  per 
house. 


*  Trasw,  pp.  74,  75. 
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Part  I.  Many  of  these  houses  are  mere  kennels,  such   as  my  friends  in  the 

Chan  5        country  Avoukl  not  for  a  moment  allow  their  dogs  to  inhabit,  and  which 
Her  Majesty's  pigs,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  visit  at  Windsor,  would 
"  not  even  deign  to  look  upon.     In  any  other  district,  these  would  long 

ago  have  been  condemned  by  the  surveyor ;  but  here,  like  every  other 
abomination,  they  are  suffered  to  exist.  Now  and  then,  at  cholera 
time,  perhaps,  a  stir  is  made,  and  one  or  two  are  pulled  down  and 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  tardily  excited  wrath  of  the 
Paving  Board,  whose  bowels  of  compassion  have  been  hardened  by  a 
letter  from  the  Home  Office,  and  then  all  is  over.  This  is  a  most 
extraordinary  movement  ;  generally  a  little  external  whitewashing  is 
deemed  quite  sufficient  and  the  authorities  are  satisfied. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  peculiar.  We  are  peculiar,  not 
only  as  numbering  in  our  ranks  a  very  much  larger  per-centage  of  bad 
and  profligate  people  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  districts  ;  the  very 
nature  of  the  courts  and  houses  breeds  this  kind  of  gentry,  rendering 
this  locale  a  complete  refuge  for  the  dissolute  ;  so  that  whenever  a 
gang  of  thieves,  fortune-tellers,  or  others  of  this  class,  are  routed  out 
from  one  neighbourhood,  they  are  sure  to  resort  hither,  as  well  knowing 
that  if  the  police,  stirred  up  by  the  inhabitants,  will  not  suffer  them  to 
remain  in  other  places,  here,  at  all  events,  they  will  be  undisturbed, 
and  may  carry  on  their  nefarious  practices  in  peace.  But  we  are 
peculiar  in  another  way  :  we  are  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Bethnal 
Green,  or  St.  George's-in-the-East,  Avho  are  employed  in  some  par- 
ticular business,  either  silk- weaving  or  working  in  the  docks,  and  who, 
though  very  poor,  are  at  the  same  time  industrious  ;  if  you  were 
required  to  describe'  this  district,  you  could  not  describe  it  as  agri- 
cultural, nor  manufacturing,  nor  mining  ;  but  you  would  describe  it  as 
a  costermougering  district  :  it  is,  in  fact,  Costermongria. 

A  costermonger  is,  properly  speaking,  one  who  sells  apples  ;  but 
the  name  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  dealers  in  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandise alone,  but  it  is  applied  to  all  those  who,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  "  get  their  living  in  the  streets  ; "  who  hawk  about  fish,  vege- 
tables, &c.  The  most  aristocratic  possess  a  cart  and  donkey,  the  next 
class  a  truck  or  barrow,  the  lowest  have  their  little  all  contained  in  a 
basket.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  all  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  acquire  such  wild  and  Arabian  habits  from  their  occupation,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  hold  upon  them  at  all.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  poor  :  many  of  them  do  very  well,  and  make  considerable 
profits  ;  but  they  are  improvident,  will  spend  all  they  have  got, 
sell  up  everything,  lie  on  the  floor,  and  when  reduced  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery,  will  borrow  a  few  shillings  and  begin  again.  You 
will  readily  conceive  the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
discipline  such  a  crew  as  this.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  grossly 
ignorant,  and  show  considerable  unwillingness  to  attend  any  place  of 
instruction.  As  for  a  church,  of  course,  that  is  the  last  kind  of  place 
they  feel  disposed  to  enter.  Indeed,  Sunday  is  one  of  their  chief  days 
of  business.  At  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  though 
rather  in  a  desultory  manner,  to  persuade  them  to  come  in.  They  have 
been,  and  are  constantly,  visited  by  clergy,  scripture  readers,  and  city 
missionaries  ;  but  very  little  impression  seems  to  be  made,  and  the 
places  which  they  should  occupy  in  church  are  not  filled.  Now  and 
then,  we  catch  a  wild  Arab,  and  induce  him  to  come  to  church.  He 
attends,  perhaps,  very  regularly  for  a  Sunday  or  two,  and  then  dis- 
appears ;  the  scarcity  of  visitors  prevents  our  following  him  uj),  and 
we  hoar  no  more  of  him.  Or,  if  some  impression  is  made  upon  him, 
and  he  is  persuaded  to  acquire  better  habits,  directly  he  becomes  at  all 
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respectable,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  live  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  so       Part  I. 

he  removes  from  this  place  of  darkness  to  a  purer  region,  and  his  room        „, 

is  occupied  by  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself.  *  " 

When  I  first  came  to  this  district,  eleven  years  ago,  I  visited 
every  house,  and  entered  every  room  ;  but  I  soon  found  that,  unless 
these  visits  were  followed  up  more  frequently  than  I  was  able  to  do, 
they  were  to  all  intents  useless  ;  so  I  determined  to  devote  more  of  my 
time  to  the  schools,  hoping  to  get  at  the  parents  through  their  children; 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  my  efforts  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
detail. 

School  accommodation,  where  none  existed  before,  has  now  been 
provided  for  1,400  children,  in  good  substantial  buildings,  secured  to 
this  district  for  the  purposes  of  education  for  ever.  The  cost  of  these 
erections  was  between  8,000/.  and  9,000/.,  towards  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  contributed  2,400/.,  the  remainder  was  collected, — 
not  from  the  district,  for  I  believe,  if  the  whole  district  had  been  sold 
up,  that  it  would  not  have  realized  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, — but 
it  was  collected  from  various  public  bodies,  and  from  kind  and  sympa- 
thising friends  perfectly  unconnected  with  this  neighbourhood.  I  had 
no  one  to  helj)  me,  and,  at  very  great  personal  inconvenience  and  risk, 
I  had  to  make  myself  responsible  for  the  money. 

Other  schools,  educating,  with  the  first  that  were  erected, 
2,154  children,  have  since  been  built  at  an  expense  of  about 
lOjOOOZ.,  to  which  the  Committee  of  Council  gave  6,848Z.,  and 
the  remainder  was  raised,  as  the  first  8,000Z.  had  been,  by  contri- 
butions from  persons  imconnected  with  the  district.  They  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  2,0351.,  of  which  the  school 
fees  produce  1,308?.,  the  Government  grant  287?.,  and  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  the  remainder. 

As  to  the  third  cause  which  prevents  parishes  from  fulfilling  Smallness  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  namely,  the  smallness  of  parishes 
of  their  population,  some  tables,  constructed  by  the   Rev.  Nash 
Stephenson,  and  appended  to  his   communication  to  us,  alFord 
remarkable  evidence. 

The  first  table  shows  that  in  the  year  J  857  there  were  in  the  Tables  by  the 

counties   of    Somerset,    Dorset,    Devon,    and    Cornwall,    1373  Rev.  Nash  Ste- 

phenson. 
parishes.     Of  these  parishes,  777  possessed  a  population  of  600 

persons   or   under,  and    596    possessed   a  population  exceeding 
600  persons. 

In  the  777  thinly-populated  parishes,  there  were  14  schools 
under  certificated  or  registered  masters,  or  less  than  one  such 
school  to  55  parishes.  In  the  596  more  populous  parishes,  there 
were  204  such  schools,  or  nearly  one  such  school  to  three  parishes. 
"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  speaking  of  his  Dorsetshire  dis- 
trict, "great  patches  of  country  utterly  destitute,  or  at  best 
"  diversified  at  long  intervals  by  a  well-cultivated  spot,  beto- 
"  kening  the  presence  of  some  liberal  heart  and  diligent  hand, 
"  and  by  the  contrast  heightening  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of 
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Part  I. 

Chap.  5. 


Evidence  of 
Rev.  J.  Scott. 


Sir  J.  K.  Shut 
tleworth,  re- 
laxation of 
conditions  of 
Committee  of 
Council. 


"  the  surrounding  waste.  Thus,  in  the  very  large  range  of 
"  country  between  Dorchester  and  Sherborne,  some  17  miles  in. 
"  lencrth  and  7  or  8  miles  broad,  there  are  on  the  west  side  the 
"  efficient  schools  of  Maiden  Newton,  Cattistock  (these  being 
"  close  together),  and  Bradford  Abbas ;  on  the  east,  the  schools 
"  at  Admistou,  Piddletrenthide,  and  Buckland  Newton,  each 
"  good  of  its  kind  ;  but,  beyond  these,  a  school  answering  all 
"  the  purposes  of  a  school,  really  educating  the  people  as  they 
"  ought  to  be  educated,  you  would  try  in  vain  to  find.  Yet  the 
"  district  I  mean  includes  at  least  40  parishes." 

Such  being  the  state  of  education  in  a  portion  of  our  rural 
and  town  districts,  the  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  improved  ? 

Mr.  Scott,  the  Chairman  of  the  Wesley  an  Educational  Com- 
mittee, an  experienced  and  intelligent  witness,  trusts  that  the 
present  system  will  gradually  extend  itself. 

Question  2126.  (3Ir.  G.  Smith.)  You  propose,  then,  to  extend  the 
present  system  of  Government  assistance  to  the  whole  kingdom  ? — 
Yes. 

2127.  HoAv  would  you  apply  it  to  those  most  necessitous  districts 
which  are  at  present  unable  to  raise  their  proportion  to  meet  the  grant? 
— Everything  desirable  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once.  If  you  could 
set  up  schools  in  all  these  necessitous  districts  at  once  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  local  rates,  you  could  not  create  suitable  teachers  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  local  rates,  and  these  are  necessary  to  fill  the  schools 
with  children,  and  carry  them  on  successfully.  Time  must  therefore 
be  given  for  the  educating  bodies  of  the  country  to  prepare  suitable 
teachers.  As  they  are  prepared,  and  when  there  shall  be  a  surplus 
number,  by  degrees  these  now  destitute  localities  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  many  such  places  have  been  already.  I  think 
benevolent  people  residing  contiguously  to  those  localities  will  seek  to 
supply  them  Avith  schools  when  they  have  the  means  of  doing  it. 

2128.  They  will  have  no  means  beyond  what  they  have  now  other 
than  a  surplus  number  of  schoolmasters  ? — But  in  many  instances 
they  are  now  setting  up  schools  in  the  very  districts  where  they  them- 
selves reside.  When  those  schools  are  built  and  they  find  them  in 
working  condition,  they  will  look  to  the  adjoining  and  necessitous 
districts.  We  are  doing  this  in  some  few  cases  at  present  ;  but  our 
limited  means  prevent  us  from  doing  as  much  as  we  otherwise  should. 
The  Church  of  England  can  do  an  immense  work  in  that  Avay  if  it 
choose,  and  I  hope  there  is  the  mind  to  do  it,  but  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time.     I  do  not  think  that  you  can  overtake  this  necessity  at  once." 

This,  however,  is  a  remedy  of  slow  operation  ;  a  whole  genera- 
tion may  grow  up  in  ignorance  before  the  "  benevolent  j)eople  " 
on  whom  Mr.  Scott  relies  have  come  to  their  aid. 

Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth  proposes  a  relaxation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Privy  Council. 

Question  2369.  {Mr.  Mia/I.)  Is  the  machinery  of  the  Privy 
Council  adapted  to  reach  those  districts  in  which  the  necessity  for 
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education  is  by   far   tlie   greatest  ? — I  tliink  that  in  those   respects       Paet  1. 
the  machinery  is  capable  of  modification  by  contrivances,  which  would 
not   in  any  essential  particular   either  modify   its   principle    or  very  ^^'    ' 

greatly   modify   its    detail,    as,  for    example,    taking   an   agricultural 
school  in  a  parish  which,    owing  to   the    apathy   of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  the  proprietors,  afforded  the  least  amount  of  resources  towards 
the  suppoi't  of  an  efficient  school.     The  mode  in  Avhich  the  capita- 
tion grant  has  been  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the    agricultural 
districts  is  in  my  conception  an  error.     That  work  might,  I  think,  have 
been  more  safely  attempted  by   other   means.     The    difficulty   whicb 
the  Committee  of  Council  have  hitherto    encountered    has   been   the 
risk  attending  the  letting   down   of  their  general   regulations  to  the 
level  of  so   apathetic  a  parish.     Their  apprehension  has   been  that  if 
they   made   their  requirements  for  general    contributions   sucli  as  to 
meet  the  low  intellectual,  and  I  may  say  moral,  condition  of  such  a 
parish,  they  would  in    that  way  open  the    public  grant  to  demands 
which  v^^ould  be  consistent  with    a   generally  inefficient  condition   of 
education   throughout    the    country.      That   apprehension    is  a   well- 
founded  apprehension,  but  I  think  on  the  other  hand  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  adopt  expedients  witii  respect  to  rural  schools   which 
would   not   be    open   to  that  objection.     In  parishes   below  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  it  might  be  quite  right  to  permit  a  small  school 
with  not  more  than  a  specified  number  of  children  to  be  conducted  by 
a  system  of  probationary  teachers,  and  stipendiary  monitors  instead  of 
certificated  teachers  and  apprentices,  in  which  case  the  school  would  be 
conducted  at  a  very  greatly  less  cost.     I  think  likewise   tliat  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  enlist  the  services  of  a   superior  class  of  females, 
who  miglit  from  religious  motives  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  dame  schools  in  agricultural  parishes,  having  themselves  small  means. 
They  would  thus  obtain  a  position  of  great  usefulness,  and  some  social 
status  as   a   sort  of  deaconess  in  connexion  with   the   church.     Their 
services  would  be  most  efficient  in  conducting  dame  schools  in  such 
parishes,  and  at  less  cost  to   the  Government.     By  c-ome  expedients  of 
that  kind,  I  think  that  the  v/ants  of  the  agricultural  parishes  might 
be  met.'' 

Sir  J.  K.  Sliuttleworth  confines  his  proposal  to  small  agricul-  This  relaxation 
tural  populations,  and  in  snch  parishes  it  may  perhaps  be  ^°^owns ^^^'^ 
sometimes  usefully  adopted.  But  the  children  in  such  parishes 
form  a  small  portion  of  the  -whole  body  of  uneducated  children. 
The  bulk  of  tliose  children  are  to  be  found  in  towns,  and  in 
towns  tlie  requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council  cannot  safely 
be  diminished.  The  schools  must  be  large  and  well  ventilated,  for 
the  children  are  numerous,  and  their  lower  state  of  health  unfits 
them  to  endure  a  bad  atmosphere.  Sites  are  procured  with 
difficulty  and  at  enormous  expense.  The  children  are  perhaps 
intellectually  superior  to  the  children  in  the  poor  agricultural 
districts,  but  morally  inferior  to  them ;  the  home  influences  are 
generally  worse,  and  the  companions  witli  whom  they  come  in 
contact  in  the  street  and  in  the  alley  are  still  worse.  It  is  an 
axiom,  says  Mr.  Cumin,  that  a  child  left  in  the  streets  is  ruined. 
Such  children  require  the  best  scliool  buildings  and  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  obtained.     They  cannot  be  aided,  therefore, 
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Part  I.      \)y  diminishing  the  expense  of  education.    Much  may  be  done 
Chap.  5.      by  employing  the  charities  better.     But  when  that  resource  is 

exhausted,  nothing  remains  but  the  school-pence,  the  voluntary 

contributions  of  non-residents,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Of  the  8c?.  a  week  which  a  child's  education  costs,  2d. 
may  be  obtained  from  the  parent,  and  2|c?.  from  the  Privy 
Council.     Still  S^d.  remains. 

No  doubt,  by  active,  unremitting  begging  much  may  be  ob- 
tained   from    non-residents,  but  such   exertions  perhaps   ought 
not  to  be  required,  and  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on.     If  we 
suppose  ^d.   a   week  per   child   to  be  thus  procured,  we  have 
probably   reached  the    limit   of   what    can    be    expected    from 
persons  not  connected  with   the  district.     Threepence  a  week 
per  child,  or  three-eighths  of  the  whole  expenditure,  remain. 
How  is  it  to  be  provided  ? 
Proposal  that         One  scheme,  applicable  only  to  the  rural  districts,  is  that  in 
600  population  parishes  containing   less  than  a   certain   population,    generally 

should  receive   g^ed  at  600,  the  aid  given  by  the   Committee  of  Council  be 
extra  assistance.  ,  >  o  j 

increased. 

This  experiment  was  tried  in  the  first  capitation  grant,  and, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  failed. 

The  parishes  just  excluded  by  the  rule  pressed  on  it,  it  was 
relaxed  and  broken,  and  the  capitation  grant,  from  being  excep- 
tional, became  general. 

One  of  these  plans  we  will  describe  in  some  detail,  because  it 
shows  the  extravagance  of  any  attempt  to  assist  parishes  on  no 
other  principles  than  those  of  small  population  or  poverty. 
Appertaining  to      j^    ]859    a   memorial  was  addressed    to  the    Committee  of 
—case  of  the      Council  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  praying  for  "are- 
Coventry  me-     u  laxation  of  the  Minutes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  parishes  or 
"  districts  with  a  population  of  600  and  under,  not  being  in 
"  boroughs  or   towns."     The   principal  recommendations   were, 
(J)    that  a  double    amount   of  certificate   (not  to  exceed   201.) 
should  be  granted  to  all  certificated  teachers,  and  a  gratuity  of 
61.  18s.  to  all  registered  teachers  ;  (2)  a  capitation  grant  of  9s. 
per   head ;    (3)  increase    of  payment   for    pupil-teachers,   house, 
teachers'  gratuity,  &c. 

Those  demands  have  been  again  brought  before  us  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Kev.  Nash  Stephenson,  attached  to  the  evidence 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
based  on  "  justice,  and  in  accordance  with  the  first  principles  of 
"  political  economy,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  social  and 
"  moral  well-beinii  of  the  kinp-dora  at  large." 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  dis-  P^t  ^^ 
tinction,  on  which  this  demand  rests,  between  parishes  of  a  Chap.  5. 
population  below  and  those  of  a  population  above   600.     The  r 

stipulation  that  the  grant  should  be  limited  to  country  districts,  ance  cannot  be 
and  thus  exclude  those  in  towns,  is  itself  unjust.  Many  parishes  p^^^g'^pg  ^"'^ 
with  a  population  of  less  than  600,  which  would  of  course  profit 
by  such  a  grant,  are  in  a  prosperous  state ;  and  the  inability  of 
most  of  those  smaller  parishes  to  raise  a  school  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  central 
body  to  take  into  account.  But  the  clearest  answer  to  such 
demands  was  that  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  dated  the  17th 
May  1859,  which  pointed  out  "  the  difterent  measure  which  might 
"  be  accorded  to  two  schools,  each  under  a  mistress,  and  each 
"  containing  50  scholars,  in  adjacent  parishes  of  500  and  700 
"  population  respectiv^ely,  if  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  memo- 
"  rialists  were  adopted."  It  was  clearly  shown  that  a  parish 
of  700  population  would  be  required  to  subscribe  41?.,  and  would 
receive  from  the  Government  grants  34L  in  return,  while  the 
adjoining  parish,  with  a  population  under  500,  would  receive  74:1. 
14s.,  and  would  be  required  to  raise  only  201.  6s.  in  return. 

This  answer  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  assisting  parishes  in 
proportion  simply  to  their  population.  It  does  not  deny  that 
schools  in  small  parishes  are  at  a  disadvantage,  in  comparison 
with  those  in  larger  ;  but  it  shows  that  this  evil  cannot  be  met 
on  the  principle  suggested.  It  proves  that  such  a  plan  of  assist- 
ance would  lead  to  an  immense  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
Government,  and  would  produce  results  at  least  as  unjust  as 
those  which  it  attempts  to  remedy. 

"We  may  add  that  the  Committee  of  Council,  so  far  from  neglect-  Aid  given  by 
ing  the  interests  of  the  poorer  and  of  the  rural  schools,  appears  to  J  CouSS'to  ^ 
have  made  every  attempt  to  assist  them  which  on  the  principles  poorer  schools. 
of  the  present  system    was   possible.     The    assistance  which  a 
small  school  which  is  only  able  to  raise  by  fees  and  subscriptions 
171.  would  now  receive  from   Government  amounts  to  no  less 
than  34L,  and  the  privilege  given  under  the  Minute  of  26th  July 
1858  to  this  class  of  schools  of  engaging  a  probationer  durino- 
two  years,  who  may  be  either  a  male  or  female  teacher,  has 
enabled  them  to  secure  a  first-class  teacher  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  failure  ^s  in  the  want  of  some  assistance  to  start  with,  which 
may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  induce  such  schools  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Anotiicr  proposal,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  but  still  more  Assistance  of 
objectionable,  is  that  the  assistance  of  the  Government  be  pro-  ^,7o'r°J^n°V" 

portioned  to  the  want ;.  that  in  the  apathetic  districts  (for  we  apparent  want 

objectionable. 
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Lave  shown  that  the  apathy,  not  the  poverty,  of  the  hmdowners 
is  the  obstacle  to  subscriptions)  the  Government  step  in  to  supply 
the  absence  of  private  zeal  or  of  private  liberality. 

This  is  to  ask  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  be  not  merely  changed,  but  reversed  ;  that  the  grant 
be  proportioned  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  deficiency  of 
local  effort;  that  the  carelessness  or  illiberality  of  the  proprietors 
be  encouraged,  by  the  support  of  their  schools  being  therefore 
assumed  in  a  larger  degree  than  usual  by  the  State. 

We  may  dismiss  these  proposals  with  no  further  comment. 

The  advantage       A  third  plan  for  providing  for  the  wants  of  small  parishes  is 
ofuniting  small  11^^  of  encouragina:  them  to  unite  themselves  into  districts,  each 

panshes  to  sup-  "  o     &  ' 

port  a  central  consisting  of  several  parishes,  which  might  jointly  establish  a 
school  for  their  common  use.  Where  such  a  course  is  practicable, 
it  is  unquestionably  advantageous.  A  single  large  school  is  for 
many  reasons  usually  more  efficient  than  several  small  ones. 
The  reason  of  this  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Crampton,  the  head 
master  of  the  Brentford  public  schools,  in  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

Ovring  to  the  differences  of  mental  power  of  the  pupils  forming  a 
class  in  a  small  school,  and  Avliicli  difference  is  inevitable  unless  lavish 
teaching  power  be  employed,  I  think  that  the  qtiality  of  the  instruction 
in  a  small  school  cannot  be  half  so  good  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
same  agency  in  a  school  having  numbers  of  pupils  sufficient  to  allow 
the  classes  to  be  made  up  of  learners  of  nearhj  the  same  attainments 
and  mental  calibre.  The  upper  portion  of  a  class  composed  of  pupils 
(thus  varying  considerably  in  attainments)  would  be  unemployed  while 
suitable  instruction  was  being  given  to  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  The 
unemployed,  and  especially  the  younger  portion,  would  become  restless 
and  troublesome,  and  the  teacher  would  endeavour  to  prevent  this  by 
altering  the  style  of  his  instruction  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  un- 
employed portion.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  cannot  but  be  thus 
seriously  injured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tendency  to  irritation  on  part 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who  thus  has  to  be  policeman  as  well  as  teacher  to 
the  class.  The  time  needful  for  developing  certain  results  in  a  school 
of  100  Y>-ould  be  twice  as  long  as  would  be  required  in  a  school  of  200. 
A  much  greater  disproportion  would,  I  believe,  exist  between  a  school 
of  400  and  one  of  50,  owing  to  the  enormous  waste  of  teaching  power 
in  the  latter,  consequent  on  the  great  differences  of  attainment  and 
capability  of  mental  effort  between  the  pupils  of  any  class  in  a  small 
school.  In  regard  to  economy,  the  gain  will  be  ten  times  in  favour  of 
a  school  of  500,  compared  with  one  of  50.  As  for  effective  gradation, 
based  on  differences  of  arithmetical  attainments,  12  classes  are  need- 
ful ;  and  by  the  improved  methods  {e..g.  simultaneous  reading  and  card 
exercises  in  arithmetic),  common  to  most  good  schools,  a  class  of  40 
pupils  can  be  taught  quite  as  efficiently,  and  with  equal  security  for 
individual  effort  on  part  of  the  learners,  as  a  class  of  four  or  five.* 


*  Communication,  p.  85. 
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We  fear,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  to  any  con-       Tart  I. 

siderable  extent  would  meet  practical  difficulties.  Chap.  5. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Hastings,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  to  the  Social         . 

»  '  ^    ^  "^  Practical  diffi- 

ocience  Meeting  of  1S57,  observes  : —  culty  of  uniting 

diti'erent 
I  have  seen  plans  voluntarily  carried  out  and  answering  extremely  parishes. 
well,   whereby  three  or  four    small    contiguous  parishes   contributed  Mr.  Hastings, 
towards  one  central  school.     But  this  is  a  case  Avhich  can   scarcely 
occur  in  any  considerable  proportion  to  the  parishes  needing  education, 
from  the  unhappy   ditferenccs  which — it  would  be  idle  attectation  to 
deny  or  gloss  over  them — exist  among  the  clergy.     If  two  contiguous 
henefices  are  held  by  men  of   earnest  views,  who  happen  to  be   upon 
opposite  parties,  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  or  junction   in  so 
vitally  essential  a  matter  as  the  parish   schools,  is  totally  out  of  the 
question. 


Mr.  Lingen  also,  in  his    oral  evidence,  gives  a  discouraging  Mr.  Lingen's 
view  of  the  practical  results  of  the  few  attempts  which  have  *^  ^°*^^" 
been  made  to  bring  the  scheme  into  operation.     He  says, — 


o46.  {Chairman.^  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  attempts  to 
form  unions  of  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  schools 
and  the  conducting  of  education  ? — There  have  not  been  a  great  manv. 

547.  Do  you  think  that  such  union  has  been  successful  Avhere  it 
has  been  tried  ? — I  am  hardly  able  to  speak  of  any  case  where  a  pro- 
fessed union  of  parishes  is  existing.  I  have  known  a  good  many 
cases  where  in  the  way  of  correspondence  it  was  found  impossible  to 
arrange  the  relations  of  the  clergy,  one  with  the  other,  as  to  the 
superintendence  of  religious  instruction  ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  very 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  each  incumbent  (wherever  there  is  a  district 
or  parish  with  an  incumbent)  having  a  school  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  he  himself  and  he  only  is  responsible  ;  this  feeling  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  towns,  there  are 
some  few  cases,  chiefly  old  foundations,  Avhere  schools  have  been  insti- 
tuted on  the  principle  of  united  parishes,  and  I  can  remember  at  this 
moment  one  case,  in  which  certainly  this  plan  has  not  answered  ;  the 
school  has  always  been  uuprosperous,  and  regarded  very  much  as  the 
child  of  no  one. 

o48.  (il/r.  Senior.)  The  district  workhouse  schools  answer  well,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  district  workhouse  school  is  not  a  parochial 
institution  ;  the  chaplain  acts  with  an  authority  of  his  own  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical management  of  it  is  as  single  as  it  would  be  in  a  parish. 

549.  {Rev.  W.  C.  Lahe.)  Have  you  known  attempts  at  such  unions  to 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  and  to  have  failed  or  not  succeeded 
well  ? — Yes. 

550.  (Chairman.^  And  even  if  successful  in  the  first  instance  they 
would,  I  presume,  always  be  liable  to  failure  upon  a  change  of  the 
incumbent  of  one  of  the  parishes,  or  if  any  misunderstanding  arose 
between  those  who  looked  to  the  individual  interests  of  their  particular 
parishes  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  likely  to  occur.  My  experience 
has  been  more  in  the  preliminaries  to  unions  of  this  kind  than  with 
regard  to  schools  which  have  been  so  established.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  call  to  mind  in  country  districts  (I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
such),  a  single  school  of  the  kind  ;  in  towns  I  can  think  of  some.  I 
recollect  no  attempt  which  is  going  on  at  this  time  in  country  districts; 

T 
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Part  I.        I  remember  some    correspondence  which  there    has   been    upon    the 
Chap.  5.        Subject- 

Under   these    circamstances   we   are    nclined   to   think   that 

thousfh  the  scheme  is  one  which  would  be  usefal  if  it  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  cannot  be  so  generally  adopted  as  to 
diminish  materially  the  present  difficulty  of  providing  the  means 
of  education  for  small  parishes.  Lord  ]jyttelton's  words  express 
distinctly  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  "  The  fatal  objection  is," 
he  remarks,  "  that  a  combination  of  parishes  for  any  conceivable 
"  purpose  requires  an  amount  of  local  energy,  co-operativeness, 
"  and  business  habits,  which,  it  is  quite  certain,  will  never  be 
"  found,  but  in  a  few  scattered  and  exceptional  cases."* 
Plans  to  be  pro-  We  shall  in  the  following  chapter  propose  a  measure,  or  a 
posed  m  follow-  combination  of  measures,  of  general  application,  adapted  to  spread 
education  over  the  whole  country,  and  we  trust  that  such  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  union  of  central  and  local  management,  central 
and  local  superintendence,  and  central  and  local  grants,  which 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report  we  recommend. 

*  Answers,  p.  283. 
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PART  I.  ^^^  I 

Chap.  6. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Measures  Recommended. 
Outline  of  the  Case  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  stated,  in  considerable  Smnmaryview 
detail,  the  facts,  furnished  by  the  evidence  collected  bj'-  us,  which  °  ^*  °^  ^^^^' 
illustrate  the  present  state  of  popular  education  in  England 
and  Wales.  We  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
undertaking  with  which  we  have  been  intrusted — the  suo-crestion 
of  the  measures  best  fitted,  in  our  judgment,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  elementary  education  of  the  poor.  As  an}-  suitable 
plan  for  this  object  must  necessarily  take  into  account  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  as  now  existing,  we  think  a  rapid  summary 
of  the  broadest  facts  which  our  inquiry  has  elicited  may  fitly 
precede  a  statement  of  our  proposals. 

The  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  S'^'"  ^°^^  °^ 

,T        Tt      •   ,  /-N  1-ji  p-in^o  T  children -who 

the   Registrar- (jreneral   m   the   summer  or    I808,   amounted   to  ought  to  be 
19,523,103.     The  number  of  children  whose  names  ought,  at  the  °°\^  ^?'''^^ 

_  *=      '  of  schools ; 

same  date,  to  have  been  on  the  school  books,  in  order  that  all  number  who 
might  receive  some  education,  was  2,655,767.  The  number  we  ^^^^^  y  are  so. 
found  to  be  actually  on  the  books  was  2,535,462,  thus  leaving 
1 20,305  children  without  any  school  instruction  whatever.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  scholars  in  week-day  schools  of  all  kinds 
to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  7 "7  or  12-99  percent.  Of 
these  321,768  are  estimated  to  have  been  above  the  condition  of 
such  as  are  commonly  comprehended  in  the  expression  "  poorer 
classes,"  and  hence  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  present  inquiry. 
Deducting  these  from  the  whole  number  of  children  on  the  books 
of  some  school,  we  find  that  2,213,694  children  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes  were,  when  our  statistics  were  collected  and  com- 
piled, receiving  elementary  instruction  in  day  schools.     Lookinof,  I^^rge  propor- 

1         P  ,  ,  .,..",  ^  tion  in  receipt 

thereiore,  at  mere  numbers  as  indicating  the  state  of  popular  of  some  amount 

education  in  England   and  Wales,  the   proportion  of  children  °^^°'*™'^^°°- 

receiving  instruction  to  the  whole  population  is,  in  our  opinion, 

nearly  as  high    as    can   be   reasonably   expected.     In   Prussia, 

where  it  is  compulsory,  1  in  6  •  27  ;  in  England  and  Wales  it  is, 

as  we  have  seen,  1  in  7 "  7  ;  in  Holland  it  is  J  in  8  •  1 1  ;  in  France 

it  is  1  in  9-0. 

t  2 
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Part  I.  Before  passing  on  to  a  much  less  pleasing  aspect  of  the  case, 

Chap.  6.  we  should  scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  without  adverting  briefly 

,  • —  to  the  surprisingly  rapid  progress   of  elementary  education  in 

of  education  this   country  since   the   beginning   of   the  century.     The  Com- 

since  the  be-  j^{iiqq  of    the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Lord  Brougham, 

ginning  oi  the  *=". 

century.  then  Mr.  Brougham,  was  chairman,   and  which  was  appointed 

in  1818  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  people,  obtained 

returns    from    the    parochial    clergy    of    all     the    day    schools 

existing   at    that   date,    distinguishing   those   which    had   been 

established  since    1803.     Similar    returns   were   obtained   by   a 

Committee  of  the  House  of   Commons  in  1833,  presided  over 

by  the  Earl  of  Kerry.      Since  then,  in  1851,   a  complete  edu- 

Eeturns  made    cational  census    has  been   taken.      The  first  two   returns  were 

ofthe  HmisrofPi'°^''^^^^y  defective,  but  they  must  have  been  suflaciently  near 

Commons,        the    truth  to   show   with  tolerable   accuracy  the    rapid  pace    at 

which  day-school  education  has  been  advancing  in  this  country. 

In  1803  the  number  of  day  scholars  was  estimated  at  524,211, 

or   one    in    IT-i-  of    the  whole    population    at    tha,t   date.      In 

in  1818;  1818  the  numbers   were  674,883,  or  1  in  17^     In   1833  they 

•    io..    i«.i  were    1,276,947,  or  1   in   lU.       in  ISol  they  were  2,144,378, 

m  1833 ;   1851.  >  ^  j  -t  j 

or  1  in  8*36  ;  while  in  1S5S,  according  to  our  own  returns 
and  estimate,  they  have  risen  to  2,535,462,  or  1  in  7*7.  These 
statistics  prove  the  great  and  steady  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  both  in  the  extent  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
in  their  appreciation  of  its  worth. 
But  these  num-  We  are  bound  to  observe,  however,  that  a  very  delusive  esti- 
bers  would  lead  y^-^^^^Q  ^f  ^^e  state  of  education  must  result  from  confining  attention 

to  too  favour-  o 

able  an  esti-      to  the  mere  amount  of  numbers  under  day-school  instruction. 

^.^   ■,       .         We  have  seen  that  less  than  three  vears  ago   there  were  in   ele- 
A  umbers  in  ^  o 

private  schools,  mentaiy  day  schools   2,213,694   children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
i?ye^i7sol'd.'''  Sut  of  this  number,  573,486  were   attending   private  schools, 
^'umber  who     which,    as   om'   evidence   uniformly   shows,    are,  for    the    most 
krly'^  ^^^^^^^'   part,    inferior    as    schools    for   the  poor,   and    ill-calculated    to 
cfive  to  the  children  an  education  which  shall  be  serviceable  to 
them  in  after-life.     Of  the  1,540,312  children  whose  names  are 
on  the  books  of  public  elementary  day  schools  belonging  to  the 
religious  denominations,   only  19"3  per  cent.  Vv'ere  in  their  12th 
year  or   upwards,  and  only  that   proportion,  therefore,  can  be 
regarded  as  educated  up  to  the  standard  suited  to  their  stations. 
As  many  as  786,202  attend  for  less  than  100  days  in  the  year 
and  can  therefore  hardly  receive  a  serviceable  amount  of  educa- 
tion, while  our  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  a  large  proportion. 
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even  of  those  wliose  attendance  is  more  regular,  fail  in  obtaining      part 
it  on    account  of    inefficient  teaching.      Much,    therefore,    still       q^      g 

remains  to  be  done  to  bring  up  the  state  of  elementary  education         

ia  England  and  Wales  to  the  degTee  of  usefulness  which  we  all  The  aid  of  the 
regard  as  attainable  and  desirable.  rl^ZuX^  ""^ 

o  Council  has 

The  aid  rendered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  this  impor-  ^^i'^d  to  reach 
tant  work  our  evidence  shows  to  have  been  extremely  valuable,  schools. 
But  for  ob\aous  reasons,  the  plan  on  which  it  has  been  given  has 
produced  results  falling  far  short  of  what  is  required.  In  the 
first  place,  very  few  of  the  smaller  schools,  in  comparison  of  the 
larger,  have  been  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
they  could  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  secondly,  as  a  consequence, 
assistance  has  not  reached  those  which  stand  in  greatest  need 
of  it.  At  the  date  of  our  statistical  inquiries,  it  assisted  6,897 
schools,  containing  917,2.35  scholars;  but  it  left  unassisted  15,750 
denominational  schools,  and  about  317  Birkbeck,  Ragged,  and 
Factory  Schools,  containing  altogether  671,393  scholars,  while 
the  whole  of  the  private  schools,  in  which  578,536  children 
attended,  were  entirely  passed  over.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  even  the  unassisted  schools  have  profited  to  some  extent  by 
the  stimulus  indirectly  applied  to  them  by  the  aid  rendered  to  the 
a>ssisted,  owing  to  which  aid  the  standard  of  elementary  education 
has  been  generally  raised ;  but  the  facts  which  we  have  stated 
above  show  that  the  system  has  not  effected,  and  we  have  reason 
to  beheve  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  efiect,  a  general  diffusion 
of  sound  elementary  education  amongst  all  classes  of  the  poor. 

One  other  point  deserves  attention  ;  it  relates  rather  to  the  Failure  in  the 
kind  than  to  the  amount  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  public  ^f ?^°L^-^*f  °^ 
elementary  schools  to  the  children  attending  them.    The  cliildren 
do  not,  in  fact,  receive  the  kind  of  education  they  require.    We 
have  just  noticed  the  extravagant  disproportion  between  those  who 
receive  some  education  and  tliose  who  receive  a  sufficient  educa- 
tion.  We  know  that  the  uninspected  schools  are  in  this  respect  far 
below  the  inspected  ;  but  even  with  regard  to  the  inspected,  we 
have  seen  overwhelming  evidence  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  receive 
a  good  education.     So  great  a  failure  in  the  teaching  demanded 
the  closest  investigation  ;  and  as  the  result  of  it  we  have  been 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instruction  given  is 
commonly  both  too  ambitious  and  too  superficial  in  its  character,  particulariy  as 
that  (except  in  the  very  best  schools)  it  has  been  too  exclusively  Yo'unt-er  cbil- 
adapted  to  the  elder  scholars  to  the  neglect  of  the  younger  ones,  <^'"^°'  '^^^  ^" 

,         .         ,.  .  , .         .  elementary 

and  that  it  often  omits  to  secure  a  thorough,  grounding  in  the  instruction. 
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Part  I.       simplest  but  most  essential  parts  of  instruction.    We  have  shown 

Chap.  6       that  the  present  system  has  never  completely  met  this  serious 

difficulty  in  elementary  teaching ;  that  inspection  looks  chiefly 

to  the  upper  classes  and  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school, 

and   cannot  profess  to  examine   carefully  individual  scholars  ; 

and  that  a  main  object  of  the  schools  is  defeated  in  respect  of 

every  child  who,  having  attended  for  a  considerable  time,  leaves 

without  the  power    of   reading,  writing,  and  cyphering   in   an 

intelligent  manner. 

Such  are  the  The  foregoing  review  discloses  to  us  the  main  defects  in  the 

main  defects,     existing  state  of  popular  education  which  any  practical  recom 

mendations  should  aim  to  correct.     Passing  over  all  the  minor 

changes  which  may  be  usefully  adopted,  mention  of  which  wiU 

Objects  at         be  f./und  in  other  parts  of  this  Report,  we  are  agreed  that  our 

which  our  re-    recommendations    should  tend  to    secure   the  following   results. 

commendations  _  ^ 

aim.  First,  that    all  the    children   who    attend  the    elementary   day 

schools  of  the  country  should  be  induced  to  attend  with  suffi- 
cient regularity  to  enable  them,  within  a  reasonable  period,  to 
obtain  a  mastery  over  the  indispensable  elements  of  knowledge, 
reading,  writing,  and  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  secondly, 
that  all  the  schools  in  the  country  at  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  attend  should  be  qualified  and  induced  to  put  this  amount 
of  instraction  within  reach  of  their  pupils  ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lower  the  general 
standard  of  elementary  instruction  to  this  its  lowest  level  of 
usefulness.  How  best  to  do  these  things  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
problem  we  have  to  solve,  and  the  measures  we  have  agreed 
to  recommend  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  its  solution. 

Before  entering  upon  the  fuller  consideration  of  the  measures 
by  which  we  propose  to  attain  these  objects,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  review  the  plans  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  popular  education,  whether  by 
extending  the  present  system  or  by  substituting  another  in  its 
place.  These  will  be  best  considered  under  the  three  heads  of, 
first,  proposals  for  leaving  education  to  be  provided  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  parents  or  of  charitable  persons ;  secondly, 
proposals  for  the  opposite  plan  of  a  compulsory  State  education  ; 
thirdly,  proposals  for  substituting  a  system  of  rating  for  the 
present  system  adopted  by  Government.  It  is  true  that  in 
theory  the  two  latter  proposals  might  be  combined,  but  practi- 
cally they  have  been  kept  separate.  We  shall  then  state  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  propose  means  for 
its  modification  and  extension. 
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SECTION   I.  PaetI. 

Plans  which   have   been    proposed   for   improving  and         ^^'  ^' 
extending  popular  education. 

1.  Education    to   be   provided    by    voluntary   Contri- 
butions. 

It  has  often  been  considered  that  the  poor  would  be  able  to 
educate  their  children  successfully  Avithout  any  further  assistance 
than  that  of  charitable  persons  ;  and  this  course  has  been  recom- 
mended by  many  of  those  who  are  interested  in  popular  education, 
Avho  believe  that  the  interference  of  Government  with  education  is 
objectionable  on  political  and  religious  grounds,,  and  that  it  retards 
educational  progress.  It  is  right  here  to  state,  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  that  there  exists  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  among  the  nation  at  large,  deeply  seated  diflferences 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  Government  in  this  country 
towards  education. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  of  ^P^°^°°  °^  ^^^ 

.    .  ,  ,  T    1         1        /-I  •  majority  of  this 

opmion  that  the  course  pursued   by  the  (jrovernment  m  1839,  in  Commission 

recommending  a  grant    of   public  money  for   the   assistance  of  ^^^^  ^1^^^  *J^g"'' 

education,  was  wise ;  that  the  methods  adopted  to  carry  out  that  State  should 

object  have  proved  successful ;  and  that  while  it  is  expedient  to  towards  the 

make  considerable  alterations  in   the  form   in  which   this  public  maintenance 

I  -,  1       1-11        •  1         ,         -11  .of  education ; 

assistance  is  given,  it  Avould  not  be  desu'able  either  to  withdraw  it 

or  largely  to  diminish  its  amount.     Without  entering  into  general 

considerations  of  the  duty  of  a  State  with  regard  to  the  education 

of  the  poorer  classes  of  a  community,   they  think  it  sufficient  to 

refer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 

United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  British  Xorth  America,  have 

felt  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  by 

public  taxation ;  and  to  express  their  own  belief  that,  when  the 

grant  to  education  was  first  begun,  the  education  of  the  greater 

portion  of  the  labouring  classes  had  long  been  in  a  neglected 

state,  that  the  parents  were  insensible  to  its  advantages,  and  were 

(and  still  continue  to  be)  in  most  cases  incapable  from  poverty  of 

providing  it  for  their   children,  and  that  religious  and  charitable 

persons,  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,    had    not    the 

power  to  supply  the  main  cost  of  an  education  which,  to  be  good, 

must  always  be   expensive.     They  are  further   of  opinion  that, 

although  the  advance   of  education   during  the  last  20  years  has 

led    to  a  wider    and    more  just    sense    of  its    advantages,    the 
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Fakt  I.       principal  reasons   whicli    originally    rendered    the    assistance  of 

Chap.  6.       Government  desirable  still  form  a  valid  ground  for  its  continuance, 

partly  because  large  portions  of  the  country  Jiavc  been  unable  to 

and  that  It        obtain  a  due  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  grant,  and  in  the  im- 

politic  to -nith-  provcments  in  education   which  have   resulted  from  its  operation, 

to^dTniini^h%ie  P^i'^lj  because  there  is  still  no  prospect  tliat  the  poor  will  be  able 

present  grant.    \)y  the  assistance  of  charitable  persons  to  meet  the  expense  of 

giving  an  education  to  their   children.     They  believe,  therefore, 

that  a  withdrawal  to  any  considerable  extent  of  the  public  grant 

would  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  general  advance  of  education, 

and   to  give   up  much   of  the  ground  which  has  been  won ;  anc/ 

while  they  think   that   the   present  method  of   distributing  the 

grant  has  many  disadvantages,  they  believe  them  to  consist  in  the 

manner  in  which  the  principle  of  giving  public  aid  is  applied  and 

carried  out,  and  not  in  the  principle  itself.     Upon  these  grounds 

they  have  endeavoured  in  various  parts  of  their  report  to  indicate 

the  points  in  which  improvements   are  necessary,  and  the  manner 

in  which  they  may  be  most  effectually  introduced. 

Opinion  of  the       The  minority  admit   that   the   responsibilities  and  functions  of 
miaority.  ^  i  i  i    i  •   i      •  t    ■ 

(jrovernment  may  be  enlarged   by  special   circumstances,   and  in 

cases  where  political  disasters  have  retarded  the  natural  progress 
of  society.  But  they  hold  that  in  a  country  situated  politically 
and  socially  as  England  is.  Government  has,  ordinarily  speaking, 
no  educational  duties,  except  towards  those  whom  destitution, 
vagrancy,  or  crime  casts  upon  its  hands.  They  make  no  attempt 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  estimate  the  urgency  of  the  circum- 
stances which  originally  led  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  interfere  in  popular  education.  They  fully  admit  that 
Interference  of  mucli  good  has  been  done  by  means  of  the  grant ;  though  they 
■with  education  think  it  not  unlikely  that  more  solid  and  lasting  good  would   have 

generally  been  done,  that  waste  would  have  been  avoided,  that  the  different 

undesirable.  „  .  ,  ,      ,.       .  i  i    i  i 

wants   of  various   classes  and   districts   would   have    been    more 

suitably  supplied,  that  some  sliarpening  of  religious  divisions  in 
the  matter  of  education  would  have  been  spared,  and  that  the  in- 
direct effects  u[)On  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  relations 
between  class  and  class  Avould  have  been  better,  had  the  Govern- 
ment abstained  from  interference,  and  given  free  course  to  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  benevolence  which,  since  the  mind  of  the 
nation  has  been  turned  from  foreign  Avar  to  domestic  improvement, 
have  spontaneously  achieved  great  results  in  other  directions. 

These  members  of  the  Commission  desire  that^  a  good  type  of 
schools  and  teachers  having  now  been  extensively  introduced,  the 
benefits  of  popular  education  having  been  manifested,  and  public 
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interest  in  the  subject  having  been  thoronglily  awakened,  Govern-      Part  1. 
ment  should  abstain  from  making  further  grants,  except  grants  for       Chap.  6. 

the  building  of  schools,  to  which  the  public  assistance  was  originally         

confined,  and  the  continuance  of  which  Avill  be  fair  towards  the 
parishes  which  have  hitherto  received  no  assistance ;  that  the  They  are  of 
annual  grants  Avhich  arc  now  made  should  be  gradually  withdrawn ;  t;,^.  an^ial 
and  that  Government  should  confine  its  action  to  the  improvement  gi"'"its  should 
of  union  schools,  reformatories,  and  schools  connected  with  public  withdrawn. 
establishments,  at  the  same  time  developing  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  the  public  charities,  Vv^nich  either  are  or  may  be  made 
applicable  to  popular  education,  and  affording  every  facility 
which  legislation  can  give  to  private  munificence  in  building  and 
endowing  schools  for  the  poor.  It  appears  to  them  that  if  the  State 
proceeds  farther  in  its  present  course,  and  adopts  as  definitive  the 
system  which  has  hitherto  been  provisional,  it  will  be  diilicult 
hereafter  to  induce  parental  and  social  duty  to  undertake  the 
burden  Avhich  it  ought  to  bear,  or  to  escape  from  the  position, 
neither  just  in  itself  nor  socially  expedient,  that  large  and  ill- 
defined  classes  of  the  people  are  entitled,  without  reference  to 
individual  need,  or  to  the  natural  claims  which  any  of  them,  may 
possess  on  the  assistance  of  masters  and  employers,  to  have  their 
education  paid  for,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  the  public  taxes.  Aor 
do  they  feel  confident  that  Government  will  ever  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  growing  expenditure  and  multiplying  appointments  of  a 
department,  the  operations  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  in- 
creasing and  varying  demands  of  philanthropists  rather  than  by 
the  definite  requii'ements  of  the  public  service. 

They  have  felt  it  their  duty,  however,  to  regard  the  question  as  it  Eut  v^ith  this 
stands  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  policy  opposed  to  their  own  ;  and  cH^r  -dopt'the 
on  the  rejection  of  their  ov/n  view,  they  cordially  adopt,  in  the  second  pitm. 
resort,  the  scheme  of  assistance  approved  by  the  mnjoiity  of  their 
colleagues,  which    they  regard  as  better    in   every  respect,   and 
above  all  as  a  far  nearer  approach  to  justice,  than  the  present 
extremely  partial  system. 

We  have  thought  fit  to  state  the  diflferences  existing  among 
us  on  this  important  point.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is 
the  only  matter  on  which  we  differ.  In  a  subject  involving  so 
many  statements,  so  many  inferences,  so  many  general  principles, 
and  so  many  executive  details,  universal  concurrence  was  not  to 
be  expected,  and  has  not  in  fact  been  obtained. 
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P^j^^  J     2. — CoMPULSORT  Education  enforced  by  the  State. 

Chap.  6.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  system  of  compulsory  education 

in   this   country  has  been  brought   before  us   in  considering  the 

extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  the  "  half-time  system  " 
in  manufacturing  employments.  In  the  third  chapter,  while 
examining  the  objections  which  are  often  brought  against 
enforcing  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  collected  together 
in  certain  trades  and  manufactures,  we  gave  an  account  of  those 
Compulsory  systems  of  compulsory  education  by  the  State  which  are  now 
education  in      established    in    Prussia    and  in  other   parts   of   Germany.     Our 

Prussia  sup-  ^  ,.      ,  „.  pi  •         i  • 

ported  by  a       opmion    of  the   applicability  or  such    a    system    in  this    country 

oHon^^ Growth  ^"^^^    there    indicated,    and  may   be  now   briefly   repeated.     We 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  except  in 
cases  where   children  are  Avorking  together  in  considerable  bodies, 
and    where     the    inspector    can    therefore     ascertain    the     regu- 
larity   of  their    attendance.      Any    universal  compulsory    system 
appears   to    us    neither    attainable    nor  desirable.      In    Prussia, 
indeed,    and    in    many    parts    of   Germany,    the    attendance    can 
scarcely    be    termed    compulsory;     Though   the    attendance    is 
required  by  law,   it  is  a  law  which  entirely  expresses  the  con- 
victions and  wishes  of  the  people.     Such  a  state  of  feeling  renders 
the  working  of  a  system  of  compulsion,    among  a   people  living 
under  a  strict  government,   comparatively   easy.      Our  own   con- 
dition, it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  is  in  many  respects  essentially 
Compulsion       different.      But  we  also  found  that  the  results  of  this  system,  as  seen 
neither  re-        j^^  Prussia,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  much  superior  to  those  which  have 
desirable  in       been  already  attained  amongst   ourselves   by  voluntary  efforts,  as 
°^  ^"  '  to  make  us  desire  an   alteration  which    would  be  opposed  to  the 

ftelings,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  principles  of  this  country. 
An  attempt  to  replace  an  independent  system  of  education  by  a 
compulsory  system,  managed  by  the  Government,  would  be  met  by 
objections,  both  religious  and  political,  of  a  far  graver  character 
in  this  country  than  any  with  wiiich  it  has  had  to  contend  in 
Prussia  ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  even  in  Prussia,  it  gives  rise  to 
difficulties  which  are  not  insignificant.  And  therefore,  on  the 
grounds  of  a  long-established  difference  between  our  own  position 
and  that  of  the  countries  where  a  compulsory  system  is  worked 
successfully  ;  on  the  grounds  of  the  feelings,  both  political,  social, 
and  religious,  to  Avhich  it  v/ould  be  opposed ;  and  also  on  the 
ground  that  our  education  is  advancing  successfully  without  it, 
we  have  not  thought  that  a  scheme  for  compulsory  education 
to  be  universally  applied  in  this  country  can  be  entertained  as  a 
practical  possibility. 
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Part  I. 

3. — Education  provided  by  a  System  of  Parochial  chap.  e 

Rating.  

The  plan  of  providing  for  the  better  extension  of  education  by  Importance  of 
local  taxation,  in  the  form  of  parochial  rates,  deserves   attentive  ^^^  P'^P^J^y^l 
consideration    on   different    grounds    from    the    preceding   pro-  rating  system. 
posals.     It  has  been  often   brought  forward  in  Parliament,  some- 
times as  a  supplement  to,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for,  the 
existing  system  ;  it  possesses  the  obvious  recommendation,  that  if  it 
were  enforced  by  law  it  would  carry  the  means  of  education  into 
every  parish  in   the  country  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  education 
universal,  and  at  the   same  time  is  more  in  harmony  with  our 
institutions  than  the  plan  of  compulsory  education  given  by  the 
State;  compared  with  voluntary  subscriptions  it  distributes  the 
burden  equally ;  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  existing  schools,  nor  injuriously  Its  objects. 
affect  the  character  of  the  teaching ;  and  its  supporters  have  main- 
tained that  it  would  lead  to  an  increased  local  interest  in  education  ; 
while,  by  giving  an  united  teaching  to  the  children   of  different 
religious  communities,  it  would  encourage  religious  toleration. 

Our  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  the  particular  form  of  parochial 
rating,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  state.  But  we  are 
alive  to  many  of  the  advantages  with  which  such  a  plan  is  accom- 
panied, and  as  we  propose  ourselves  to  recommend  that  the  public 
assistance  given  to  schools  shall  be  derived  in  jmrt  from  local 
taxation,  we  wish  to  state  distinctly  the  reasons  which  have 
decided  us  against  the  plan  of  parochial  rating. 

1.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  compulsory  system  of  parochial  Secures  the 
rating  would  establish  school  buildings,  and  supplv  the  means  of  ™"''*^  ^^P'^ 

establishment 
payment  for  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country  more  rapidly  of  schools. 

than  any  other  system.     But  though  these  advantages  are  great, 

they  would   not    necessarily  secure  the  means  of  imparting  a 

good  education ;    there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  might 

be  obtained,  though  not  so  immediately,  by  a  different  method  ; 

;md  the  very  fact  of  their  being  gained  immedi:itely  might  give 

rise  to  the  evils  which  attend  upon  the  premature  establishment 

of  a  system  for  which  the  country  is  not  prepared.     Parishes  are,  School  buila- 

indeed,    seldom    unprovided    with  school  buildings,   though  they  ].°^g^i^Tuj|e' '" 

often  require  improvement  ;  and  little  would  be  done  either  by  an 

Increase  of  buildings,  or  even  of  educational  funds,  unless  it  were 

accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system,  unless 

the  management  were  placed  in  the  best  hands,  and  unless  security 


Difficulties  of 
a  rate  ave 
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Pakx  I.       were  taken  for  the  ability  of  the  master  and  the  energy  of  his 
Chap.  G.      teaching. 

It  is  also  -worthy  of  remark  that   most   of  the  ditlficultics  con- 
nected with  parochial  rating  attach  to  the  recommendation  to  build 

chietiy  con-      .^j-jfj    establish  schools  out  of  the  rates.     It  is  quite  possible  to 
nected  vith  the  ,       i      i         i      •  •   .  i  ^      •         •  i  ^ 

buildiiK)  of        support  a  school  already  m  existence  by  a  rate  in  aid,  and  yet 

schools.  ^Q   leave  its  management  and  its  religious  teaching  substantially 

free,  and  proposals  to  this  effect  were  made  both  in  the  Man- 
chester Bill  and  in  the  Bill  of  Sir  John  Pakington.  But  if  it 
is  proposed  to  build  a  school  from  the  rates,  the  management 
naturally  belongs  to  the  ratepayer,  and  the  difficulties  about  its 
management  and  its  religious  teaching  immediately  appear.  We 
have  therefore  ourselves  recommended  to  build  no  schools  by 
means  of  rates,  but  merely  to  provide  by  this  means  for  a  part 
of  their  support. 

Difficulty  as  to      2.   But  most  of  the  proposals  for  parochial  rating  have  recom- 

management  of  i^ig^f^gd  that  the  ratepayers  should  substantially  be  entrusted  with 
schools  UDc'cr  ^^    i  i       i  n  i  ^i  •    i       i  i 

a  iiarocbial        the  management  or  the  schools  ;  and  avc  do  not  think  that  such  a 

^^'*-'-  body  would  manage  them  as  well  as  they  are  managed  at  present. 

Where  the  object  is  felt  to  be  of  immediate  local  interest  and 
advantage  the  ratepayers  are  the  proper  persons  to  pay  for  and  to 
superintend  the  matter.  The  rates  are  also  a  proper  fund  for 
expenses  in  respect  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  exercise  vigilant 
and  minute  economy,  and  they  arc  accordingly  charged  with  the 
support  of  paupers.  The  support  of  a  good  school  does  not  fall 
under  either  of  these  heads.  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
local  interest  and  advantage,  but  it  is  not  at  present  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  great  majority  of  persons  contributing 
to  the  rate.  The  Avhole  history  of  Popular  Education  in  England 
shows  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  What  has  been  done 
towards  its  advancement  has  been  done  by  a  charitable  and 
enlightened  minority,  assisted  by  the  Government.  The  principal 
difficulties  with  which  the  promoters  of  education  have  to  contend 
arise  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  places  from  the  imperfect  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  classes  who,  in  the  event  of 
a  parochial  rate,  would  manage  the  schools.  We  are  aware  that 
many  schools  are  well  managed  by  a  large  body  of  subscribers ; 
and  it  is  often  said  that  if  ratepayers  were  intrusted  by  law  with 
the  management  of  the  system,  they  would  learn  to  take  an  intelii- 
cent  interest  in  it.  We  believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  this 
v.'ould  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  in  the  interval  the  schools  would 
suffer,  their  most  active  and  intelligent  friends  would  be  discou- 
raged, and  many  of  the  principal  improvements  in  education,  such 
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as  the  employment  of  trained  masters  and  pupll-teacliers,  might  in       Part  T. 

many  cases  be  given  up.  Chap.  6. 

We  have  observed  upon  the  importance  to  schools  of  liberal  and         

sympathising  treatment,  and  have    pointed  out    that  the   whole  of're'tainin^ 

subject  of  education  is  experimental  and  progressive.     This  makes  present  class 
1  1  n^^^^-l■,•l      of  managers. 

it  most  necessary  that  the  management  of  schools  should  be  m  the 

hands  of  persons  who  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  the  subject,  are 
Avilling  to  bear  with  disappointments  and  shortcomings  in  the 
hopes  of  ultimately  attaining  a  satisfactory  result,  and  are  ready  to 
try  experiments  and  adopt  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  We  do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  ratepayers 
would  be  likely  at  present  to  act  in  this  spirit. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  system  of  parochial  rating,  if  it  Ratepayers' 
became  national,  would  be  far  more  economical  than  a  system  of  ^-ouidbe 
central  aid,  like  the  present,  locally  administered ;  and  this  is  a  il'it>eral. 
fact  upon  which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  insist,  and 
which  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  certainly  a  recommendation  of  any 
rating  system.  It  is,  however,  outweighed  in  our  opinion  by 
the  opposite  danger,  that  in  the  event  of  intrusting  parochial 
authorities  with  tlie  management  of  schools,  many  of  the  most 
essential  expenses  would  either  be  refused  or  granted  with  great 
reluctance.  Good  elementary  education  cannot  be  obtained 
without  considerable  expense,  and  this  is  a  conclusion  which 
parochial  bodies  would  be  reluctant  to  admit.  We  have  shoAvn 
elsewhere  that  the  most  important  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  popular  education  are  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  trained  teachers,  and  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to 
untrained  teachers  in  dealing  with  the  most  ignorant  children. 
These  considerations,  however,  Avould  probably  have  little  weight 
with  the  governing  bodies  which,  under  a  system  of  parochial 
rating,  would  have  the  chief  management  of  schools.  The  asser- 
tions that  a  highly  trained  man  is  not  wanted  to  teach  poor 
children  to  read  and  write,  that  the  trained  teachers  are  likely 
to  be  conceited,  above  their  work,  insubordinate,  and  dissatisfied 
with  their  position,  are  just  the  sort  of  fallacies  which  would 
mislead  careless  observers.  The  experience  of  the  majority  of  work-  Experience  as 
house  schools  leads  us  to  fear  that  the  consequence  of  putting  the  *"  ^^o'^'^liousc 
management  of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the  parochial  bodies 
would  be  that  trained  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  would  in  a  great 
measure  cease  to  be  employed,  and  that  the  whole  standard  of 
elementary  education  would  be  lowered.  There  exist  indeed  some 
excellent  schools  for  pauper  children  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  only 
under  pressure  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  the  Boards  of 
guardians   have   been   induced   to   appoint    competent    teachers. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  6. 


Difficulty  as 
to  relii^ious 
teaching  in 
schools  sup- 
ported by 
rates. 


These  diffi- 
culties still 
exist. 


When  left  to  themselves,  they  almost  always  made  unsatisfactory 
a])pointments ;  and  though  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
more  fully  hereafter)  there  are  special  difficulties  connected  with 
pauper  education,  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  generally  managed 
by  the  boards  of  guardians  is  certainly  not  encouraging  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fitness  of  similar  bodies  to  undertake  the  manao-ement 
of  elementary  schools.* 

3.  We  think  that  if  it  were  resolved  to  establish  a  system 
under  which  schools  should  be  founded  and  supported  out  of  the 
rates,  difficulties  would  arise  as  to  the  religious  teaching  to  be 
given  in  them,  and  as  to  the  authority  Avhich  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations  should  exercise  over  them,  which  would  probably 
prevent  such  a  measure  from  passing  through  Parliament,  and 
would  prevent  it  from  w^orking  in  an  harmonious  manner  if  it  did. 
Our  opinion  on  this  subject  is  founded  principally  on  past  ex- 
perience. Difficulties  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
prevented  the  Committee  of  Council  from  recommending  the 
foundation  of  a  Normal  College  in  connexion  with  the  State. 
Similar  difficulties  defeated  the  attempt  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  education  in  1839,  and  to  establish  a  system  specially 
adapted  for  the  factories  in  1842.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  Normal 
Colleges  was  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  upwards  of  30 
Training  Colleges  connected  in  the  closest  way  with  different 
denominations.  And  meanwhile  many  thousand  elementary 
schodls  have  been  established  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
almost  all  of  which  are  specially  connected  with  some  one  religious 
denomination,  in  many  cases  by  foundation  deeds,  which  give 
leo-al  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  connexion.  These  facts 
show  that  amongst  those  who  really  manage  popular  education, 
there  are  deep-seated  differences  of  principle  which  operate 
strongly  on  their  minds,  and  are  very  unlikely  to  be  removed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  little  has  been  heard  of  such  differences 
for  some  years  past,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be 
educated  are,  generally  speaking,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
subject,  and  that  consequently  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly,  no  serious  difficulty  would  be  found  at  present  in 
providing  a  common  constitution  for  the  schools  supported  by  the 
rates,  and  in  making  arrangements  as  to  the  teaching  in  them 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  We  think  this  a  mistake. 
It  is  quite  true  that  for  several  years  little  has  been  heard  of 
religious  differences  in  the  management  of  schools,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  anything  will  be  heard  of  them  in  future  so  long 


*  See  both  sides  of  the  case  stated  in  l^r.  Temple's  evidence,  2921-2925. 
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as  the  constitution  of  the  schools  remains  untouched.  The  quiet  Pakt  I. 
which  has  prevailed  arises  from  the  independence  of  the  different  Chap,  c, 
denominations  and  their  undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective 
provinces,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  occupied  this  position  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  would  dispose  them  to  exchange  it  for  another.  On  the 
contrary,  the  difficulties  would  be  greater  now  than  they  formerly 
were. 

In  his  evidence,  Dr.  Temple  strongly  advocates  the  support  Dr.  Temple's 
of  schools  out  of  the  rates,  but  in  answer  to  a  question  subject. 
whether  "  the  distribution  of  the  funds  would  not  be  a  bone  of 
"  contention  amongst  various  denominations  ?"  he  said,  "  I  think 
"  that  for  the  first  10  or  15  years  there  might  be  considerable 
"  difficulties,  but  T  think  that  they  would  all  wear  out ;  and  I  do 
"  not  think  that  a  legislature  has  a  right  only  to  look  at  the  next 
"  10  or  15  years."  In  support  of  his  opinion  that  these  diffi- 
culties might  be  overcome,  Dr.  Temple  referred  to  the  Management 
Clauses  which  excited  great  opposition  when  they  were  first 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  were  ultimately 
accepted,  and  have  since  that  time  caused  no  difficulty. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  inference  is  just.  The  general  cha-  Case  of  the 
racter  of  the  controversy  about  the  Management  Clauses  was  as  clauses^™""' 
follows: — The  Committee  of  Council  made  it  a  condition  of  their 
building  grants  that  a  certain  constitution  should  be  provided  by 
the  foundation  deed  for  the  schools  to  be  built  with  that  assistance. 
It  was  admitted  that  such  a  constitution  must  be  provided,  and  the 
substantial  question  was  whether  the  founders  of  the  school  should 
be  allowed  to  give  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of  authority  to  the 
clerical  members  of  the  Committee  of  Managers. 

This  discussion,  as  Dr.  Temple  observes,  produced  a  warm  con- 
troversy, but  the  excitement  produced  was  not  between  different 
denominations,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  between 
different  parties  in  the  same  denomination,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  between  a  single  denomination  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  No  difficulty  arose  with  the  other  denomina- 
tions. The  question  debated  with  most  warmth  was  this,  whether 
the  National  Society  in  the  one  case,  and  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee  in  the  other,  should  or  should  not  recommend 
members  of  their  respective  denominations  to  accept  certain 
grants  of  public  money  on  particular  terms.  They  at  length 
determined  to  do  so,  and  experience  having  shown  that  the  terms 
were  unobjectionable,  no  difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence. 

The  question  of  a  general  system  of  national  education  sup-  Oiigiu  and 

■^    ''  nature  of  reli- 
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gious  difficulty 
its  to  manage- 
ment. 

Churchmen 
and  Protestant 
Dissenters. 


Protestants 
and  Roman 
Catholics. 


Common 
schools  in 
Unif^d  Stat.'? 
and  Canada. 


ported  by  rates,  i.s  very  different  from  this,  and  depends  upon 
deeply  seated  differences  of  principle  which  could  hardly  fall  to 
produce  constant  bickerings  and  jealousies  in  a  variety  of  everyday 
transactions.  A  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  parties  differ  will  make  this  clear.  Both  agree,  in 
common  with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  in  looking  upon  educa- 
tion as  essentially  connected  with  religion.  The  clergy  of  the 
Cl)urch  of  England  look  upon  their  own  denomination  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  nation,  and  they  would  feel  that  that 
fact  gave  them  a  right  to  a  leading  part  In  the  management  of  any 
general  system  of  education  established  by  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Dissenters,  on  the  other  hand,  disapprove  of  any 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  entertain  con- 
scientious objections  to  conferring  upon  the  clergy,  as  such,  any 
official  connexion  whatever  with  public  education.  If  such  a 
})Osition  were  conferred  upon  them  by  law  it  would  be  felt  to  be 
exclusive,  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  whicli  it  conferred  would 
be  scrutinized  with  jealousy,  and  would  be  a  constant  occasion  of 
bad  feeling  and  disputes,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  withheld 
the  clergy  would  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  would  consider 
that  the  State  had  not  recognized  their  claims.  They  would  thus 
dislike  the  system,  and  would  probably  be  reluctant  to  give  to  it 
that  cordial  co-operation  which  would  be  so  important  as  to  be 
almost  indispensable  to  its  success. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  differences  between  Pro- 
testant bodies  would  be  further  added  the  wider  differences 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  These  last  ex- 
cite so  much  warmth  that  they  influence  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  manao-ers.  ^Ir.  Cumin  was  told  by  workmen  in  Bristol  and 
Plvraouth,  that  though  they  would  not  object,  if  churchmen,  to 
send  their  children  to  dissenting  schools,  or  vice  versa,  they  would 
Fend  them  to  no  school  at  all  rather  than  a  Roman  Catholic  one. 
The  Roman  Catholic  w^eek-day  schools  contain  more  scholars  than 
any  others  except  the  Church  of  England  and  the  British  schools, 
so  that  this  difficulty  would  be  very  serious. 

AVithout  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  their  establishment  affords  no  proof  that 
a  similar  system  could  be  introduced  into  this  country.  In  those 
countries  there  is  no  established  church,  and  thus  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  position  of  the  clergy  does  not  arise.  Besides  this  the 
different  classes  of  society  are  much  more  on  a  level  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country,  and  the  common  schools  which  are  supported 
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at  the  expense  of  all  are  made  use  of  by  all.     Education  moreover      Paht  i. 
being  almost  universal,  its  importance  is  universally  appreciated,       ciiap.  6. 

and  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  managed  in  an  illiberal  or  in-         

efficient  manner. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  argu-  Recognition  of 
ments  in  favour  of  a  rate-supported  system,  and  especially  that  ?atin^^sy?em  * 
which  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  arousing  and  sustaining 
local  interest,  have  great  weight  ;  the  more  so  because  the 
want  of  local  interest  and  of  proper  local  support  is  the  leading 
defect  in  the  present  system, —  a  defect  which  would  render  its 
permanent  establishment  throughout  the  Avhole  country  a  very 
questionable  benefit.  Nor  do  the  preceding  observations  apply  to 
the  principle  of  throwing  on  the  rates  some  share  of  the  burden  of 
popular  education,  but  only  to  the  consequences  which  follow  from 
the  form  in  which  most  of  the  suggestions  for  a  rating  system 
have  been  cast.  The  most  serious  of  these  consequences,  in  our 
opinion,  are  those  which  touch  the  management  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  schools.  But  the  economy  and  the  local  interest 
which  some  amount  of  local  payment  and  management  secures, 
appears  to  us  essential  elements  in  a  system  of  national  education. 

The  dangerous  consequences  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Points  upon 
and  the  necessity  for  avoiding  them,  are  seen,  in  our  opinion,  very  buis'^introcili^ed 
distinctly  in  the  history  of  tlie  various  measures  by  which  a  system  ^^^o  Parliament 
of  parochial  rating  for  the  purpose  of  education  has  been  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.     Subsequent  to  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  modified  rating  system  into  the  Factories  Regulation  Act 
of  1842,  five  measures  have  been  proposed  bearing  this  character, 
the  Manchester  Bill,  the  Borough  Bill  in  1852,  and  the  three  bills 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  1855. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these 
measures ;  but  we  wish  to  indicate  the  points  upon  which  the 
most  carefully  prepared  schemes  of  parochial  rating  appear  to  have 
failed.   We  are  assisted  in  this  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  K.  Shut- 
tleworth,  who   gave  us  a  full  account  of  two  of  these  Bills,  which 
were  in  a  great  measure  prepared  by  his  own  advice.*     The  educa- 
tion clauses  in  Sir  James  Grahams  Factory  Bill  of  1842  seem  to 
have  been  withdrawn,  because  they  were  supposed  to  invade  the 
independence  of  the  dissenting  bodies  ;  the  Manchester  Bill,  which,  ^g  ^^  ^|,g 
according  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  was  "  framed  with  remarkable  management, 
"  skill  in  almost  every  detail,"  failed,  partly  because  the  ratepayers  ligious  in- 
would  not  accept  a  burden  of  from  6d.  to  9d.  in  the  pound  Avithout  '^^P'^"^'^"^^  ^^ 


schools 


♦  See,  with  regard  to  all  these  points,  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  q.  2413. 
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Part  I.       a  large  share  In  the  management   of  the  schools,  and  partly  too 
Chap.  c.      because  it  appeared  to  endanger  the  religious  character  of  the 

teaching;  and  precisely  the  same  points  were  urged  against  the  three 

measures  of  1855,  that  they  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
religious  teaching,  and  the  good  management  of  the  schools.  We 
express  here  no  opinion  with  regard  to  any  of  these  measures,  be^ 
yond  saying,  that  we  do  not  see  how  either  of  these  objects  can  be 
secured  where  the  management  is  mainly  committed  to  the  rate- 
payers, or  where  the  teaching  is  not  left  with  the  religious  denomi- 
nation to  which  the  school  belongs.  In  one  of  the  leading  principles 
on  which  many  of  these  Bills  were  founded,  that  of  calling  forth 
local  action  as  an  essential  requisite  for  any  national  system,  we 
must  express  our  agreement ;  but  even  this  advantage  would  be 
dearly  bought  if  it  prevented  the  intelligent  management  or 
injured  the  religious  character  of  schools,  the  support  of  which  has 
been  both  the  merit  and  the  success  of  the  present  system. 


SECTION   II. 

Examination  of  the  present  System  of  Government  Aid 
AND  Inspection. 

Merits  of  the         Having  shown  the  difficulties  which  would  impede  the  establish- 
present  sjs  em.  j^^^^  ^jp  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^g  above  systems  of  education,  we  shall  now 

proceed  to  examine  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  to  consider  the  possibility  of  retaining 
it  as  a  permanent  national  system.  Its  leading  principle  is,  that 
persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  should,  under 
the  assistance  and  inspection  of  the  State,  be  encouraged  to 
provide  education  ;  it  professes  not  to  educate,  but  to  assist  in 
educating ;  and  while  it  inspects  schools  in  order  to  secure  their 
proficiency,  it  leaves  their  internal  management  free.  It  has 
been  very  successful,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  have  con- 
siderable weight. 
Independent  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  present  system  is  in  possession  of 

favom-Tf  it"^  the  ground,  and  the  question  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
It  is  in  posses-  altogether  open.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  never  been 
definitively  adopted  by  the  nation  at  large.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  supported  by  annual  votes,  and  that  it  has  been 
constantly  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  though  the  discussion  has  lasted  at  intervals  for  upwards 
of  21  years,  no  other  system  has  been  devised  which  the  nation 
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could  be  induced  to  adopt,  and  this  raises  a  strong  presumption      Part  I . 

that  the  deliberate  feeling  of  the  public  is  in  favour  of  the  existing       chap.  6. 
system.  . 

This,  however,  is  not  all.     During  the  last  20  years   several  Schools 

thousand   schools  have   been  established  in   connexion   with  the  nexion  with  it 

system   in   different   parts   of  the  country.      These  schools  are  cannot  be 
•^ .  '-  •>  superseded  or 

private  property,   and  the  founders   of  many   of  them   are    still  brought  under 

living.  They  are  connected  with  particular  religious  denomi- ^°°^^^^  ^y^^''"^ 
nations,  and  the  fact  of  that  connexion  formed  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  subscribers  to  contribute  towards  their  foundation. 
Their  foundation  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  a  great  measure  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government.  The  managers  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  very  harshly  treated  if  the  assistance  at  present  given 
to  them  were  transferred  to  schools  founded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple, without  any  proof  that  they  had  failed  to  render  the 
services  for  which  the  grants  were  paid,  or  if  they  were  refused 
further  contributions  except  upon  the  terms  of  altering  the  con- 
stitution which  they  were  so  lately  compelled  by  public  authority 
to  accept,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  such  contributions  were 
made. 

The  next  consideration  is   the  success  of  the  present  system.  Success  of  the 
The  facts  stated  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  are  the  best  l""^'^"*  ^y'^^""' 
proof  of  this.     Although   essentially  a  voluntary  system,  and  de- 
manding great  previous  exertions  as  a  condition  of  giving  aid,  it 
has,  within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement,  either  led  to  the 
foundation  of  or  greatly  improved  9,388  schools,  or  about  two-fifths  Schools, 
of  the   entire  number   of  existing  public  schools,    which  contain 
1,101,545  scholars,  or  about  half  the  number   now  under  instruc- 
tion in  the   whole  country.     It  assists  largely  in  supporting  32  Training  col- 
training   colleges,    the   greater   number   of  which   it   helped   to 
establish ;   and   while  the    Government   has    itself  expended   on  Government 
national  education,  in  round  numbers,  4,400,000/.,  it  has  been  ^^P^^^'Jjg"^^, 
met   by    voluntary    subscriptions  to  the    amount  of  8,800,000/.  tions. 
Its  system  of  inspection  has  raised  the   standard   of  education, 
and  by  the  careful  training  of  its  teachers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Inspection, 
introduction  of  pupil-teachers,   it  has  supplied  the    best   means  Pupil-teachers, 
for   teaching   in    schools.      There    are,    indeed,    some    important 
drawbacks  to  these  advantages,  but  they  are  such  as  could  be 
remedied  without  interference  with  the  main  principles  of  the 
system,  and  the  remedies  themselves  would  enable  it  to  extend 
itself  with  even  increased  advantage. 

It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  the  present  system  that  it  System  secures 
secure"  the  services  of  a  class  of  managers,  and  excites  feelino-s  on  ^^^  managers. 

u2 
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Tart  L       their  part,  which  liavc  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole 
Chap.  G.      character  of  Popular  Education.     The  managers  are  generally 

persons  Avhose  interest  in  the  matter  is  of  a  religious  and  charitable 

kind,  and  though  it  is   sometimes    asserted   that  the  zeal  which 
actuates  them  is  polemical  and  unhealthy,  aiming  rather  at  increas- 
ing the    numbers  and  the  influence  of  particular  denominations 
than  at  promoting  the  interests  of  the  class  under  education,  we 
do  not  think  that  this  criticism  is  just. 
Produces  good       The  evidence  which  we  have  collected  shows  that  the  state  of 
notprosT-  ^^    feeling  which  prompts  the  foundation,  and  is  produced  by  the 
lytizing.  maintenance  of  the  schools  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  a  very 

healthy  kind.  The  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  refer 
to  a  few  cases  in  which  angry  and  controversial  feelings  have  been 
produced  by  indiscretion  or  misunderstandings,  but  the  number  of 
these  cases  is  very  small,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the 
management  of  the  schools  appears  to  produce  nothing  but  good 
and  kindly  feelings  amongst  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  fact, 
to  which  we  have  referred  more  than  once,  that  the  children  of 
different  denominations  frequently  attend  the  same  schools,  shows 
that  the  schools  are  not  conducted  in  a  controversial  spirit.  It  is 
an  easy  task  to  excite  sectarian  bitterness  and  hostility,  especially 
amongst  the  ignorant,  and  if  school  managers  were  actuated  by 
such  feelings  they  would  readily  find  means  to  gratify  them 
through  the  agency  of  the  teachers.  It  is  not  asserted  that  they 
do  so.  There  are  cases,  it  is  true,  where  the  benefit  of  a  school 
is  refused  to  children  unless  they  will  accept  particular  formularies 
or  attend  a  particular  place  of  worship.  We  greatly  lament  an 
illiberallty  which  is  equally  short-sighted  and  unjust,  and  which 
in  smaller  parishes  may  have  the  effect  of  excluding  children 
from  the  only  good  school.  But  we  believe  such  a  practice  to  be 
rare.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  schools  are  places  of  educa- 
tion and  nothing  more.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  too  plain 
to  require  illustration,  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
under  the  management  of  persons  who  show  their  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education  by  voluntary  subscriptions  towards  its 
maintenance. 
System  We  think,  also,  that  the  existing  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which 

smirrreii'e'ous  ^^  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  religious  character  of  popular 
character  of  education.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  this  is  desirable  in  Itself.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose to  say  that  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  this  country  that  it  is 
desirable.     Some  evidence  has  already  been  given  upon  this  sub- 
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ject  of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  educated.      Taet  l. 
Those  of  the  nation  at  large  are  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with       Chap.  c. 

hardly  an  exception,  every  endowment  for  purposes  of  education,         

from  the  universities  down  to  the  smallest  village  school,  has  been 
connected  by  its  founders  with  some  religious  body.  The  colleges 
of  the  University  of  London  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
Each  of  them  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  aspect  towards 
religion.  University  College,  which  excludes  religious  instruction 
from  its  course,  stands  alone ;  but  most  of  the  affiliated  colleges 
are  connected  with  religious  denominations,  as  King's  College  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  Stonyhurst  and  Oscott  with  the 
Koman  Catholics.  The  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  last  20  years,  the  difficulties  which  they  have  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any  comprehensive  system,  and 
their  practical  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  denominational 
Training  Colleges  and  elementary  schools,  appear  to  us  to  place 
beyond  all  doubt  the  conclusion  that  the  great  body  of  the 
population  are  determined  that  religion  and  education  must  be 
closely  connected,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  principle 
than  that  which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system  would  secure 
this  result. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  securing  the  religious  ^^^ff'^'^^/^*" 
character  of  education  might  be  equally  attained  either  by  re-  struction  could 
stricting  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools  to  points  upon  which  °ot  be  secured— 
different  denominations  agree,  or  by  drawing  a  broad  line  between 
the  religious  and  the  secular  instruction,  and  by  providing  that  the 
religious  instruction   should  be  given  at  particular  hours,  and  by 
the  ministers  of  different  denominations.     We  do  not  think  that 
either   of  these  expedients  would    be    suitable    to   the   state   of 
feeling  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  restricting  the  teaching  to  points  ^y  undenomi- 
agreed  upon,  we  may  refer  to  the  history  of  the  British  and  "'•^^^'^^^^y'^'^'J 
Foreign  School  Society.  Undenominational  teaching  was  its 
distinctive  principle,  but  all  the  schools,  including  British 
and  others  which  are  founded  on  that  principle,  contain  only 
about  14-4  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  public  schools,  whilst  the 
remaining  85*6  per  cent,  are  in  denominational  schools.  The 
British  schools  are  for  the  most  part  large  schools  in  towns,  and 
are  usually  established  where  the  various  dissenting  bodies,  not 
being  numerous  enough  to  establish  denominational  schools,  prefer 
a  British  school  to  one  connected  Avith  the  Church  of  England. 
Religious  communities,  when  able  to  do  so,  always  appear  to  prefer 
schools  of  their  own  to  schools  on  the  undenominational  principle. 

The  British  ?ind  Foreign  School  Society  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
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societies  connected  with  education,  and  might  for  a  considerable 
time  have  been  regarded  as  the  representative  of  all  the  bodies 
which  were  not  satisfied  with  the  principles  of  the  National 
Society  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  18  years  the  Wesleyans 
and  the  Independents  have  established  boards  of  their  own. 

The  plan  of  drawing  a  line  between  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  and  confining  the  religious  instruction  to  particular 
hours,  would,  we  believe,  be  equally  unlikely  to  succeed.  The 
principal  promoters  of  education  maintain  that  such  a  line  cannot 
be  drawn,  and  that  every  subject  which  is  not  merely  mechanical, 
such  as  writing  and  Avorking  sums,  but  is  connected  with  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  mankind,  may  and  ought  to  be  made  the 
occasion  of  giving  religious  instruction.  They  maintain  that  the 
religious  influence  of  the  school  depends  no  less  upon  the  personal 
character  and  example  of  the  teacher,  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
administers  discipline,  upon  the  various  opportunities  which  he 
takes  for  enforcing  religious  truth,  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  he 
treats  his  pupils  and  teaches  them  to  treat  each  other,  than  upon 
the  distinctive  religious  teaching. 

Upon  this  subject  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education  in  reference 
to  a  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  : — 

"  That  while  it  has  ever  been  the  fixed  rule  in  Wesleyan 
schools  during  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  to  permit  the  absence 
of  any  child  whose  parents  should  object  to  his  being  taught  such 
formulary,  and  to  leave  all  children  free  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath 
whatever  Sunday  school  and  place  of  worship  their  parents  may 
prefer,  this  Committee  believes  that  the  Wesleyan  community 
will  never  consent  that  the  teaching  of  religion  itself  in  their 
schools  shall  be  subject  to  restriction.  Their  experience  shows, 
that  besides  the  Scripture  lesson  with  which  their  schools  daily 
open,  and  in  which  it  is  sought  to  make  divine  truth  intelligible 
to  children  of  all  capacities,  an  able  Christian  teacher  will  find 
throughout  the  day,  Avhen  teaching  geography,  history,  physical 
and  moral  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  common  things,  frequent 
occasion  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truths  of  religion,  and  that 
religious  teaching  may  be  made  to  impart  life  and  spirit  to  the 
whole  process  of  education." 

The  above  reasons  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  other  parts 
of  our  Report  are  the  principal  ones  which  induce  us  to  believe, 
while  we  are  prepared  to  suggest  means  both  for  its  modification 
and  extension,  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  present  system 
are  sound,  that  they  have  shown  themselves  well  adapted  to  the 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  maintained.    Its 
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drawbacks,  however,  are  not  only  considerable  in  themselves,  but      Part  I. 
would  be    greatly  increased  if  it  were  allowed  to  extend  itself      chajj.  6. 

unaltered  over  the  whole  country.     In  that  case  defects,  which         

even  taken  singly  are  formidable,  might  if  united  so  impede  the 
administration  of  the  central  office,  so  greatly  increase  its  ex- 
penditure, and  so  injuriously  aflPect  the  character  of  the  education, 
that  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the  continuance  of  the  system 
would  be  a  national  benefit.  These  defects,  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider,  consist :  (1.)  In  the  excessive  expenditure 
which  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  central  revenue  for  an  object 
the  benefits  of  which  are  chiefly  local.  (2.)  In  the  difficulty 
without  such  an  undue  expenditure  in  assisting  a  large  number  of 
schools  entitled  to  assistance.  (3.)  In  the  defective  teachino-  of 
elementary  subjects.  (4.)  In  the  complicated  business  of  the  office, 
which  would  be  unmanageable  if  the  present  system  became 
national. 

The  two  first  of  these  defects  are  closely  connected,  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  consider  them  separately. 

Defects  of  the  present  System. 

1. — Expense  and  its  tendency  to  increase. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  expense  of  public  Necessity  of  a 
assistance  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  its  ^en- ^^'^^1°^*^^^*'° 
dency  to  increase,  Ave  desire  to  say  that  we  think  it  unreasonable  ^'""-  ^°^  unrea- 
to  object  to  it  simply  on  both  or  eitlier  of  these  grounds.  If  objectin°-^ lo ?[. 
it  be  assumed  that  it  is  proper  for  the  State  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  towards  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  a  laro-e  ex- 
penditure, where  the  area  is  so  large,  Avill  be  a  necessary 
consequence  ;  and  upon  the  same  assumption  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  object  is  among  the  worthiest  on  which  the  public 
money  can  be  expended.  Again,  if  the  money  be  wisely 
and  successfully  applied,  it  is  to  be  desired  and  expected  that 
indefinitely  for  some  considerable  time  the  number  of  schools 
seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  aid  will  increase  as 
improved  education  is  more  and  more  widely  diffiised,  and  operates 
more  powerfully  on  the  public  mind.  One  legitimate  result  of 
this,  however,  in  a  system  which  is  based  on  assisting  local 
exertion,  ought  to  be  a  higher  and  more  practical  feelino-  of 
their  duty  by  parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  with  this  may  be  reasonably  expected  an  increased 
liberality,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes,  to  assist  their  poorer 
neighbours  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty,  and  thenceforward 
we  should  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  decrease,  gradual  at  first. 
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Expense  of 
present  grant 
■Nvould  ulti- 


to  2,000,000/. 
yearly. 


Part  I.       nnd  then  rapid,  in  tlie  demands  on  the  public  purse.     We  believe 
Chap.  f).      this  to  be  the  true  and  not  visionary  view  under  which  the  ex- 

pense  of  giving  aid  to  education  and  its  tendency  to  increase  are, 

of  themselves,  to  be  regarded.  But  this  leaves  open  all  consider- 
ations as  to  the  detail  and  economy  of  the  system,  and  also  as  to 
the  propriety  of  throAving  some  share  of  the  burthen  on  other 
funds  than  the  central  revenue.  To  these  points  we  now  address 
ourselves. 

According  to  the  most  careful  estimate  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  which  is  based  upon  a  calculation  of  an  increase  in  the 
mately  amount  number  of  punil-teachcrs,  and  in  the  auQ-mentation  grant,  the 
extension  of  the  general  system  to  the  whole  country  would  cost 
about  1,300,000/.,  if  the  unassisted  public  schools  alone  were 
brought  under  it.  If  the  scholars  in  private  schools  were  added 
the  sum  would  amount  to  about  1,620,000/.  And  supposing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  of  20  per  cent.,  in  consequence 
of  an  improvement  in  attendance,  it  would  be  increased  to  about 
1,800,000/.  yearly.  To  this  sum,  if  the  present  system  were 
unaltered,  would  have  to  be  added  a  capitation  grant  for  2,300,000 
children  ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  attendance,  which  is  an 
increasing  one,  at  least  800,000  of  these  would  earn  ()."?.  a  head. 
This  would  make  the  whole  grant  amount  to  nearly  2,100,000/.  a 
year. 

Even  supposing  this  to  be  the  extreme  point  to  which  the 
present  grant  could  possibly  reach,  it  seems  to  us  too  large 
a  sum  to  throw  upon  the  general  revenue  for  an  object,  the 
benefits  of  which  are  in  great  measure  local.  We  shall  give  our 
reasons  for  this  opinion  hereafter,  but  it  is  desirable  previously  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  expenditure  on  the  present  system 
may  even  exceed  this  calculation.  The  estimate  we  have 
just  given  as  to  the  number  of  children  agrees  substantially 
with  those  of  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle  worth,  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
and  Mr.  Lingen.  Mr.  Lingen  reckons  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  public  aid  to  education,  (Including  training  schools,  in- 
spection, office,  &c.,)  at  about  18s.  a  child.  Sir  James  K. 
Shuttleworth  thinks  it  probable  that  for  the  next  five  years 
the  grant  will  increase  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100,000/.  a  year, 
and  adds  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Manchester  Rating  Bill  was  "  an  apprehension  that  Parliament 
"  might  hesitate  to  increase  the  grant  beyond  1,000,000/.,  or 
"  1,200,000/.,  or  1,500,000/.  per  year."  Dr.  Temple,  however, 
Avhose  opinion  is  extremely  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present    system,    stated    that     its    tendency    was,    by   constant 


Possibility  of 
a  far  greater 
increase. 
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relaxations   of  its   conditions,    to   attain   the   enormous   sum   of      Part  I. 
5,000,000/.;  and  although  this  opinion  is  founded  on  expectations       chap.  6. 

which  we  think  erroneous,  it  points  to  a  danger  of  involving  the         

country  in  a  large  extension  of  the  present  expenditure  in  con- 
sequence of  relaxations  in  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 

The  principal  financial  difficulty  with  which  the  Committee  of  Difficulty  of 
^  .,  ,        ,      -■  1    '         •  •         ^  ^  the  Committee 

Council  has  had  to  contend  smce  its  operations  have  assumed  a  more  of  Council 

extensive  character,  has  been  the  inability  to  meet  the  case  of  what  a"sing  from 

,       ,  ,  tlie  case  oi 

are  sometimes  called  the  "  poor  districts."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  "  poor  schools." 
the  terra  "  poor,"  as  applied  to  a  school  or  to  the  locality  which 
requires  a  school,  is  inaccurate.  Every  country  place  has  within 
it  property  capable  of  meeting  the  educational  wants  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  same  is  the  case  even  with  the  most  miserable 
parishes  in  towns.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  owing  to  many 
reasons, — of  which  the  principal  seems  to  be  the  indifference  of 
non-resident  proprietors, — there  is  a  vast  body  of  parishes  scattered 
through  the  country,  in  which  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
school  is  a  matter  of    the    utmost  difficultv.       It  was  to  meet  Attempt  to 

,..«,,  1       /-I  •  /^   /-I  •^  r>  1  IP  meet  this  by  a 

this  difhculty  that  the  Committee  of  Council  first  departed  from  departure  from 
the  principle  of  only  giving  aid  in  proportion   to   subscriptions,  P^"5"^'\o"s 
to  which  they  had  previously  held  fast  in  all  their  operations,  aid. 
and  established  in  1853  the  capitation  grant. 

The  history  of  that  grant  is  in  itself  curious,  and  when  fully 
considered,  it  supplies  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
strong  tendency  which  exists  in  the  present  operations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  branch  out  into  fresh  expenditure  in 
compliance  with  local  demands.      In  1853   a  scheme  of  national  P^''"'°  ^""^ 

^     ^  _  _  history  oi 

education  was  proposed,  according  to  which  the  towns  were  to  the  capitation 
be  provided  for  by  rates  imposed  by  themselves,  and  the  rural  ^g^g^  ^^^^^ 
districts  by  grants  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  the 
amount  of  which  was  to  depend  on  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance.  The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Committee  of  Council  brought  the  other  part  into 
operation  by  a  Minute  which  established  the  capitation  grant.  It 
was  offered  in  the  first  instance  only  to  places  where  the  population 
was  below  5,000,  and  which  were  not  corporate  towns ;  so 
that  it  was  manifestly  an  attempt  to  make  special  provision  for 
poor  districts.  The  attempt,  however,  to  confine  it  to  such 
localities  failed  on  account  of  the  numerous  cases  of  hardship 
which  it  produced.  Ultimately  it  was  found  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  class  of  poor  and  that  of  richer 
places.  The  grant  had  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  country, 
and  consequently  it  is  now  received  by  many  schools  which  do 
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Part  I,       ^ot  require  it.     Since  its  establishment  it  has  grown  with  great 

Chap.  6.      rapidity.     It  was  5,957Z.  in  1854,  20,0797.  in  1856,  and  61,183/. 

,      in  1859.      In  the  meantime  repeated  attempts  have  been  made, 

both  by  appeals  to  the  office  and  in  Parliament,  to  get  it  largely 

increased,  even  to  the  amount  of  double  its  present  sum. 

Attempts  to  q^    ^^^    supposition    that    the    present    system   were   to    be 

increase  it,  ^  ^  . 

continued     without    any    attempt    to    provide     by    some    fresh 

arrangement   for    the   wants    of   the  poorer    districts,  and  were 

to  advance  at    its    present    rate,    there    is   no    doubt    that    the 

capitation    grant    might     be    largely    and     in     some     respects 

wastefully  increased  unless  Parliament  interfered.      Experience 

has  already  shown  in  how  many  ways  this  might  occur.     Great 

complaints  are  made  of  the  hardship  of  the  rule  which  requires 

176  days   of  attendance   as  the  condition    of  a   child's  earning 

the  capitation  grant ;  and  it  has  been  often   proposed   to  make 

the   grant   depend   on   the   average  attendance    at    the    school. 

by  various        Similar   suggestions,    all    pointing    in    the    same    direction,    of 
proposals  for       .  ,       .t  ^  n  i       i  -n 

giving  larger    increased   aid   to   meet   the    wants    ot    poorer   schools,    are    still 

sumsto  schools.  pQj^g^g^jj^jy  pressed  upon  the  office.  Thus  it  has  been  urged 
to  give  larger  sums  to  schools  on  the  mere  report  of  the 
Inspectors ;  and  a  single  Minute,  giving  increased  aid  "  to 
exceptional  cases,"  once  passed,  it  would  soon  be  found  (as  has 
happened  already  in  the  history  of  the  grant)  that  other  cases 
presented  equal  difficulties,  and  the  rule  would  be  made  uni- 
versal. On  the  supposition  that  2,000,000  children  ^night 
ultimately  enter  schools  connected  with  the  Privy  Council,  as 
we  have  calculated,  and  that  it  is  allowed  to  extend  its  present 
system  through  the  country,  some  relaxation  of  the  conditions 
of  the  capitation  grant  would  probably  have  been  the  only  means 
of  enabling  so  large  a  body  of  schools  to  share  in  its  benefits. 
Indeed,  the  more  its  area  were  extended,  the  more  loudly  would 
the  excluded  schools  cry  out  for  such  further  aid  as  should  enable 
them  to  bring  themselves  within  its  operations.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  the  capitation  grant  might  grow  to  300,000/., 
and  even  to  a  greater  sum. 

2. — Difficulty  of  admitting  poorer  Schools. 

Case  of  the  It  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  failures  of  the 

scC?'  present  system  that  it  does  not  touch  the  districts  which  most 

require  assistance.     A    great   deal    of  our   evidence  shows  that 

there  are  still,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  "  immense 

"  tracts  of  country  in  which  the  Government  system  is  almost 
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"  entirely  unknown  and  nnfelt,"*  and  that   the  schools    in  such      Pakt  I. 
districts  are  practically  unable   to   meet  the  ,  conditions  of   the       chap.  6. 

Committee   of   Council.     It  is   important   indeed   to   avoid   the         

inference   often   drawn  that   these    are  always    found    in    small 
parishes.       In  many  cases   they  probably  are  so,  but   their   in- 
ability often  arises  as  much  from  the  apathy  of  a  rich,  as  from 
the  scanty  subscriptions  of  a  poor  parish.     Mr.   Fraser  has  pro-  Mr.  Fra.ser's 
bably  placed  the  matter  in  its  true  light.     "  I  hardly  know,"  he  CpOTerty 

says,   "  what   is   meant  by   a   rich    parish    or  a  poor   parish,    as  ^^^^^  ^o™ 
,^   .  •  1    /  />  ii  ,11x1.         non-resideuce 

"  m  every  parish  (as  one  sees  trom  the  overseers  book)  there  is  a  of  proprietors. 

"  certain  amount  of  annual  income  going  into   somebody's  pocket, 

"  which  on  all  principles  of  responsibility  stands  bound,  as  with  a 

"  first  charge,  by  certain  duties  to  the  place  from  which  it  is  de- 

'•  rived.      The  fact  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  educational, 

"  and  almost  in  every  other,  condition  of  a  parish,  is  the  residence 

"  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  or,  at  least,  this  combined  with  the 

"  energy  and  zeal  of  the  parochial  clergyman.     Where  the  pro- 

"  prietor  does  not  live,  there,  to  a  very  great  extent,  he  does  not 

"  spend;    and  many  an  owner  of  property,  who  is  quoted  as  a 

"  benefactor  to  his  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resides, 

*'  is  shabby  and  niggardly  to  an  extent  that  is  inconceivable  to- 

''  wards  a  parish  whose  only  claim  upon  him  is  that  he  carries  off 

"  its  great  tithes  or  owns  half  or  aD  its  land.     The  '  poor  parish,'  His  definition 

'*  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  is  that  which  is   out  of  sight,   and  °^ ^. ', Pf""^^ 

"  therefore  out  of  mind.     The  school  is  a  picturesque  feature  on 

"  the  outskirts  of  the  park  ;  it  is  an  expected  feature — one  which 

"  visitors  will  like  to  see,   and  will  be  sure  to   ask  after — in  the 

"  village  adjacent  to  the  hall ;  and  there  of  course  it  stands,  is 

"  tolerably  cared  for,  and  duly  admired.     But  rare  indeed  are  the 

"  instances  of  landowners  who,   wherever  they   have  property, 

"  seem  to  feel  it  a  first  duty  to  do  something  for  the  social  and 

"  moral  elevation  of  the  people."f     But  even  while  denying  that 

the  inability  of  parishes  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Council  office 

is  attributable  to   their  small  size,  Mr.  Fraser  brings  out  very 

strongly  the  fact   that   in    numerous    cases   a  real    difficulty  is 

experienced,  and  even  presses  upon  us  a  plan  for  subsidizing  all 

.small  parishes,  where  the   population  is  less  than  400,  by  gifts  of 

lOZ.  or  15Z.  a  year  from  the  Treasury. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  tlie  small  parishes  are  in  most  Small  parishes, 

respects  in  a  less  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  education  ^  difficulty  in 

than  the  large  ones.     It  is  certain  they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  meeting  the 

*  Answers,  p.  282.  t  Report,  p.  69. 
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conditions  of     far  less  availed  themselves  of  the  Government  assistance ;    and 
Council.  the  proof  of  this  is    that  the    average   numbers  in  uninspected 

schools  are  34,  those  in  inspected  are  75.  If  we  wanted  further 
evidence  it  would  be  found  in  the  condition  of  schools,  as  they 
have  been  recently  described,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Proof  in  the  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  out  of  339  parishes,  with  a  population 
small  numbers  ^elow  600,  and  containing  a  total  population  of  125,000,  only  24 
■which have  schools,  two  ycars  since,  were  in  receipt  of  Government  aid; 
in  Herefordshire,  out  of  130  parishes,  with  a  similar  population, 
only  five  received  such  aid;  in  Somerset,  out  of  280  such 
parishes,  only  one ;  in  Devon,  out  of  245,  only  two :  in  Dorset, 
out  of  179,  ten;  in  Cornwall,  out  of  71,  one;  and  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry,  Birmingham  excepted,  out  of  76,  seven.* 
And  these  facts  become  still  more  significant  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  large  proportion  of  schools  in  parishes,  whose  population 
exceeds  600,  which  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Committee 
of  Council.  "  If  we  look,"  says  Mr.  N.  Stephenson,  "  at  the  average 
"  of  all  parishes  over  600  that  are  under  inspection,  we  shall 
*'  find  it  to  be  one  in  2'97:  and  if  we  look  at  the  average  of  all 
"  parishes  under  600,  we  shall  find  it  only  to  reach  one  in  26"44." 
The  complete  account  given  by  Mr.  Warburton  of  the  schools  in 
Wiltshire  represents  a  less  gloomy  view  of  the  case  of  small  schools, 
and  one  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  fairer  estimate  of  their 
state  in  the  country  generally  ;  but  out  of  a  total  of  159  schools  in 
that  county,  in  populations  below  500,  it  appears  that  only  9  are  in 
receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the  Privy  Council.  In  stating  these 
facts,  indeed,  we  must  remember  to  take  into  account  that  a  nvmiber 
of  these  parishes,  probably  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  possess 
each  a  population  of  less  than  100,  and  therefore  could  scarcely 
support  any  school  beyond  a  dame's  scliool.  Nor  must  Ave  forget 
that  a  recent  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (August  1858) 
offers  increased  facilities  to  parishes  of  this  description  for  employ- 
ing masters  of  a  higher  class ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  good  school  under  a  master, 
in  a  population  below  500,  without  a  very  undue  proportion  of  the 
expense  being  thrown  upon  the  clergyman.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
evidence  which  we  have  received  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Temple, 


*  These  statistics  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson,  and 
are  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  ins['ectors  in  the  years  1857,  1858,  1859.  We 
have  ah'eady  exy)ressed  our  dissent  from  j\Ir.  Stephenson's  conclusions  ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  facts  he  mentions  (with  the  deductions  here  made)  represent 
tlie  state  of  the  case  with  sufEcient  accuracy.  IMore  of  the  poorer  schools  may 
probably  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Committee  of  Council  since  that  time; 
but  it  is  improbable  that  any  large  number  has  done  so. 
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who  has  urged  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  some  alteration  in  the       part  I. 
present  system,  that  "  the  poor  districts  can  be  only  touched  at       (-j^^p  g, 

"  an  enormous  expense."     "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  extend         

"  the  present  system  to  many  districts  without  relaxing  the  con- 
"  ditions  ;  and  if  you  relax  the  conditions  for  one  district  it  is 
"  practically  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  being  relaxed  for 
"  another." 

These  dans-ers  of  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  Difficulties  m 

»  ■•■  '  «  •  •  p  treating  these 

poorer  schools,    are    cogent    reasons   for   some   modification   of  sciiools  without 

the  present  system.      And  they  are  so  upon  every  view  of  the  prgs^^nVsystem. 

case.     In  the  first  place,  if  these  schools  are  really  unable  to  profit  i.  Danger  of 

by  the  aid  at  present  oiFered  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  there  relaxation. 

will   be   the  strongest  inducement,  iipon  grounds  of  justice,    to 

relax   the   present    conditions.     And    until    the    system    can   be 

extended   to   the    whole    country,     the     case    of  the     excluded 

parishes  will  be  doubly  hard,  since  they  contribute  as  taxpayers 

to  the  fund  in  Avhich   they  do  not   share.     The    most  moderate 

attempt   to    oflfer    additional  relief  would  amount  to  an  increase 

of    200,000/.    a-year  upon  the    present   grant ;    and  experience 

has   shown   that  this   aid   would  soon   be   made   universal,   and 

that  it   is  impossible  to   draw    a    clear    distinction    between    the 

wants  of  one  parish  and   those  of  another.      Thus   the   capacities 

of    expenditure    latent    in  the    capitation    grant    Avould    rapidly 

develope  into  an  immense  burden  thrown  on  the  general  revenue. 

Or,  a£i;ain ;  suppose  it  to  be  ur^ed  that  the  capitation  errant  should  2.  lujustice  of 
J     o         '         1 1  o    ^  I  &  "svithdrawiDg 

be  withdrawn,   as  an  anomaly   in  the   present    system, —  such  a  capitation 
step  we  could  not  recommend  by  itself,  for  although   the   loss  ^^^"  ' 
would   be   comparatively   unimportant   to   the   more   flourishing 
schools,  the  withdrawal  of  a  material  aid  which  they  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  smaller  schools,  many  of 
which  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  from  bankruptcy.      There 
is  a  fallacy,  moreover,  in  saying  that  the  present  system  helps  those 
who  help  themselves ;  the  poor  cannot  help  themselves  in  districts 
where  the  rich  will  not  help  them.     Or,  lastly,  If  it  be  urged  that  3.  Slow  pro- 
things  should  be  left  exactly  as  they  are,  and  that  the  present  present  system 

system,  in  spite  of  all  dlsadvanta2:es,  will  Avork  its  way  throuirh  ?°'^."^j".^*^'^^  "^ 

,  .  leaving  it 

the  country,  then  we  should  contend, ^7'5^  that  its  progress  w^ould  unaltered. 

be  exceedingly  slow,  and,  secondly,  that  while  highly  successful  if 

regarded  as  provisional  and  as  a  stimulus  to  education,  it  would  be 

unwise  and  unjust  if  established  permanently  as  a  national  system. 

And  this,  for  two  reasons,  both  because  it  is  at  present  mainly 

supported  by  excessive   individual  sacrifices  on  tlie  part  of  the 

clergy,  on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  rely  as  a  permanent 
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Tart  I. 
Chap.  6. 


Injustice  of 
ttu'owing  a 
large  sum  ou 
the  central 
revenue  for 
local  benefits. 


Share  of 
locality  in 
management. 


Failure  in 
teaching 
elementary 
subjects. 


Cannot  be 
remedied  by 
the  present 
system. 


basis  for  a  national  system,  and  also  because  it  would  gradually 
tend  to  throw  2,000,000/.  a  year  on  the  central  revenue  for  the 
support  of  an  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  are  mainly  local, 
and  which  ought,  in  part,  to  be  locally  administered. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  we  think  this  difficulty  can  be 
entirely  met  is  by  localizing  some  portion  of  the  expenditure ;  and 
we  are  prepared  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  at  a  very  small 
outlay  parishes  now  unaided  would  obtain  adequate  assistance. 
Such  a  plan  would  obviate  the  inexpediency  of  throwing  so  large 
a  sum  on  the  central  revenue.  The  benefits  of  education  are  to 
a  certain  degree  local  benefits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  education  diminishes  pauperism,  and  that.it  tends  to  improve 
a  population  in  every  point  of  material  well-being.  These  arc 
advantages  which  directly  touch  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  towards  the  extension  of  which  they  should  be  willing 
to  contribute.  If  upon  the  whole  this  duty  is  neglected,  (and 
ovir  evidence  proves  that  it  is  fulfilled  very  unequally,)  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  provide  that  one  place  shall  not  by 
neslectins  to  bear  its  own  burdens  increase  those  of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  education  is  to  be  paid  for  locally,  those  who 
pay  for  it  should  have  a  due  share  in  the  control  of  it.  At 
present  our  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  it  would  diffuse  both  a 
greater  interest  and  a  healthier  tone  in  education,  if  other  persons 
besides  the  clergy  took  an  active  part  in  it. 

3. — Defective  Teaching. 
The  third  considerable  defect  in  the  system  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  one  which  would  be  felt  more  strongly  if  it  were 
extended  to  most  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  country,  is  the  im- 
perfect teaching  of  elementary  subjects.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  no  plan  of  examination,  available  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  has  any  direct  tendency  to  counteract  this  danger ;  that 
inspection  looks  rather  to  the  general  character  of  the  school  than 
to  the  particular  attainments  of  the  younger  children,  and  that  to 
enable  it  to  examine  these,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  would 
demand  a  large  increase  in  the  number,  and  consequently  in 
the  expense  of  the  Inspectors;  and,  finally,  that  hitherto  the 
teaching  of  training  schools  has  mainly  adapted  the  young  school- 
master to  advance  his  higher  rather  than  thorouglily  to  ground  his 
junior  pupils.  We  believe  that  to  raise  the  general  character  of 
the  children,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  is,  and  must  always 
be  the  hii;hest  aim  of  education  ;  and  we  are  far  from  desiring 
to  supersede  this  by  any  plan  of  a  mere    examination  into  the 
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more  mechanical  work  of  elementary  education,  the  reading,  writing,       Part  I. 
and  arithmetic,  of  boys  below  ten  years  of  age.     But  we  think     ,  cimp.  c. 

that  the  importance  of  this  training,  which  must  be  the  foundation         

of  all  other  teaching,  has  been  lost  sight  of ;  and  that  there  is 
justice  in  the  common  complaint  that  while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars 
are  really  taught,  three-fourths  after  leaving  school  forget  everythino- 
they  have  learnt  there ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  suggest  induce- 
ments by  which  the  schoolmaster,  while  still  chiefly  interested  in 
completing  his  work  with  his  elder  scholars,  shall  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  that  sound  foundation  to  the  younger  boys, 
which  shall  enable  them,  if  so  minded,  afterwards  to  complete 
their  education  for  themselves. 

4. —Complication  of  Business  in  the  Office. 

The  only  remaining   question  with  regard   to   the  possibility 
of  extending  the  present  system,  is  whether,  if  it  were  to  include 
the  whole  country,  it  could  be  managed    by  the  central    office. 
Upon  this  point  we  must  direct  particular  attention  to  the  opinions  Mr.  Lingen's 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lingen,  who,  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  greTdifficulty 
Council,  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years   intimately  conversant  °^  ^'^^^^^''^S 
with  the  work  of  the  office.    Mr.  Lingen's  opinion  is  that  responsi-  system  over 
bility  for  minute  details  which  the  present  system  imposes  upon  *^^  ^^°^'^ 
its  administrators  would  make  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
without  such  alterations  as  he  suggests,  to  bring  aU  the  schools  of 
the  country  under  its  supervision.     Mr.  Lingen's  words  are  the 
following  : — "  Vice-presidents  who  have  been  in  the  Committee 
"  of  Council,  and  have  seen  other  departments  on  a  large  scale, 
"  would  state  that  the  complication  of  the  system  is  far  greater 
"  than  they  have  seen  anywhere  else,"  and  he  adds  "  I  think  that 
"  if  you  were  to  follow  out  the  present  system,  with  its  local  and 
**  denominational   subdivision,  and  with   its   detailed   appropria- 
"  tions,  it  would  break  down  at  its  centre,  unless  you  provided 
"  a  much  greater  establishment  than   either  Parliament  or  the 
"  country  would  be  willing,  in  the  long  run,  to  agree  to."     It 
might    appear  that,   as  in  those   public  departments  which  deal  Eeasons  which 
with    the    application    of    broad    principles    of    administration,  ^'"^^se  a  differ- 
little    more    would    be    required     for    the     management    of    an  the  Council 
increasing  amount  of  detail  than  an  increase  in  the  number  of  puijUc  ^jgces^'^ 
subordinate  officers.     But  upon  this  point  Mr.   Lingen's   expla- 
nation is  full,  and,  when   examined,   appears    to    be  convincing. 
In  substance    it  amounts  to  this  :     That  the    Education  Office, 
as  at   present  constituted,  differs  from  every  other   departjnent 
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Tart  I.       of  Government  in   three   leading   points ;   first,   in   the  minute 
Chap.  6.      details    which    the     plan     of    appropriating    grants     to    special 

objects   necessitates ;    secondly^   in   the    care    and    consideration 

required  for  conducting  business  between  an  office,  and  six 
or  seven  thousand  independent  bodies  of  school  managers;  and, 
thirdly,  in  the  danger  of  delegating  this  work  to  subordinates, 
and  the  necessity  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  pass  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Secretary  himself.  And  Avhen  we  consider  how 
much  these  points  involve, — the  amount  of  vigilance  required  by 
a  central  authority  in  controlling  a  grant  locally  administered  ; 
the  constant  demands  for  additional  aid  upon  special  grounds, 
which  have  each  to  be  separately  considered ;  the  liability  to 
mismanagement  and  fraud  in  appropriating  the  grants,  and  the  care 
required  for  their  transmission  ;  the  disputes  which  must  often 
arise  between  managers,  inspectors,  and  the  Committee  of  Council, 
wuth  regard  to  the  payment  or  the  withdrawal  of  grants;  and 
further,  that  these  intricacies  of  arrangement,  which  have  proved 
so  great  already,  would  be  quadrupled  if  the  work  of  the  office 
embraced  the  whole  of  England,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lingen's 
opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  present  system  do  the 
work  of  the  whole  country  is  overrated. 

We  will  proceed,  however,  to  give  the  evidence  more  fully.  In 
the  first  place,  we  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  complicated 
work  of  the  office. 

Evidence  of  551.  {Chairman.)  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  long  examination  you 

Mr,  Lingcn.  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  system, 
and  also  of  its  present  working  ;  are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  your 
experience  leads  you  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  to  extend 
the  system  much  further  ? — I  should  say  not,  without  considerable 
changes  in  it. 

552.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the 
system,  and  what  are  the  changes  which  you  would  consider  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  extension  of  the  system  ? — 
Appropriation    At  present  the  object  of  these  grants  has  been  to  appropriate  them — 
of  grants  to        not  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  gross  to  the  managers,  but  as  far  as 
several  persons  possible  to  allot  to  certain  specific  purposes  whatever  money  is  to  go  to 
requires  a  very  ^j^^  schools.     Generally  speaking,  the  person  is  designated  Avho  is  to 
machinci-y         receive  the  money,  so  that  when  it  arrives  at  the  school  there  are  at 
least  two  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  looking  to  its  appropriation ; 
that  applies  to  the  grants  for  pupil-teachers,  and  to  the  grants  for  the 
au<^mentation  of  salaries.     The  machinery  Avhich  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  appropriation  is  of  course  an  extremely  complicated  one.     If  you 
may  have  a  school  in  any  of  the  52  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  if  it  may  belong  to  cither  of  four  dilFerent  denominations,  and  if  the 
money  which  you  send  down  to  it  may  be  for  four  or  five  difterent 
objects  each  of  which  has  its  own  conditions  and  is  subject  to  its  own 
(juestions,  a  system  of  that  sort  is  of  course  one  of  enormous  complica- 
tion.   Vice-Presidents  who  have  been  in  the  Committee  of  Council, 
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and  who  have  seen  other  departments  on  a  large  scale,  would  state       Pakt  I. 
to  you  that  the  internal  complication  of  the  system  is  far  greater  than       p, 
they  have  seen  anywhere  else.     I  think  that  if  you  were  to  follow  out  ^^'    * 

the  present  system  with  its  local  and  denominational  subdivision,  and 
with  its  detailed  appropriations,  it  would  break  down  at  its  centre, 
unless  you  provided  a  much  greater  establishment  than  I  think  either 
Parliament  or  the  country  would  be  willing  in  the  long  run  to  agree  to. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  could  extend  the  system  would  be  by  sim- 
plifying the  payments  ;  and  simplification  really  means  either  not 
appropriating  the  money  or  not  following  out  the  appropriation  so  strictly 
as  you  do  now.  For  those  reasons  I  think  that  the  present  system 
(meaning  by  the  present  system,  the  system  as  it  now  exists),  is  not 
capable  of  extension  to  the  whole  country. 

559.  (J/r.  Senior.)  It  is  a  question  of  additional  clerks,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  a  question  of  something  more  than  clerks. 

560.  (^Chairman.)  I  presume  that  in  any  extension  which  you  would  Need  of  re- 
consider desirable,   you  would  think  it   absolutely  necessary  that  the  ference  to  the 
system  should  be  conducted  under  the  same  head  ? — I  think  that  there  ^^^^  of  the 
must  be  one  head  certainly  ;   but  the  extension  of  the  system  would  <i^P^rtment. 
afterwards  extremely    depend  upon    this,    whether   you   could   for   a 
continuance  rely  upon  its  being  conducted  in  nine-tenths  of  its  work  by 

separate  officers,  who  would  so  far  agree  among  each  other  as  to  observe 
uniformity  of  action,  without  being  obliged  to  refer  to  the  single  head 
so  often  as  to  stop  the  machinery.  That,  of  course,  is  a  difficulty 
which,  as  the  system  extends,  very  much  increases.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty,  but  I  think  that  it  is  an  extreme 
one. 

In  the  second  place  we  examined  Mr.  Lingen  with  regard  to  Causes  which 
the  particular  causes  which  demand  so  minute  a  supervision  from  ^ggp^^^Juj^  ^ 
the  Secretary,  and  render  it  impossible  that  he  should  delegate  his  ^^  Secretary, 
work  to  any  great  extent  to  subordinate  officers. 

562.  But   is  it  practicable  to  subdivide  the   business  into  various 
departments,  each  department  being  of  course  subordinate  to  the  head, 
but  having  no  inter-communication  the  one  with  the  other  ? — I  should 
say  not,  for  this  reason,  and  we  have  had  some  amount  of  experience  on 
the  point.     The  Committee  of  Council  during  the  first  seven  years  of  Difficulty  of 
its  existence  made  grants  for  one  object  only,  namely,  building.      In  keeping  de- 
1846  it  made  grants  for  maintaining   schools.     Naturally  the  office  at  P^""*™^"^*^ 
first  fell  into  two  divisions,  namely,  building  schools  and  maintaining 
schools  ;    but  in  a  very  short  time  the   schools  which   had   been  built 
came  to  be  maintained,  and  quite  recently  we   found  it  necessary  to 
combine,  in  a  great  degree,  the  woi'king  of  those  two  departments.  The 
same  thing   applies  to  the  augmentation  grants,  and  to  the  grants  for 
pupil-teachers  ;  those  are  separate  grants  for  specific  objects,  but  the 
certificated  master  to  whom   we   pay  the    augmentation  grant  has  a 
pupil -teacher  under  him,  and  the  same  school  is  receiving  a  capitation 
grant.    It  acts  in  the  same  way  with  the  training  colleges  ;  the  Queen's 
scholars  who  enter  the  training  colleges  come  from  schools  in  which 
they  have  been  pupil-teachers  ;  they  pass  through  their  examination  as 
students    into    schools,   in  which  they    are  masters.     The  grants   are 
separate  in  their  appropriation,  but  the  sum  total  of  several  such  sepa- 
rate grants  goes  to   single    schools.      The    managers    of  those  single 
schools  could  not  correspond  with  four  or  five  independent  dei^artments. 

563.  Am  I  not    to    infer  from    the  answer  which  you    have  just 
civcn,  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  reconstruct  the  department  as  to  give 
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T'akt.I.        Ilie  same  facilities  to  its  licad    for  general  supervision  wliich  are  given 
in  the  other  de})artments   of  administration    in  the  conntry  ?     Take, 
■       for  instance,  the  Colonial    (Jiiice  ;    the  Colonial    Secretary  supervises 
tJK!  whole  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  under  him  he  not  only 
has  two  Under  Secretaries  of  State  and  an  assistant  under  secretary, 
Init  he  has  five  heads  of  departments  permanently  remaining,  of  course, 
in  the  office,  among  Avhom   are   divided  the  whole  of  the   colonies  of 
the  empire,  such  as  the  West  Indian  district,  the  Mediterranean  district, 
and  so  forth.    Each  is  answeral)le  to  the  head  for  the  details  of  business 
connected  with  each  division,  but  has  no  connexion  with  the  business 
of  the  other  department,      T  think  I  am  to  understand  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  such  a  distribution  of  work  would 
be  imi)racticable.     If  so,  ^vonld  not  the  amount  of  labour  be  increased 
by  any  considerable  extension  of  the  system  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
machinery  would  break   do^vn  from  the  impossibility  of  supervision  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  Pi-esident,  as  well  as  permanent  officers  imme- 
diately responsible   to   him,    must    forego  that   su2:)ervision    which    is 
Need  of  care      absolutely  required,  and  that  thereby  the  greatest  abuses,  and  possibly 
in  dealing  with  even  frauds,  might  be  introduced  into  the  system  Avithout  the  possibility 
managers.  ^,£-  detection  ? — I  think  that  the  only  public  department  with  which 

the  Education  Department,  if  greatly  extended,  in  order  to  administer 
the  present  system,  could  l)e  compai-ed,  would  be  the  great  Eevenue 
Departments,  or  the  Post  Office.  The  distribsition  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  education  grant  is  essentially  a  question  of  detail  ;  small  payments 
are  issued  to  small  institutions,  as  to  w'hich,  if  you  have  an  honest 
report,  an  honest  verification,  and  accurate  accounts,  pretty  nearly  all 
that  you  can  require  is  eflected.  But  you  have  also  connected  with 
these  details  a  great  variety  of  questions  on  which  people's  feelings 
and  animosities  are  very  easily  excited,  and  3'ou  require  in  this  work, 
A\hich  looks  so  petty,  a  great  deal  of  administrative  discretion.  An 
intemperate  letter  MTitten  to  the  manager  of  some  little  out-of-the- 
Avay  school  may  produce  a  connnotion  in  a  diocese.  Any  act  of  par- 
tiality as  betAveen  one  set  of  promoters  and  another  might  produce 
very  serious  consequences.  You  liave  a  certain  amount  of  really 
lesponsible  action  entangled  in  a  vast  mass  of  complicated  minute 
detail,  and  I  think  the  question  is  just  this,  that  if  seven  examiners 
and  tAvo  assistant  secretaries,  and  one  secretary,  are  able  to  manage  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision,  fourteen  examiners,  and  four  assistant 
secretaries  Avill  not  be  able  to  do  tAvice  as  much  as  easily  and  as 
accurately.  If  the  Avhole  thing  had  to  be  organized  dc  novo,  a  great 
deal  might  be  done,  undoubtedly,  in  having  bettei'  buildings  than  Ave 
have  got.  At  present  Ave  occupy  the  rooms  from  the  cellars  up  to  the 
garrets,  and  a  great  deal  of  distraction  is  occasioned  by  having  our 
Avork  scattered  in  so  }nany  diHerent  })laces.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  is  an  administrative  impossibility  ;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  I  think  that  it 
Avould  have  to  be  upon  a  scale  Avhich,  as  I  said  before,  Avould  alarm 
I'arliament. 

These  arc  difficulties,  Avliich  may  not  perhaps  be  appreciated 
by  persons  Avho  are  not  practically  conversant  with  the  manner  in 
Difikulty  of  Avhicli  grants  to  schools  are  appropriated  on  tlie  present  system. 
*mount  Mn'd  '''^  "^^^^  those  Avho  knoAV  the  care  AA'hicli  is  required  for  the  super- 
variety  of  intendeuec  of  the  present  system,  and  the  nmnerous  minute  pay- 
spoudence.        i"ents  which  it  involves,  are  aware  that  they  are  not  exaggerated. 
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In  addition  to  a  loug  correspondence  on  the  establishment  of  a  school      p.uit  I. 
about  building  grants,  the  Committee  have  constant  occasion  to       Cha^.  6. 

correspond  with   the  managers  of  schools  about  three  different         

grants — for  the  augmentation  of  the  master's  salary,  for  pupil- 
teachers,  and  for  books  and  apparatus.  Thus,  to  take  the 
case  of  pupil-teachers  alone,  the  Committee  paid  in  the  year 
IS59  to  and  on  account  of  15,224?  pupil-teachers,  252,550/.  I2s.lld. 
This  must  have  involved  more  than  20,000  separate  payments ;  for 
each  pupil-teacher,  and  every  principal  teacher  who  Avas  paid  a 
gratuity  for  teaching  him,  received  one,  and  each  payment  was  Example  in 
made  by  a  separate  post-office  order,  in  favour  of  the  person  *^^  ?"P^'" 
interested.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  practice  involves 
great  delay  in  the  payments,  it  is  felt  by  the  pupil-teachers  and 
their  friends  as  a  grievance ;  and  upon  any  misunderstanding 
arising  in  the  matter  the  Committee  of  Council  is  frequently  in- 
volved in  a  correspondence  with  the  managers  of  the  school  about 
three  different  persons,  the  pupil-teacher,  his  friends,  and  the 
master.  In  addition  to  all  this,  another  correspondence  often 
arises,  in  case  the  pupil-teacher  fails  at  any  of  his  examinations. 

There  surely  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  plan  which  should 
relieve  the  Committee  of  Council  of  some  of  this  mass  of  minutise, 
and  should  enable  them  to  look  to  the  principles  of  education 
instead  of  scrutinising  its  smallest   details,    must    improve  their 
whole  power  of  dealing  with   the   subject.      This   is   the   view 
adopted  by  Mr.  Chester,  whose  opinion,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lingen,  Advautage 
derives  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  Avas  during  fifteen  years  t'jie^Comi'^i 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Committee.     And  Dr.  Temple,  who  office  from 
was  also  intimately  acquainted  with  the   office  both  in  the  time 
of  Sir  J.   Kay  Shuttleworth  and    of    Mr.  Lingen,  tells  us  that 
^'  the  complication  of  the  office  is  enormous  in  consequence  of 
"  the  present  system."     Mr.  Chester's  words  are,— 

A  great  evil  in  the  amount  of  work  has  been,  I  think,  that  the  ofRce 
has  been  so  absorbed  by  the  day's  work,  that  there  has  been  very  little 
time  to  consider  what  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  .system  ;  and 
(if  late  years  there  has  been  no  attempt  v\diatever  to  combine  different 
i-eligious  bodies,  or  to  supply  what  Avas  defective  in  the  system  as  a 
general  system,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  something  reall}^  like  a 
national  system  of  education.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  Avorked  as 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lingen,  is,  to  have  time  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him 
to  consider  those  questions  properly,  and  the  Vice-President  and  the 
President  hold  office  for  a  A'ery  short  time,  and  probably  one  set  of  those 
officers  may  take  vieAvs  someAvliat  different  from  the  previous  set,  and 
minutes  get  reconsidered  and  altered. 

We  have  thus  the  opinions  of  three  persons  Avho  probably  are 
as  conversant  with  the  recent  labour  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 

X  2 
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I'ART  I.       as  any  who  could  be'found  ;  and  they  substantially  agree  in  their 

Chap.  6.      judgment,  all  of  them,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  two  of  them 

as  to  the  character  of  the  remedy  required.     It  is  true  that  Sir 

James  K.  Shuttle  worth  has  expressed  a  different  opinion  from  that 

General  agree-  ^^  jjjg   successor   as  to  tlie   capacity  of  the  office,  if  arrangements 
ment  as  to  the  t/.tt  •!••  ci       •  t     j.  ^     i        ^  • 

difficulties  of     were  made  for  dealing  with  its  increase  or  business ;  but  he  has  him- 

the  office.  ^^^f  suggested  various  simplifications  as  absolutely  necessary,  and 

Opinion  of  Sir   he  states  that  if  the  inspection  were  greatly  extended,  he  "cannot 

J.  K.  Shuttle-    e(  conceive  that  the  present  staff,  without  the  aid  of  a  permanent 
■worth  difiFerent.  /.    i       /->.  •  r»  /^  -i  i         t 

"  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Louncil,  and  an  Inspector- 

"  General  of  Schools,  would  be  equal  to  all  the  duties  imposed 
"  upon  it."  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  left  the  office  in  1848;  and  that  his  experience,  to  which  we 
attach  great  value,  refers  to  a  time  when  the  grant  did  not  amount 
Of  Committee  "to  one-sixth  of  what  it  has  since  become.  We  will  only  further 
on  Public  quote  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Public  Offices, 

which  speaks  of  the  business  of  the  office  in  a  way  tending  strongly 
to  confirm  the  opinion  now  expressed  by  Mr.  Lingen.  The 
report  was  published  in  1854,  and  since  that  time  the  work  of  the 
office  has  increased  more  than  sixfold. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  Government  into  which  more  elaborate 
mechanism  is  introduced  than  the  Office  for  Education.     Grants  in  aid 
of  schools  are  made  to  all  applicants  on  their  compliance  with  certain 
conditions.     As  the  number  of  applications  can  never  be  known  before- 
hand, the  amount  to  be  taken  in  the  annual  vote  can  only  be  estimated 
according  to  the  experience  of  past  years  ;  and  when  the  money  has 
been  voted,  as  the  award  of  grants  has  to  be  made  by  anticipation,  and 
payment  follows  at  varying  intervals  (sometimes  as  much  as  two  years), 
the  erante    according  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  a  strict  watch 
to  their  dif-       must  be  kept  over  the  expenditure,  in  order  to  secure  the  department 
ferentpurpos-s.  against  the  risk  of  incurring  liabilities  beyond  its  means.     It  is  also 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  purposes  for  which  each  several  grant  is 
made,  so  as  to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible  ;  for  it  would  be  undesir- 
able to  place  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters  of  a  school, 
merely  as  a  grant  in  aid  of  their  contributions,  without  ascertaining  the 
particular  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.     Further,  it  is  essential  to 
the  system  upon  which  the  State  acts  with  reference  to  education,  that 
the  grants  made  in  each  case  should  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  those 
who  receive  it ;  and  that  the  department  charged  with  its  administra- 
tion should  satisfy  itself  by  means  of  well-regulated  inspection,  that  it 
Difficulties  of    is  applied  to  the  best  advantage.     Such  inspection  has  to  be  conducted 
inspection.         by  gentlemen  appointed  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  different 
religious  denominations  ;  yet  the  whole  must  be  directed  upon  harmo- 
nious principles,     A  central  department  can  only  carry  on  the  direction 
of  so    complicated    a    system  by  the  aid  of  very  perfect  machinery  ; 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  admi- 
nistered is  no  less  than  260,000/.  ;  that  there  are  25  inspectors'  districts ; 
5,509  schools  subject  to  inspection,  of  which  2,466   must   be  inspected 
every  year,  and  the  others  as  frequently  as  can  be  arranged  ;  2,875  cer- 
tificated masters  and  mistresses,  of  whom  2,200  are  receiving  annual 
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additions  to  their  salaries  ;  and  6,180  pupil- teachers  in  the  receipt  of       Pakt  I. 
salaries  from  the  Government,  and  consequently  subject  to  annual  exa-        „ 
minations  ;  that  from  800  to  900  sets  of  books  and  maps  are  annually  ^' 

distributed  ;  and  that  aid  is  given  towards  the  building  of  nearly  300  " 

schools  a  year  ;  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  great  care  and  constant 
attention  are  necessary  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness in  a  proper  manner. 

Summary. 

Our  review  of  the  existing  system  has  led  us  to  the  follow-  Advantages  of 
ing  conclusions: — We  have  seen  that  its  leading  principles  ^®y^®™* 
have  been  to  proportion  public  aid  to  private  subscriptions,  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  by  improving  the  general 
character  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country ;  that  it  has 
enlisted,  in  the  promotion  of  education,  a  large  amount  of  religious 
activity,  and  that,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  interference  with 
opinion,  It  has  practically  left  the  management  of  the  schools  in 
the  hands  of  the  diiferent  religious  denominations.  In  these 
respects  It  has  been  most  successful.  But  we  find  that  it  demands,  its  evils. 
as  a  condition  of  aid,  an  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  which 
many  schools  placed  under  disadvantageous  circumstances  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  raise  ;  that  It  enlists  in  many  places  too 
little  of  local  support  and  interest ;  that  its  teaching  is  deficient 
in  the  more  elementary  branches,  and  in  Its  bearing  on  the 
younger  pupils ;  and  that  while  the  necessity  of  referring  many 
arrangements  In  every  school  to  the  central  office  embarrasses  the 
Committee  of  Council  with  a  mass  of  detail,  the  difficultj  of 
investigating  minute  and  distant  claims  threatens  to  become  an 
element  at  once  of  expense  and  of  dispute.  We  find  further  that  Object  of  its 
Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  its  leading  supporters,  asserted  in  Par-  ^^*  P^'omoters, 
llament  that  "it  was  not  intended  by  those  who  in  1839  commenced 
"  the  system  that  its  plan  should  be  such  as  to  pervade  the  whole 
"  country  ;"  we  see  that  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  break 
in  upon  its  original  principle  of  proportioning  aid  to  subscrip- 
tion, and  that  this  leads  to  a  vast  Increase  of  expense,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  if  the  system  Is  to  become  national  prompt 
means  should  be  taken  to  remedy  defects  which  threaten 
to  injure  Its  success  In  proportion  to  Its  extension,  and  to 
involve  the  revenue  In  an  excessive  expenditure.  We  now,  there- 
fore, proceed,  in  accordance  with  Your  Majesty's  Instructions,  to 
suggest  the  further  measures  which,  in  our  opinion,  "  are  required 
''  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to 
"  all  classes  of  the  people."  We  shall  propose  means  by  which, 
in  the  first  place,  the  present  system  may  be  made  applicable  to 
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Taut  T.       tlic    poorer   no   less    than   the    richer    districts    throughout    the 
Chap.  c.      whole  country ;  secondly,  by  which  the  present  expenditure  may 

be  controlled  and  regulated ;  tliirdhj,  by  which   the  complication 

of  business  in  the  ofHce  may  be  checked  ;  fourthly,  by  which 
oreater  local  activity  and  interest  in  education  may  be  encouraged; 
fifthly,  by  which  the  general  attainment  of  a  greater  degree  of 
elementary  knowledge  may  be  secured  than  is  acquired  at 
present. 


SECTION  III. 

General  Plan  for  modifying  and  extending  the 
PRESENT  System. 

Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  we  shall 
recommend  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, it  uiay  be  desirable  to  state  in  detail  the  leading  features 
of  the  plan  which  we  propose. 

I. — General  Principles. 

Two  grants.  -^    ^\\  j^ggistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools 

shall  be  simplified  and  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds. 

From  the  State.  2.  The  first  of  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions  by  the  managers  of  tlie  schools.  Compliance 
with  these  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Inspectors. 

From  the  ^j^g  second  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration 

county  rate.  .  .  ^  ' 

of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  during  the  year  preceding  the  payment.  The 
existence  of  this  degree  of  knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by 
examiners  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  herein- 
after mentioned. 

SSiS''  ^°'        ^-  ^^  ^^^°°^  ^^'"^^  ^®  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall  not 
cither.  fulfil  the  following  general  conditions. 

*  The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy 

Council,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  as  an  elementary  school 
for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  inspector  to  l)e  healthy, 
properly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  offices  ;  the 
principal  school-room  shall  contain  at  least  eight  square  feet  of 
superficial  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 
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II. — DiSTEIBUTION    OF    THE    GeaNT   FKOM   THE    StaTE  Part  I. 

Fund.  Chap.  g. 

4.  There    shall    be   paid  upon  the  average  attendance   of  the         

children  daring  the  year  preceding  tlie  Inspector's  visit  the  sums  Conditions  for 
following,  for  each  child,  according  to   the  opinion  formed  by  the  obtammg  State 
Inspectors  of  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and  general  character  of  the 
school. 


Containing 

less  than  60 

Children. 


Containing 

more  than  60 

Children. 


In  Schools  in  which  a  Certifi- 
cated Teacher  has  been  actu- 
ally employed  for  9  calendar 
months  iu  the  preceding  year. 


Not  less  than  ;  Not  less  than 
.js.  6d.  nor  more  i  4s.  Gd.  nor  more 
than  Cs.  than  5s. 


School  to  be 
under  certifi- 
cated teacher 


There  shall  also  be  paid  an  additional  grant  of  25.  6(1.  a  child  on  Additional 

so  many  of  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  through-  S'^"'''"*  ^°''  l^'^P''" 
1  II  1  1        •  '  r-  •-,  teachers. 

out  the  year  as  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers 
qualified  according  to  Ilule  6,  or  assistant  teachers,  allowin"- 
30  children  for  each  pupil-teacher,  or  60  for  each  assistant 
teacher. 

5.  Registers  of  the  attendance  of  children,  and  of  such  other  Register. 
particulars  as  shall  be  contained  in  a  form  to  be  authorized  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  shall  be  kept  in  every  school 
claiming  the  grant,  and  the  managers  shall  certify  that  the  list 

of  scholars  on  account  of  whom  the  grant  is  claim.ed  is  correctly 
extracted  from  the  register,  and  it  shall  be  verified  by  the  in- 
spector. 

6.  Qualified  pupil-teachers  are   those   who  are  apprenticed  to  Pupil-teachers. 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  for  from  three  to  five  years, 

have  passed  the  pupil-teachers'  examination  herein-after  described, 
and  have  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to  their  behaviour,  their  power 
of  teaching,  and  their  power  of  reading  aloud.  No  child  shall  be 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-teacher  under  13  years  of  age. 

7.  General  examinations  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  held  half- 
yearly.  The  subjects  shall  be  selected  and  the  papers  furnished 
by  the  Committee  of  Council. 

III. — Grant  from  the  Countt  Rate. 

8.  Every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  rate  To  be  paid  for 
all  be  exami 

the  application. 


shall  be  examined  by  a  county  examiner  within  12  months  after  chlldmr^ 


upon 
examination. 
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Tart  I. 
Chap.  6. 


Subjects  of  ex- 
amination. 


Siuns  to  be 
paid. 


Sums  for 
infants. 


Any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  whose 
inspection  the  school  will  fall  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
examination. 

The  examiner  shall  examine  every  child  presented  to  him 
for  examination  individually  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  shall  make  proper  entries  in  the  schedule. 

After  the  examination  the  examiner  shall  make  two  copies  of 
the  schedule,  of  which  he  shall  forward  one  to  the  county  trea- 
sury, and  leave  the  other  with  the  principal  teacher,  or  with  a 
manager  of  the  school. 

The  managers  of  all  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified 
in  Rule  3.  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  a 
sum  varying  from  225.  %d.  to  21 5.  for  every  child  who  has  attended 
the  school  during  140  days  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of 
examination,  and  who  passes  an  examination  before  the  county 
examiner  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  who,  if  a  girl,  also 
passes  an  examination  in  plain  work,  according  to  the  schedule 
appended  hereto,  and  marked  A. 

Scholars  under  7  years  of  age  need  not  be  examined,  but  the 
amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  number 
of  children  in  daily  attendance,  205.  being  paid  on  account  of  each 
child. 

The  two  grants  tosether  are  never  to  exceed  the  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions,  or  155.  per  child  on  the  average  attendance. 

We  have  entered  into  these  calculations  because  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  form  as  exact  an  estimate  as  we  could  of  the  ultimate 
expense  of  the  measures  which  we  recommend ;  but  we  cannot 
pretend  to  specify  all  the  details  of  administration  Avhich  will 
almost  inevitably  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  estimate  we  have 
formed. 


IV. — County  and  Borough  Board  of  Education. 


Constitution.  9-  In  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate 

county  rate  there  shall  be  a  County  Board  of  Education  appointed 
in  the  following  manner: — The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall 
elect  any  number  of  members  not  exceeding  six,  being  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  or  being  chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of 
boards  of  guardians ;  and  the  members  so  elected  shall  elect  any 
other  persons  not  exceeding  six.  The  number  of  ministers  of 
religion  on  any  County  Board  of  Education  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number. 
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10.  In  corporate  towns  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  Pari  I. 
contained  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  chap.  6. 
appoint  a  Borough  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of  any  number         

of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which  not  more  than  two  shall  Board  in  corpo- 
be  ministers  of  religion.      This  Board  shall  within  the  limits  of  towns, 
the  borough  have  the  powers  of  a  County  Board  of  Education. 

11.  Where  there  is  a  Borough  Board  of  Education  the  grant 
which  would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  borough  rate  or  other  municipal  funds, 

12.  The  election  of  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education  Periods  of 
shall  be  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  one-third  of  ^^^"^^^on. 
the  Board   shall  retire,  but  be  capable  of  re-election.     At  the  end 

of  the  first  and  second  years  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in  the  County 
Board  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  preserve  as 
near  as  may  be  the  proportion  between  the  number  chosen  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  and  from  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  other  members.  The  vacancies 
in  the  Borough  Boards  of  Education  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
Town  Council  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  within  one  calendar  month 
from  the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

1 3.  An  Inspector  of  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  inspector  on 
of  Council,  shall  be  a  member  of  each  County  or  Borough  Board.    ^^""^  ^''^^^• 

14.  The  Boards  of  Education  shall  appoint  examiners,   being  Examiners, 
certificated   masters  of  at  least  seven  years  standing,  and  receive 
communications   and   decide  upon  complaints  as  to  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Payment. 

15.  Grants  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  manner: —  ,,  ,     „ 

^  °  Mode  of  pay- 

The  Inspector  shall  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the  ™SJa?"^ant.* 
amounts   payable    to    schools  in   his   district  out  of  the    central 
grant. 

The  Committee  of  Council  shall  send  to  the  county  and  borough 
treasurers  a  statement  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  amounts  payable 
to  them  in  their  county  or  borough,  and  shall  transmit  to  them 
the  total  amount  payable  out  of  the  grant  to  all  the  schools  in 
their  county  or  borough. 
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I'Anr  I. 
Chap.  G. 


From  tlie 
countj-  graot. 


The  managers  of  every  school  intending  to  claim  grants  from 
the  county  rate  shall,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  yeai', 
forward  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  town  clerk  a  claim,  stating 
the  maximum  number  of  scholars  on  whosn  grants  Avill  be  claimed, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  some  banker  to  whom  the  amount 
ultimately  found  due  to  them  may  be  paid ;  and  the  payment 
made  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
payable  on  the  number  of  scholars  mentioned  in  the  claim. 

The  county  or  borough  treasurer  shall  pay  into  the  bank  so 
named  the  total  amount  to  Avhich  the  school  is  entitled  from  both 
funds. 

The  school  managers  shall  be  able  to  draw  upon  these  amounts 
by  drafts,  signed  by  two  managers  or  trustees^anade  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  payee,  and  stating  on  the  face  of  it  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  is  paid. 

The  bankers  shall  forward  the  cancelled  drafts  to  the  county 
treasurer,  who  shall  cause  a  classified  summary  of  them  to  be 
published. 


Report  of  the  Examixatiox  of  a  School  for  the  Couxty  Grani". 


Children 

Fulfil  Tests  in 

Amount 
payable  in 

Eeading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Plain  Work. 

respect  of 

Eetween  7  and  9 — 

1  ' 
j 

A.B. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

CD. 

>» 

)!                    1                         f> 

„ 

s. 

E.F. 

- 

" 

))                                            " 

j» 

s. 

Between  9  and  11  — 

G.H. 

- 

)> 

J>                                            >' 

ji 

s. 

LJ. 

» 

»»                                            »' 

?» 

&c. 

Iv.L. 

>» 

>» 

j» 

„ 

M.N. 

» 

» 

„ 

» 

O.P. 

» 

» 

" 

j> 

Between  11  and  13- 

- 

Q.K. 

>» 

»j 

>' 

8.T. 

- 

» 

„ 

» 

U.V. 

- 

„ 

„ 

» 

w.x. 

- 

„ 

„ 

•  j» 

y.z. 

- 

»> 

„ 

» 

&c. 

~ 

" 

" 

» 

Declaration  by  teacher  as  to  correctness  of  list. 

Declaration  by  examiner  as  lo  personal  cxuminatiou  of  every  child  named. 
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Tests  in  Reading,  Wkiting,  Arithmetic,  and  Plaix  Work  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Comjiittee  of  Couxcil. 

For  Children  from  7  to  9. 

Reading,  &c. 
Writing,  &c. 
Arithmetic,  &c. 

Same  for  elder  Children. 
Scale  of  Allowances  to  be  settled  by  Committee  of  Council. 


Bovs 


Fulfil  Test 

in 
Reading. 


Writing:. 


Arithmetic. 


Between  7  and  9  avIio    - 
Between  9  and  11 
Between  11  and  13 


Similar  Table  for  girls,  with  additional  column  for  plain  work. 

SECTION  IV. 

Considerations  in  fayoupv  of  proposed  Plan. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  plan,  or  which  we  have  given 
an  account  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  will  best  be  treated  under 
the  two  heads  of — I.  Simplification  and  limitation  of  the  present 
grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  II.  Objects  to  be  attained 
by  an  additional  grant  from  the  county  rates. 


Pakt  I. 
Chap.  G. 


I. — Simplification  and  Limitation  of  the  present  Grants 
of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Our  proposals   under   this   head   may  be  summed   up   in  the  Grants  to  be 

recommendation  that  a  Q-rant,  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  P,^*^  directly  to 

°  .         "  the  managers, 

children,   shall  be   paid   by  the    Committee   of  Council   to    the 

managers  of  every  school  in  which  a  certificated  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, and  that  a  further  grant  shall  be  paid  to  every  school 
which  is  properly  supplied  with  pupil-teachers,  provided  that  the 
schools  in  both  cases  are  certified  by  the  inspectors  to  be  in 
proper  condition. 

In    this    manner    we   hope  to  maintain  that  principle  of  the  On  condition 
Committee   of   Council,   of  which   we   have  always    recognized  ^gj^^^j^^^V  ^ 
the  importance,  which  has  aimed  at  keeping  up  the  standard  of  "with  certifi- 
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oated  masters  education,  by  making  the  employment  of  trained  masters  and 
^ach ers! '  pupil-teachers  essential  to  the  reception  of  their  grants.  We  regard 
this  as  the  proper  province  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  They 
have  the  control  of  the  training  colleges  ;  they  regulate  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupil-teachers  ;  and  their  representatives,  the  inspectors, 
are  peculiarly  fitted  by  their  position  and  experience  to  appreciate 
the  differences  which,  independently  of  positive  acquirements, 
distinguish  a  good  school  from  a  bad  one.  We  propose  that  the 
sums  to  be  thus  paid  for  trained  masters  and  pupil-teachers  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  within  certain  limits  to  be  determined 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  according  to  the  inspector's  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  the  school.  This  is  a  necessary  provision 
to  invest  the  inspector's  opinion  with  importance  ;  at  present  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  inspector's  report,  and  as  the  form  in 
which  ue  propose  that  the  grant  shall  be  given  will  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of  this  report,  we  wish  to 
attach  a  special  value  to  it  by  the  above  means. 
This  will  Our  principal   object    in    thus   recommending   that,  subject  to 

compUcation  these  stringent  conditions,  the  grant  to  all  schools  in  connexion 
and  rigidity  of  -^yith  the  Committee  of  Council  shall  be  paid  in  one  sum  to  the 
rules.  managers,  rather  than   appropriated  (as  at  present)  to  particular 

objects,  has  been  to  relieve  the  office  of  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  internal  management  of  schools,  and  thus  to 
simplify  its  business,  and  to  relax  what  has  been  often  complained 
of  as  "the  rigidity"  of  its  rules.  It  is,  for  example,  an  injustice 
attendant  upon  those  inflexible  rules  which  are  essential  to  a 
central  system,  that  the  payment  for  the  support  of  a  pupil-teacher 
should  be  the  same  in  Wales  or  Cornwall,  where  living  is  cheap, 
as  it  is  in  London,  where  living  is  dear.  Local  management  would 
obviate  many  such  defects  ;  and  important  as  it  is  to  secure  the 
employment  of  trained  masters  and  pupil-teachers,  these  advan- 
tao^es  can  be  obtained  in  a  manner  far  less  embarrassing  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  not  less  simple,  than  at  present.  It 
is  so  necessary  to  show  that  our  proposal  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  office  of  an  embarrassing  complication,  and  not  merely  of  an 
amount  of  details  falling  within  its  proper  province,  and  capable  of 
beino-  managed  by  a  few  additional  clerks,  that  we  must  again 
refer  to  Mr.  Lingen's  statement,  that — 

The  only  Avay  in  which  you  could  extend  the  system  would  be  by 
simplifying  the  payments  ;  aud  simplification  really  means  either  not 
appropriating  the  money  or  not  following  out  the  appropriation  so 
strictly  as  you  do  now.  For  those  reasons  I  think  that  the  jn-csent 
system  (meaning  by  the  present  system,  the  system  as  it  now  exists,)  is 
not  capable  of  extension  to  the  whole  country. 
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And  when  further  questioned  with  regard  to  the  manner  in       Vuir  I. 

which  these  difficulties  might  be   overcome,  Mr.  Lingen  points       Chap.  6. 

to  a  plan  similar  in  principle  to  this  part  of  our  own.  

.554.  (Chairman.)  And  if  it  was  thought  desirable  to  continue  the 
present  system,  the  continuance  of  which  I  apprehend  necessarily  entails 
extension,  the  change  Avhich  you  would  advocate,  or  at  any  rate  would 
think  necessary,  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  system  rather  to  a  grant 
which  should  point  at  results  than  to  a  grant  which  should  provide  means? 
— I  was  at  the  moment  thinking  rather  of  the  financial  arrano-ement. 
Supposing  that  you  came  to  a  universal  capitation  grant,  it  mifht  be 
given  either  as  it  is  now,  upon  a  general  inspection  of  the  school,  Avhich 
may  be  said  to  be  paying  for  means,  or  it  might  be  attempted  to  base  it 
upon  results  in  the  shape  of  an  examination  of  all  the  children.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  conceivable  that  you  might  adopt  a  system  of  capita- 
tion grants,  leaving  your  present  system  of  verifying  the  quid  pro  quo 
as  it  is.  You  might  have  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  you  might  have  three,  Capitation 
four,  or  five  different  classes  of  schools,  defined  by  specified  distinc-  grant  for 
tions  ;  and  you  might  say  that  upon  the  inspector's  report,  in  the  case  difiFerent  classes 
of  a  school  falling  under  one  or  other  of  those  classes,  the  capitation  °^  schools, 
grant  should  be  so  much.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  capitation 
grant  necessarily  implied  paying  for  results  as  contrasted  with  pay  in  o- 
for  means,  but  I  did  mean  to  say  that  the  simplification  of  the  systetn 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  substituting  capitation  grants  for  the 
present  annual  grants. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Temple   is  equally  definite  with  regard  to 

the   difficulty  of  managing  the  increasing  business  of  the  office. 

After  stating  that  "  the  complication  in  the  office  is  enormous,  in 

consequence  of  the  central  system,"  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

2583.  {Bev.  W.  C.  Lake.)  Would  you  say  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  illustrated  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  effects  of  the  workino-  of 

the  Privy  Council   system  ? — It  illustrates  one  bad  effect,   namely,*the  ' 

rigidity  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  central  system. 

2584.  Will  you  explain  your  meaning  when  you  use  the  word 
'•rigidity  ;"  is  it  only  with  respect  to  the  payment  ? — I  referred  to  the 
])ayments  ;  but  it  is  one  instance  of  what  attends  a  central  system 
throughout  all  its  working, — the  payment  of  the  pupil-teachers,  the 
])ayment  of  the  masters,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  would 
all  of  them  in  many  respects  be  very  much  better  left  to  a  local 
authority. 

2585.  In  all  other  respects  then  you  think  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  is  entirely  successful  ? — I  think  it  is  very  successful. 

2586.  (Mr.  Senior.)  Might  not  that  evil  Avhich  you  have  mentioned  Payment  of 
be   very  much   diminished  if  the  Privy  Council  gave  a   smaller   sum  ™^sters  and 
to   the  pupil-teachers,   and    required  that    sum    to    be  augmented   by  fo  beleft^to'^^ 
the  local  authorities  ?— I  think  it   would  be  a  great  improvement  to  managers.  ^ 
throw  the   burden  of  the  payment  of  the  pupil-teachers  upon  the  local 
authorities. 

2587.  Altogether  or  partially  ?— If  the  present  system  must  con- 
tinue, which  I  should  think  a  great  evil,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
improved  by  turning  all  the  grants  into  a  capitation  grant,  and  leaving 
the  local  managers  to  make  all  their  bargains,  both  with  masters  and 
with  pupil-teachers. 

2588.  (Rev.  W.  C.  Lake.)  Would  you  take  no  security  in  that  case 
from  the  local  managers  that  they  bad  pupil-teachers  at  all  ?— I  would 
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for  different 
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only  give  the  fapitatioii  grant  on  condition  that  the  school  Avas  siippliecl 
with  sucli  and  such  definite  things,  namely,  a  certificated  master,  so 
many  pn])il-teachcrs  in  proportion  to  the  boys  ca))al)lc  of  passing  the 
cxaniiiiations,  such  and  such  a  state  of  school,  such  and  such  a  supply 
(if  books,  and  so  on. 

2o89.  You  would  think  it  a  very  bad  plan,  supposing  if  the  school 
Avas  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  the  Government  were  to  grant  the  money 
for  it  to  do  Avhat  it  liked  Avith  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great 
evil.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  end  of  that  Avould  be  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  Avould  be  simpl}'^  throAvn  aAvay. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Temple  fully  states   his   own   recommendation,  as 

follows :  — 

The  l)est  mode  of  simplifying  the  Avork  of  the  central  office,  Avould 
be  to  change  all  the  annual  grants  at  present  made  from  thence  into  a 
graduated  capitation  grant.  Thus,  to  a  school  reported  by  Her 
Majesty's  inspector  to  be  of  a  proper  size  for  the  number  attending  it, 
well  A'entilated  and  in  thorough  I'epair,  fully  supplied  Avith  needful 
furniture,  books  and  apparatus,  and  efficientl}^  taught  by  a  registered 
^  master,  the  capitation  grant  should  be  at  the  loAvest  rate  ;  if  the  master 
Avere  certificated,  at  a  higher  rate  ;  and  if  besides  all  this  there  AA^ere 
a  full  staff  of  pupil- teachers  able  to  pass  the  examinations,  or  a  full 
staff  of  assistant  masters,  at  the  highest  rate.  The  local  authorities 
might  then  be  left  to  make  their  oavu  bargains  Avith  both  masters  and 
pupil-teachers.  The  inspectors  could  refer  to  the  central  office  those 
examination  ])apers,  and  those  only,  about  Avhich  they  felt  any  doubt  ; 
all  refusals  of  the  grant  Avould  come  from  the  central  office,  but  the 
central  office  Avould  only  have  to  deal  Avith  the  special  cases,  and 
AvhercA'cr  the  insjiector  felt  quite  certain  that  the  grant  ought  to  be 
made  he  Avould  report  favourably  under  each  head,  and  the  central 
office  Avoidd  act  on  his  report.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  this  Avould  simplify 
the  central  Avork  extremely. 


Simplicity  of 
the  proposed 
mode  of  pay- 
ment. 


To  he  made 
through  the 
county  01' 
borough  trea- 
surer. 


The  mode  of  payment  AvhIch  we  recommend  AA'ould  obviate  the 
inconveniences,  and  attain  the  objects  here  mentioned.  Under 
the  present  system,  as  the  Committee  of  Council  has  no  local 
organization  to  assist  it,  the  precaution  adopted  in  paying  both 
pupil -teachers  and  masters,  though  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  in 
the  extreme,  is  perhaps  indispensable.  Upon  the  plan  Avhich  we 
propose  tlie  payments  AVOuld  be  extremely  simple.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Council  Avould  pay  all  the  annual  grants  due  for  all  the 
schools  in  a  county  or  borough  to  the  county  or  borough  treasurer. 
The  treasurer  Avould  pay  them  to  the  account  of  the  separate 
managers  at  the  banks  Avhich  they  might  select,  and  the  managers 
Avould  obtain  the  amounts  which  they  required  by  drafts  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  payee,  and  expressing  on  their  face  the  purpose  for 
Avhich  the  money  Avas  required.  Thus,  "  Pay  to  A.B.,  or  order, 
"  15/.,  beino-  the  amount  of  his  Avnges  as  a  pupil-teacher  in 
"  school,  from  to  ."     The  bank  Avould  not  cash  the 

draft  unless  it  purported  to  be  for  a  purpose  connected  with  the 
school,  nor  Avithout  the   endorsement  of   the  payee.     Thus  the 
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money  could  not  be  misapplied  without  forgery  or  conspiracy,       1'^^^t  I, 
and  the  cancelled  drafts  would  at  once  form  vouchers  for  the       Chap.  6. 

proper  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  enable  the  county  treasurer         

to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  all  the  public  money  received 
by  schools  in  his  county.  Tabular  or  even  detailed  statements 
might  be  published  in  the  local  parsers,  and  would  furnish  an 
effectual  guarantee  against  misappropriation,  and  useful  statistical 
information  as  to  the  expenses  of  schools. 

The  objects  which  we   hope  to    secure  by  the  form    in   which  Objects  at- 
we  recommend  that  henceforth  all  grants  from  the  Council  Office  part  of  the  plan 
shall  be    given    to     schools    vltq,— first,  to    maintain,  as    at  pre- ^*  ^^'^^^  ^^'^°^' 
sent,  the  quality  of  education  by  encouraging  schools   to  employ 
superior  teachers ;  secondly,  to  simplify  the  business  of  the  office 
in   its    correspondence    and    general    connexion    with    schools    in 
I'eceipt    of  the    grant;    thirdly,   to   diminish  the   rigour   and  ap- 
parent injustice  of  some  of  its  rules.     These  alterations  might  stand 
alone,  and  if  we  added  to  them   a  proposal  to  limit  the  grants 
of  the  Council  Office  to  the  average  sum  now  given,  they  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  present  system  to  extend 
itself  slowly,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  large  number 
of  schools  now  unconnected  with  it.     They  Avould  be  an  improve- 
ment of  the  system  on  its  present  basis  ;  but  they  would  not  in 
(Kir  opinion  supply  the  requisite  means  by  which  the  basis  itself 
would  be  widened  ;  in  other  words,  by  which  the  public  aid  would 
bo  extended  to  a  large  body  of  the   poorer  schools,  both  in  town 
and   country,  Avhich   do   not  seem   likely   witliin   any  assignable  Insufficient  to 
]Kiriod  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Council,  fo^air^diools^ 
Xor   would   they   have   any   direct   tendency   to    remedy   those 
defects    in  the   present    teaching  of  schools   of  Avhich    we    have 
spoken.     The  means  for  attaining  these  further  objects,  it  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  second  part  of  our  plan  to  suggest. 


II. — Objects  to  be   attained  by  an   additional    Grant 
FROM  THE  County  Eate. 

The    second   part   of    our   scheme  is   that   a    grant    shall   be  Payiuein  for 
ijald  out    of    the    countv   rate,    in  respect   of    every   child  who  '''*-'  '^^^^^^^  "^ 
passes   an   examination  in  reading,   writing,  and  arithmetic,   and  tion. 
who  has  attended  any  one  school  whatever  for  HO  days  in  the 
preceding  year.     This  grant  would  be   independent  of  any  con- 
ditions whatever,  except  that  the  school  was  open  to  inspection 
and  was  reported  healthy.     We  propose   that  the    examinatioa 
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shall  be  conducted  not  by  inspectors,  but  by  examiners ;  and 
that  these  shall  be  appointed  by  a  county  board,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  make  arrange- 
ments as  to  their  districts,  and  to  hear  and  decide  upon  any  com- 
plaints which  may  be  brought  as  to  undue  severity  or  laxity  in 
the  examinations.  The  direct  effects  which  we  anticipate  from 
this  recommendation  are,  first,  that  such  a  measure  will  enable 
many  schools  to  obtain  public  aid  which  at  present  have  no 
prospect  of  doing  bo;  secondly,  that  it  will  excite  local  interest, 
and  secure  as  much  local  management  as  is  at  present  desirable ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  examination  will  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  will  tend  to  make  a  minimum 
of  attainment  universal.  We  shall  consider  these  points  in  their 
order. 

1.  Schools  in  the  smaller  and  more  destitute  places  would 
obtain  assistance. 

We  have  found  that  the  principal  obstacle  which  has  prevented 
the  Committee  of  Council  from  assisting  schools  in  places 
which  prima  facie  would  appear  most  to  stand  in  need  of  aid, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  any  extension  of  assistance  to  meet 
exceptional  cases  is  sure  to  pass  rapidly  into  an  universal  rule, 
involving  much  waste  of  public  money.  This  difficulty  we 
believe  to  be  one  from  which  a  central  office  called  upon  to 
meet  local  and  distant  demands  can  never  escape.  We  have 
therefore  been  led  to  look  for  some  principle  on  which  assist- 
ance can  be  offered  to  poorer  schools,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
without  violating  the  rule  which  has  hitherto  directed  all  Govern- 
ment grants  to  education,  that  no  public  assistance  shall  be 
given  to  schools  except  in  proportion  to  their  own  exertions  to 
meet  it.  With  this  view  we  propose  to  offer  a  premium  upon 
every  scholar,  upon  proof  given  of  a  definite  amount  of  know- 
ledge, no  condition  being  required  from  the  school  except  its 
being  clean  and  healthy.  Such  a  plan  would,  we  believe,  act 
directly  upon  most  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  country,  not  only 
by  encouraging  them  to  improve  their  teaching,  but  by  giving 
them  that  pecuniary  locus  standi,  which  is  what  they  may  justly 
require  as  the  means  for  raising  themselves  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
Government  grant.  Thus  a  school  of  50  boys  which  should  obtain 
8/.  or  lOZ.  from  this  examination  would  receive  both  an  aid  and  a 
stimulus  which  would  induce  it  to  make  greater  exertions.  No 
other  mode  of  assistance  appears  to  us  appropriate.  We  have 
already  shown  that  such  schools  often  demand,  at  present,  an  extent 
of  support  which  amounts  to  asking  that  the  duties  which   are 
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neglected  by  the  proprietord  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be  paid       Part  I. 

for  by  the  rest  of  the  community.     But  the  ans\ver  of  the  Com-       chap.  c. 

mittee  of  Council  to  the  Hereford  memorialists  in  1856,  and  to  the          

Coventry  memorial  in  1859,  proves  conclusively  that  few  places 

are  in  such  a  condition  that  tliey  could  not,  with  the  aid  we  now 

suggest,  gradually  increase  the  resources  of  the  schools  so  as  to 

meet  the  requirements   of  the  Committee   of  Council.     And  Ave 

believe  that  if  our  proposal  was  adopted  it  would  induce  the  great 

majority  of  them  to  do  so. 

We  are  thus  led  to  recommend  this   method   of  proportioning 

assistance  to   exertion  as   one  Avhich  Avould  adjust  itself  to  the 

comparative   wants  of  different  schools,   while  it  would  be  free 

from    the   charge  of  Avasting  the   public   money,  Avhich  may  be 

urged  Avith  truth  against  most  of  the  plans  proposed  for  relieving- 

the  more   destitute  districts.     We   have   already  given   evidence 

to  show  that  the   claims  of  many  such  places  to   assistance   are  Impossibility 

real :  and  if  this  is  granted,  Ave  may  fairly  ask  bv  Avhat  means,  °^  S^J^^S 

'  .      .  ,  assistance  on 

unless    the    sound    principles  of  tiie  present  system  are  utterly  any  other  than 

<lisregarded,    any    assistance    can    be    given    except    on    such    a  posed.^°  ^^° 

plan  as  Ave  noAv  suggest.    We  haA'e  examined  some  of  the  principal 

methods  by  Avhicii  it  is  usually  proposed  to   attain  this  object. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most  matured  plans  amounts  to  a 

demand  that  parishes  Avith  a  population  beloAV  600  shall  obtain 

73?.  if  they  can  raise  40/.,  Avhile  the  neighbouring  parish  of  G50 

16  to  raise  50/.  and  to  receive  in  turn  231.     By  such  suggestions 

(and  most  of  the  suggestions  agree  in  demanding  similar  subsidies), 

supposing  the  parishes  Avith  a  population  below  600  to  be  7,000 

in  number,  avc  should  add  by  a  single  measure  at  least  300,000/. 

a  year  to  the  amount   of  the  present   grant.     A  more  reasonable 

proposal,  indeed,  has   been  suggested   by  Mr.  Eraser,  Avho,  fixing 

upon  a   lower  level  for  aid,  recommends  that  a  grant  should   be 

made  from  the  Treasury  of  10/.  or  15/.  a  year  to  all  parishes  Avith 

a  population  below  400;  and  he  adds  "that  the  effect  Avhich  such 

*'  an  additional  outlay  properly  distributed  Avould  have  upon  the 

"  condition   of   the    school   is    incalculable."      Ea'cu  this   point, 

unless    the  conditions    Avere    stringent,    may   Avell    be   doubted ; 

but    the    proposal  is    only    another   instance    of    the    difficulty 

of   giving    relief    Avithout    violating     the    principles    of   justice. 

Thus,  the   number  stated   by  Mr.  Eraser  makes   his  plan  almost  Objections  to 

exclusively  applicable    to   rural  districts;    and    there    are   many  ^1  ^  raserb 

parishes  in  the  more  populous  and  destitute  part  of  towns  Avhere 

it  is  even  more  difficult  to  support  a  school.     How  could  such 

parishes  Avith  a  population  of  5,000  be  refused  assistance,  while  all 

T 
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r.vKT  I.       rural  parlslics  with  a  population  of  400  were  invited  to  dip  their 
Ch:ip.  G.      hands  in  the  public  purse  ?     Or,  again,  on  what  principles  are  we 

to  subsidize  a  poor  parish  of  400  and  exclude  a  rich  one,  which 

may  urge  "  exceptional  claims  ?"  Upon  the  principle  which  we 
have  recommended,  all  would  profit  alike  in  proportion  as  their 
efforts  tend  to  increase  the  healthy  activity  of  the  school ;  and 
we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  other  on  which  justice  would  be 
equally  dealt  out  to  all. 

2.  Local  Interest  would  be  directed  to  education. 
County  Boards       It  is  a  defect  In  the  existing  system  that  it  has  not  in  effect 
local  interest,    Sufficiently  awakened  a  general  local  interest.    Our  own  proposals, 
not  interfere      ^^,g  Relieve,  would   effect  this,  and  would   brino;  the  condition  of 

with  schools,  1       ,      .  1  ,.  .        ,  .  1  p     1     •  1  • 

and  relieve  the  schools  into  public  notice  by  testing  the  results  or  their  teachmg 
of*det"ils^cf  ^*^  without  any  interference  with  their  management.  These  benefits  we 
business.  expect  to  accruc  from  the  working  of  a  County  Board,  and  of  the 

similar  Board  which  we  propose  to  establish  in  certain  boroughs. 
We  have  shown  how  excessive  are  the  details  of  business  from 
which  we  propose  to  relieve  the  Council  Office,  and  some  portion 
of  this,  together  with  a  general  control  over  yearly  examinations, 
would  come  into  the  hands  of  the  County  and  the  Borough  Boards. 
This  would  give  them  a  considerable  place  in  education ;  and 
while  they  would  have  no  claim  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  a  moral  Influence  of  publicity  would  be  exer- 
cised, which  would  be  beneficial  to  their  working.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  would  tend  more  directly  to  bring  the  many 
neglected  districts  in  which  assistance  to  education  is  given 
scantily  or  irregularly  under  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  public  circulation,  but  Boards  of 
Education  in  counties  and  in  boroughs  w^ould  publish  their  annual 
report  of  the  examinations  of  their  schools,  and  would  secure  a 
more  judicious  attention  to  the  condition  of  such  schools  than  any 
other  tribunal  we  can  suggest. 
Constitution  of      ^j^^  ^^        ^^^^  ^j^^  bodlcs  from  which  these  Boards  are  to  be 

County  ijourds. 

appointed,  appear  to  us  the  only  ones  likely  to  secure  a  class 
of  local  administrators  to  whom  so  delicate  a  subject  as  educa- 
tion could  be  safely  entrusted.  In  arranging  the  constitution  of 
the  County  Boards  we  have  attempted  to  secure  the  presence  of 
persons  whose  standing,  experience,  and  local  knowledge  would 
give  weight  to  their  proceedings  and  ensure  their  Interest  in  their 
functions.  We  think,  also,  that  in  most  counties  persons  will  be 
found  who,  without  holding  any  official  position,  have  much  ex- 
perience of  popular  education  and  take  great  interest  in  it.     We 
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propose,  therefore,  that  the  other  members  of  the  County  Board      Part  I. 
should  have  the  power  of  associating  with  themselves  any  number       Chap.  6. 

of  such   persons  not  exceeding  six.       And  we  propose  that  in         

addition  an  Inspector  selected  by  the  Committee  of  Council  shall 
liave  a  seat  upon  this,  and  upon  the  Borough  Board.  In  the 
smaller  counties  it  might  be  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  have  a 
Board  composed  of  12  members.  We  have,  therefore,  in  each  case, 
left  the  electors  the  option  of  appointing  a  smaller  number  of 
members  than  the  full  number. 

3.  The  examination  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  poorer  schools, 
and  secure  proper  teaching. 

From  the  plan  of  an   examination  we   anticipate  the   double  Examinatioa 
advantage  that  while  it  will  maintain  the  only   sound  principle  ^°"  ^    °^^ 
upon  Avhich  schools  ought  to  obtain  additional  aid,  it  wiU  at  once  schools  and 
stimulate  and  improve  the  character  of  their  teaching.     On  the  p^^gent 
first  point  we  have  spoken  fully ;  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  teaching, 
need  only  repeat  our  belief  that  the  present  defects  of  teaching 
and  inspection  aggravate  one  another,  and  that,  till  something  like 
a  real  examination  is  introduced  into  our  day  schools,  good  elemen- 
tary  teaching    will   never   be  given   to   half  the   children    who 
attend  them.     At  present,  the  temptation  of  the  teachers  is  to 
cram  the  elder  classes,  and  the  inspection  is  too  cursory  to  check 
the  practice,  while  there  are  no  inducements  to  make  them  attend 
closely  to  the  younger  children.     We  have  repeatedly  recognized 
the  value  and  the  important  functions  of  inspection,  and  entirely 
agree  with  the  description  of  its  objects  given  by  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth  ;  but  to  assert  that  it  is   a  real  examination,  and  that  an 
inspector  can  examine  150  boys  individually  in  less  than  two  hours, 
is  obviously  absurd.    On  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  has  been  at 
a  public  school  knows  how  searching  and  improving  is  the  character 
of  a  careful  examination,  even  down  to  the  very  youngest  children, 
of  eight  or  nine  years  old.     We  believe  that  such  an  examination 
would  be  equally  efficient  in  our    humbler  schools,   and   would 
impart  a  practical  and  real  character  to  their  teaching,  which  even 
the  poorest  child,  paying  in  part  for  its  education,  has  a  right  to 
expect. 

We  have  carefully  considered   all   that  may  be   urged  against  Eeason  of  em- 
such  a  plan,  both  upon  the  grounds  of  its  employing  the  agency  of^^°j.g.^° 
schoolmasters,  a  class  inferior  to  the  present  inspectors,  and  of  the 
probable   variations  in  the  standard  which  so   large  a  body  of 
examiners  will  create. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  inspection  that  the  Inspector,  moving  in  the 

y2 
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Paut  J.       same  class  of  society,  understands  the  objects  and  the  feeUngs  of 
Cliap.  c.       tlie  managers  of  schools.*     It  Avoukl  be  a  great  mistake  to  intro- 

duce  a  person  of  inferior  manners  and   education   as  an   adviser 

or  an  authority  into   the    schools.     But   nothing    of  this  sort  is 

contemplated.     The  inspector  will  still  form  his  estimate  of  the 

condition  of  the  school,  and  regulate  by  his  report  a  portion  of  its 

mIio  would  not  p.^ynicnt.     The   work  of  the  examiner  will  be  of  a  limited  and 

nitcrtL-re  in  ^    •'      _ 

schools.  technical  character,  and  will  give  no  room  for  the  expression  of 

opinion  as  to  the  school,  and  still  less  for  interference  with  its 
arrangements.  Meanwhile  we  regard  it  as  a  real  though  sub- 
ordinate advantage  that  this  occupation  would  give  employment 
to  persons  of  the  class  of  schoolmasters  whose  prospects  in  life 
are  of  a  somewhat  unvaried  character,  and  whose  position  (as  we 
have  already  shown)  is  subject  to  disadvantages. 

Variations  of         The  proposed    examination   w411  be    in  reading,    writing,    and 
standard  in  the       vi         ■•  i       i      ■  ii  j.i     i.      •        i  i 

examination,     J^i'itumetic   only,  but  wc   are  well   aware   that   smiple  as  such  an 

examination  may  appear,  there  will  probably  at  first  be  consi- 
derable variation  in  the  standard  among  a  large  body  of  examiners. 
This,  however,  is  an  evil  incident  to  every  kind  of  examination. 
Every  one,  for  example,  is  aware  that  even  in  the  Universities 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  invariable  standard,  and  great 
complaints  on  this  subject  are  often  made  with  regard  to  inspec- 
tion ;  but  this  is  one  of  tlie  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
every  plan,  and  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  counter- 
balancing advantages.  In  the  present  case,  if  we  were  able  to 
enter  into  details,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  means  by  which 
the  difficulty  can  be  met  as  soon  as  the  system  is  in  action.  For 
exan)ple,  the  only  part  of  the  examination  w^iicli  need  be 
conducted  viva  voce  is  the  reading ;  the  writing  and  arithmetic 
would  be  done  upon  paper,  and   would    be    occasionally    looked 

"Would  he  easily  Over   by   the  examiners  conjointlv,  so  as   to   establish  a  imiform 
overcome.  iii         \->    ,   ,1  •     •  ,i  i*^  •  •.i.-i 

standard,      iiut  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  minute  uetails. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  by  careful  inquiry  that  an  examina- 
tion of  young  children  in  elementary  subjects  would  be  attended 
with  fair  and  just  results ;  and  without  speaking  of  these  subjects 
as  the  o?ili/  ones  of  importance  in  schools,  we  believe  them  to  be 
essential  to  their  perfect  success,  and  to  be  at  present  greatly 
neglected. 
Local  rate.  A  charge  on  the  county  rate  such  as  we  propose  will  not,  we 

trust,  be  liable  to  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  a 
parish    rate.     It  will  not  involve  the  embarrassments    connected 
with  the  religious  character  of  schools,  which  have  greatly  contri- 
*  Evidence  of  Dr,  Temple,  answer  2917. 
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buted  to  the  defeat  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  establishment      Part  I. 
of  general  rating  systems.     It  ^vill  not  entail  the  transfer  of  the       chap.  6. 

management,  of  schools  to  the  hands  of  a  large  and  mixed  body  of         . 

ratepayers ;  since  the  limited  powers  which  we  propose  to  place 
in  local  hands  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  highly 
educated  classes.  Being  raised  on  a  large  area,  it  will  not, 
we  hope,  supersede  parish  subscriptions,  as  a  system  of  jiarish 
rating  would  tend  to  do  ;  and  so  far  as  it  redistributes  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  the  schools,  as  between  the  clergy  and  the 
owners  of  land,  the  evidence  shows  that  it  does  so  in  the  interest 
of  justice.  It  may  be  urged  that  like  a  parish  rate,  it  falls 
exclusively  on  rateable  property ;  but,  as  education  undoubtedly 
diminishes  pauperism,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lighten  the  poor 
rate  ;  and  scarcely  any  impost,  local  or  general,  can  be  named, 
the  incidence  of  which  is  perfectly  fair. 

The  Independence  of  Religious  Teaching,  and  of  the 
jNIanagement  of  Schools. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  plan  we  must  state  that  as  we  Non-inter- 
have  wished,  in  relieving  the  Council  Office  of  its  complication  management  or 
of  business,  and  in  enabling  it  to  extend  its  operations  over  the  religious  teach- 
whole  country,  to  preserve  the  leading  features  of  the  present 
system, — we  especially  adhere  to  the  principles  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  success,  non-interference  both 
in  the  religious  training  which  is  given  by  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  and  absence  of  all  central  control  over  the 
direct  management  of  schools.  Omitting  all  other  grounds  on 
which  we  think  this  course  desirable,  our  present  inquiry  has 
impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  no  other  is  practicable  in 
the  present  state  of  religious  feeling  in  England.  Not  only  does 
it  seem  to  ns  certain  that  the  members  of  all  religious  bodies 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  any  change  in  this  respect,  but  the 
fact  that  religious  education  has  been  working  Avith  success 
upon  this  basis  during  the  last  20  years,  has  given  to  this  prin- 
ciple a  position  in  the  country  from  which  any  attempt  to  dislodge 
it  would  destroy  much  that  has  been  gained,  and  would  give  a 
dangerous  shock  to  our  system  of  education. 

While,  however,  we  have  deemed  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  im-  |j^^g\'^'^^i[fjjg 
portance  to  leave  the  religious  teaching  In  schools  assisted  from  deprecated. 
public  funds  to  the  exclusive  decision  and  control  of  the 
managers,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  notice  a  serious  evil  in- 
cident to  this  arrangement.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  places 
too  small  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  two  schools,  the  only  one 
to  which  the  children  of  the   poor   in  those   places  cau  resort,  is 
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Part  I.       placcd  by  tnc  managers  under  regulations  which  render  imperative 
Chap.  6.      the  teaching  of  the  Church  catechism  to  all  the  scholars,  and  the 

attendance   of  all  at  Church.     In   such  cases   it  may  result  that 

persons  of  other  denominations  are  precluded,  unless  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  conscientious  convictions,  from  availing  themselves  of 
educational  advantages  for  their  children,  furnished  in  part  by 
public  funds  to  which  as  taxpayers  they  contribute.  This  is 
manifestly  unjust.  We  observe  that  by  the  Act  (23  Vict.  c.  11.) 
passed  last  Session,  "  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  endowed 
schools,"  the  trustees  or  governors  of  every  endowed  school 
are  from  time  to  time  authorized  and  bound  "  to  make  such 
"  orders  as,  whilst  they  shall  not  interfere  Avith  the  religious 
"  teaching  of  other  scholars  as  now  fixed  by  statute  or 
'*  other  legal  requirement,  and  shall  not  authorize  any  religious 
''  teaching  other  than  that  previously  afforded  in  the  school,  shall 
"  nevertheless  provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
"  the  children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  church,  sect, 
"  or  denomination,  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of 
"  which  religious  instruction  is  to  be  afforded  under  the  endowment 
"  of  the  said  school."  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Legislature  for  the  regulation  of 
endowed  schools  shall  be  extended  to  all  schools  aided  by  public 
funds,  it  is  not  because  we  regard  it  as  indefensible  on  the  grounds 
of  justice.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes  to  prove 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  of  exclusion  is  not  now  very 
frequently  enforced,  and  that  it  is  progressively  giving  place  to  a 
more  liberal  management  in  this  respect,  we  believe  the  evil  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  curative  Influence  of  public  opinion,  and  will 
not  necessitate  a  compulsory  enactment.  Should  events  prove 
that  we  are  mistaken,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  consider  whether  the  public  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  aid  of  popular  education  may  not  be  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  insure  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  all  places 
the  opportunity  of  partaking  of  its  benefits  without  exposing  their 
parents  to  a  violation  of  their  religious  convictions. 

SECTION  V. 
Expense  of  proposed  Plan. 

Proposal  that        The  principle  on  which  our  proposal  is  based  is  that  all  schools 

all  schooi^sjhall  ^^^-^^  liQ^^a  a  reasonable  prospect  of  earning  from  public  sources 

able  prospect     one-third  of  the  total  expense  of  educating  all  children  as  well 

as  they  are  educated  in  the  present  annual  grant  schools;  the 
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best  schools,  however,  should  be  able  to  earn  a  higher  sum,  with  third  from 

the  limitation  that  this  shall  in  no   case   exceed  half  the   amount  ^ 

of  their  expenditure.      The  dh'ect  annual  expense  of  education 

for  each  child  varies  to  some  extent,  as  we  shall  show,  according 

to  the  numbers  in  the  school,  but  its  general  amount  is  about  30.9. 

a    year.     A   reasonable  prospect  ouffht  therefore  to  be  afforded  The  best 

•^  11  •  schools  to  earn 

to  the   average  of  schools   of  earnmg    (as   they   do   at   present  a  larger  sum. 

if    they   are    in    receipt    of    annual    grants)    10,'?.   per    child   per 

annum ;  but  of  course  in  order  to  enable  the  average  of  schools 

to  do  this,  the  maximum   grant    obtainable    by  any   one  school 

must  be  higher  than  lOs.  per  child,  and    we  recommend  that  it 

never  be  allowed  to  exceed   155.     Not  many  schools,  however, 

would   ever    attain    this    maximum,    and    an  average    grant    of 

105.    per    child    over    schools    with    an    average    attendance    of 

1,500,000  children  Avould  not  be  exceeded  in  many  years.     If 

half  of  this  sum  were  thrown  on  the  local  taxation  of  the  country,  ^jx  payment 

the  payment  from  the  rates  would  be  5s.  per  child,  or  375,000/.  fiom  the  rates. 

In  addition  to  tliis   the  salaries  of  the   examiners,  their  travelling 

expenses,  clerks'  expenses  for  the  additional  duties  thrown  upon 

the    clerks    of  the   peace    and    county  treasurers,  and    a    certain 

amount  of  expense  for  printing,  would  have  to  be  provided  from 

the  rates.     Allowing  three  examiners  for  every  county  in  England 

and  Wales,  these  expenses  would  stand  thus  : — 

£ 
Salaries  of  156  examiners  at  150/.           -         -     23,400 
Travelling  expenses  of  examiners             -         -     20,000 
Clerks,  &c. 10,000 


£53,400 


Thus  the  total  amount  chargeable  on  the  rates  from  all  these 

payments  would  not  for  several  years  exceed  428,400/.    Assuming 

the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  England  to  be  about 

86,000,000/.,  a  rate  of  1^^.  would  raise  about  41-7,000/.,  which  is 

above  the  amount  required.      Supposing  the  bulk  of  the  schools  Ultimate 

T-t    1  .111  PI  1  amount  of  rate. 

should  become  qualmed  to  avail  themselves  ot  the  grant,  and 
taking  the  increase  of  the  population  into  account,  the  local  grant 
might  reach  an  average  of  5s.  per  child  for  2,000,000  children, 
which  would  raise  the  whole  local  expenditure  to  about  560,000/. 
or  something  more  than  a  rate  of  l^d. 

The    annual    grants  to    be    given    upon    inspection,    together  (2)  Payment 
with  several  other  items,  would  still  remain  chargeable  to  State 
funds.     The  most  important  of  these  would  be  building  grants, 
inspection,  grants   to   training  colleges,  and    office  expenses    in 
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Pakt  I.       Lontlon.       The   building  grants   will   decrease    slowly,    and     we 
Chap.  G.       ni!»y  :dlv)w  for  tlieni  100,000/.;  for  inspection  there  wdl  probably 

be  an  increase  of  one-half,  or  60.000/.  ;  the  office  expenses  are 

17,000/.;  and  about  75,000/.  will  be  required  by  the  training 
colleges,  so  that  the  amount  of  public  assistance  to  be  given  to 
popular  education  will  not  exceed  for  several  years  the  following 
estimate: — 

Estimate  of  Public  Expenditure  on  the  Education  of 
1,500,000  Children. 

From  General  Taxation. 

£ 
Grants  for  annual  maintenance         -  -    375,000 

Building  grants      -  -  -  -    100,000 

Inspection  -  .  .  -      60,000 

Truining  colleges    -  •  -  -      75,000 

Office         -----      17,000 
Miscellaneous,  say  -  -  _        3,000 


630,000 


From  Local  Taxation. 

£ 
Grants  towards  annual  maintenance  -    375,000 

Expenses  of  management  and  examination      53,400 


428,400 


^1,058,400 

Proposed  in-  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  repeat  that  in  calculating  the  ex- 

teachers,  penses  of  schools,  we  have  estimated  the  proper  number  of  pupil- 

teachers  as  greater  than  at  present.  One  pupil-teacher  for  every 
30  children  seems  to  us  the  smallest  number  which  can  work  a 
school  with  thorough  efficiency.  The  original  scheme  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  contemplated  one  for  every  25.  And 
when  the  number  was  raised  from  25  to  40,  it  was  with  the  hope 
that  the  schools  would  themselves  in  time  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  of  course  increases  the  cost  of  education,  for  pupil-teachers 
cost  on  an  average  15/.  a  year  each;  but  then  undoubtedly  they 
constitute  the  most  successful  feature  of  the  present  system. 

To  the  above  estimate  must  be  added  the  2;rant  to  ni2;ht  schools. 
The  amount  of  this  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  calculate.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  night  schools  should  be  multiplied ;  but 
the  assistance  they  Avill  demand  from  Government  is  rather 
organization  than  pecuniary  support. 

It  should  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  we  shall  endeavour 
in  a  subsequent  part  (Part  V.)  of  our  Keport  to  show  that  con- 
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sldera,ble  assistance  may  be  derived  from  tlie  charities    under  an       p^rt  L 
improved  system  of  adtninistration.     In  places  where  the  charities       q^      g 

can  be  made  sufficient,  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  whose  hands         

we  propose  to  place  all  these  funds,  may  ultimately  withdraw  its 
aid. 


SECTION  VI. 

Inspection. 

In  the  4th  Chapter  we  have  described  the  advantages  with  which  Utility  of  in- 
periodical   inspection  of  the   schools  is  accompanied,  and  we   have 
shown  what  are  the  limits  of  its  utility. 

The   onh'^  point  which  calls  for  remark    is  its   denominational  ^^^  denomi- 
,  national  cha- 

character.  racter. 

The  Inspectors  of  Church  of  England  schools  are  always  in 
fact  clergymen.  The  rule  upon  the  subject  is  contained  in 
an  Order  of  Council  that  no  Inspector  is  to  be  appointed  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  who  may 
at  any  time  annul  the  appointment,  by  revoking  his  consent. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  ^Vesleyan  Com- 
mittee of  Education,  and  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 
have  each  a  similar  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors 
by  whom  their  schools  are  to  be  inspected.  The  practical 
result  of  this  is  that  there  are  three  distinct  sets  of  Inspectors, 
one  composed  of  clergymen  for  the  Church  of  England,  another 
composed  of  laymen  for  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Jews,  and 
a  third  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  Is  thus  a  threefold  division  of  the  country  into  districts. 
The  districts  of  the  Church  of  England  Inspectors  on  account 
of  their  number  are  of  a  comparatively  convenient  size,  but  the 
others  are  very  large,  and  involve  some  additional  expense  and 
some  loss  of  time  in  travelling.  There  are  only  three  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors,  and  the  whole  country  is  divided  between 
them. 

The  Inspectors   of  the   Church  of  England   inquire    into    the  Inspection  into 
1 ,  1        .  .  .  -1  11      religious  m- 

religious  as  well  as  the   secular  instruction  given  ni  the  schools,  struction. 

The  Inspectors  of  other  schools  do  not. 

The  adoption  of  a  local  Instead  of  a  denominational  distribution 

of  Inspectors  would  have  advantages  in  point  of  convenience  and 

economy.     But  we  cannot  recommend  such  a  measure,  because  we 

feel  convinced  that  the  managers  of  a  great  majority  of  schools 

would  object  to  being  placed  under  the  Inspector  p;-  Jii^amincr  of  a 
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Part  I.       different  communion  from  their  own.     Neither  do  we  propose  to 

Chap.  6.      disturb  the  existing  regulations  on  the  appointment  of  Inspectors, 

as  tliey  are  considered  of  importance   by  the   different  religious 

communities,  and  as  they  are  not  used  in  an  illiberal  spirit. 

Views  of  the  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  be  inquired  into 

Commission  in  ^    ^j^^  Inspectors,  however,  the  majority  of  us  think  that  the  rule 
regard  to  it.  ^  ^  i     i  i      • 

should  be  made  uniform,  and  that  the  mqun-ies  oi  the  Inspectors 

should  be  confined  in  all  cases  to  the  secular  instruction  ;  leaving 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  secured  and  inquired  into  by  the 
authorities  of  the  religious  communities  to  which  the  school 
belongs.  The  Church  of  EnMand  schools  would  then  be  in  the 
same  position  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters.  Their  religious  instruction  would  be  inquired 
into  by  members  of  their  own  Church,  an  inquiry  which  the 
majority  think  might  be  appropriately  and  safely  left  to  Diocesan 
Inspectors.  The  minority  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They  think 
that  to  prohibit  the  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  from  examining  religious  teaching  in  Church  of  England 
schools,  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  attended  Avith 
serious  evils,  and  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to  injure  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  schools.  In  their  judgment  there  is  no 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  Diocesan  Inspection  can  be  armed 
with  such  power  and  authority  as  to  make  it  safe  to  dispense  with 
the  religious  inspection  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  We  have  discussed  the  question  among  ourselves  at  the 
length  which  its  great  importance  deserves.  As  it  is  one  which 
has  long  been  before  the  public,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
No  recommen-  state  the  arguments  on  either  side ;  and  as  we  are  nearly  equally 
divided,  we  abstain  from  making  any  recommendation  on  the 
subject. 

SECTION  VII. 

Books,  Maps,  Diagrams,  &c. 

The  book  department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  still 
remains  to  be  considered.  The  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
are  more  dependent  than  those  of  the  higher  schools  on  the 
quality  of  the  books.  The  Committee  of  Council  has  not 
necrlected  this  important  department  of  the  subject.  It  issues 
a  list,  bringing  elementary  books  of  all  kinds  before  the  notice 
of  managers,  and  by  grants  of  money  assists  in  the  purchase 
of  them.  In  its  printed  circuliU'  on  this  subject  it  states, 
"that  while   by  the  aid   of  religious  associations  the  managers 
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"  of  elementary  schools  have  generally  been  enabled  to  procure      Tart  I. 
"  a  sufficient  supply  of  Bibles  and  books  of  religious  instruction,      Chap.  6. 

"  other  lesson  books  have  often   been  either  wanting  or  very         

"  scantily  furnished ;  and  this  evil  has  been  increasingly  lelt  since  made  by  the 
"  the  standard  of  instruction  has  been  raised  by  the  operation  Coranu.tee  of 

''  ^  Council  to 

"  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  August  and  December  1846.  The  provide  good 
"  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  therefore  acceded  to  *^  °  ° 
"  an  almost  universal  sense  of  the  importance  of  introducing  a 
"  better  supply  of  such  lesson  books  in  addition  to  the  books  of 
'*  religious  instruction,  and  have  determined  to  make  grants  for 
"  this  purpose."  It  proceeds  to  state,  "that  the  difficulty  oi 
"  school  managers  does  not  consist  in  providing  the  means  of 
"  reference  to  works  of  a  comparatively  expensive  character,  but 
**  in  putting  class  books  into  the  hands  of  each  scholar,  and 
"  furnishing  the  school  with  large  maps  and  diagrams  for  class 
"  teaching  ;  it  is  to  such  works  that  my  Lords  have  desired  to 
"  confine  the  list."  Publishers  of  the  books,  maps,  and  diagrams 
included  in  the  schedules  allow  a  discount  averaging  about  40 
per  cent,  to  those  schools  which  purchase  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  towards  the  purchase  at  the  Regulations. 
reduced  prices,  grants  are  made  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  scholar, 
according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year 
preceding  the  application  ;  provided  that  no  less  than  20d  per 
scholar  be  subscribed,  on  the  part  of  the  school,  to  meet  such 
grants.  Evening  schools  in  connexion  with  day  schools  and  normal 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  grants  ;  and  evening 
schools  not  annexed  to  day  schools  and  schoolmasters'  associations 
may  apply  for  books  at  the  reduced  prices,  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  may  receive  a  grant.  Books,  &c.,  may  be  applied 
for  once  a  year  at  the  reduced  prices  ;  but  grants  in  aid  are  not 
made  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  The  books  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  teachers  and  pupils  at  the  reduced  prices  ;  and 
whenever  there  is  a  grant  an  allowance  in  proportion  must 
be  made  to  the  masters  and  scholars  purchasing  the  books. 
The  name  of  every  teacher  and  scholar  buying  a  book  must 
be  written,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  school,  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover  and  on  the  title  page  of  the  book.  In  compiling 
the  list  the  Committee  of  Council  take  as  its  basis  the  works 
submitted  to  them  by  educational  publishers  and  societies. 
They  reserve  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  rejection,  which  is  exer- 
cised on  two  grounds ;  (1,)  the  unsuitableness  of  the  work 
for  elementary  education ;  (2,)  its  belonging  to  a  class  too 
numerous    to    be    comprised  within      the  limits    of    the   list. 
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Part  I.       Amonm-  tlie   principal  classes  of  works   excluded   are  works    in 
Chap.  6.      ancient   liistory,  ancient  and   modern  languages,  biography,  his- 

torical  and  geographical  accounts   of  separate    countries,  other 

than  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  reading  lesson  books  not 
forming  part  of  a  series  ;  collections  of  vocal  music  unaccom- 
panied by  instruction. 

The  list  undergoes  constant  revision,  and  any  book  which  has 
been  on  it  for  three  years,  and  has  during  that  time  failed  to  get 
into  use,  is  struck  ofi". 

The  Committee  of  Council,  in  the  circular  accompanying  their 
list  of  books,  guard  themselves,  as  far  as  words  can  guard  them, 
against  the  assumption  of  anything  like  a  censorship,  or  the 
recommendation  of  any  particular  books.  Tlieir  principle, 
which  is  clearly  enough  laid  down,  is,  to  place  on  their  list  all 
books  not  excluded  either  by  the  inappropriateness  of  the  subject, 
or  by  the  inundation  of  books  of  the  same  description ;  and  to 
retain  on  the  list  every  book  once  placed  there,  unless  its 
fixilure  to  sell,  after  three  years'  experience,  shall  have  practically 
condemned  it. 
Effects  re-  But  though  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  clear, 

suiting  from  ^^  jg  impossible  that  a  Government  list  should  not  involve  some 
tative  selection,  of  the  consequences  of  an  authoritative  selection,  both  in  the  way 
of  sanction  and  of  condemnation.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  books 
known  to  contain  errors,  and  therefore,  in  their  present  state,  to 
be  unfit  for  use  in  schools,  are,  in  effect,  to  some  extent  maintained 
in  circulation  by  the  Government  which,  as  it  repudiates  all  cen- 
sorship, is  unable  to  condemn  and  remove  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  classes  of  books,  such  as  reading  books  not  forming 
parts  of  a  series,  continuous  narratives,  and  biographies,  are 
unavoidably  kept  out  of  sight  and  discountenanced  by  rules  of 
exclusion  the  only  object  of  wliich  is  to  confine  the  list  within 
feasible  bounds. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  list  has  hitherto  tended  to 
enlarge  the  repertory  of  school  books  by  introducing  to  managers 
works  of  intrinsic  merit,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might 
proceed  ;  but  the  point  has  now  probably  been  reached  at  which, 
this  good  object  having  been  effected,  the  list,  from  the  necessary 
exclusion  of  large  classes  of  works,  will  begin  to  restrict  the 
repertory  of  books  rather  than  to  enlarge  it. 

The  machinery  of  this  department  must  be  very  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  grant  administered.  The  whole  grant  last  year 
was  5,6831.  To  administer  this  sum,  there  is  a  separate  office  in 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  with  a  staft'  of  clerks.  Messrs. 
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Longman's  agency  for  collecting,  packing,  and  transmitting  the       Part  I. 
books  amounted  to  1,000/.  Chap.  6. 

The  arrangement  we  shall  propose  with  regard  to  the  annual         

grant  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  special  grant  on  this 
account.  Booksellers  will,  no  doubt,  allow  the  same  discount 
to  managers  of  schools  which  they  now  allow  to  Government ; 
and  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  circulate  good  lists  of  school 
books,  and  to  make  all  desirable  arrangements  for  agency,  the 
expense  of  which  is  now  incvirred  by  the  Government. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  topic  without  pointing  out  the  great  Great  service 
services  which  may  yet  be  rendered  to  popular  education  by  rlndere"^!^^^ 
persons  possessing  the  peculiar  talent  of  writing  good   books  for  education  by 
children.    Those  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  though  children?  ^  *^^ 
many  of   them   possess    considerable   merit,  leave  much    to    be 
desired.     This  remark   is    true   with    regard    to    reading   books 
especially.     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  reading  is  the  most 
elementary  of  all  subjects  of  instruction,  yet  it  is  plain  that  to 
read  with  Intelligence,   correctness,   and  taste  is  a  rare  accom- 
plishment,  even  among  the  most  highly  educated  classes,  and 
that    it  is    impossible    a    child    can    attain    this    faculty   unless 
the  book  used  is  thoroughly  suited  to   its  understanding,   and 
calculated  to  awaken  its  interest. 

The  Irish  reading-books  are  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  their 
cheapness  and  completeness  as  a  series  have  rendered  theirintro- 
duction  into  the  schools  of  this  country  alniost  an  era  in  popular 
education.  Yet  schoolmasteis  have  reason  to  complain  that  the 
books  of  this  series  abound  with  words,  needlessly  introduced,  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  child  ;  that  the  poetry  is  taken 
from  inferior  sources  ;  that  dry  outlines  of  grammar  and  geography 
(subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  a  separate  form)  are  un- 
suitably introduced  ;  that  the  history  is  epitome,  destitute  of 
picturesqueness,  and  incapable  of  striking  the  imagination  and 
awakening  the  sentiments  of  a  child.  The  fifth  book  is  greatly 
taken  up  with  science  in  a  form  too  technical  for  the  purpose. 
If  science  is  to  be  taught  by  means  of  reading  books,  care  must 
be  taken  to  translate  it  into  familiar  language,  and  to  enlist  the 
child's  curiosity  by  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  life. 
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Taut  II. 


PART  II. 


Education  of  Pauper  Children. 


We  sLall  consider  the  education  of  pauper  children  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

I. — Tlie  education  of  pauper  children  in  workhouses. 
II. — The  education  of  pauper  children  in  district  and  separate 

schools. 
III. — The  education  of  outdoor  pauper  children. 
IV. — Conclusions. 


Education  of 
children  in 
worlvliouses 
under  Poor 
Law  Amend- 
ment Act. 

Order  of  Poor 
Law  Board, 
Art.  114. 


Practical  re- 
sult to  children 
educated  in 
■workhouses 
under  Boards 
of  Guardians. 


I. 

The  Education  of  Children  in  Workhouses. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  directed  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  regulate  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  work- 
houses.  In  obedience  to  this  enactment,  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
by  their  consolidated  order,  Article  114,  ordered  that — 

"  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse  shall, 
"  for  three  working  hours  at  least  every  day,  be  instructed  in 
"  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the 
"  Christian  religion ;  and  such  other  instruction  shall  be  imparted 
"  to  them  as  may  fit  them  for  service  and  train  them  to  habits 
"  of  usefulness,  industry,  and  virtue." 

The  practical  result  of  the  provision  in  the  Act,  and  of  the 
order  made  in  consequence  of  it,  was  to  leave  the  education  of 
pauper  children  to  be  conducted  in  the  workhouses  under  the 
authority  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  evils  of  workhouse 
education  arising  from  the  contamination  of  the  children  by 
intercourse  with  the  adult  paupers  ;  the  absence  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  industrial  training  ;  the  habit  contracted  by  the 
children,  of  regarding  the  workhouse  as  a  home,  and  pauperism 
as  an  inheritance,  soon  forced  themselves  on  public  attention 
In  a  volume,  on  the  training  of  pauper  children,  published  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1841,  these  evils  are  pointed  out, 
and  they  are  insisted  on  by  all  the  witnesses  whose  experience 
entitles  them  to  speak  on  the  subject.     The  following  selections 
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from  the  volume  just  referred  to,  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of     Part  II. 
Poor  Law  Schools,  the  oral  evidence  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  and  the 
written  answers  of  witnesses  who  have  answered  our  circular  of 
questions,  illustrate  their  character. 

In  their  volume  on  the  training  of  pauper  children,  the  Poor  Poor  Law 

T  ^  .     .  *  Commissiouers 

Law  L/ommissionei's  say,* —  on  evils  ^f 

Though  our  Assistant  Commissioners  describe  in  their  reports  gdycation. 
many  improvements  Avhicli  have  been  eiFected  in  the  management  of 
the  schools  for  pauper  children,  as  compared  with  the  corruption  to 
which  these  children  were  exposed  in  the  workhouses  of  parishes  and 
incorporations  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
and  the  almost  invariable  neglect  even  of  instruction  then  prevalent, 
yet  they  advert  to  various  considerations  of  general  policy,  showing 
it  to  be  undesirable  that  the  pauper  children  should  be  reared  in  work- 
houses. 

The  moral  and  religious  influences  of  education  are  not,  we  fear,  -g^^  moral 
without  many  obstructions  when  the  school  is  within  the  workhouse,  influence  of 
even  when  it  is  conducted  by  an  efficient  teacher  ;  but  under  ordinary  workhouses, 
circumstances,  when  the  deficiencies  of  the  schoolmaster  are  combined 
with  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  associations  inseparable  from 
residence  in  a  workhouse  inhabited  by  a  class  whose  indigence  is  often 
the  sign  of  a  low  moral  condition,  we  are  convinced  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  beneficial  influence  from  the  school  on  the  future 
characters  and  habits  of  the  children,  and  we  fear  much  evil  and  disaster 
may  ensue.  The  children  in  workhouses,  even  in  those  in  which  the 
classification  is  maintained  with  the  greatest  strictness,  are  more  or  less 
associated  with  the  women.  The  adult  single  women  in  the  house  have 
often  children  whom  they  are  of  course  permitted  to  see,  and  the  girls 
cannot  learn  any  domestic  duty  without  coming  occasionally  in 
contact  -with  this  class,  who  are  much  employed  in  household  work. 
Such  associations,  even  where  much  vigilance  exists,  are,  we  are  con- 
vinced, polluting.  A  workhouse  cannot,  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
classification,  be  made  a  place  in  which  young  girls  can  be  removed 
from  the  chances  of  corruption.  These  evils  are  faithfully  represented 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Tufnell  and  of  our  other  Assistant  Commissioners. 

In  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  made  in  1852,  eleven  Mr.  Tufeell's 
years  after  the  publication  of  this,  Mr.  Tufnell  says,! — 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  penetrate  into  what  I  may  call  the  inner  Description  of 
life  of  a  workhouse  school,   and  trace  out  from  genuine  sources  the  a  workhouse 
working  of  the   system.     On   this  account  I  am  induced  to  insert  the  school  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  an  intelligent  work- 
house teacher.     The  school  to  which  it  refers  is  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
workhouses  of  the  south  of  England  ;  and  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
character  of  the  district,  or  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house, 
nor  any  indication  that  would  lead  an  inquirer  to  conclude  that  the  case 
was  anywise  exceptional  : — 

"  In   compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  an  account  of  the 
union  school  which  I  have  conducted  a  little  more  than  six  months. 


*  Rep.  1841,  pp.  vii.-x,  t  Min.  1852-3,  pp.  51,  52. 
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Part  II. 


Bad  morals  of 
boys. 


Bad  instruc- 
tion. 


Dr.  Temple's 
report  as  to 
■workhouse 
schools. 


Schools  destroy 
spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. 


Miss  L.  Twin- 
ing's  evidence 
as  to  effects  of 
■workhouse 
training  on 
girls. 

Immorality. 


"  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  state  in  which  I  found  tlic  school. 
It  appears  that  the  boys  had  for  years  foi'med  habits  of  lying,  stealinjj. 
and  destroying  property,  and  that  their  morals  were  not  merely  neglected, 
but  actually  con-upted  by  those  who  should  have  fitted  them  for  virtuous 
and  res))ect;'lih'  living.  I  have  now  under  my  care  some  of  the  boys 
who  carried  on  a  system  of  burglary  for  three  years  undetected,  and  who 
wi're  in  the  habit  of  usinij  the  vilest  language  imaginable  to  their  teacher 
when  i-eprimanded  by  him. 

"  The  instruction  given  in  the  school  seems  to  have  Ijecnof  the  most 
meagre  kind.  It  does  not  apjiear  that  any  attention  whatever  had  been 
paid  to  the  smaller  boys.  A  few  of  the  bigger  boys  could  read  tolerably 
well,  but  could  not  understand  Avhat  they  read  ;  they  could  repeat  the 
Church  Catechism  by  rote ;  they  could  write  in  copybooks  ;  live  of 
them  professed  to  do  sums  in  reduction,  and  two  professed  to  know 
vulgar  fractions.  Yet  there  was  not  one  l)oy  in  the  whole  school  Avho 
understood  numeration,  or  who  could  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition  well. 

In  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the  following  illustra- 
tion is  given  by  Dr.  Temple  of  the  character  of  workhouse 
training,  as  an  instance  of  the  discouragements  to  which  teachers 
in  workhouse  schools  are  subject.     He  says, — 

The  workhouses  are  such  as  to  ruin  the  effect  of  most  of  their  teach- 
ing. "  I  think,"  writes  one  of  the  teachers,  "the  boys  in  this  union  will 
never  be  dispauperised  ;  they  have  to  mix  with  the  men,  most  of  Avhom 
are  '  gaol  birds.'  I  have  found  them  talking  to  the  boys  about,  the  gaol, 
and  of  '  bright  fellows  finding  their  way  to  the  gaol.'  "  Another  says, 
"  I  really  can  do  nothing  of  any  good  in  this  place  ;  the  guardians  will 
not  give  any  land  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  dull  deadening  wool-picking 
goes  on,  and  I  have  to  sit  sucking  my  fingers.  What  shall  I  do,  sir  ? 
I  cannot  train  the  children.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  tell  these 
boys  to  be  industrious,  and  to  cultivate  a  proper  spirit  of  independence, 
and  then,  after  they  have  done  schooling,  to  turn  tliem  adrift,  with  no 
chance  whatever  of  being  able  to  earn  an  honest  living.  I  should  be 
glad,  sir,  if  you  coidd  place  me  in  some  station  where  there  is  some  real 
work  to  be  done,  I  do  not  care  of  how  rough  a  character."  "  Nothing 
can  be  done  while  the  boys  are  in  the  union,"  says  another.  "  The 
common  topic  of  conversation  among  the  children  is  the  arrival  of  the 
women  of  the  toAvn  to  be  confined  here,"  says  another.  Another,  writing 
from  a  union  where  the  boys  Avork  in  the  field  Avith  the  men,  remarks, 
"  My  work  of  three  weeks  is  ruined  in  as  many  minutes." 

With  regard  to  the  girls,  the  following  is  the  evidence  of  Miss 

L.  Twining  in  her  answers  to  our  written  questions.    Speaking 

of  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  a  small  workhouse  in  the  midland 

counties,  she  observes,* — 

This  small  workhouse  illustrated  another  evil  I  have  alluded  to  ;  these 
girls  were  taught  household  work  necessarily  in  coranmnication  Avith  the 
adults,  and  learnt  the  care  and  management  of  babies  in  company  Avith 
their  unmarried  mothers,  and  it  Avas  impossible  to  avoid  it,  if  the  girls 
ever  Avent  beyond  the  limits  of  their  school.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
fatal  risk  than  for  these  girls,  just  going  out  into  the  liberty  of  the  Avorld 
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Cfriendless  and  without  protection)  to  see  constantly  before  them  these      Paut  IT. 
women  with  their  babies  ;  the  workhouse  seems  their  recognized  home;  "~~~ 

thej  have  (mostly)  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  nurse  their  babies  by  a 
good  fire  and  gossip  with  each  other.  There  is  no  pretence  at  its  being 
a  place  of  penance  or  hard.ship,  no  one  reproves  them  or  endeavours  to 
make  them  see  their  sin  ;  why  should  not  these  girls  go  and  do  like- 
wise ?  and  so  of  course  they  do,  and  a  constant  supply  is  kept  up. 

She  adds, — 

A  most  fatal  error  is  that  of  mixing  up  children  admitted  for  very  Evils  o^asso- 
short  periods  with  the  more  permanent  ones  ;  such  a  practice  should  ciating  casual 
not  be  tolerated.     In  the  large  district  schools  it  is  endeavoured  to  withpermanent 
obviate  this  evil,  but  even  there  it  is  not  completely  done,  the  orphans  I'^^^'^^s. 
and  permanent  children  being  in  no  case  entirely  separate  from  those 
Avho  stay  only  a  few  months. 

In  workhouse  schools  it  is  not  attempted,  and  bitter  are  the  com- 
plaints I  hear  from  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  on  this  point.  The 
children  of  tramps  or  of  anyone  entering  the  house  are  placed  in  the 
school,  and  bring  in  with  them  evil  enough  to  undo  all  the  good  that 
the  teachers  have  been  labouring  to  instil  into  their  scholars  ;  school- 
mistresses who  have  the  confidence  of  their  scholars,  learn  a  good  deal 
of  this  instruction  that  is  imparted,  and  shudder  to  find  the  depravity 
of  it ;  or  what  is  perhaps  as  bad,  these  children  with  parents  7nust  go 
out  with  them  whenever  they  leave  the  house,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  possible  power  to  prevent  these  mothers  or 
fathers  taking  their  discharge, — going  out  i^erhaps  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
may  be  on  pretence  of  seeking  for  work,  or  more  possibly  to  attend  a 
iieighbouring  fair.  I  have  been  told  the  kind  of  stories  these  children 
then  bring  back  with  them. 

A  good  schoolmistress  was  asked  why  she  seemed  so  depressed  and  Discourage- 
spiritless  about  her  Avork  in  a  workhouse  school  ;  and  she  said  it  was  mentofgood 
because  she  felt  she  was  training  up  the  girls  for  a  life  of  vice  and  *^^^chers. 
depravity  ;    it  was    impossible    under    existing   circumstances  that    it 
should  be  otherwise  ;  one  after  another  went  out  to  carry  on  the  lessons 
she  had  learnt  from  the  adults,  and  she  returned  like  them,  ruined  and 
degraded,  to  be  a  life-long  pauper. 

Mr.  Cumin  says,* — 

It  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  lying,  low  cunning,  Bad  moral 
laziness,  insubordination,  and  profligacy  which  characterize  the  pauper  state  of  pauper 
class  in  workhouses  ;  and  this  spirit  naturally  infects  the  mass  of  poor  children  m 
childroi  who  are  born  and  bred  up  in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere.  ^°'^.    °'^^^^  ° 
The  master  of  the  Bedminster  union,   where   old   and   young    work  Plymouth, 
together  in  the  garden,  told  me  that  he  could  observe  a  marked  deterio- 
ration in  them  after  they  come  away  from  such  out-door  work.     More- 
over, I  had  a  list  furnished  to  me  by  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the 
Plymouth  workhouse  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  the  union.     This 
return,  as  far  as  possible,  showed  what  had  become  of  each  individual 
child.     Of  74  girls,  I  found  that  no  fewer  than  37  had  returned  to  the 
workhouse  ;   and  of  56  boys,   10  or  12  had  returned,  many  of  them 
several  times Lastly,  I  find  upon  looking  over  the  list 
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furnished,  that  out  of  the  74  girls,  only  13  are  known  to  be  doing  well, 
and  of  the  56  hoys,  only  18.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this 
confirms  the  general  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  condition 
of  the  girls  is  worse  than  that  of  the  boys. 

The  bad  influences  of  workhouses  are  not  confined  to  the 
formation  of  vicious  habits.  They  have  an  even  stronger  and 
better  marked  tendency  to  produce  helplessness,  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  independence  of  character,  than  to  encourage  vice. 
Mr.  Cumin  gives  the  following  description  of  the  workhouse 
schools  wliich  came  under  his  observation  :* — 

I  know  nothing  more  pathetic  than  a  workhouse  school.  No  human 
creatures  ought  to  excite  a  more  lively  sympathy.  Without  home, 
without  parents,  often  without  a  single  friend,  they  are  alone  in  the 
world  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Whilst  one  of  the  pauper  nurses 
atBedminster  was  sorting  the  infants  in  order  to  distinguish  the  orphans 
and  the  deserted  from  the  rest,  I  asked  the  name  of  one  that  was  rolling 
about  the  floor.  "  Fanny  Step,"  was  the  reply.  Why  "  Fanny  Step," 
I  rejoined.  "  Because,  sir,  she  was  found  on  a  door-step."  Such  is  the 
history  of  many  a  workhouse  girl.  Doomed  by  necessity  never  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  familiar  word,  home — cut  off  from  the  exercise  of 
the  ordinary  affections — many  of  them  diseased  in  body  and  feeble  in 
mind — these  poor  children  exhibit  little  of  the  vigour  and  joyousness  of 
youth.  Listless  and  subservient  in  manner,  they  seem  to  be  broken 
down  by  misfortune  before  they  have  entered  upon  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  a  child  brought  up  from  its  infancy  in  the 
workhouse  ;  but  the  following  anecdote  may  help  to  realize  it  : — I 
was  examining  the  Bedminster  workhouse  boys  in  reading,  and  we 
came  to  the  expression,  "  They  broke  up  their  household,"  I  inquired 
its  meaning.  The  boy  stared,  and  the  chaplain  whispered  to  me,  "You 
need  not  ask  him  that,  for  he  never  had  a  home."  Another  boy  who 
had  not  been  born  in  the  house  at  once  explained  the  phrase.  Struck 
with  this,  I  determined  to  put  the  question  in  another  workhouse.  I 
was  in  the  girls'  school-room  at  Stoke,  and  I  desired  the  mistress  to 
select  a  girl  Avho  had  been  born  in  the  workhouse,  and  another  who  had 
just  come  in.  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  girl  who  had  never  been 
out  of  the  workhouse,  "  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  '  A  man 
broke  up  his  household?' "  upon  which  she  answered  that  the  house 
had  been  broken  into  by  robbers.  She  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
crime.  The  other  girl,  who  had  lately  come  in,  at  once  ansAvered, 
"  He  sold  his  furniture  and  left  the  house." 

He  thus  describes  the  efifect  of  this  state  of  mind  in  after  life : — 

One  of  the  most  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  pauper  children  being 
brought  up  in  close  contact  with  adult  paupers  is  this,  that  the  child 
loses  all  desire  to  earn  its  own  living,  and  is  content  to  spend  its  days 
in  a  workhouse.  This  is  especially  the  case  where,  as  in  Plymouth, 
industrial  training  forms  no  part  of  the  education.  Boys  who  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  handle  a  spade,  and  girls  who  have  never 
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been  accustomed  to  scrub  the  floors,  naturally  rebel  when  they  are  put  ■Pai't  II. 
to  such  work.  They  sigh  for  the  workhouse,  in  which  they  can  spend 
their  lives  in  eating,  sleeping,  reading,  and  play.  In  one  year  in 
Plymouth  workhouse,  I  was  told,  that  an  average  of  one  child  every 
fortnight  left  service  to  return  to  the  workhouse.  Some  of  those 
tradesmen  who  had  taken  union  boys  as  apprentices  told  me  that  it  took 
several  years  before  they  acquired  the  desire  for  independence — the 
wish  to  earn  their  own  bread  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  the  union  appren- 
tice would  threaten  to  return  to  the  workhouse  the  moment  his  master 
found  fault  with  him  or  projiosed  to  punish  him. 

In  another  part  of  a  report*  already  quoted,  Mr.  Tufnell  says, 
of  a  particular  workhouse  which  he  describes  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  system  : — 

Instead  of  dispauperizing  the  children,  it  nursed  them   for  the  able-  Subsequent 
bodied  men's  yard   and  the   county  prison.     The  following  statement  career  of 
was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  able-bodied  men,  aged  21,  who  has  him-  cnildren  edu- 
self  been  in  the  school.     Replying   to  my  questions,   he  counted  38  Gouges 
besides  himself  who  had  gone  from  the  school  to  the  able-bodied  class. 
Of  these  39,  two  are  transported  for  10  years,  four  for  15  years,  and  one 
for  20  years  ;  twelve  have  been  imprisoned,  and  only  seven  are  doing 
pretty  well.     Some  of  these  39  are  still  almost  permanently  chargeable. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the   boys  were  kept  in  the  school  until  they 
were  too  old  for   it,  and  too   old  to  be  put  into  situations,  such  as  are 
usually   obtained  by  lads  from  school.     No  boy  ought  to  be  in  a  union 
after  he  has  turned  13. 

Mr.  Hedley  observes  :t — 

Though  industrial  training  makes  the  workhouse  boy  fitter  for  trade  Pauper  boys 
or  labour  than  he  would  be  without  it,  he  cannot  compete  with  the  *^°  ^^^  make 
labourer's  child  brought  up  at  home.     The  workhouse  boy  at  the  best  ^^^^  labourers, 
is  not  sought  after  by  the  farmer.     He  has   learnt   to  handle  a  spade, 
but  he  has   never  handled  harness,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  farmyard, 
and  he  is  not  inured  to  weather.     No  system  of  industrial  training  can 
give  boys  that  handiness  which  they  acquire  in  real  work.     Few  boys 
from  the  workhouse  obtain  places  as  farm  labourers  ;  nearly  all  are 
apprenticed  to  a  trade. 

The  following  letter  from  a  pauper  lad,  although  written  some 
years  ago,  gives  a  lively  illustration  of  the  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations : — 

Sir,  Wells  Union,  February  24,  1850. 

To  write  to  you  I  have  intended  this  last  month  ;  I  mean  to  find  IllustratloE. 
out  which  way  I  am  to  turn.  I  am  the  boy,  William  Jones  by  name, 
that  came  before  you  about  two  months  ago,  the  19th  of  December 
last,  1849.  I  am  now  in  my  18th  year  of  my  age  ;  and  for  these  11 
years  I  have  been  an  inmate  in  the  Union,  and  for  these  four  years 
past  I  have  been  seeking  for  a  situation,  but  I  find  it  of  no  use.  I 
have  been  very  well  educated  the  time  I  have  been  to  school ;  I  can 
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Part  II.       I'cad,  niul  write  a  p;ooil  hand,  as  well  as  any  of  the  boys,  and  why 

should   I  he   kept  iu  this   place  ?     If  I  stay  here  till  they  get  me  a 

situation  I  shall  be  entirely  ruined.  I  wish  to  state  my  case  to 
you  because  I  shouhl  not  have  any  noise.  If  they  get  me  a  place  of 
farmers'  service,  I  should  be  of  no  use,  no  more  than  a,  child  four 
years  of  age.  I  can  neither  milk,  plough,  reap,  nor  sow,  nor  anything 
of  that  business.  I  went  to  Cosely  about  a  fortnight  ago,  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
to  get  a  situation  ;  he  ask  me  whether  I  could  do  anything  of  the 
plowing  ?  I  did  not  knoAV  anything  about  it  ;  I  could  not  tell  him  I 
did,  as  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse.  Sir,  to  tell  you  the 
whole  of  my  case,  I  am  actually  ashamed  to  see  me  here.  If  I  stay 
here  another  twelvemonth  I  shall  be  an  object  of  oppression  all  the 
days  of  my  life. 

I  I'emain,  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         William  Jones. 


Suggestion  of 
Poor  Law 
Inquiry  Com- 
missioners. 


Not  adopted ; 
illustration  of 
the  conse- 
quences. 


Children  brought  up  in  workhouses  come  to  regard  them  as 
their  homes,  and  this  was  pointed  out  and  a  remedy  was  proposed 
for  it  by  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners.  They  proposed, 
instead  of  one  large  workhouse  for  a  union  under  one  roof,  four 
smaller  workhouses  for  the  aged,  the  children,  the  able-bodied 
males,  and  the  able-bodied  females.  "  The  children,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  "  who  enter  a  workhouse,  quit  it,  if  they  ever 
"  quit  it,  corrupted  where  they  were  well  disposed,  and  hardened 
"  where  they  were  vicious." 

Unhappily  this  advice  has  been  disregarded.  A  great  number 
of  large  workhouses  have  been  built  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  children  under  the  same  roof  In  other  unions,  where  a 
separate  building  for  the  children  has  been  erected,  it  is  near  the 
union  house.  Mr.  Senior  visited  last  year  the  Avorkhouse  at  South- 
ampton. The  building  appropriated  to  the  children  is  distinct,  but 
is  separated  from  that  containing  the  adults  only  by  the  street. 
The  master  and  mistress  admitted  that  the  children  frequently 
turned  out  ill,  that  the  girls  especially  lost  their  places,  returned 
to  the  workhouse,  and  were  immediately  ruined  by  the  adults. 
The  principal  causes  of  corruption,  they  said,  were  the  degraded 
state  in  which  they  arrived,  the  meetings,  however  rare,  with 
the  adults,  and  the  visits  from  relations.  The  paupers,  they  said, 
are  a  tribe,  the  same  names,  from  the  same  ilxmilies  and  the  same 
streets,  fill  the  workhouse  ;  it  sometimes  contains  three  generations. 
All  the  associations  and  feelings  of  the  children  when  they  come 
are  vicious.  "  One  girl,"  said  the  mistress,  "  and  not  a  bad 
"  specimen  of  a  pauper  girl,  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  My  cousin, 
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"  '  Sally,  left  the  house  some  time  ago,  and  now  slie  has  come  back      PAr.T  II. 

"  '  with  a  baby.     I  hope  soon  to  go  out,  and  to  come  back  too 

"  '  with  a  baby.' "  "  Could  any  of  the  children,"    I  asked,  "  on 

"  '  their  arrival,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer?"    "  Not  one  of  them," 

they  answered,  "  had  ever  heard  of   it."      Tlieir  relations  are 

allowed  to  see  them  once  a  week.     The  \-isit  generally  undoes 

all  the  moral   good   that   has  been  done  during  the   previous 

week. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  good  teachers  for  workhouse  schools  Difficulty  of 
is  an  objection  to  their  efficiency,  only  less  serious  than  the  diffi-  ffachCTs^or 
culty  of  overcoming  the  bad  moral  influences  of  the  workhouses,  workhouse 
The  difficulties  relate  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  duties.     Their  position  is  complicated 
and  peculiar. 

By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  selection  of  officers,  Selection  of 
including  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  is  left  to  the  guardians,  ^^  poo^Law 
Unhappily  the  majority  of  the  elected  guardians  of  our  unions  to  guardians, 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  all  except  the  very  largest 
towns,  are  taken  from  a  class  generally  indifferent  to  education, 
often  hostile  to  it. 

In  1846    the   Government    interfered.      Parliament   granted  Government 
30,000^  a  3^ear  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  sclioolmasters  and  1346. 
mistresses.     Nearly  the  same  sum  has  been  granted  during  every 
subsequent  year.     It  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  is  administered  in  the  following  manner:  — 

The  Committee  of  Council  make    no  grants  towards  work-  Classification 
house  schools  beyond  the  cost  of  inspecting  them,  but  they  classify  according  to 
the  teachers,  having  reference  both  to  the  abilities  of  the  teacher  inspection  by 
and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  in  grades,  distinguished  by  Council, 
certificates  of  efficiency,  competency,  probation,  or  permission. 
Certificates   of    the   three    classes   first   mentioned   are   further 
distinguished,  as  being  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  divisions.     If 
the  teacher  of  a  workhouse  school  obtains  one  of  these  certificates 
the  guardians  receive  a,  certain  sum  towards  his  salary  from  the 
grant  voted  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  and  included  in 
the  annual  estimates  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.     The  minimum  is 
30^.  for  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  25L  for  one  of  competency,  201. 
for  one  of  probation,  and  lol.  for  one  of  permission  ;  but  this 
minimum  is  subject  to  increase  up  to  a  certain  maximum  by  a 
capitation  grant  for  the  average  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance. 
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Masters. 

Mistresess. 

Sum  to  be 
allowed  in 
respect  of 

each 
Scholar  in 
addition  to 

the 
Minimum 
Allowance. 

Certificates. 

Minimum 
Allowance 

from 
the  Grant. 

Maximum 
Allowance 

from 
the  Grant. 

Minimum 
Allowance 

from 
the  Grant. 

Maximum 
Allowance 

from 
the  Grant. 

■  1 

£ 
30 

£ 
60 

£ 
24 

£ 

48 

12 

Efficiency     -         -  •< 

2 

30 

55 

24 

44 

11 

.3 

30 

50 

24 

40 

10 

ri 

25 

45 

20 

36 

7 

Competency           -  < 

2 

25 

40 

20 

32 

6 

,3 

25 

35 

20 

28 

5 

ri 

20 

30 

16 

24 

4 

Probation     -        -  ■> 

2 

20 

25 

15 

20 

3 

.3 

20 

20 

16 

16 

— 

Permission 

- 

15 

15 

12 

12 

— 

Conditions  of 
increase. 


The  following  conditions  are  attached  to  the  grant: — 

1.  An  accurate  record  of  the  daily  attendance  in  the  school 
must  be  kept. 

2.  The  sums  set  forth  in  the  above  Table  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  teachers  in  addition  to  residence  and  rations,  and  where  these 
are  not  provided,  the  guardians  will  be  required  to  allow  the 
teacher  the  sum  of  151.  a  year  in  lieu  thereof,  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  the  sum  specified 
in  the  certificate. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  Board  requires  every  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
conditions  of  these  grants,  to  see  that  convenient  and  respectably 
furnished  apartments  be  provided  for  the  teachers  in  workhouses  ; 
that  they  be  supplied  w^ith  rations,  the  same  in  kind  and  quality 
as  the  master  of  the  workhouse ;  that  they  be  subjected  to  no 
menial  offices ;  that  they  have  proper  assistance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  children  when  not  in  school,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  for  exercise,  and  for  the  education  of  their  pupil-teachers. 


*  Consol.  Min.  p.  25. 
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4.  Wherever  the  workhouse  school  inspectors  recommend  that  Pabt  IL 
any  workhouse  school  be  furnished  with  books  and  the  necessary 
school  apparatus,  if  the  guardians  fail  to  provide  the  books  and 
apparatus  which  are  necessary,  the  Poor  Law  Board  will  advise 
the  withholding  of  the  grant,  leaving  the  entire  salary  of  the 
teachers  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  union. 

The  guardians  are  required  to  guarantee  to  the  master  a 
minimum  salary,  and  if  he  fail  in  obtaining  any  certificate  or 
obtain  one  entitling  him  to  a  less  sum  than  the  guaranteed  mini- 
mum, the  loss  falls  on  the  guardians.  This,  however,  scarcely 
ever  occurs.  The  guardians  always  fix  the  guaranteed  minimum 
much  below  the  scale  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  result  of  the  mode  of  payment  is  that  the  income  of  the  income  of 

teacher  injured 
teacher  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  number  of  the  by  the  efficiency 

scholars,  but  the  number  of  the  scholars  varies  inversely  as  ^^^  ^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  school.  If  the  school  is  good  and  the 
scholars  are  well  trained,  they  are  sought  after  by  persons  who 
require  their  services,  and  this  is  not  compensated,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  an  ordinary  school,  by  an  increase  in  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  and,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  the  scholars  who 
enter  it.  No  one,  except  from  necessity,  goes  to  a  workhouse 
school ;  thus  the  teacher's  duties  and  his  interests  are  brought 
into  direct  opposition,  in  so  far  as  the  capitation  fees  are  con- 
cerned. His  duty  is  to  fit  them  to  leave  the  school,  his  interest 
is  to  keep  them  in  it. 

The  rule  is  open  to  the  further  objection,  that  as   the  whole  Labour  of 
time  of  the    teacher    has  to  be    devoted  to   the   children,  his  noTdepend  on 

labour  does  not  depend   on   their  numbers.     Indeed,   in   some  number  of 

_Tj^.  ,         children, 
respects   it  is  less  where  the  children  are  numerous.     With  a 

large  number  classification  is  easier,  and  monitors,  upon  whom 

much  of  the  routine  work  may  be  devolved,   are  more   easily 

procured. 

The  irregularity  of  the  stipend  is  also  described  as  '' unsatis-  irregularity  of 

■  factory,  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  guardians.    The  latter  jgctionable. 

"  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  paid,  the  former  what  he  is  to 

"  receive.     Dissatisfaction  ensues  on  both  sides.     Sometimes  the 

'  teacher  thinks  he  has  received  too  little  ;  the  guardians  always 

"  fancy   that   too   much   has   been   paid."      All   the   inspectors 

denounce  the  mischief  of  this  rule. '* 


*  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Euddock's  Kep.,  Min.,  1857-8,  pp.  59-61. 
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Part  II.  This   point,    as   well    as    the    inadequacy  of  the  salaries    of 

the  teachers,  was  urged  upon  the  Poor  Law  Board  by  the  Com- 

Correspon-        mitfcce  of  Council  in  1852.    A  correspondence  took  place  between 

dence  between  ...  . 

Committee  of    the  two  ofKces,  in  which  the  Committee  of  Council  endeavoured 

PoOT^La\v        ^o  persuade  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  raise  tlie  salaries  of  the 

Board,  in  1852,  teachers,  to  augment  the  capitation  fees,  and  to  make  a  rule  by 

'  which  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  should  be  secured  against 

diminution  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  children  were  fitted 

for  service. 

After  a  table  showing  that  the  averasre  emoluments  of  the  first- 

class  masters  in  common  elementary  schools  amounted   to  13SI. 

a  year,  and  those  of  the  first-class  masters  in  workhouse  schools 

amount  only  to  Go?,  a  year,  the  Committee  say  :* — 

Letter  of  Com-      ^^  ^'^  notorious  to  all   per.«on,s  in   any  degree   acquainted  with  the 

mittee  of Coun-  state  of  opinion  among  elementary  schoolmasters,  or  among  candidates 

cil ;  position  of  for  that  otlicc,  that  workhouse   schools   ai*e  regarded  by  them  with  the 

•workhouse         utmost  dislike.     The  workhouse  schoolmaster  has  in  any  case  to  make 

teachers.  great  sacrifices.     He  has  no  assured  vacations  ;  his  personal  liberty  is 

abridged,  in  comparison  Avith  other  members  of  liis  profession,  by  the 

necessary  rules  of  a  workhouse  ;  he  is  subordinate  to,  and  dependent 

for  his  comfort  upon,  persons  who  are  frequently  less  cultivated  than 

himself  :  he  has  a  less  promising  class  of  children  to  deal  Avith  ;  he  has 

more  to  do  for  them.     And  if,  in  addition  to  all   these  drawbacks,  his 

emoluments,  as  is  now  the  case,  are  liable  to  fluctuate  from  causes  over 

which  he  has  no  control,  and  are  also  disproportionately  less  than  those 

obtainable  by  the  superior  members  of  his  profession  elseAvhere,  it  may 

happen  indeed  occasionally  tliat  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  will  retain  14 

good  master  at  the  work  ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  such 

masters  will  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  it,  or  will  be  driven  aAvay. 

It  is   unnecessary  to    repeat  that  the  unfavourable   circumstances 

which, surround  a  pauper  child,  including  not  unfrequently  a  deteric^ 

rated  organization,  cannot  be  counteracted  through  education  unless  its 

remedies  are  skilfully  and  vigorously   a^jplied.      The   schoolmaster  is 

part  oidy  of  the  education  Aviiich   the  poorest  child  of  independent 

parents  receives  ;  he  is  everything  to  the  workhouse  child. 

The  Poor  Law  Board's  circular  of  the  6th  of  May  1850  Avas  framed 
to  meet  certain  anomalies  Avhich  Avere  found  to  arise  from  the  employ- 
ment of  highly  salaried  (because  highly  qualified)  teachers  in  small 
workhouse  schools.  In  the  correspondence  between  this  office  and  the 
Poor  LaAv  Board  Avliich  preceded  the  issuing  of  that  circular,  it  Avas 
urgently  represented  that  the  true  remedy  AA^as  to  be  sought  in  a  more 
equal  distriljution  of  the  children  among  IcAver  schools,  according  to  the 
intention  of  tlic  Legislature  as  declared  in  the  Acts  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  101, 
and  11  &  12  Vict.  cap.  82,  and  that  the  present  plan  would  operate  in 
the  discouraging  manner  Avhicli  is  noAV  found  to  be  the  result  of  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  a  workhouse  teacher  can  have 
no  tendency  to  fill  his   school,  though,  by  fitting  his  boys  better  and 


*  Minutes,  1852-3,  p.  10. 
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earlier  for   situations,  it  may  lower  the  average  number  of   cliildren       Part  11. 

under  instruction.     While,  therefore,  as  a  general  iDrinciple,  it  may  not  

be  improper  to  maintain  that  his  salary  shall  bear  a  relation  to  the 
number  of  children  he  has  to  teach,  as  well  as  to  his  own  attainments, 
it  appears  to  be  no  less  right  that  there  should  be  a  discretionary 
power  to  save  him  from  the  hardship  and  lottery  of  sudden  fluctuations, 
and  from  the  injustice  of  losing  by  the  success  of  his  labours.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  the  master  of  the  Gains- 
borough Workhouse  school,  Avas  positively  such  a  loser  in  1851,  as 
compared  with  1850. 

The  answer  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  as  follows  : —  Answer  of 

Poor  Law 

The   Poor  Law  Board  cannot  sanction  a  scale   of  fixed  salaries  for  Board,  declin- 
workhouse  teachers  which  would  confer  a  higher  amount  of  remune-  ing  to  increase 
ration  on  them  than  is  generally  paid  to  the  master  and  matrons,  who  salaries  beyond 
are  their  superiors  in  office,  and  to  whose  authority  they  are  necessarily  of°wo*rk™ousep 
in  some  degree  subject. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  cannot  assent  to  a  higher  scale  of  fixed 
salaries  for  workhouse  teachers  than  that  contained  in  their  circular  of 
the  6th  of  May  1850  ;  but  the  Board  do  not  object  to  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  scholars  in  his  or  her  school. 

As,  however,  the  Board  consider  that  the  circumstances  must  be 
completely  exceptional  under  which  they  could  feel  justified  in  assent- 
ing to  the  payment  of  the  fees  in  respect  of  scholars  who  had  ceased 
to  be  such,  the  Board  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the 
inexpediency  of  giving  any  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Lispectors 
of  Schools  which  might  have  the  effect  of  systematically  inducing 
them  to  recommend  such  a  payment. 

The  conclusion  from  this  appears  to  us  to  be  that  the  plan  of  Plan  of  capita- 
paying  capitation  fees  is,  in  the  case  of  workhouse  schools,  a  bad  slated  for"*' 
one,  and  that  sufficient  salaries  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers,  workhouse 
regulated  as  to  amount  by  the  goodness  of  their  school  and  their 
own  qualifications,  as  tested  by  inspection,  but  not  depending  on 
the  number  of  the  scholars. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Committee  of  Experiment  oi 
Council  were  right  in  their  assertion,  that  "  the  workhouse  ^'^^^^^^^  Hall. 
"  schoolmaster  has  in  any  case  to  make  great  sacrifices."  The 
evidence  given  already  as  to  the  character  of  the  scholars  proves 
sufficiently  that  their  position  must  be  very  uninviting ;  but 
notliing  puts  this  in  so  clear  a  light  as  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment tried  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  of  training  teachers 
for  pauper  children  at  Kneller  Hall,  an  institution  which  was 
established  for  the  express  purpose.  Its  failure  was  predicted  soon 
after  its  creation. 

"Kneller  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Symons,*  ''is  training  a  set  of  men  in  Failure  foretold 

*  Minutes,  1852. 
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I'art  II. 


Failure  of 
Kneller  HaU 
on  account  of 
dislike  of 
teachers  for 
the  workhouse 
schools. 


Children 
should  not  be 


'•'  a  manner  which  will  make  them  unhappy  in  the  posts  thrown 
"  open  to  them.  The  office  of  a  workhouse  teacher  shares  the 
"  disrepute  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed.  Few  com- 
"  petent  teachers  can  be  got  to  accept  the  post.  It  has  its 
"  peculiar  desagremens,  owing  to  the  necessity  that  the  master 
"  of  the  workhouse  should  have  control  over  the  whole  staff  in 
"  it,  and  the  likelihood  that  in  exercising  it  over  the  school- 
"  master  he  is  not  qualified  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man 
"  of  education  and  comparative  refinement." 

Kneller  Hall  struggled  on  for  a  few  years  and  was  given  up. 
If  the  expectations  of  Parliament  had  been  fulfilled,  and  district 
schools  had  been  established  throughout  England  and  Wales,  it 
would  have  been  a  most  useful  seminary  of  teachers,  but  its 
scholars  were  too  good  to  accept  or  to  retain  the  ill-paid, 
irksome  office  of  a  workhouse  schoolmaster.  The  causes  of  its 
failure  are  explained  at  length  by  Dr.  Temple,  the  late  Principal, 
in  some  observations  published  in  Mr.  Moseley's  Report  in  1855.* 
The  substance  of  his  statement  is  that  the  salaries  were  so 
inadequate  that  ''a  man  who  could  instantly  command   100?. 

a  year,  if  he  had  been  trained  elsewhere,  cannot  get  more  than 

601.  if  he  has  been  here  ;"  that  the  teachers,  though  superior  in 
education  to  the  masters  of  the  workhouses,  were  their  inferiors  in 
position,  and  were  often  treated  by  them  with  jealousy  and 
incivility  ;  that  the  labour  was  excessive,  as  the  teacher  had  the 
whole  care  of  the  children  from  morning  to  night ;  that  the 
rooms  were  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  rations  sometimes  in- 
sufficient. The  case  may  be  shortly  summed  up  thus : — The 
workhouse  teacher  for  601.  a  year  has  to  teach  and  superintend 
a  number  of  children  of  the  most  degraded  character  from  6  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  under  the  authoiity  of  a  man  less  cultivated  than  himself. 
The  ordinary  teacher  earns  IQOl.  a  year  by  teaching  cliildren  of  a 
higher  class  for  five  hours  in  the  day,  on  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  for  44  weeks  in  the  year,  under  the  occasional  supervision  of 
persons  to  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  up  as  his  social 
superiors.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  expect  that 
any  but  a  very  inferior  class  of  teachers  can  be  procured  for 
schools  conducted  in  workhouses. 

This  evidence,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  to  almost 
any  extent,  satisfies  us    that    children  cannot  be  educated  in 


*  Min.,  18.?5-6,  pp.  96-99. 
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workhouses  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  because  the  influences  of  educated  in 
workhouses   are  in   themselves  pernicious,   and   because  proper 
teachers  cannot  be  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  to 
which  we  may  shortly  refer. 

Mr.  Fraser  describes  the  "  satisfactory  condition  of  many  of  Mr.  Fraser's 
"  the  workhouse  schools  in  his  district."     His  evidence,  however,  '^oo^^jn^uec. 
bears  principally  upon  the  intellectual  instruction,  which,  he  says,  tual  teaching 
is   in   several   workhouses    "  not   ambitious    in   its   range,    but  houses. 
"  thoroughly   sound   of  its  kind  ;  the  writing,   almost  without 
"  exception,  good  ;  and  the  reading  of  the  girls  in  the  Hereford 
"  workhouse   the  best  for  articulation  and   freedom  from  pro- 
"  vincialisms  that  I  heard."     This  he  explains  as  follows  : — 

I  attribute  the  efficiency  of  workhouse  schools  chiefly  to  the 
operation  of  the  following  causes  : — 

"  1.  The  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children.     Every  Explanation 
"  child  in  the  house,  unless  sick,  is  certain  to  be  in  school.  of  this. 

"  2.  The  adequacy  of  the  teaching  power.  The  schools  that  I 
"  saw  were  all  small,  and  without  pupil -teachers,  but  in  no  case 
"  with  more  than  20  children  to  the  single  instructor. 

"  3.  The  unambitious  character  of  the  instruction  given,  which 
"  gives  time  for  what  is  taught  being  taught  thoroughly. 

"  4.  The  mixture  of  industrial  with  mental  work,  the  advan- 
"  tages  of  which  I  fully  admit  where  the  combination  is  possible. 
"  These  children  rarely  receive  more  than  three  hours'  mental 
"  culture  a  day. 

"  5.  Tlie  constant  intercourse  between  the  children  and  their 
*'  teacher.  They  are  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  (what  are  too  often) 
"  the  vulgarizing  and  demoralizing  influences  of  home.* 

This  is  confirmed  hy  Mr.  Hedley,  who  says  rf—  Confirmed  bj 

But  if  we  compare  workhouse  with  other  schools,  and  allow  that  the  ^^-  Hedley. 
boys  in  the  former  are  superior  to  those  in  the  latter  in  reading, 
writing,  &c.,  I  think  the  difference  can  be  ivhoUy  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  workhouse  boys  are  perfectly  regular  in  attendance, 
are  under  complete  control  both  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  and  owing 
to  their  smtill  number  are  constantly  taught  by  the  master  himself.  If 
boys  in  ordinary  schools,  under  trained  masters,  attended  school 
regularly  for  three  hours  a  day,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  standard  of 
attainments  would  apjjroach  that  in  workhouse  schools. 

One  beneficial  effect  of  industrial  training  in  workhouse  schools  is 
found  in  the  improved  health  and  spirits  of  the  boys.     It  is  obvious 


Report,  pp.  89,  90.  t  Report,  pp.  151,  152, 
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Part  II.       *^^t  tlii-  recommendation   disappears  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  at 
full  liberty  to  Avork  and  play. 

Mr   Browne*  snys, — "  I  have  lon'^  felt  that  ^ood  schools  are 
Mr,  Browue  s  .     ,  ,       .  ,  ,  rni  7    •    t  ■> 

Report.  "  quite  practicable   lu   workhouses,     ihere  certainly  are  good 

"  workhouse  schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  children 

"  have  left  such  schools  who  have  turned  out  well  and  are  now 

"  earning  an  honest  living."      He  adds,  however,   "experience 

"  has  [)roved  that  certain  arrangements  are  necessary  in  work- 

"  houses,   and  especially  separation   of  the  children  from  adult 

"  paupers  and  their  regular  employment  in  field  work  if  pos- 

"  sible."     The  evidence  quoted  above  appears  to  us  to  prove  that 

these  arrangements  are  hardly  ever  effectively  carried  out ;  and 

even  if  they  were  universally,  the  objection  to  workhouse  schools 

would  not  be  removed,  imless  a  more  strict  separation  of   the 

children,  especially  the  females,  from  intercourse  with  the  adult 

inmates  could  be  secured,  of  which  we  entertain  little  hope. 


11. 

The  Education  of  Pauper  Children  in  District  and 
SEPARATE  Schools. 

District  schools      The  evils  of  workhouse  education  described  in  the  last  section 

recommended    -^gj-e,  as  we  have  already  shown,  felt  and  described  by  the  Poor 

Law  Commis-  Law  Commissioners  so  far  back  as  1841.     In  the  volume  already 

sionersmi84i.  ^^|.^^,^,gj  to  they  urged  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 

establishing  district  schools  as  a  remedy  for  them.    After  referring 

to  the  evils  of  workhouse  education  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 

they  proceed : — 

Under  these  circumstances,  evklence  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  importance  of  establishing-  district 
schools,  in  which  the  orphan,  illcg-itimatc,  and  deserted,  and  children  of 
idiots,  felons,  and  persons  physically  disabled,  might  be  reared  in 
reli"-ion  and  industry,  by  masters  and  mistresses  trained  for  the  dis- 
charire  of  parental  duties  to  these  outcast  and  friendless  children.  The 
Committee  recommended  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  combination  of 
unions  for  the  cstabhshment  of  district  schools,  and  our  subsequent 
experience  abundantly  proves  that  such  an  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  place  these  children  in  a  career  of  virtuous 
and  successful  industry. 
„       .        ,.  Some    apprehensions  of   an  increased    expense    consequent   on   the 

expTnse.  adoption  of  these  proposals  are,  we  conceive,  attributable   to_  the   erro- 

neous notion  that  new  buildings  will  be  required  for  these  district  schools. 


*  Min.  1857-8,  p.  157. 
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We  are,  on  tlie   contrary,   convinced  that  in  most,   if  not  all  cases,       Part  IL 

arrangements   may  be  made   for  the    establishment  of   such  schools,  

without  incurring  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  In 
almost  every  district  of  convenient  size,  a  workhouse,  abandoned  on 
the  formation  of  some  union  (or  which  might  be  relinquished  on  the 
adoption  of  these  arrangements),  Avould  be  available  ibr  the  reception 
of  the  children.  Where  such  a  building  does  not  exist,  there  are  few 
districts  in  which  an  old  mansion  might  not  be  procured  for  a  small 
rental.  By  these  and  similar  expedients  we  are  convinced  that  con- 
venient arrangements  might  be  made  for  assembling  the  children  of 
many  unions  in  a  district  school  with  little  expense. 

The  great  majority  of  pauper  children  maintained  in  woi'khouses  Character  of 
have  no  near  relatives,  or  have  been  deserted  by  them,   or  are  the  "^'orkhouse 
offspring  of  felons  and   persons  physically   or  mentally  incapable  of  ^  ^    ^^°* 
guardianship,  or  are  illegitimate.     Their  removal  to  a  district  school, 
therefore,  is  not  open  to  the   objection  of  an  interfei'ence   with  any 
natural  sympathies. 

The   results    of    these   recommendations   were   the  followincr  ''  ^  ^  ^''^*- 

o  c.  101.  s.  40. 

sections  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101  (19  August  184!5) : —  Poor  Law 

Section  40.  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Poor  Law  Commis-  S°y  fJrm''"^'' 

"  sioners,  as  and  when  they  may  see  fit,  by  order  under  their  school  districts. 

"  hands  and  seals,  to  combine  unions  or  parishes  not  in  union, 

"  or    such    parishes   and  unions,    into   school    districts  for   the 

"  management  of  any  chiss  or  classes  of  infant  poor  not  above 

"  the  age  of  sixteen  years  being  chargeable  to  any  such  parish  or 

"  union,  who  are  orphans  or  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  or 

'•'  whose    parents  or  surviving  parents    or  guardians  are  con- 

"  senting  to  the  placing  of  such  children  in  the  school  of  such 

"  district ;  but  the  Commissioners  shall  not  include  in  any  such 

"  district    any  parish  any  part  of  which  would  be  more    than 

"  fifteen  miles  from  any  other  part  of  such  district." 

Section  42  provides  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  management  ^-  "*-•  Board  of 
"■  °  management  for 

of  every  such  district  school.  district  schools. 

Section  43  gives  to   the  District  Board    such  powers  as  the  S.  43.  Powers 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  may  direct,  and  enables  the  Commis-  Board, 
sioners,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  a  majority  of  any  District 
Board,  to  purchase,  hire,   or  erect  buildings,  but  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  each  union 
or  parish  for  poor  law  purposes. 

Four  years  after,  on  the  31st  of  August  1848,  the  11  &  12  n  &  12  Vict. 

.  .    .  .      c  82.  extends 

Vict.  cap.  82.  was  passed,  which,  after  reciting  that  the  restric-  former  Act 

tions  contained  in  the  previous  Act  had  rendered  it  inoperative,  T'^*^  limita- 

repeals  the  prohibition  of  including  in  a  district  a  parish  any 

part  of  which  should  be  more  than  15  miles  from  any  other  part 

of   the   district,  and  also  the  limitation  of  the  expenditure  on 

buildings   to  one-fifth  of  the  annual  poor-law  expenditure,  in 
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Part  II. 


Only  six  dis- 
trict schools 
established 
under  these 
Acts. 


Schools  esta- 
blished suc- 
cessful. 


cases  -where  the  major  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  unions  or 
parishes  proposed  to  be  combined  shall  previously  thereto  con- 
sent in  writing  to  such  combination.  So  stands  the  law  at 
present. 

Its  efficiency  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement, 
which  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  whole  number  of  district  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
is  six. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  them  during  the 
six  months  ending  the  25th  March  18o9,  was  2,682. 

The  Acts,  therefore,  as  respects  the  establishment  of  district 
schools,  have  been  pi-actically  inoperative.  Not,  however,  because 
those  schools  have  failed.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  established  their  success  has  been  striking.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Rudge,  the  chaplain  of  the  North  Surre}'-  District 
School,  to  Mr.  Tufnell,  tlie  Inspector  of  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  after  giving  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  pauper 
children  as  they  came  from  the  workhouses  and  from  their 
parents'  homes,  similar  to  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
evidence  given  in  the  last  section,  proceeds  to  describe  the 
condition  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  district  school  raised 
them  :* — 

Evidence  of  The  number  of  children  in  the  establishment  is,  at  the  time  I  am 

Mr.  Rudge  as  writing,  636.  There  are  280  in  the  boys'  school,  186  in  the  girls'  school, 
to  North  Surrey  ^^^  j^q  -^  ^^iq  infant  school.  I  Avill  not  occupy  your  time  in  detailing 
their  present  intellectual  attainments,  because  from  your  own  recent 
inspection  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  their  progress,  on  the  whole,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I 
think  I  may  add,  to  the  board  of  management  also. 
Moral  effects.  Of  the  tnoral  effects  I  can  speak  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.     The 

bailiff  and  master  tradesmen  are  instructed  to  make  a  daily  return  to 
the  schoolmaster  of  any  disobedience  or  bad  conduct  they  may  notice  in 
the  boys  under  them.  But  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  our  labours 
such  reports  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  they  had  to  complain  of 
frequent  insolence,  and  occasionally  even  of  personal  violence,  they  are 
now  very  rare  indeed.  The  vicious  habits  which  once  occasioned  me  so 
much  pain  and  anxiety  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  corporal 
punishment  is  becoming  almost  unknown  among  us  ;  they  have  learnt, 
without  any  other  compulsion  than  that  of  gentle  persuasion,  the  prac- 
tice of  private  prayer  ;  their  behaviour  in  chapel,  once  so  mechanical,  is 
now  so  I'everent,  and  apparently  (I  hope  also  really)  devout,  as  to  strike 
every  occasional  visitor  with  surprise  and  delight  ;  and  while  their  rude 
behaviour  has  been  entirely  subdued  by  firmness,  I  believe  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence  and  even  affection.  Now,  although 
I  must  ascribe  this  happy  change  altogether  to  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
chiefly  to  His  blessing  upon  the  sound  religious  education  given  in  the 
phice,  and  to  the  efforts  of  our  earnest-minded  teachers,  yet  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  the  same  results  could  hardly  have  been  produced  in  so  short       Paet  n. 

a  time,  apart  from  the  healthy  tone  which  constant  employment  always  

gives  to  the  mind.  They  no  longer  look  upon  labour  as  an  irksome 
task,  but  rather  as  an  honourable  and  pleasurable  occupation  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  whole  school  who  would  not 
shrink  from  a  return  to  the  workhouse  as  degrading,  so  long  as  it  were 
possible  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  honest  industry.  Their  very  appearance 
is  wonderfully  altered  for  the  better.  They  have  lost  the  slouching 
gait  and  dogged  sullen  look  which  formerly  too  clearly  betokened  their 
origin  and  habits. 

Five  years  afterwards  Mr.  Rudge  reports  the  further  progress 
of  the  school  :  — 

North  Surrey  District  School,  Anerley,   February  8,    1856. — I  am  Evidence  five 
most  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  good  years  later, 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  most  wise  and  mei'ciful 
legislative   enactments   for  which  the  pi-esent  reign  has  been  distin- 
guished— I  mean  the  District  School  Act. 

I  have  held  the  chaplaincy  of  these  schools  ever  since  they  were 
opened  in  November  1850  ;  when  the  children  were  drafted  either  from 
the  various  workhouses  in  the  district,  or  from  certain  establishments 
for  farming  pauper  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  I 
have,  therefore,  had  unusual  opportunities  of  testing  the  working  of  the 
two  systems. 

After  referring  to  the  letter  just  quoted  as  to  the  previous 
state  of  the  children,  Mr.  Rudge  proceeds  : — 

In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  2,839  pauper  children  have  passed  State  of  schools 
under  my  charge.     The  average  number  of  yearly  admissions  to  the  J?    r^.       ,. 
school  has  been  540.  subsequent 

The  average  number  removed  by  their  parents,  or  by  order  of  the  careers  of 
board  of  guardians,  in  each  year,  has  been  252.  children. 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have  completed  their  training  in 
the  school,  and  been  sent  to  permanent  situations,  is,  up  to  the  present 
date,  260. 

Of  the  whole  number  admitted  into  the  school  since  the  commence- 
ment, only  16  have  been  sent  back  to  the  workhouses  by  the  managers, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
become  able-bodied  paupers,  without  having  obtained  situations.  And 
of  these  I  can  confidently  assert  that  at  least  a  moiety  owed  their  failure 
either  to  some  physical  or  some  mental  defect. 

It  has  lately  formed  a  part  of  my  duty  as  chaplain  to  visit  those 
children  who  have  been  sent  to  places,  and  to  report  upon  their  state  to 
the  board  of  management.  I  have  generally  found  them  giving  satis- 
faction to  their  employers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  wages  and  kind 
treatment.  The  number  of  those  who  have  returned  to  the  school  with 
an  expression  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  employers  is,  on  the  whole, 
inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Tufnell  gives  the  following  evidence  as  to  district  schools  Mr.  Tufuell's 
in  general :—  Jlsuurof  dis- 

3157.  {Mr.  G.  Smith.)  What  are  the  moral  results  of  education  in  {J''^^^''^"^'/ 
district  pauper  schools,  as  compared  with  the  moral  results  of  edu-  faftorv^^  ^ 

*  Minutes,  1855-6,  pp.  43  to  45. 
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Taut  II.       cation  iu  uppcv  class  schools? — I  have  peculiar  means  of  finding  out 

what,  arc  the  results  in  district  schools,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

cha])lains  to  visit  the  children  after  they  go  into  service,  which 
furnishes  a  test  Avhich  perhaps  you  cannot  apply  to  any  other  schools 
anywhere  to  the  same  extent.  From  such  a  source  as  that,  and  from 
another  which  I  have  got  by  always  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the 
masters  the  importance  of  teaching  the  children  the  art  of  Avriting 
letters,  and  then  that  they  should  write  to  their  teachers,  and  some- 
times to  me,  when  they  are  in  service,  to  state  how  they  get  on  ;  from 
these  sources  I  know  that  the  number  of  failures  in  these  schools  are 
not,  on  the  average,  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  I  believe  that  if 
you  test  the  number  of  failures  in  the  highest  class  schools,  even  those 
frequented  by  the  peerage,  you  will  find  a  greater  proportion  of  failures 
in  life  than  from  the  children  of  the  district  schools.  I  can  mention 
one  fact  connected  Avith  that.  When  the  Poor  Law  was  first  founded, 
some  investigation  was  made  into  the  education  of  the  pauper  children 
of  London,  and  it  was  found  then  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
turned  out  failures,  that  is  to  say,  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  them 
were  failures.  They  became  either  thieves  or  prostitutes,  or  paupers, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  By  district  schools  we  have  reduced  that 
proportion  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  instead  of  50  or  60. 

3158.  {Mr.  Senior.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Marylebone 
Workhouse  School  ? — That  is  a  parish  which  has  ahvays  objected  to 
all  interference  of  the  Government,  either  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and,  therefore,  I  personally  know  very  little 
about  it  ;  from  other  sources  I  know  that  it  has  been  extremely  badly 
managed. 

3159.  I  have  been  told  that  almost  all  the  girls  proceeding  from 
the  Marylebone  Workhouse  School  turn  out  prostitutes  ? — From  good 
authority  I  ha^e  heard  the  same  thing. 

3160.  {Rev.  TV.  Rogers.)  Is  that  school  in  the  house? — Yes,  it  is 
in  the  workhouse.  I  should  add  that  the  guardians  are,  at  the  present 
time,  building  schools  out  of  London,  by  v/hich  they  hope  to  remedy 
that  evil. 

3161.  {Mr.  Senior.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  girls  from  the  district 
schools  who  become  prostitutes? — Very  few  indeed.  Last  year,  from 
the  North  Surrey  School,  I  think  there  was  one  girl  who  the  chaplain 
thought  had  fallen,  but  he  was  not  quite  certain  ;  and  from  the  South 
Metropolitan  School  there  was  one,  I  think.  That  is  one  out  of 
about  200. 

3162.  {Chairman.)  Over  what  period  ? — In  the  South  Metropolitan 
District  School  during  the  year  1858,  81  boys  and  102  girls  have  been 
sent  out  to  service  ;  of  these  only  four  have  been  known  to  lose  their 
places  from  misconduct.  In  the  next  year  237  children  were  put  out 
to  service,  and  one  girl  of  those  was  known  to  have  fallen. 


Obstacles  to 
establishment 
of  district 
schools. 


1.  Consent  of 
giuirdians  in 
certain  cases. 


Sucli  "being  the  success  of  district  schools,  the  question 
naturally  arises  why  they  are  not  universally  established,  or 
rather  why  their  establishment  is  almost  universally  refused  or 
neglected. 

The  real  obstacles  to  their  establishment  appear  to  be  tliree, — 

First,  the  clause  of  the  11  &  12  Victoria,  cap.  82,  which 
requires  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  majority  of  the  guardians 
of  each  union,  to  its  combination  in  a  school  district,  any  part 


as  to 
be 
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of  which  shall  be  more  than  ]  5  miles  from  any  other  part  of     I*art  IT. 
such  district,  and  to  the  expenditure  for  building  purposes  of 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  annual  poor  rate. 

Secondly,  the  clause  of  the  7  &   8  Victoria,  cap.  101,  which  2.  Limitation 
empowers  the  guardians   to    send   to    the   district  school  only  guardians  as 

orphans,  deserted  children,  and  children  whose  parents,  or  sur-  di'i^iren  to 

.    .  ,,  ^  sent. 

vivmg  parent  or  guardian,  consent  to  their  being  so  sent. 

Thirdly,  the  absence  of  any  department  expressly  and  im-  3.  No  depart- 
peratively  charged  with  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  effect  the  toTarry  the 
objects  of  the  Acts.  Acts  into  force. 

The  force  of  the  first  of  these  obstacles  is  indicated  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  their  Report  of  1850.* 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  school  districts  Guardians  unr 
under  the  provisions  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101  ;  and  although  the  matter  billing  to  es- 
has  in  some  instances  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Guardians  of  *^^'^^^  schools, 
the  unions  proposed  to  be  included  in   districts,  the  number  of  those 
opposed  to  their  formation  has  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  the 
hope,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  and  especially  in  the  rural  unions, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  such  schools  can  be  made 
generally  available.f 

The  mode  in  which  the  clause  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
guardians  acts  is  well  explained  in  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Bowyer's  report  of  1851  : — 

The  parts  of  my  district  which,  from  the  density  of  the  population,  Mr.  Bowyer's 
the  grouping  of  several   unions  within  a  small  area,  the  overcrowded  report,  1851. 
state  of  some  workhouses  (to  which  the  removal  of  the  children  would  ^'J^grte^t'o 
be  a  relief),  and  the  comparative  emptiness  of  others  (which  at  a  small  expense,  &c. 
expense  might  be  converted  into  a  district  school),  present  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success  in  inducing  two  or  three   unions  and  parishes  to 
form    themselves   into    a   school    district,  are  the   neighbourhoods    of 
Norwich,  of  Ipswich,  and  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  group  of  towns 
called  the  Potteries.     In  the  first  two  I  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the 
boards  towards  the  plan,  and  found   them  adverse.     In  the  last,  a  plan 
of  a  district  school  was,  in  1850,  proposed  to  three  boards  by  the  poor 
law  inspector  of  the  district,  but  was  rejected  by  the  one  whose  consent 
was  the  most  essential  to  its  adoption.     The  causes  of  failure  in  these 
instances  have  been,  the   satisfactory  state  of  some  workhouse  school 
which  it  was  proposed  to   include  in   the   combination  ;  some  peculiar 
cause  which  mitigated  in  it  the  evils  of  workhouse  education  ;  conflict- 
ing interests,  real  or  imaginary  ;  the   sort  of  esprit  de  corps  which 
renders  the  inhabitants  of  one   union  particularly  disinclined  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  those  of  neighbouring  unions  ;  but,  above  all, 
a  rooted  distrust  of  any  plan  involving  an  immediate  outlay. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  101, 
and  the   11  8f  12  Vict.   cap.  82,  under  which  the  erection  of  a   dis- 
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majority  of  tlic  ^Miardians,  will,  except  under  favourable  circumstances 

of  ]-are  occurrence,  remain  inoperative.  And  if  this  should  be  the  case 
only  for  a  few  years,  I  fear  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaininjr  the  re(piisite 
assent  will  be  considerji])Iy  increased,  as  the  capital  Avhich  the  unions 
will  have  expended  in  the  improvement  of  school-rooms  and  of  teachers' 
apartments,  in  new  dormitories,  and  other  things  connected  with  the 
children,  will  still  further  rivet-  the  school  to  the  workhouse.  As 
instances  of  this  I  will  only  cite  the  St.  Faith's  workhouse  union,  in 
Avhich  new  apartments  have  been  built  for  the  teachers  ;  the  almost 
new  workhouse  of  the  Leicester  union  ;  and  the  entirely  new  ones  of 
the  Ayliiham  and  Er[)ingham  unions,  and  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  ; 
in  all  of  wliich  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
and  education  of  the  children. 

And  from  that  of  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  1850:*— 

Blr.  Ruddock,        The  reports  of  my  colleagues  and  of  myself  in  previous  years  have 
1S50.  amply  detailed  the  existing   deficiencies,  and  we  have  hoped  that  the 

gradual  adoption  of  the  system  of  district  schools  might  ere  this  have 
begun  to  work  a  cure  ;  a  longer  experience,  however,  has  convinced 
that  a  permissive  enactment  only  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  :  various 
reasons  combine  to  render  the  guardians  in  ajjricultural  unions  averse 
to  the  proposal  ;  jealousy  of  neighbouring  unions — the  fear  of  the 
expense  of  the  first  outlay — unwillingness  to  remove  so  large  an  item 
of  union  expenditure  as  the  children  from  the  precincts  of  the  union 
— and  in  some  cases  a  morbid  dread  of  what  is  termed  over-education 
— operate  singly  or  conjointly  to  prevent  the  general  adoption  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  Bowyer,         The  following  passage,  from  Mr.  Bowyer's  Report  of  1852, 
to^parenfs^^'^    .shows  how  the  second  of  these  obstacles,  the  veto  conceded  to 
the  parents  and  guardians,  operates  :-j- — 

From  what  I  know  of  agricultural  guardians  and  agricultural 
paupers,  especially  the  women,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  former  will  in  every  instance  scrupulously  and  distinctly  warn  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  cliild  of  the  I'ight  of  refusal  which  the  law 
confers,  and  that  this  right  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  exercised. 
Thus  the  advantages  of  the  district  school  will  be,  practically,  confined 
to  orphans  and  deserted  children  ;  and  the  large  class  of  illegitimate 
children,  with  mothers  in  the  house,  who,  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
Ijeing  neither  orphans  nor  deserted,  but  exposed  to  the  corruption  of 
their  vicious  origin,  are  in  greatest  need  of  the  influence  of  a  purer 
moral  atmosphere,  and  of  a  sound  religious,  intellectual,  and  industrial 
education,  will  be  excluded  from  these  benefits  and  left  to  fester  in 
the  workhouse  ;  and  they  will  even  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
are  at  present,  as  the  workhouse  schools,  which,  chiefly  on  their 
account,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  keej)  up,  Avill  be  even  more 
inefficient  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  should  have  been  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
powers  given   to  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  be  not  merely 


*  Minutes,  1851-2,  p.  89. 
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permissive,  but  imperative,  under  certain  defined  eircum-  ^^^'^  ^^• 
stances  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  enactments  have  failed 
of  success,  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  or  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  that  Board  to  give  them  effect,  but  from  the 
proliibitory  powers  still  remaining  with  the  guardians.  The 
removal  of  these,  therefore,  is  the  amendment  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make. 

A  substitute,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  effectual  sub-  Separate 
stitute,  for  district  schools  has  been  found  in  the  establishment  ^^^°^^^- 
of  separate  schools,  that  is,  of  schools  at  a  distance  from  the  work- 
house, erected  by  a  union  for  its  own  purposes,  supported  by  its 
own  rates,  and  governed  by  its  own  officers.  Of  these  schools, 
which  appear  to  be  as  well  managed  and  as  successful  as 
the  district  schools,  there  were,  on  the  25th  of  March 
1859,  19,  attended  by  4,381  scholars,  making  with  the  2,682 
children  in  the  district  schools,  7,063,  leaving  37,545  in  the 
workhouses. 

The  following  report  of  'Mr.  Tufnell  on  the  Stepney  separate  Success  of 
school  is,  happily,  only  a  sample  of  the  success  of  those  institu-  Stepney  sepa> 
tions  : — 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  admissions  and 
discharges  during  the  past  five  years,  as  also  the  number  sent  to  sea 
and  land  service  : — 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Total. 

Admitted 
Discharged    - 
Sent  to  sea    - 
Sent  to  situations  on 

land 

112 
133 

37 

7 

129 

137 

48 

13 

113 

112 

45 

10 

151 

105 

26 

9 

104 
139 

27 

7 

669 

626 

183 

46 

It  appears  by  the  above  table,  that  this  school  has,  during  the  last 
five  years,  educated  and  sent  to  situations  229  boys.  The  best  test  1 
know  of  the  goodness  of  the  education  imparted  in  the  school  is,  to  see 
how  these  boys  conduct  themselves  when  turned  into  the  world.  The 
inquiry  has  been  made,  and  the  result  is,  that  of  the  229,  four  are 
returned  to  the  establishment  ;  three  are  in  the  adult  workhouse,  one 
of  whom  Avent  there  owing  to  an  accident ;  four  have  died  ;  two  having  On|y  t^o  ^oyg 
committed  crime  are  now  in  reformatory  schools;  and  216  are  in  turned  out  ill 
situations,  doing  Avell.  ^^  "' "' " 

Now,  considering  that  these  boys  mostly  came  from  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  population,  that  many  of  them  have  been  reared  amidst 
the  vilest  haunts  of  vice  in  one  of  the  Avorst  districts  of  London  ;  that 
only  two  of  them,  less  than  one  per  cent.,  should  have  been  convicted 
of  crime,  must  be  deemed  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  school  that  has  instructed  them.  But  I  was  especially  desirous 
of  discovering  how  it  came  to  pass  that  these  two  boys  fell  into  crime, 

A  A  2 
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and  pursuinjT  my  inquiries,  I  found,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  this  class 
of  lilt',  that  their  fall  was  owing  to  parental  influence. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  two  cases.  The  first  lad 
was  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  establishment,  and  left  to  go  to  the 
sea-service.  No  sooner  was  he  bound  as  an  apprentice  (after  he  had 
been  a  trial  voyage)  than,  by  his  mother's  influence,  he  was  induced  to 
leave  his  ship  clandestinely.  His  mother  then  obtained  from  him  his 
sea-clothing  and  pledged  it.  The  boy  then,  idling  away  his  time,  soon 
fell  into  crime,  was  convicted  for  stealing,  and  sent  to  Red  Hill 
Keformatory  School,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  He  con- 
ducted himself  well  there,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Australia,  likely,  I 
am  informed,  to  become  a  useful  and  respectable  member  of  society. 
His  Avretched  mother  was  subsequently  convicted  for  causing  the  death 
of  her  step-child,  and  is  now  undergoing  the  merited  sentence  of  trans- 
jwrtation  for  life. 

The  second  case  is  somewhat  similar.  This  lad  also  was  bound  to 
the  sea-service,  and  having  faithfully  served  twelve  months  of  his 
appi'enticeship,  was  advised  by  his  relations  to  run  away  from  his  ship. 
He  subsequently  soon  became  dishonest,  was  convicted,  and  is  now  in 
a  reformatory  school. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  has  been  always  used  in 
fiivour  of  district  pauper  schools  is,  that  they  tend  to  withdraw  chil- 
dren from  parental  influence,  which  in  this  rank  of  life  is  too  often 
injurious.  These  two  cases  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
the  argument,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  no  orphan  child 
sent  into  the  world  from  this  large  school  has  ever  been  known  to 
misconduct  himself.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  school,  a  case  very  similar 
to  the  above  was  on  the  point  of  occurring.  A  boy  had  been  fitted  out 
for  sea,  when  his  mother  induced  him  to  desert,  pawned  his  clothes, 
and  sent  him  adrift.  He  was  fortunately  discovei'ed  by  the  relieving 
officer,  kindly  fitted  out  a  second  time  by  the  guardians,  and  sent  to 
sea,  far  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  his  unnatural  parent. 

The  schoolmaster  of  this  establishment  writes  to  me  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  with  reference  to  this  topic  : — 

"  During  a  period  of  eight  years  I  have  made  it  my  study  to  observe 
the  baneful  eflfects  produced  upon  the  child  by  parental  influence.  I 
believe  the  most  effectual  means  of  regenerating  the  jjauper  class  is  to 
separate  the  children  entirely  from  adults.  An  opportunity  is  then 
afforded  to  teach  the  child  to  provide  for  itself  in  after-life,  and  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  by  those  who  watch 
the  marked  difference  between  the  orphan  pauper  children  and  those 
who  have  parents,  showing  them,  as  they  usually  do  by  their  own 
example,  the  most  degraded  of  society." 

This  reference  to  orphanage  puts  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  community  by  these  schools.  Orphan  chil- 
dren of  the  pauper  class,  if  they  are  not  sent  to  such  schools,  are 
almost  sure  to  become  criminals  ;  if  they  are  sent,  they  turn  out  the 
best  conducted  and  most  hopeful  of  the  pupils.  So  certain  am  I  of  this 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  urging,  that  none  but  orphan  children  should 
be  appointed  as  pupil-teachers,  knowing  that  the  greatest  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  their  good  behaviour.  Three  pupil-teachers  so 
selected,  Avho  were  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  only  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  competed  for  Queen's  scholar- 
ships last  Christmas,  and  two  of  them  succeeded  in  gaining  first-class 
scholarships,  against  a  formidable  competition.  Where  these  might 
liave  been,  were  it  not  for  the  pauper  schools,  we  know  from  reference 
to  the  Parkhurst  Reformatory  Reports,  where  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
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same  proportion,  sixty  per  cent.,  of  the  pauper  children  are  orphans  or  

deserted  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  pauper  schools  oiFer  us  the 
choice,  according  as  we  neglect  or  encourage  them,  of  training  honest 
and  industrious  members  of  society,  or  of  increasing  the  juvenile 
criminals  sixty  jier  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  more  than  three  times  as  Separate 
many  separate  schools  as  there  are  district  schools,  and  that  the,}^  readily  esta- 
contain  nearly  twice  as  many  children.     This  difference  arises  ^.''*V<i  than 

•^  *'  .  _      _  district  schools. 

partly  from  the  separate  schools  being  free  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  District  School  Acts,  and  partly  from  the  absence 
of  jealousy  between  unions.  No  concurrence  with  another  union 
is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school,  the  expen- 
diture is  not  limited  to  a  fifth  of  the  annual  poor  rate,  the  parents 
have  not  a  right  to  object  to  their  children  being  sent  thither. 

The  separate  school  ought  to  be  at  a  distance,  and  no  doubt  Separate 
the  great  success  of  those  which  have  been  established  by  the  ^^  ^^  ^  distance 
metropolitan  and  the  northern  unions  arises  in  a  great  measure  ^^'O'"  ^^^  work- 

house 

from  their  distance  from  the  workhouse,  and  from  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  children. 

This  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Tufnell,  in  his  evidence. 

3239.  You  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  district  schools 
are  orphans  and  deserted  childi'en  ? — Yes. 

3240.  And  you  find  that  they  almost  invariably  turn  out  well  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  children  in  the  establishment. 

3241.  Do  you  think  that  they  turn  out  as  well  as  the  children  of 
independent  labourers  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  quite  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better. 

3242.  So  that  the  loss  of  parental  affection  does  not  appear  to  do 
them  injury  in  subsequent  life  ? — No. 

3243.  {Bev.  TV.  Rogers.)  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  ?— It  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  ;  but  I  know  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made 
that  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  orphan  children  who  ever 
go  wrong,  and  I  knoAV  that  when  a  child  has  gone  wrong  after  having 
got  into  a  place,  in  most  cases  I  have  been  able  to  trace  his  fall  to  his 
parent  getting  hold  of  him. 

One  objection  has  been  made  to  district  and  separate  schools.  Answer  to 
which  deserves  attention,  not  because  it  is  forcible,  but  because  distHct'and^ 
it  is  frequent.     We  extract  Mr.  Tufnell's  answer.  separate  schools 

■••  give  pauper 

3147.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  hitherto  been  any  practical  children  a 
evil  in  giving  to  the   children  of  paupers  so  great  an  advantageover  ^^"^^^f^'^t/"'^ 
the  children  of  the  industrious  labourer  who  has  kept  out  of  pauperism  ?  ^^^^  o/the\n- 
— In  my  view  the  theory  of  giving  instruction  in  these   schools  is  to  dependent  poor 
restrict  it  to  such  an  amount  as  that  the  child  when  he  goes  into   the  receive. 
world  shall  never  be   a  pauper  again.     If  we  do  not  instruct  these 
children  at  all,  they,  as  I  know  from  other  cases,  turn  into  thieves,  or 
paupers,  or  prostitutes  ;  but  I  always  want  to  bring  them  to  the  point 
in  this  instruction,  that  when  they  once  get  out  in   the  world  they 
ghall  have  a  trade  and  the  power  of  supporting  themselves,  and  never 
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certain  with  less  appliances  than  v/e  have  at  present,  though  I  have  no 

(louht  that  in  many  of  these  schools  we  instruct  the  paupers  to  a  liigher 
extent  than  is  done  in  ordinary  schools  ;  but  it  is  almost  im])ossil)le 
that  we  should  not  do  it,  for  tliis  reason,  that  in  ordinary  schools  they 
get  out  at  the  age  of  10  or  11,  while  Ave  cannot  get  them  out  before 
tliey  arc  14,  because  they  are  most  of  them  utterly  friendless, 
orphans,  and  deserted,  and  tliereforc  their  instruction  goes  on  to  a 
much  later  period.  If  a  pauper  child  were  turned  out  of  school  at  the 
age  of  14,  Avitli  no  more  intellectual  and  industrial  knowledge  than  is 
usually  obtained  by  a  labourer's  child  Avhen  he  leaves  school,  as  he 
usually  does  at  12,  or  sooner,  the  chances  are  that  such  a  child  would 
become  either  a  pauper  or  a  criminal.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  class  of  children  are  either  utterly  frieiulless,  or  what  is  worse,  have 
such  friends  and  relations  whom  it  is  better  they  should  avoid.  Hence 
the  necessity,  both  as  a  measure  of  humanity  and  economy,  of  giving 
them  such  a  moral  and  industrial  education  as  shall  enable  them  to  earn 
an  independent  livelihood  Avithout  that  parental  aid  Avhicli  an  honest 
labourer's  child  can  count  upon. 

3148.  Admitting  the  great  advantage  to  the  pauper  children  them- 
selves, does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  the  system  has  any 
evil  moral  effect  upon  those  who  are  the  nearest  to  the  pauper  class, 
and  Avho  have  of  course  thereby  a  temptation  offered  to  them  to  come 
Avithin  the  pauper  class  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  advantage 
Avhich  you  give  to  the  paupers  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  foundation  Avhatever  for  that  apprehension  ;  in  fact  I  may  say  that 
I  am  quite  certain  there  is  not  any  foundation  for  it,  because  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  children  running  about  London  Avhom  Ave  sliould  be 
very  happy  to  have  in  the  pauper  schools,  but  Avho  Avill  not  come 
because  they  dislike  the  discipline  of  them,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
the  parent  of  a  child  in  the  lowest  class  has  any  idea  of  the  prospective 
benefits  of  education. 

3153.  Speaking  of  the  general  run  of  pauper  children,  you  would 
not  think  it  at  all  desirable  to  give  them  an  education  Avhich  placed 
them  above  the  children  of  poor  parents  ? — No;  if  I  could  hit  the  exact 
point,  I  should  Avish  just  to  go  the  length  of  preventing  their  ever  be- 
coming paupers  again.  In  going  to  that  point  it  is  impossible  not 
inadvertently  to  go  beyond  it  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  important  not  to 
fall  beloAV  it  because  a  child  perhaps  becomes  a  burthen  to  his  parish  to 
the  extent  of  300/.  or  400/.  before  he  dies,  if  you  do  not  instruct  him  at 
all,  or  he  may  become  a  thief,  and  may  burthen  the  country  to  ten 
times  that  sum  before  he  dies  ;  and  I  know  from  other  sources  that 
such  is  the  effect  on  many  of  the  children  of  this  class  Avho  do  not  enter 
these  schools,  because  I  have  inquired  minutely  into  the  condition  of 
the  children  in  Parkliurst  Prison,  and  I  find  there  that  the  proportion 
of  orphan  children  and  deserted  children  is  exactly  the  same  as  Ave 
have  in  the  workhouses. 

3154.  You  think  that  giving  them  a  good  and  careful  education 
tends  indirectly  very  largely  to  diminish  pauperism  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is 
very  economical  to  the  country  in  that  way. 

3155.  {Mr.  Senior.)  Therefore  a  district  school,  Avhatever  it  may 
cost,  is  an  actual  saving  of  expense  ? — A  very  great  saving  of  expense, 
I  believe.  I  believe  that  the  pauperism  of  London  in  the  last  fcAv  years 
has  been  very  much  diminished  by  the  effect  of  these  district  schools. 
It  is  perfectly  Avell  established,  that  pauperism  has  a  tendency  to  run  in 
families,  adult  paupers  rearing  pauper  children,  and  thus  the  vice  of 
dependence  on   the  rates   becomes   hereditary.     The   good   education 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  also  diminishes   crime,  by  educating  children  out  

of  their  vicious  propensities.  It  is  well  known  the  larger  proportion 
of  criminals  have  been  orphans  early  in  life,  and  yet  the  orphan  class 
is  precisely  that  which  turn  out  best  in  district  schools.  Thus,  if  jon 
do  not  educate  them  tliey  become  thieves  and  paupers  ;  if  you  do,  tliey 
become  well  conducted  productive  workpeople. 

3156.  (Rev.  W.  C.  Lake.)  And,  conversely,  the  bad  state  of  the 
ordinary  woi'khouse  schools  you  think,  perhaps,  causes  a  great  increase 
of  expense  and  tends  to  increase  pauperism  ? — Certainly  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

The  evidence  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  appears  District  and 
to  us  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  education  of  pauper  ^^^^^^  b^^ln^• 
children  ouglit  to  be  conducted  in  district  or  separate  schools  versally  esta- 
according  to  the   circumstances   of  different   unions.      District 
schools  would  probably  be  most  suitable  for  unions  too  small  to 
supply  children  enough  to  fill  a  sejiarate  school.     In  large  towns, 
on  the  other  hand,  separate  schools  would  be  usually  more  con- 
venient, though  district  schools   may  often  be  very  successful. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  work- 
houses  are  seldom  such  that  they  can  be  proper  places  for  the 
education   of  children,    and   we   accordingly   think   that   steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  establishment  of  district  or  sepa- 
rate schools  throughout  the  country. 

Boards  of  guardians  are  independent  authorities  not  easily  Difficulty  of 

.  dealing  -with 

controlled  or  persuaded  ;  except  in  the  larger  towns  they  care  boards  of 
little  for  education,  and  much  for  expense.  Tliis  difficulty  is  guardians, 
inherent  in  the  matter,  but  the  clause  in  the  11  &  12  Victoria, 
cap.  82,  requiring  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  guardians  of 
every  union  to  the  building  or  hiring  school  buildings  at  an 
expense  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  annual  poor  rate  expenditure, 
and  to  the  including  in  a  district  or  parish  any  part  of  Avhich 
would  be  more  than  15  miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of 
such  district,  is  an  obstacle  interposed  by  the  liCgislature.  It 
may  be  immediately  repealed.  The  Government  may  lend  money 
secured  on  the  rates  reimbursable  by  annual  instalments,  which 
should  repay  the  principal,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  within 
20  years,  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  altering  district  or 
separate  schools.  It  would  seldom  be  necessary  to  build  sepa- 
rate schools  ;  buildings  might  almost  always  be  hired  for  that 
purpose. 

The  number  of  union  workhouses  is  660 ;  the  average  number 
of  children  attending  the  schools  in  them  during  the  year  ending 
Lady  Day  1858  was  34,955,  which  gives  only  53  children  to  c, 
union.     Unless  in  the  very  large  unions,  it  would  generally  be 
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better  to  liire  or  buy  a  house,  or  a  couple  of  houses,  for  the 
reception  of  the  children  than  to  build  one. 

We  recommend  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  have  conferred 
on  them  the  same  power  to  order  the  building  or  hiring  district 
scliool  buildings  which  they  already  have  to  create  school 
districts  ;  the  latter  power  seems  to  imply  the  former.  But 
in  the  case  of  any  union  undertaking  to  provide  a  separate 
scliool,  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not  less  than  three  miles, 
from  the  workhouse,  the  order  should  be  suspended,  and 
should  be  revoked,  if  the  separate  school  were  established, 
and  certified  by  the  Inspector  of  pauper  schools  to  be  suffi- 
cient. We  would  also  give  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  power  to 
order  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  by  any  union 
which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  a  district. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  should  state  the  necessity  of  district 
or  separate  schools,  in  words  throwing  on  the  Poor  Law 
Board  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  into  efiect. 

We  are  supported  in  the  opinion  that  these  powers  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  one  of  their  ablest 
and  most  experienced  inspectors. 

Sir  John  Walsham  in  his  Report  for  1855,  addressed  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  says  : — 

Nothing  Avhatever  has  been  done  towards  the  establishment  of 
district  schools  among  the  unions  under  my  superintendence  ;  and  I 
consider  that  all  attempts  to  induce  the  guardians  of  those  unions  to 
promote  the  formation  of  school-districts  will,  as  heretofore,  be  perfectly 
useless,  so  long  as  that  formation  depends  exclusively  on  their  consent, 
and  so  long  as  powers  analogous  to  those  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, by  the  4th  and  5th  Will.  4.  c.  76.  s.  25.,  for  the  organi- 
zation of  vmions,  are  not  available  for  the  organization  of  school 
districts.  I  sincerely  wish  that  those  powers  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  ;  for  until  the  bulk  of  the  children  brought  up  in 
workhouse  schools  can  be  educated  in  separate  establishments,  and 
removed  altogether  from  the  debilitating  influence  of  workhouse  asso- 
ciations, the  i-eports  of  the  "  stagnant  dulness  of  workhouse  education  " 
which  annually  proceed  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  must 
continue  to  be  more  and  more  discouraging. 


and  separate 
schools. 


No  difficulty  in  No  complaints  have  reached  us  as  to  the  management  of  the 
for'diftrict  ^"  existing  district  and  separate  schools,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  teachers 
for  them.  As  the  situations  are  important,  and  as  the  teachers 
are  in  a  position  which  is  satisfactory  to  their  feelings,  they  are 
objects  of  ambition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  district 
and  separate  schools  were  established  throughout  the   country. 
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the   Boards   of  management  might  command   the    services    of     Part  II. 
thoroughly  efficient  teachers.  

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  between  the  Workhouse  Further  aitera- 
Visiting  Society  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  published  in  the  ^.g^  ^j^e/^^ 
Report  of  that  society  for  1860,  that  a  further  alteration  of  the 
law  is  necessary.  The  society  proposed  to  open  a  home  for  girls 
above  the  age  of  16,  taken  from  workhouses,  in  order  to  train 
them  for  service,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  six  of  the  metropolitan 
Boards  of  Guardians,  inquiring  on  what  terms  they  would  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  some  of  their  girls  in  such  a  home. 

Five  of  the  Boards  accepted  the  proposal,  offering  to  pay  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse.  The  Strand  Union  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  but  consulted  the  Poor  Law  Board  as 
to  its  legality.  The  Board  answered,  that  "  with  much  regret 
"  they  feel  constrained  to  inform  the  Guardians  that  the  existing 
"  law  does  not  justify  them  in  so  applying  the  poor-rates." 

In     their     answer,    the     Poor     Law    Board    refer    to    the  12  &  13  Vict. 

c    13   s   2 

12  &  13  Vict.  cap.  13,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  more  '  '  '  ' 
*'  effectual  Regulation  and  Control  over  the  maintenance  of  poor 
"  Persons  in  Houses  not  being  the  Workhouses  of  any  Union 
"  or  Parish."  By  Section  1,  that  Act  enables  the  Board  to 
make  rules  for  the  management  of  any  house  or  establishment 
wherein  any  poor  person  shall  be  maintained  for  remuneration 
under  any  agreement  between  the  manager  of  such  house  and 
the  Guardians,  or  for  the  education  of  any  poor  children  therein. 
It  enables  them,  Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  to  prohibit  the  reception 
of  poor  persons  in  any  such  house — to  remove  the  officers  or 
servants — to  regulate  the  contracts,  and  to  inspect  the  houses. 
Had  it  stopped  there  it  would  have  sanctioned,  if  any  such 
sanction  were  necessary,  the  proposed  Home,  but  subjected  it  to 
their  superintendence  and  regulation.  But  the  almost  arbitrary 
powers  given  by  the  Act  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  appear  to  have 
been  intended  only  to  check  the  abuses  in  farming  houses 
managed  for  profit.  It  contains  therefore  a  clause,  Section  2, 
which  exempts  from  its  operation  all  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  schools,  and  other  institutions  supported  by  public 
subscriptions,  and  maintained  for  purposes  of  charity  only.  Not, 
of  course,  in  order  to  declare  such  institutions  illegal,  but  in 
order  to  exempt  them  from  tLe  strict  control  to  which  institu- 
tions for  profit  are  properly,  indeed  necessarily,  subjected. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  statute,  we 
think  that  all  doubt  on  the  subject  ought,  to  be  removed,  and 
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Part  II.  probably  the  best  mode  of  doing  so  would  be  to  strike  out  from 
tlie  second  section  the  words  "schools  or  other  institutions." 
20  &  21  Vict.  Another  mode  of  effecting  tlie  same  object  would  be  to  make 
c.  48. 5.  21.  ,^  .^jj^,,,^  change  in  the  21st  section  of  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48. 
(Mr.  Adderley's  Act).  By  that  section  guardians  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  contract  with  the  managers  of 
any  certified  industrial  school  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  any  pauper  child.  The  words  "  or  other  person  "  might  be 
added.  If  either  of  these  measures  were  adopted  the  proposed 
homes  and  similar  institutions  would  then  be  expressly  legalized ; 
they  would,  it  is  true,  be  subject  to  strict  control,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  such  control  will  ever  be  vexatiously  exer- 
cised, and  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  useful. 

III. 

Education  of  Children  of  Out-door  Paupers. 

Number  of  out'      We  now  come  to  the  outdoor  pauper  children.     On  the   1st 
door  pauper       ^  January   1859,   202,204    children   received  relief   from    the 

children.  ^  '  ' 

Unions  under  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  if  we  add  one-tenth,  or 
26,220  for  those  in  parishes  not  under  the  Board,  the  whole 
number  is  288,424.  Of  this  number,  126,764  were  dependent 
on  widows;  14,334  were  orphans  or  deserted;  5,676  were 
the  children  of  persons  in  gaols ;  and  3,997  were  illegitimate. 
18  &  19  Vict.  The  18  &  19  Victoria,  cap.  34,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
c.  34.  as  to        ^(  ^j      education  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief," 

education  ot  c  ' 

outdoor  pauper  enables  the  Guardians,  if  they  deera  'proper,  to  grant  relief  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  poor  person  lawfully  relieved  out  of 
the  workhouse,  to  provide  education  for  any  child  of  such  person, 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 6,  in  any  school,  to  be  approved  by 
such  Guardians,  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
said  Guardians  shall  see  tit. 

Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Guardians 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  that  such  education  shall  be 
given. 
How  far  opera-      A  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Miles,  on  the  2oth  of  August  1857, 
tive.  House  of  Commons,  page  313,  Session  2,  states  the  number  of 

children  for  whom  education  was  then  so  provided,  and  the 
expenditure  thereon.  The  whole  number  is  6,537  ;  the  whole 
expenditure  is  1,828?.  13.§.  ^d. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  law  is  hardly  acted  on  at 
all.  In  the  nine  counties  of  Dorset,  Durham,  Monmouth, 
Northampton,    Oxford,    Gloucester,    Rutland,    Hampshire,    and 
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Cornwall,    containing    38,-151     outdoor    pauper    children,    the      Tart  II. 
Guardians  educate  only  1 1  children,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
11.  8s.  4(?.  a  year.* 

Mr.  Milner  Gihson's  return  of  the  number  of  outdoor  pauper  Number  of 
children,   between  3  and   15,  attending  schools,    on  the  1st  of  ^JllJ^^^P^'; 
July  1 8. 5 G,  states  that  number  to  be  102,086.     Supposing  each  ing  school 
child  to  be   at  school  for  0  out  of  the  1 2  years,  between  the  ages  return  of  1856. 
of  3  and  15,  this  w^ould  suppose  that  204,172  out  of  the  288,424 
outdoor  pauper  cliildren  received  some  education,  leaving  84,252 
uneducated. 

We  have  received  evidence  which  leads  us  to  believe  tliat  these  Probably  ex- 
returns  are  not  strictl}'-  accurate.     Mr.  Cumin,  who  inquired  into  j[ff*^Cumin's 
the  number  of  outdoor  pauper  children  educated  in  Bristol  and  Report. 
Plymouth,  found  that  instead  of  650  returned  to  him  by  the 
Bristol  Board  of  Guardiiuis,  asat  school,  there   were  only   518. 
Instead  of  53  returned  by  St.  Peter's,  only  27  attended  ;  instead 
of  39  by  Christ  Church,  only  17;  instead  of  113  by  the  Free 
School,  only  65. f     He  found,  too,  the  education  of  those  who 
did  attend  school  deplorable      "Of  319  cliildren  above  6  years 
"  of  age,''  says  his  clerk,  Mr.  Loxton,   "  all  of  whom  attend 
"  public  schools  (the  best  educated  class),  only  29  per  cent,  can 
"  put  two  and  four  together;  41  per  cent,  can    write  only  a 
''  single  AYord,  and  67  per  cent,  read  a  word  of  one  syllable." 
The  inference  from  these  facts  seems  to  be   that  there  are  at 
least  100,000  outdoor  pauper  children  totally  uneducated. 

The  general  neglect  with  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  pauper  children  has  been  treated  rendered  it  difficult, 
when  we  first  looked  into  the  subject,  to  test  tliis  opinion  by 
evidence. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  so  we  addressed,  through  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  their  respective 
inspectors,  the  following  questions  : — 

I.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  Moral,  intellec- 

tual,  physical, 

and  industrial  state  of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  ?  and  industrial 

II.  To  what  causes  do  }  ou  attribute  that  state  ?  outdooryuper 

III.  What  remedies  can  you  suggest  ?  children. 
Their  answers  are  all  to  the  same  effect.     They  describe  their 

condition, — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical, — as  being  as  low  as 
possible.  The  following  extract  from  ^Fr.  Farnall's  report  as  to 
London  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  evidence. 


*  House  of  Commons  Paper,  ordered  to  be  printed  29th  January  1856,  No.  437. 
t  Report,  p.  43. 
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Part  II.  It  is   also   well   kuowu   that  corruption   of    an  obstinate    atid    firm 
growth  has   its  fixed  abode  amongst  them,  and   is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  their  miseries,  their  helplessness,  and  their  vice. 

In  1841,  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Tufuell  wrote  as  follows:  —  "The 
"  pauper  children  assembled  at  Norwood  from  the  garrets,  cellars,  and 
"  wretched  rooms  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London  are 
"  often  sent  thither  in  a  low  state  of  destitution,  covered  only  with  rags 
"  and  vermin,  often  the  victims  of  chronic  disease,  almost  universally 
*'  stunted  in  their  groAvth,  and  sometimes  emaciated  with  want.  The 
"  low-browed  and  inexpressive  physiognomy  or  malign  aspect  of  the 
"  boys  is  a  true  index  to  the  mental  darkness,  the  stu])born  tempers,  the 
"  hopeless  spirits,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  which  the  master  has  to 
"  work." 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  this  picture,  sketched  so  long  ago, 
still  truly  portrays  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  outdoor  pauper 
children  of  Loudon. 

Those  children      The  34,955  cliildren  in  the  workhouses  and  the  100,000  who 

become  crimi-  .  t         ,  •  x i     i    j.      •        xi  j. 

nals.  receive  no  education,  or  one  that  trains  them  to  pauperism,  vice, 

and  crime,  are  precisely  the  children  for  whom  the  State  is 
responsible.  Their  fathers  are  dead,  or  are  unknown,  or  are  in 
prison,  or  have  deserted  them,  or  are  not  able  even  to  feed  them, 
much  less  to  educate  them.  To  them  the  State  is  loco  parentis. 
One-sixteenth  of  them,  or  about  8,000,  are  every  year  added  to 
the  adult  population.  In  many  they  are  added  to  the  pauper 
or  criminal  portion  of  it.  "It  is  from  this  neglected  class  of 
"  children,"  says  Major-General  Sir  J.  Jebb,  "that  juvenile  cri- 
"  minals  spring  ;  and  that  the  gaols  are  eventually  filled  with 
"  adult  criminals."* 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  these  children,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  divided  between  the  gaol  and  the  workhouse  ;  they 
form  the  hereditary  pauper  and  criminal  class.  If  we  could 
withdraw  them  from  the  influences  which  now  corrupt  them,  we 
should  cut  off  the  principal  roots  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

We  have  already  shown  that  all  who  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject believe  that  the  creation  of  district  and  separate  schools  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  workhouse  schools.      Our 
informants,    the   inspectors    of  workhouse    schools,   are  equally 
Amendment  of  unanimous   in   believing   that    the    first   remedy   for  the  non- 
18  &  19  Vict.    g(j^(jation  of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  is  an  amendment  of 
mended.  Mr.  Denison's  Act,  the  18  &  19  Victoria,  cap.  34. 

We  ao-ree  in  their  opinion,  and  sviggest  that  the  18  &  19  Vict, 
cap.  34,  may  be  altered  as  follows  : 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  means  be  taken  to  pro\dde 
education  for  the  young  children  of  poor  persons  who  are  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse  :   Be  it  enacted — 


*  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  Q.  3988. 
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I.  That  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  any  parish  in  England      Part  IT. 
wherein  the  relief  to  the  poor  is  administered  by  a  Board  of        ~ 
Guardians  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  grant  relief  for  shall  grant 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  child  or  children,  between  the  ages  relief  to  enable 

-'-'•'  ^  o  ,  ,  certain  poor 

of  \  and  15,  of  any  "poor  person  laivfully  relieved  out  of  the  persons  to  pro- 
luorkhouse,  to  receive  education  in  any  school  to  be  approved  by  for  tifeir*^^^^°" 
the  Poor  Law  Board  for  such  time  and.  under  such  conditions  children. 
as  the  said  Poor  Law  Board,  shall  see  fit. 

II.  That  the  Poor  Law  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  Poor  Law 
their  orders  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  guardians  with  ^^^^^  orders  to 
reference  to  the  mode,  time,  or  place  in  or  at  which  such  relief  r^g"^^*^  P™- 

.  IT-  -177  p  ceedings  of 

shall  he  given  or  such  education  received,  and  the  amount  o/ guardians. 
school-pence  to  be  paid. 

III.  That  the   said  guardians  shall  and  they  are  hereby  ^^^^^  education 

7..  ,.,.  „  ,  TOT  !'tobea  con- 

required  to  impose  as  a  condition  01  outdoor  relief,  that  such  dition  of  out- 
education  shall  be  given  to  any  child  of  the  person  requiring  ^°°^  ^^^^^^" 
relief 

I V.  The  cost  of  the  relief  so  given  for  the  education  of  any  Cost  of  relief 

such  child  shall  be  charged  to  the  same  account  as  the  other  ^^  ^^^  ^^^°q 

relief  granted  by  the  said  guardians  to  the  same  poor  person,  account  as  the 

J  r.        •  V.      J.-L         -J  J-  J  ji,!.         other  relief. 

and  may  be  given  by  the  said  guardians,  and  recovered  by  them 

as  a  loan,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  like  manner  as 

such  other  relief 

V.  Provided  always,  that  no  child   admitted  to  any  school  Conscience 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be   required  to   learn     ^^^^' 
therein  or  elsewhere  any  distinctive  religious  creed,  catechism, 

or  formulary,  or  to  attend  any  particular  Sunday  school  or  place 

of  religious  wm^ship  to  which  the  parents  or  surviving  parent, 

or  the  person  having  the  care  of  such  child  shall  in  ivriting 

signed  by  such  parents,  2')arent,  or  person,  and  attested  by  one 

witness  and  addressed  to  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors 

thereof,  object. 

Mr.  Harry  Chester  proposes  to  extend  Mr.  Denison's  Act  still  ^^r.  Chester's 

further,  and  to  enable  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  pay,  and  the  school-pence 

magistrates   to    order   them   to  pay,    the   school-pence  for  the  {'^'^  ^^^^*^''*^"  °°' 
■^  .  being  paupers. 

children  of  the  poor  whom  he  calls  semi-paupers,  the  poor,  who 
though  not  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  can  establish  their  inability  to 
pay  those  pence  themselves.* 

To  this  plan  there  seem  to  be  three  decisive   objections.     In  Objections, 
the  first  place  it  obliterates  pro   tanto  the   distinction  between 
the  pauper  and  the  independent  labourer.     The  semi-pauper  will 

*  Evidence,  737,  738. 
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Paet  II.      ])e    in  the    situation  of   the   labourer   relieved   under   tlie    old 

allowance  system  or  under  the  old  labour  rate-system.     Though 

earnino-  wages,  he  will  have  to  ask  for  money  on  tlie  ground 
of  his  destitution.  Few  things  can  be  more  demoralising.  Even 
tlie  receipt,  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief  is  found  to  be  a  step  towards  pauperism.  In  the  second 
place  we  believe  that  those  among  the  independent  labourers  who 
are  intelligent  enough  to  value  education  T*^ill  almost  always  be 
able  to  afford,  what  is  the  least  part  of  its  cost,  the  school 
pence  ;  and  thirdly,  we  are  told  by  almost  all  our  witnesses,  that 
the  education  which  costs  nothing  is  valued  at  nothing.  That 
only  the  man  who  pays  for  his  child's  schooling  takes  care  that 
it  attends  regularly. 

The  ignorance  of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  who  have  been 
at  school,  an  ignorance  which  seems  to  be  as  general  as  that  of 
those  who  have  not,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  irregularity  of  their 
attendance.  The  child  will  not  go  to  school  voluntarily,  and  the 
parent  will  not  force  it. 

IV. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 


Pauperism 
hereditary. 


Pauper  children 
should  be  edu- 
cated. 


District  and 
separate  schools 
successful. 

Workhouse 
schools  fail. 


We  have  already  stated  both  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  pauper  education 
and  the  recommendations  which  we  have  founded  upon  them, 
but  it  appears  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a  connected  state- 
ment of  them.  The  following  propositions  appear  to  us  to  be 
established  :  — 

1.  That  pauperism  is  hereditary,  and  tliat  the  childi-eu  born 
and  bred  as  members  of  that  class  furnish  the  great  mass  of  the 
pauper  and  criminal  population. 

2.  That  the  best  prospect  of  a  permanent  diminution  of 
pauperism  and  crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  education  of 
such  children. 

8.  That  district  and  separate  schools  give  an  education  to  the 
children  contained  in  them  which  effectually  tends  to  emancipate 
them  from  pauperism. 

4.  That  the  workhouse  schools  are  generally  so  managed  that 
the  children  contained  in  them  learn  from  infancy  to  regard 
the  workhouses  as  their  homes  a,nd  associate  with  grown-up 
paupers  whose  influence  destroys  their  moral  character  and  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  independence. 
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5.  That  the  arrangements  of  workliouses  are  unavoidably  such  Difficult  to  get 
as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  or  to  retain  competent  fol-^^vorkhouse 
teachers .  schools. 

Tiie  inference  from  these  premises  is  that  the  only  means  of  District  schools 
improving  the  condition  of  pauper  education  is  to  compel  by  law  ^gnej-aii'^esta- 
the  general  establishment  of  district  and  separate  schools,  and  blished. 
that   this  remedy  is  efficient  the   experience  of  the  district  and 
separate  schools  already  established  proves  conclusively. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers,  our  principal  Outdoor 
conclusions  are  that  a  large  jiroportion  of  them  are  utterly  des-  be  educated  out 
titute  of  education,  that  the  existing  law  gives  the  Board  of  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^• 
Guardians  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  to  remedy 
this,  but  that,  from  whatever  cause,  they  do  not  do  so.     That  the 
children  are,  as  a  class,  in  a  condition  almost  as  degraded  as  that 
of  indoor  pauper  children,  and  that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  in  making  it  compulsory  on  the  guardians 
to  insist  on  the  education  of  the  child  as  a  condition  of  outdoor 
relief  to  the  parent  and  to  provide  such  education  out  of  the 
rates. 
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PART  III. 


Education  of  Vagrants  and  Criminals. 


Criminal  chil- 
dren and  chil- 
dren likely  to 
commit  ci  ime 


Philanthropic 
Society's  school 
at  Kedhill. 


First  estahlish- 
ment  of  Kefor- 
matories. 


Below  the  class  of  pauper  cliildren  comes  the  class  of  children 
who  are  either  criminals  or  are  exposed  to  such  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  crime  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  become 
criminals.  These  children,  says  Mr.  Cumin,*  "  are  without  educa- 
tion, not  because  their  parents  cannot  pay  the  school-pence,  but 
because  they  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  the  gin  shop. 
Abandoned  from  their  earliest  infancy,  they  either  die  of  star- 
vation or  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by  petty  depreda- 
tions." .  .  "  Their  parents  are  so  dissipated,  their  homes  are 
so  wretched,  the  influences  to  which  tliey  are  exposed  are  so 
demoralizing,  that  unless  taken  away  from  home  they  must 
inevitably  be  ruined.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  teach  a  starving 
child  ;  it  is  vain  to  inculcate  duties  or  to  furnish  instruction 
unless  the  circumstances  of  the  person  instructed  are  such  as 
to  allow  him  to  practise  the  one  or  to  employ  the  other." 
The  earliest  attempts  in  this  countr}'-  to  make  special  provision 
for  the  education  of  children  of  this  class  were  made  by  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  which  was  founded  in  1788,  and  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1806.  After  some  changes  the  society 
established  schools  in  St.  George's  Fields,  nearly  opposite  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  in  which  criminal  children  and  children  likely 
to  commit  crime  were  instructed  in  a  manner  closely  resembling 
that  which  is  at  present  generally  established  in  workhouse 
schools.  The  boys  were  taught  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for 
service.  In  1849  the  schools  were  removed  to  Bedhill,  where  the 
children  have  been  employed  since  the  removal  in  agricultural 
work,  and  in  the  shoemaking,  tailoring,  &;c.,  required  for  the 
use  of  the  establishment. 

Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject,  partly 
by  this  school,  partly  by  reports  of  the  opej'ations  of  similar  in- 
stitutions on  the  continent,  and  b}'"  other  means,  a  considerable 
number  of  establishments  of  various  kinds  were  founded  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  class  of  children  in  question  up  to  the  year  1854.  Part  ni. 
The  most  important  of  these  institutions  were  reformatories,  in 
which  the  inmates  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  subjected  to  a 
sort  of  discipline  not  unlike  that  of  a  prison  ;  homes  or  refuges, 
which  were  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  reforma- 
tories, though  usually  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  ragged  schools, 
which  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  children  whose  parents 
either  could  not  or  would  not  j)ay  the  fees,  and  provide  them 
with  the  clothes  necessary  for  their  admission  into  the  ordinary 
class  of  day  schools. 

In    ISol?  an   Act  of    Parliament  (17  &   18  Vict.  c.  86.)   was  Reformatory 
passed  to  provide  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  often-  ^*^*^" 
ders,  which  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55. 
These  Acts,  the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  below,  are  appli- 
cable to  children  actually  convicted  of  crime. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  institutions  established  before  Effect  of  these 
these  Acts  were  passed,  and  amongst  others  the  Philanthropic  ^  ^* 
Society's  Schools  at  Eedhill,  took  advantage  of  them,  and  thus 
became  certified  reformatories,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
receiving  children  convicted  of  crime.  The  homes,  refuges,  and 
ragged  schools  still  remained  in  all  respects  on  their  former 
footing.  A  Minute  dated  June  2,  1856,  extended  aid  to  those 
which  were  "industrial  in  their  character,"  of  which  the  scholars 
were  ''  taken  exclusively  from  the  criminal  or  abandoned  classes." 
The  aid  consisted  in  a  capitation  grant  of  qO.s.  a  year  for  every 
child  provided  with  food,  grants  for  teachers  on  an  exceptional 
scale,  the  payment  of  half  the  rent,  and  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
books  and  materials. 

In  1857  the  Legislature  first  interposed  in  order  to  prevent  Industrial 
neglected  children  from  becoming  criminals.  The  Industrial  il^~°  s .  ct  o 
Schools  Act  of  1857  (the  provisions  of  Avhich  are  stated  below) 
was  passed  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Its  operation  was  con- 
fined to  children  convicted  of  vagrancy  whom  the  magistrates 
were  enabled  to  commit,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  certified 
industrial  schools,  though  it  was  not  intended  that  the  schools 
should  be  confined  to  such  children. 

Upon  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the    Committee   of  Council  Minutes  of 
repealed  the  Minute  of  June  1856,  and  issued  the  Minutes  of^o^^Uof  ° 
December  31, 1857,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  articles  (227-239)  J^^e  1856  and 
in  the  certified  Minutes  by  which  the  subject  is  regulated  at 
present. 

The  eff'ect  of  these  rules  has   been  to   exclude  from  public 
assistance  all  ragged  schools,  except  those  which  give  industrial 
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Part  III.     as  well  as  literary  instruction,  and  which  are  qualified  to  receive 

certificates    whether   actually   certificated    or   not.     Hence   the 

iDstitutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the  class  of  children  in 

question  may  be  divided  into — 

Classification  of      1.  Ragged  schools  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  not  given 

cJiminaSu!'  and  which  are  therefore  unassisted. 

dren.  2.  "Ragged  schools  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  given, 

and  which  may  therefore  be  described  as  industrial 
schools,  and  these  are  either  uncertified  or  certified. 
Children  convicted  of  vagrancy  may  be  committed  to 
certified  industrial  schools  by  magistrates,  and  detained 
there  by  the  managers. 
3.  Reformatories  for  the  education  of  children  convicted  of 
crime. 


Non-Industrial  Ragged  Schools. 

Statistics  as  to       The  statistical  facts  which  we  have  collected  respecting  ragged 

ragged  schools.   g^jj^Q^jg  ^^^  ^^  f^^^^g  ._ 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  192  week-day  ragged  schools, 
containing  20,909  children,  of  whom  10,308  are  males,  and 
]  0,601  females.  The  average  number  of  children  in  each  school 
is  108-9. 

There  are  14  evening  ragged  schools,  containing  707  scholars, 
493  males  and  214  females. 

The  London  Ragged  School  Union  was  founded  in  1854.     Its 
total  income  in  1859  was  5,142Z. 
Principles  of         The  general  principles  on  which  these  schools  are  conducted 
"agg?dTch"ools.  ^^^'  ^^  l>elieve,  similar  wherever  they  exist.     Their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  as  follows  : — 

The  education  is  gratuitous. 

The  children  admitted  are  not  required  to  be  decently  clothed 
Ragged  schools  The  schools  are  for  obvious  reasons  confined  to  large  towns,  and 
in  Bristol.  ^^.g  nowhere  conducted  with  greater  energy  than  in  Bristol.  Both 
in  that  city  and  in  Plymouth  Mr.  Cumin  examined  them  minutely, 
and  formed  an  opinion  which  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
their  usefulness  as  a  permanent  part  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  founded  upon  his  observations  a  series  of  questions 
which  we  addressed  to  Miss  Carpenter,  whose  experience  of  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  ragged  schools  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  person.  Mr.  Cumin's  criticisms 
and  Miss  Carpenter's  answers  give  a  full  account  of  the  diflferent 
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views  which  are  entertained  upon  the  subject.  The  most  material  ^'^"^  ^^^* 
part  of  Mr.  Cumin's  criticisms  are  as  follows : — He  says  that 
evening  ragged  schools  taught  by  unpaid  teachers  of  superior 
social  position  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  ragged  day 
schools  taught  by  paid  teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  intended 
for  a  different  class  of  persons,  namely,  for  destitute  adults 
occupied  in  labour  during  the  day.     He  then  proceeds  :*  — 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  class  of  parents,  occupying  a  position 
between  the  outdoor  paupers  and  those  ordinary  labourers  who  send 
their  children  to  school  and  pay  for  them,  and  that  this  class  being 
unable  to  pay  the  school-pence,  send  their  children  to  no  school  at  all. 
Moreover,  that  there  is  a  class  of  children — chiefly  the  offspring  of 
vicious  parents — who  cannot  obtain  admission  into  the  ordinary  schools, 
but  who  will  of  their  own  accord  attend  school,  if  it  were  only  open 
to  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  schools,  it  must  Classes  of  chil- 
be  proved  : — 1st,  that  a  class  of  parents  exist  who,  not  being  outdoor  <ireii  for  whom 
paupers,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  school-pence  for  their  children  at  the  '"^gg^'^  schools 
ordinary   day  schools  ;  or,  2nd,  a  class  of  children  so  badly  clothed  or  ^ 
so  badly    conducted    that  they    cannot  be    admitted  at   the    ordinary 
day   schools  ;  or,  3rd,  a  class  of  children  whose  peculiar  temperament 
will  not  brook  the  regularity  of  discipline  or  of  attendance  required  at 
ordinary  schools,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  willing  to  attend  a  ragged 
school, — fitfully  indeed,  but  regularly  enough  to  confer  upon  them  a 
substantial  benefit.     I  exclude  the   case  of  outdoor  paupers,  because 
those  whom  I  examined  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  outdoor  paupers  sent  their  children  to  ragged  schools  was  because 
they   could  not  afford  the  school-pence  ;  and  the  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  the  outdoor  pauper  attending  the  ordinary  schools, 
by  permitting  the  guardians  to  pay  for  their  education  out  of  the  poor 
rate. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  precise  facts  from  the 
managers,  Mr.  Cumin  made  minute  personal  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  these  schools.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  attendance  were  of  the  same  class 
as  those  of  children  in  ordinary  schools.     He  says  :t — 

In  proof  of  this  I  subjoin  a  list  of  occupations,   derived   from   the  Class  which  ac- 
school  books  of  two  schools — the  one  a  National,  the  other  a  ragged  dually  resorts 
school:—  *«*^^°»' 

Ragged  School. — Labourer,  washerwoman,  pensioner,  tailor,  mason, 
lamplighter,  shoemaker,  chair-maker,  tinman,  navvy,  brickmaker,  fisher- 
man, stoker,  stonecutter,  chimney-sweep,  platelayer. 

National   School Cabman,    labourer,   porter,    sailor,  shopkeeper, 

carpenter,  policeman,  moulder,  pensioner,  maltster,  mason,  tailor, 
groom,  French-polisher,  charwoman,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  horse- 
artilleryman. 

If  any  confirmation  were  needed  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  classes.  Children  of  out- 
it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  outdoor  pauper  children,  who  form  ^'^^^  ?'^i"^t'^^ 
a  large  portion  of  those  who   attend  ragged   schools,  attend   in  large  ^„  J°  ^^  „*i^  ^^y 

. ■ schools. 

*  Report,  pp.  48,  49.  t  Report,  p.  50. 
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Part  III.      numbers  British  and  National  schools.     Thus,  at.  Bristol,  out  of  518 

as  many  as  2o7  attend  National  schools,  and  50  attend  British  schools  ; 

whilst  at  Plymouth,  out  of  591,  as  many  as  147  attend  National  schools, 
and  83  British  schools.  The  real  difference  between  the  parents  who 
send  their  cliildrcn  to  the  ragged  schools  and  those  Avho  send  them  to 
the  ordinary  schools  consist  not  in  their  occupation,  nor  in  their 
poverty,  but  in  their  moral  character. 

He  found  that  the  children  were  composed  of  three  classes. 
The  first  were  the  children  of  dissipated  parents;  of  these  he 
observes  : — 

Three  classes  As  to  the  first  class  :  The  most  cursory  conversation  with  the 
of  children  at  children  themselves  will  prove  the  dissipated  character  of  their  parents, 
ragg  sc  .  ^^^^1  ^j^.g  .g  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  master  or 
1st.  Children  of  mistress,  or  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
dissipated  ||jg  homes  of  the   children.     Both  at  Bristol  and  at  Plymouth  it  was 

parents;  ^^   admitted  fact   that   the   parents    of  more   than    half  the   children 

were  drunkards  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
ragged  school  society  stated  as  much,  both  to  myself  and  at  a  public 
meeting.  The  reason  why  a  dissipated  jiarent  prefers  the  ragged 
school  to  the  other  schools  is  obvious.  Like  many  other  parents, 
he  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  education,  but  he  Avould  rather 
spend  his  penny  on  a  glass  of  gin  than  on  a  week's  schooling. 
Taking  little  interest,  and  exercising  little  control  over  his  child,  the 
drunkard  takes  no  trouble  to  send  his  child  to  school  regularly,  or  to 
provide  it  with  clothes  sufficiently  clean  to  appear  amongst  other  more 
respectable  children.  In  good  schools  discipline  and  cleanliness  are 
considered  essentials,  and  the  gross  neglect  of  these  leads  to  rejection, 
punishment,  or  expulsion.  But  the  ragged  schools  overlook  these 
essentials.  The  boy  or  girl  may  attend  v/hen  he  pleases,  he  may  be 
regular  or  irregular,  and  may  come  with  filthy  hands,  undressed  hair, 
and  a  costume  no  matter  how  odoriferous.  Education  is  an  excellent 
thing,  if  conducted  on  reasonable  principles  ;  but  to  sujipose  that  boys 
or  girls  are  to  receive  any  real  benefit  by  being  taught  their  alphabet 
or  to,  form  their  letters,  for  a  few  hours  during  the  week,  whilst  they 
pass  the  larger  portion  of  their  time  in  the  streets,  or  amidst  scenes  of 
the  greatest  profligacy,  seems  a  little  extravagant.  There  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  or  two  cases  in  which,  imder  such  unpromising  circumstances,  a 
hoy  or  girl  has  derived  benefit  from  a  ragged  school,  though  I  admit 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
cases  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  who,  after  being  withdraAvn  from 
the  contamination  of  a  vicious  home,  and  supplied  with  food,  lodging, 
and  instruction,  have  turned  out  extremely  well.  But  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  no  case  in  Avhich  a  boy  or  girl,  allowed  to  live  in  a 
scene  of  profligacy,  has  been  permanently  improved  by  attendance  on  a 
ragged  day  school.  As  in  the  upper  classes,  so  it  is  in  the  lower. 
Unless  the  parent  co-operates  with  the  scIioolm:ister,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  children  attend  school ;  no  child  Avill  attend  school  of  its  own 
accord  ;  and  unless  they  attend  school  Avitli  moderate  regularity  it  is 
impossible  they  can  receive  any  benefit. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  those  children  whose  temperament  will 
not  permit  them  to  attend  with  ordinary  regularity,  or  whose  ob- 
streperous conduct  and  filthy  habits  preclude  their  admission  to  the 
ordinary  schools,  I  believe  that  tlie  benefit  which  they  receive  by 
attending  ragged  schools  is  too  insignificant  to  justify  the  expense 
incurred  by  such  separate  institutions. 
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The  second  class  were  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers,  form-     Part  III. 
ing  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.     Of  this  class  Mr.  Cumin  ^^^  chiTdren 

says:* of  outdoor 


paupers 


I  must  observe  that  these  children  are  very  often  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  widows  or  sick  persons.  They  are  generally  superior  in 
manners  and  dress  to  the  children  of  dissipated  parents,  and  are  also 
more  regular  in  their  attendance.  The  parents  themselves,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  would  greatly  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the 
ordinary  day  schools  if  they  were  able  to  do  so  Avithout  extreme  self- 
denial,  and  the  masters,  both  of  National  and  British  schools,  assured 
me  that  their  manner  and  dress  would  entitle  them  to  admission  into 
their  schools.  And  surely  a  man  who  considers  the  changes  and 
chances  of  human  life,  or  knows  the  history  of  some  of  these  children, 
but  must  regret  that  they  are  compelled  by  poverty  to  forego  the  benefit 
of  attending  a  thoroughly  good  school.  So  far,  then,  as  this  second 
class  is  concerned,  there  seems  no  ground  shown  for  the  existence  of 


The  third  class  were  children  who,  if  there  had  been  no  3rd.  Children 
gratuitous  schools,  would  have  attended  ordinary  day  schools.  J^^^  OTdinary 
Of  these  Mr.  Cumin  observes  :f —  day  schools. 

The  third  class  to  be  found  in  these  ragged  schools  consists  of 
those  who  Avould  attend  an  ordinary  National  or  British  school,  and 
pay  the  pence,  if  no  gratuitous  schools  were  open.  In  every  one  of  the 
ragged  schools  which  I  visited  some  attempt  was  made  to  confine  the 
class  of  children  to  the  really  destitute  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  none 
was  the  theory  effectually  carried  into  practice.  In  some,  indeed,  the 
resti'iction  Avas  admitted  to  be  merely  nominal.  Considerable  attention 
seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  rule  in  Bristol,  but  in  Plymouth  the  complaint 
was  loud  amongst  some  of  the  schoolmasters,  both  National  and  British, 
that  boys  and  girls  were  admitted  to  the  ragged  school  who  ought  to  be 
excluded.  Thus,  the  master  of  one  school  told  me  that  he  had  suffered 
very  severely  from  the  action  of  the  ragged  school,  and  the  mistress  of 
an  infant  school  told  me  that  at  one  time  her  room  was  emptied. 
There  seemed  to  be  disputes  on  the  question  between  rival  committees, 
and  schoolmasters  told  me  that  it  formed  a  common  subject  of  discus- 
sion among  them.  From  facts  which  came  to  my  own  knowledge, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  allegations  were  substantially  correct.  I 
frequently  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  ragged  school  had, 
according  to  their  own  account,  been  at  National  or  British  schools, 
and  I  actually  read  in  the  books  of  one  endowed  school  the  fact  re- 
corded that  boys  regularly  paying  2c?.  a  week  had  lately  attended  the 
rngged  school.  I  have  myself  seen  a  woman  come  in  with  a  child  to 
be  entered  at  a  British  school  prepared  to  pay  the  school-pence,  having 
bi-ought  it  from  the  ragged  school  ;  and  I  may  add  that  one  clergyman 
told  me  he  lost  one  boy  a  month  at  least,  for,  he  said,  "  If  my  master 
"  inflicts  a  punishment  of  which  the  boy  or  his  parents  do  not  approve, 
"  he  is  at  once  tokl  that  the  child  will  not  come  back,  but  will  betake 
"  himself  to  the  ragaed  scho®l." 


*  Report,  p.  51.  t  Report,  pp.  62,  53, 
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Part  III.  In  his  examination  of  the  ragged  schools  at  Plymouth,  Mr. 

Bad  moral        Cumin  obtained  experience  of  the  danger  attending   the  edu- 
state  of  ragged  cation  of  these  classes  in  common.     He  says  : — 

Pivmouth  -^*  Plymouth   I   discovered   defects    in    the    ragged  schools  more 

alarming.  The  numbers  attending  such  schools  were  much  larger 
than  at  Bristol,  and  the  schools  themselves  were  inferior.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  some  of  the  committee  seemed  to  feel  the  danger  of  so  many 
children  of  various  characters  being  mixed  up  together.  There  was 
certainly  a  great  probability  that  they  would  corrupt  each  other.  Nor 
was  this  fear  unfounded,  for  upon  inquiring  at  the  police,  I  found  that 
they  had  a  list  of  thirteen  in  attendance  at  the  ragged  school  who  were 
under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  notorious  young  thief — a  creation  of  the 
Plymouth  workhouse,  and  that  they  formed  a  regular  gang.  I  myself 
saw  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  thirteen  sitting  in  the  school  eating 
a  crust  of  bread,  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  master.  It  also 
appeared  that  some  of  these  l)oys  had  been  before  the  magistrates  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  that  the  master  had  appeared  at  the  bar 
and  had  begged  them  off.  It  occurred  to  some  that  the  better  way 
would  have  been  to  have  sent  all  the  wretched  boys  to  a  reformatory. 
At  all  events,  the  temptation  to  commit  crime  to  which  the  poorest 
children  are  naturally  exposed  must  be  considerably  aggravated  by 
being  brought  into  contact  Avith  others  who  had  already  graduated  in 
felony. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  I  was  assured  that  juvenile 
crime  had  diminished  since  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools,  and 
that  this  decrease  Avas  due  to  their  influence.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  view  is  inconsistent  with  known  facts.  For  though  in  Bristol  this 
crime  had  diminished,  in  Plymouth,  where  the  ragged  school  system 
is  much  more  fully  developed,  it  has  largely  increased. 

If  education  has  any  effect  in  checking  crime,  it  seems  to  be  not 
through  the  ragged  school,  but  through  the  ordinary  day  school  and  the 
reformatory  schools. 

Miss  Carpen-         Such  Were  the  opinions  formed  by  Mr.   Cumin.      The  most 
ter  s  evi  ence.    jmpQj.^r^^jj^  of  jyfigg  Carpenter's  answers  to  the  questions  which 
we  addressed  to  her  are  as  follows  : — 

3.  Why  are  ragged  schools  necessary  ? 
Ragged  schools  Ragged  schools  are  necessary,  because  without  them  an  extensive 
required  for  class  of  the  population  of  our  large  towns  would  be  without  any 
*^^^^n^h  ^^^1?  education,  as  they  were  before  ragged  schools  Avere  commenced.  The 
wtse  uaedu-  ^^'  existence  of  such  a  class  has,  I  am  aware,  been  doubted  by  many  official 
cated.  persons.     If  these  would  take  the  trouble  themselves  to  visit  the  homes 

of  the  children  attending  the  ragged  schools,  and  ascertain  the  real 
condition  of  the  parents,  and  the  state  of  the  streets  and  coui'ts  in 
which  they  live  ;  or  if  they  Avould  examine  persons  practically  con- 
nected with  ragged  schools,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  reports 
of  those  Avho  only  officially  and  occasionally  visit  them,  they  xoould  no 
longer  doubt.  The  fact  is  patent  to  all  practically  acquainted  Avith  the 
subject,  that,  until  there  is  a  very  great  change  in  the  social  condition 
I  of  our  country,  there  is  and  must  be  a  large  portion  of  the  population 

Avho  are,  from  Avhatever  cause,  barely  above  starvation,  and  Avhose 
precarious  means  scarcely  suffice  for  their  daily  bread,  Avithout  the 
power  of  providing  decent  clothing  or  other  necessaries  ;  also  that  the 
low  moral,  intellectual,  and  often  physical  condition  of  this  class, 
necessarily  perpetuates  the  same  state  of  things,  unless  a  helping  hand 
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is  held  out  to  the  children  to  aid  them  to  rise  to  a  higher  and  better      Part  III. 

life.     This  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  parents  has  a  very  lowering 

effect  on  the  nature  and  actual  condition  of  the  children.     They  cannot 

attend  the  higher  schools  even  if  the  needful   pence  Avere   supplied 

them.     I  have  frequently  made  this  experiment,  and  always  unsuccess- 

fuliy. 

Miss  Carpenter  then  describes  eight  families  whose  children 
attend  her  ragged  school.  Of  these  tliree  are  outdoor  paupers, 
and  in  another  the  father  and  mother  are  professional  thieves. 
The  four  others  are  as  follows : — 

B. — This  family  has  very  much  excited  my  interest.  The  parents  Cases  in  illus- 
are  industrious  and  cleanly,  but  very  poor.  The  father  is  a  shoemaker  tration. 
and  earns  but  small  wages,  as  he  is  not  a  first-rate  workman.  The 
mother  is  a  delicate  young  woman,  but  endeavours  to  assist  her 
husband  by  shoe-binding  ;  the  cares  of  her  family,  however,  prevent 
her  doing  much  sewing.  The  eldest  boy  is  five  years  old  ;  there  are 
three  younger  girls ;  and  the  mother  is  expecting  an  increase  of  family. 
Three  childi'en  attend  school,  and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  neat. 
From  being  denied  the  proper  necessaries  of  infant  life  the  children 
are  stunted,  and  present  the  appearance  of  large  sized  dolls  more  than 
children. 

C. — The  parents  work  at  tailoring,  and  are  employed  by  a  whole- 
sale clothes  shop  in  Bristol.  The  wages  are  miserably  small,  and  they 
tell  me  that  they  are  often  compelled  to  work  two  or  three  nights  a 
Aveek  to  keep  themselves  and  their  childi-en  from  starvation.  The 
children  are  too  young  to  be  of  any  service  as  yet  to  them.  The 
mother  keeps  the  children  clean  by  washing  their  clothes  after  they 
are  in  bed  at  night.  The  father  has  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for 
our  school  his  children  would  be  running  the  streets  in  idleness,  as  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  pay  for  their  schooling. 

B. — Father  a  flyman  earning  about  5s.  or  6s.  per  week  ;  mother 
a  shoe-binder.  This  family  live  in  a  wretchedly  dirty  room  ;  it  almost 
sickens  one  to  enter  it.  There  are  five  children,  Avho  are  usually  in 
rags.  The  mother  says  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  attend  more  to  the 
apartment  or  her  children,  as  she  would  lose  too  much  time,  and  be 
unable  to  support  her  family,  as  her  husband's  earnings  will  scarcely 
provide  bread  for  so  many  children.  She  appears  very  thankful  to  be 
allowed  to  send  her  little  ones  to  school. 

X. — When  these  children  first  entered  the  school  their  appearance 
was  so  repulsive  as  to  make  the  other  children  shrink  from  them. 
They  are  little  girls,  one  five  and  the  other  six  years  of  age.  They 
had  only  frocks  on,  no  article  of  under  clothes  whatever,  and  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  hold  this  with  both  hands  to  prevent  its  falling 
off  her.  Their  faces  Avere  dirty,  and  their  hair  matted  and  clung 
round  their  head  in  bunches  for  want  of  combing.  I  never  remember 
seeing  any  children  look  so  utterly  wretched  and  filthy.  Before  I 
could  allow  them  to  take  their  seats  I  was  obliged  to  send  them  with 
a  monitor  to  be  Avashed,  combed,  and  get  frocks  sewn.  It  took  the 
girl  one  hour  and  a  half  to  do  this,  so  fearfully  dirty  and  ragged  were 
they.  They  were  at  first  very  unruly  and  dull,  but  after  a  time  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  aspect,  and  though  still  ragged  there  Avas  a 
quiet  attentive  manner  that  pleased  me  very  much,  and  occasionally 
gave  proofs  of  intelligence  that  I  had  little  expected.  They  live  in  a 
dirty  hovel  in  a  court  in  Redcross  Street.  The  father  is  a  tAvine 
maker  and  the  mother  sells  freestones.     I  Aisited  the  eldest  girl  when 
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Part  III.      ill,  and   shall  never  forget  the  scene.     The  father  was  sitting  on  the 

gronnd   at  work,  the  sick  child  lay  on  a  bundle  of  rags  in  the  corner 

of  the  room,  and  the  mother  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  the 
little  invalid  cat  some  coarse  fish.  There  was  only  one  chair,  and  that 
was  broken,  so  I  stood  and  talked  with  them.  As  I  gassed  round  upon 
the  miserable  place  I  could  quite  understand  the  poor  child's  anxiety 
to  return  to  school,  and  felt  thankful  that  such  an  institution  Avas  open 
to  her. 

Observations         These  cases  prove  the  truth  of  Miss  Carpenter's  statement  that 
on  these  cases.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  parents  whose  poverty,  whatever  be  its  cause,  prevents 
their  paying  the  school-pence. 

In  the  two  first  instances,  the  poverty  does  not  arise  from 
misconduct.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ragged  school,  the  children  need  be  "  running  the  streets  in  idle- 
"  ness."  All  our  evidence  shows  that  where  the  children  are 
unobjectionable  they  are  never  refused  admission  into  the  paying 
schools  merely  because  the  parents  cannot  pay  the  school  pence. 
In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  managers  refuse  to  receive  them 
without  payment,  benevolent  persons  are  found  to  pay  for  them. 
No  charity  is  so  easy,  so  cheap,  or  so  attractive  as  the  payment 
of  school-pence.  It  gives  no  trouble,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
abused. 

The  last  two  cases  seem  to  be  cases  of  misconduct.  The 
parents  are  obviously  either  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  or  care  for  it  so  little  that  they  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  it.  They  like  to  get  their  children  out  of  their 
way,  but  will  not  take  the  care  of  their  persons  which  is 
necessary  to  their  reception  in  a  paying  school.  These  are  the 
children  who,  to  use  Miss  Carpenter's  words,  "  cannot  attend  the 
"  higher  schools,  even  if  the  needful  pence  were  supplied  them." 

But  such  families  seem  to  contribute  a  small  proportion  of  the 
ragged  school  scholars.  The  bulk  of  those  scholars  appear  to  be 
children  either  of  outdoor  paupers  or  of  persons  who  can  send 
their  children  to  paying  schools,  and  who  would  do  so  if  there 
were  no  ragged  schools.  The  former  of  these  classes  ought  to  be 
educated  by  the  guardians.  The  latter  Avould  be  educated,  and 
better  educated,  in  the  paying  scliools.  On  the  whole  it  is  clear 
that  great  caution  must  be  used  in  the  assistance  of  ragged  schools. 
Opinion  of  the  We  have  seen  already  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
Srcir'''^  of  Council.  In  the  circular  of  January  30,  1858,  Mr.  Lingen 
says  : — "  Ragged  schools  are  to  be  regarded  as  provisional  insti- 
"  tutions  which  are  constantly  tending  to  become  elementary 
"  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  industrial  schools  certified 
"  under  Acts  of  Parliament."     And  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
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aid  is  given  to  those  ragged  schools  only,  which  are  also  in-     Part.  III. 

dustrial,  that  is  to  3  out  of  192. 

We  think  that  their  policy  in  this  respect  is  wise  and  should  Policy  of  the 

be  maintained.     In  order  to  entitle  anv  class  of  institutions  to  Committee  of 

_         ''  ^  Council  wise. 

receive  aid  from  the  grant  administered  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  shown  to  be 
likely  to  produce  permanent  valuable  results,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  ragged  schools.  The  influence  which  they  exercise 
over  children  who  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  any  education 
whatever  is  probably  beneficial,  though  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  little  can  be  effected  by  the  mere  literary  instruction  of 
children  who  are  accustomed  to  vicious  homes  and  parents.  The 
only  efficient  mode  of  reforming  such  children  is  to  separate 
them  from  their  families,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  an  industrial  school. 

This  slight  influence  over  a  very  limited  class  is  the  only  ad-  Separate 
vantage    produced   by   the   establishment   of    separate    ragged  P|S^<i  schools 
schools.    It  appears  to  us  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  good  only  a 
that  such  schools  withdraw   from  the  ordinary  day   schools   a  chsl  ^"^"*^ 
considerable  number  of  children  who  would  otherwise  be  sent 
there  either  by  their  parents  or  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  this  is  a  serious  evil.     No  conditions  which  the  Conmiittee 
of  Council  could  impose  would  effectually  prevent  this  evil. 

A  further  objection  to  aflbrding  them  public  assistance  is,  that  Special  as- 
strict  general  rules  rigidly  adhered  to  are  absolutely  necessar}^  in  l^^l^^T}^, 


"06^ 


the  administration  of  public  money.  In  order  to  obtain  the  -would  lower 
grants  hitherto  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  those  ^!|^"cboo°ls. 
which  we  have  recommended  in  their  place,  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  degree  of  discipline,  the  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
parents,  and  the  prospect  of  a  certain  degree  of  permanence  in 
the  schools  are  necessary.  If  by  neglecting  these  conditions  a 
school  might  qualify  itself  for  special  grants  as  a  ragged  school, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  day 
schools  would  be  generally  and  materially  lowered. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that   ragged   schools,  in  which  Ragged  schools 
industrial  instruction   is  not  given,  though  they  may  in  some  "^Jtf  for^'ubHc 
special  cases  be  useful,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  public  assis-  assistance, 
tance. 

The  objects  which  the  promoters  of  such  schools  propose  to  objectf?  pro- 
themselves  may  frequently  be  attained  in  a  manner  altogether  P^^^d  by 
unobjectionable,    by   the   establishment   of    cheap   day    schools  may  be  other- 
which  receive  assistance  from  the   Committee   of  Council,  and  "^'^"^  attained. 
would  continue  to  receive  public  aid  under  the  scheme  wliich  we 
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Part  TIT.  propose.  In  the  Golden  Lane  district  of  St.  Thomas,  Charter- 
house,  there  is  a  crowded  population  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
composed  principally  of  costermongers  and  their  families.  For 
the  education  of  the  children  of  this  class  a  school  has  been  pro- 
vided, in  which  800  children,  all  of  whom  pay  a  weekly  fee  of 
Id,  are  under  instruction,  and  which  is  taught  by  three  principal 
and  fourteen  pupil-teachers. 

The  promoters  of  ragged  schools  might  often  better  effect  their 
objects  by  spending  the  money  devoted  to  the  support  of  separate 
ragged  schools  in  supplying  the  children  with  the  clothes, 
especially  with  the  shoes,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  attend  an 
ordinary  day  school. 
Mr.  Cramp-  Mr.  Crampton,  the  head  master  of  the   Brentford   National 

school,  has  made    some    observations    which  bear  upon    these 
suggestions  : — 

1  believe  that  very  superior  advantages  would  accrue  to  "ragged" 
scholars  from  being  sent  to  mix  with  and  be  taught  along  with  better 
class  children  than  by  being  collected  in  "  ragged  schools."  The  coarse 
habits,  untidiness,  and  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
"ragged"  bojs,  is  doubtless  an  obstacle  to  their  partaking,  at  present, 
as  much  as  they  might  do  of  the  educational  advantages  of  our  British 
and  National  schools  ;  but  by  a  separate  class-room  or  two,  used  as 
introductory  rooms,  in  which  this  pariah  class  might  be  kept  till  made 
clean,  neat,  and  orderly  enough  to  be  drafted  off  into  the  main  school, 
these  objections  would  be  obviated.  I  regard  the  establishment  of 
separate  "ragged"  schools  as  much  inferior  to  well-directed  efforts  for 
bringing  the  "  ragged "  children  into  good  public  schools.  These 
so-called  "  ragged  "  schools  Avill  soon  work  upward,  must  indeed  do  so, 
if  thc}^  are  successful,  into  National  or  British  schools,  which  latter 
were,  indeed,  formerly  mostly  filled  with  this  class  of  scholars.  Much 
greater  scope  is,  I  believe,  open  to  effective  visiting  and  personal  effort 
in  individuals  of  the  "ragged  "  class,  than  by  establishing  of  separate 
schools  for  them. 

11. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Industrial  Industrial  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  uncertified  and  certified, 

tified  aud'cer^"  "^^^  ^^7  difference  between  them  is  that  under  the  provisions  of 
tified.  the  Acts  of  Parliament,   stated    below,   the  certified  industrial 

schools  may  receive  and  detain  children  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
committed  to  them  by  the  magistrates,  or  pauper  children  for 
whose  maintenance  and  education  the  guardians  may  contract. 
The  attendance  of  other  children  at  both  uncertified  and  certified 
schools  is  voluntary.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  reclaim 
children    who  from  the  circumstances  of  their  homes  or  from 
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neglect.,  are  in  eminent  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  and  this     Pakt  III. 

object  is  accomplished  by  separating  them  from  their  connexions, 

and  giving  them  instruction  in  some  honest  means  of  getting  a 

living.     In  a  few  cases  the  industrial  instruction  is  given,  though 

the  separation  of  the  child  from  its  home  is  not  enforced,  but  in 

most  cases  the  children  are  boarded   and  lodged  as  well  as  fed. 

The  annual  assistance  which  these  institutions  receive  from  the 

Committee  of  Council  is  regulated  by  the  following  articles  of 

the  certified  Minutes.     They  receive  building  gi-ants  on  the  same 

terms  as  other  schools. 

229.  (a).  The    title    of    ragged  school,    or  some   other  equivalent  General  con- 
name,  must  be  retained.  ditions  of  aid 

(b).  Both  literary  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  given.      by  Comniittee 

(c).  No  fees  must  be  received.  S'ndustrial   ^'^ 

{d).  Accurate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and  ex-  schools. 
penditure  ;  and  if   the  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides 
the  daily   instruction  of   children,  the  expenditure  upon  such 
other  objects,  and  upon  instruction,  must  be  separately  stated. 

(e).  The  managers  must  certify,  and  the  Inspector  must 
report,  that  adequate  means  are  taken  to  confine  the  children 
attending  the  school  to  that  class  which  cannot  be  associated 
with  the  children  of  respectable  labouring  men  ;  that  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  (as  far  as  the  first  ibur  rules,  simple 
and  compound)  are  well  taught  in  the  school ;  and  that  its  dis- 
cipline and  moral  influence  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  benefit 
the  special  class  of  scholars. 
232.  Ragged  schools  may  receive  annual  grants  equal  per  annum  to —  Amount  of 

(a).  One-half  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  industrial  grants, 
instruction  is  carried  on. 

(Z»).  One-third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for 
labour. 

(c).  Five  shillings  per  annum  per  industrial  scholar  according 
to  the  average  number  under  industrial  instruction  throughout 
the  year  preceding  the  date  of  inspection. 

(d).  The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any  certificated 
teacher's  salary. 

(e).  Teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools,  who  are  rated  in  the  first 
division  of  the  second  grade  or  higher  (Article  244),  and  who, 
during  the  last  three  preceding  years,  have  served  continuously 
in  such  schools,  with  rating  not  below  the  third  division  of  the 
second  grade,  may  take  rank  without  further  examination  in 
ragged  or  in  certified  industrial  schools  as  certificated  teachers, 
and  may  in  those  schools,  but  in  none  other,  receive  such  aug- 
mentation, up  to  20/.,  as  their  salaries  justify,  on  the  conditions 
stated  in  Articles  62,  66,  70,  74,  79-83. 

(/).  Teachers  employed  continuously  in  ragged  schools  from 
1  January  1858,  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  an 
examination  equal  to  the  rating  of  the  first  division  of  the  second 
grade  in  Poor  Law  schools,  provided  that  the  Inspector  has 
reported  favourably  of  their  schools  during  each  of  three  con- 
■secutive  years. 

234.  Schools  of  the  character  described  in  the  last  section  may,  in  Certified  in- 
Scotland,  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  in  England  dustrial schools. 
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pursuant  to  Acts  of  Parliament  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  28, 

and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.* 

238.  Schools  sanctioned  or  certified  pursuant  to  Article  234  may 
receive,  from  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  public  education,  in 
addition  to  the   grants  specified  in  Articles  231-2,  the  sum  of  6d.  per 
day,  up  to  a  maximum  of  7^.  10*.  per  annum,  for  every  child  admitted 
into  the  establishment  under  magisterial  sentence. 
Buildincgrii  is      239.  Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  sanctioned  or  cer- 
for  industriil     tified  pursuant  to  Article  235  are  made  pursuant  to  Articles  25-36. 
schools.  and  228,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  30/.  per  inmate.     A  dormitory  and  all 

other  proper  appliances  must  be  provided  for  the  lodging  and  instruc- 
tion of  each  inmate,  in  respect  of  whom  such  a  grant  is  made. 

Uncertified  in-      The    uncertified    industrial    schools    are    isolated    establisli- 

dustnal  schools,  -^^gj^j^-.^  supported  in  many  cases  by  a  few    charitable  persons, 

and  connected  with  no  central  society ;  we  have  therefore  been 

unable  to  obtain  any  precise  account  of  their   number.      The 

number  of  those  aided  by  the  Committee  of  Council  under  the 

rales  just  quoted  is  36. 

Statistics  re-         They  Contain   2,822  children,  of  whom   1,G47  are  males,  and 

spectmij    e..i.  -^ -j*^-  females.     Their  total  income  for  1860  was  21,.54!lZ.  4s.  9f/. ; 

their  total  expenditure,   21,595?.  8s.  2d.     The  two  last  grants 

which  they  received  from  the  Committee  of  Council  were  3,570?. 

2s.  Id  in  1859,  and  2,122?.  9s.  Ud.  in  1860.     In  18  the  number 

of  inmates  did  not  exceed  50,  and  in  9  it  was  under  25.     Three 

of   the   remaining    18    are   large   ragged   schools,    the   children 

attending  which   are   included   in   the   numbers   given   at   the 

beginning  of  this  section. 

Certified  in-  The  certified  industrial  schools  are  under  the  20  &  21  Vict, 

dustrialschools.  ^  ^g^  commonly  called  Mr.   Adderley's  Act,   and  23  k  24  Vict. 

c.  108. 

The  main  provisions  of  those  Acts  are  as  follows  :  — 
Provisions  of         Upon  the  application  of  the  managers  of  any  school  in  which 

Industrial         industrial  traiuinor  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are  fed  as 

bcnools  Act  .  /^  •^ 

of  1857  (:\:r.     well  as  taught,  the  Committee  of  Council  may  certify  that  such 

Ad  er  ej  h).  ^^.i^qqI  ^g  ^^i  industrial  school.  The  Committee  must  within  a 
month  publish  a  notice  of  the  certificate  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  must  direct  an  annual  report  to  be  made  of  the  condition  of 
such  schools.  If  the  report  is  not  satisfactorj^,  they  may  with- 
draw the  certificate.f  If  any  child  is  taken  into  custody  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy,  the  Justices,  on  receiving  satisfactory  proof 
in  support  of  sucli  charge,  may,  if  the  parent  or  guardian 
cannot  at  once  be  found,    send  it   to    any  certified   industrial 


*  See  also  at  present  23  &  24  A'ict.  c.  108. 
t  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  ss.  1,  3,  and  23. 
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school  (the  managers  of  which  are  williDg  to  receive  him)  for  a  Part  in. 
week  w]iilst  inquiries  are  made,*  after  which  it  may,  on  fall 
inquiry,  either  be  delivered  up  to  its  parent  on  his  giving  au 
assurance  in  writing  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  its  good 
behaviour  for  twelve  months,  or,  in  default  of  such  assurance,  be 
sent  to  any  certified  industrial  school  for  its  training  and  educa- 
tion for  such  period  as  the  magistrates  may  think  necessary. 
The  managers  may  allow  children  to  sleep  at  the  houses  of  any 
respectable  persons ;  but  if  they  abscond  from  the  school,  or 
neglect  their  attendance,  they  may  be  sent  back  and  detained 
there,  and  persons  inducing  them  to  abscond  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  '21.  If  there  is  any  such  school  in  the  county  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  child 
belongs,  it  is  to  have  the  preference  to  all  others.!  The  parent 
has  a  discretion  as  to  the  school  to  be  selected,!  and  the  child 
may  be  discharged  if  a  suitable  employment  is  provided  for  it,§ 
or  if  good  security  is  found.  ||  No  person  can  be  detained  in 
an  industrial  school  after  15  years  of  age  against  his  wdll.*f 
The  parents  may,  upon  complaint  of  the  managers,  be  ordered  to 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  3s.  a  week  for  the  child's  maintenance 
to  the  managers  or  to  any  person  authorized  by  them.** 

Ministers  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  inmates  may  have 
access  to  the  children  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the  day|"j- 

Boards  of  guardians  may  contract  with  the  managers  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  pauper  children. 

By  the  23  &  2-i  Vict.  c.  1 08,  it  is  provided  that  all  the  powers  23  &  24  Vict. 
Tested  by  the  Industrial  School  Act  of  1857  in  the  Committee  ^'     ^' 
of  Council   shall  be   vested   in   and    exercised   by  one   of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries   of  State,    and  that  he  shall  in 
future  grant  the  certificates  wdiich  were  formerlj^  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  Council. 

There  are  in  England  18  certified  industrial  schools;  11  of  Stat'iNtics  as  to 
these  are  in  or  near  London  ;  two  in  Liverpool ;  two  in  Bristol ;  trial  schools. " 
one  in  Manchester  ;  one  in  York  ;  and  one  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  schools  contained  1,193  inmates,  of  whom  574  were  males, 
and  619  females  ;  171  of  the  whole  number  were  received  under 
the  sentence  of  magistrates.  The  income  of  the  schools  for  1860 
was  20,599?..  19s.  9^?.  ;  the  expenditure,  19,717?.   Os.  lid.,  and 


*  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  5.  ||  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s,  13. 

t  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  6.  •[  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  14. 

X  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  9.  **  20  .V  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  15. 

§  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  12.  ff  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.  s.  10. 
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Tart  UI. 


Proportion  of 
children  com- 
mitted to  these 
schools  under 
the  Acts. 


Effect  of  re- 
stricting the 
Act  to  children 
convicted  of 
vagrancy. 


1 7  &  1 3  Vict. 
c.  74. 

]\rr.  Dunlop's 
Act. 


the  Inst  two  grants  received  from  the  Government  were  4,264?. 
13s.  Id.  and  2,938Z.  17s.  9d 

They  are  founded  and  mainly  supported  by  private  benevo- 
lence, and  the  grants  which  they  receive  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  arc  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  grants  made  to 
ordinary  day  schools,  though  they  differ  in  amount ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  pre-suppose 
their  establishment  from  independent  sources.  The  children  com- 
mitted to  the  schools  by  the  magistrates  are  not  only  not  the 
bulk  of  the  inmates,  but  form  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
them.  It  appears  from  the  table  given  above  that  they  form 
almost  exactly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  (171  out  of 
1,193);  but  of  these  154  are  received  in  three  schools,  namely, 
100  at  Newcastle,  35  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  schools,  and  19  in 
one  of  the  Bristol  schools,  so  that  the  15  other  certified  industrial 
schools  contain  only  17  children  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
It  follows  that,  except  as  to  three  of  the  schools  certified  under 
the  Act,  its  compulsory  provisions  are  inoperative. 

Tliis  result  is  due  partly  to  the  restriction  of  the  Act  to 
children  convicted  of  vagrancy.  The  object  of  the  Act  is  to  pre- 
vent crime  by  compelling  parents  to  discharge  their  parental  duty 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  their  children  from  habits  which  are  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  crime ;  this  restriction  is  fatal  to  its  efficiency. 
"  Unless,"  says  Miss  Carpenter,  "  magistrates  are  actuated  by  a 
"  great  anxiety  to  work  out  the  Act,  it  will  remain,  as  at  present, 
"  virtually  a  dead  letter."  As  it  stood  when  brought  into  Par- 
liament the  Act  empowered  the  police  to  take  into  custody,  and 
the  magistrate  to  deal  with,  "  any  child  who  may  be  found  begging 
"  or  committing  an  act  of  vagrancy,  and  also  any  child  who  may 
"  be  found  wandering  in  the  highways,  or  sleeping  therein  at 
"  night,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
"  proper  guardianship,  or  any  lawful  or  visible  mode  of  subsist- 
"  ence  ;  or  any  child  frequenting  a  house  of  ill-fame,  or  any  child 
"  found  drunk  or  disorderly." 

The  Act  known  as  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  74.), 
which  is  confined  to  Scotland,  applies  to  "  any  young  person 
"  apparently  under  the  age  of  14  who  shall  be  found  begging,  or 
"  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guar- 
"  dianship,  and  having  no  lawful  or  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
"  shall  be  found  wandering,  though  not  charged  with  any  actual 
"  offence." 

We  think  that  the  English  Act  is  decidedly  too  narrow  as  it 
stands  at  present. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of     Part  III. 
Eeformatories  appear  to  prove  that  the  terms  of  the  Scotch  Act 
might  be  applied  to  this  country  -with  advantage.     In  his  report  its^^^o^kL^^Il 
for  1857-8,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  English  Act,  Scotland. 
the  Inspector  said  :* — 

The  schools  certified  under  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  are,  in  fact,  industrial 
feeding  schools  of  a  superior  description.  Scarcely  any  of  the  children 
in  them  are  committed  under  the  Act,  the  clause  enabling  the  parochial 
boards  to  withdraw  such  children  on  giving  security  for  their  better 
protection  having  almost  neutralized  the  direct  operation  of  the  Statute 
altogether.  But  the  indirect  operation  of  the  law  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable and  very  advantageous  ;  large  numbers  of  children  coming 
voluntarily,  or  being  sent  by  their  parents, — from  the  knowledge  that 
if  found  idling  and  begging  in  the  streets  they  can  and  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  school,  and  compelled  to  attend  it, — I  think  the  value  of 
these  certified  industrial  schools  in  Scotland  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
They  seem  to  offer  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  for  preventing 
the  evil  which  the  reformatory  can  only  cure.  No  one  can  visit  Aber- 
deen, more  especially,  without  being  struck  by  the  absence  from  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  that  large  class  of  disorderly  and  neglected  children 
so  abundant  in  most  large  towns,  and  appi'eciating  the  beneficial 
working  of  the  schools  which  Sheriff  Watson  and  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Banchory,  have  established.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill  of  last  year  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.)  may  ere  long  be  fully 
acted  on  and  applied  in  England,  and  may  yield  an  equally  satisfactoiy 
result. 

In  his  next  report  he  thus  compared  the  practical  operation  of 
the  two  Acts  :t — 

In  reference  to  the  second  class  of  schools  under  my  inspection,  Comparison  be- 
namely,  those  sanctioned  in  Scotland  under  the  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  74.,  tween  effects  of 
I  have  little  to  report.  They  amount  to  13.  The  largest  are  those  ^°S'>sh  and 
established  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  In  all  of  them, 
except  that  at  Glasgow,  the  majority  of  the  children  taught  and  fed  in 
them  are  voluntary  attendants  ;  the  proportion  of  those  committed  and 
detained  under  a  magisti'ate's  order  being  small.  They  are  managed 
with  great  economy,  and  have  produced  most  beneficial  results.  It  is 
impossible  to  visit  them  without  regretting  that  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  of  1858  (20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  48.)  is  not  more  generally  adopted  and 
acted  on  in  England.  Were  the  preventive  agency  of  this  statute  (which 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act,  under  which  the  industrial 
schools  of  Scotland  are  established)  more  fully  brought  to  bear  in  our 
large  cities  and  towns,  the  effect  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  ere  long 
many  of  our  reformatories  almost  dispensed  with.  At  present,  from 
various  circumstances,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  Act  remains 
almost  a  dead  letter.  19  schools  have  been  certified  under  it,  but  only  a 
few  children  have  been  sentenced  to  them,  and  hundreds  of  those  whom 
its  powers  of  detention  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school  would  save 
from  sinking  into  the  criminal  class  are  left  to  qualify  gradually  for 
admission  into  the  more  costly  reformatory. 


*  Report,  1857-8,  pp.  17,  18. 
f  Report,  1858-9,  pp.  19,  20. 
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Part  III. 

^[ode  of  enforc- 
ing contribu- 
tions from 
parents. 


Children  for 
whom  indus- 
trial schools 
are  intended 
should  be  in 
district  union 
and  separate 
schools. 


The  mode  of  cnforcinc^  contributions  from  the  parents  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  in  industrial  schools  has  hitherto  been 
open  to  objection.  According  to  the  law  as  it  stood  till  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  magistrates  might  order  the  parents 
to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  managers,  or  persons  authorized  by 
tliem,  not  exceeding  3s.  per  week.  The  managers  were  thus 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  parents'  contributions, 
and  of  using  legal  means  to  enforce  it.  By  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  Session*  it  is  provided  that  the  magistrates  may 
make  the  order  upon  the  application  of  any  person  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  although  the  managers  may  have 
made  no  complaint.  The  practical  consequence  of  this  will 
be  that  the  Home  Office  Insf)ector  instead  of  the  managers 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  reformatories,  collect  the  parents'  con- 
tributions. This  is  obviously  an  improvement.  Miss  Carpenter 
observes,  in  her  answers  to  the  questions  already  referred 
to  : — "  The  provision  that  the  managers  are  to  obtain  the 
"  payments  of  the  parents  is  most  objectionable.  It  establishes 
"  a  wrong  relation  between  the  parents  and  managers,  and 
''  is  so  annoying  that  it  will  be  felt  by  most  persons  to  be 
"  preferable  to  give  up  the  money  to  be  so  obtained  rather  than 
"  to  incur  the  odium  of  thus  collecting  petty  payments.  In  the 
"  Bristol  school  weekly  visits  to  the  parents  have  not  obtained 
"  anything  from  more  than  one  out  of  four,  and  in  that  case  the 
"  father  was  living  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  previously 
"  allowing  her  3s.  a  week  for  the  boy,  which  was  diminished  by 
"  the  magistrates  to  2s.  Qd.,  to  be  paid  to  the  school." 

To  make  the  industrial  schools  an  efficient  provision  for  the 
education  of  children  under  special  temptations  to  crime,  it  would 
be  necessaiy  to  extend  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  so  as  to  include 
the  class  of  children  described  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act,  but  even  if 
that  alteration  were  made  we  do  not  think  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  schools  would  be  established  to  meet  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  object  which  industrial 
schools  are  intended  to  promote  is  one  which  should  not  be  left 
to  private  individuals,  but  should  be  accomplished  at  the  public 
expense  and  by  public  authority.  This  results  from  its  character. 
To  take  a  child  out  of  the  custody  of  its  parents,  and  to  educate 
it  in  an  institution  over  which  they  have  no  control,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding- which  must  be  considered  as  it  affiscts  the  parent  and  as 
it  affects  the  child.     As  it  affects  the  parent,  it  is  a  punishment 


*  23  &  24  Vict.  cap.  108,  sect.  3. 
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for  neglect  of  the  most  important  parental  duties.     It  is  always     part  HI. 

disgraceful,  and  often  severe,  for  the  neglect  of  parental  duty  is         

quite  consistent  with  the  presence  of  strong  parental  feeling.  It 
is  obviously  just  to  add  to  the  disgrace  and  suffering  inflicted 
by  the  child's  removal  the  obligation  of  paying  the  expense 
to  which  the  public  is  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  parent's 
neglect. 

As  it  affects  the  child,  the  character  of  the  proceeding  is  alto-  Provisions  of 
gether  different.     It  is  intended,  not  for  its  punishment,  for  the  re-rardTpami 
supposition  is  that  the  child  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  but  not  as  re- 
but for  its  protection  from  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  its 
natural  protectors.     By  the  act  of  separating  it  from  those  pro- 
tectors, whatever  their  character  may  be,  the  State  puts  itself  in 
the  place  of  a  parent  and  assumes  parental  obligations.    Children, 
therefore,  who  stand  in  this  position  have  a  distinct  moral  right 
to  proper  education  and  superintendence  at  the  hands    of  the 
State,  which  again  has  the  right  to  charge   the  parent  with  the 
expense  of  providing  it. 

As  we  observed  in  the  last  part,  this  is  precisely  the  relation  Children  in 
in  which  the  State  already  stands  to  indoor  pauper  children,  ^  ^^e  State  as 

that  is  to  say,  to  children  who  are  orphans,  or  illegitimate,  or  indoor  pauper 

children, 
deserted  by  their  parents.     It  follows  that  children  who  fall 

within  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  should  be  put  upon  the  same 

footing  as  indoor  pauper  children.     The  only  difference  between 

the  two  classes  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  natural  protectors  of 

the  children  are  either  dead  or  unknown,  while  in  the  other  they 

are  judicially  declared  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  tlie  authority  arising 

out  of  their  relationship. 

The  practical  objection  to  taking  this  course  in  the  present  Present  state  of 

state  of  things  is  that  the  present    workhouse   schools  are  in  schools  makes 

so  bad  a  condition  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  *^^^  impossible. 

children  who  enter  them  will  be  corrupted.      "VVe  have  dwelt  Recommenda- 

upon  this  subject  already,  and  have  recommended  the  general  (district  and 

establishment  of  district  and  separate  schools.     We  think  that  separate  union 

^  ,         schools  be  de- 

when  such  schools  are  established  they  will  form  the  appropriate  dared  indus- 

places  of  education  for  the  children  liable  to  be  committed  to  *™^  schools. 

industrial   schools.      If  our   recommendation  be   adopted,    they 

will  speedily  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  thus 

afford  to  every  district  the  resources  at  present  offered  by  the 

industrial  schools  to  a  few  large  towns.     We  propose,  therefore, 

that  all  district  or  separate  schools  for  indoor  pauper  children  be 

declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  industrial  schools   witliin  the 

meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857. 
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It  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  authorities  of  the  schools 
to  receive  such  children  as  might  be  committed  to  them,  and  the 
children  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  be  removed,  but  the  union  or 
parish  should  have  a  right  to  recover  the  expense  of  the  child's 
maintenance  in  the  first  instance  from  its  parents,  or  if  they  were 
unable  to  pay  or  not  to  be  found,  then  from  the  parish  in  which 
the  child  was  settled.  We  think  that  the  residence  of  the  child  in 
the  district  school  ought  not  to  give  it  a  status  of  irremovability. 
If  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  the  probability  is  that  the 
necessity  for  industrial  ragged  schools  will  gradually  pass  away, 
and  that  though  the  present  homes,  refuges,  and  certified  industrial 
schools  may  continue  to  exist,  little  addition  to  their  numbers 
will  be  required. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ingratitude  for  service  of 
ra^ed  and  ^  °  ^^^^  most  valuable,  disinterested,  and  self-denying  character,  we 
indnstrial         conclude  our  observations  on  this  head,  by  recording  our  strong 

schools.  .      .  T  T  n  •  1      •  ^  -,  • 

opinion  that  no  class  of  persons  interested  m  popular  education 
have  conferred  greater  services  on  the  public,  or  services  involv- 
ing greater  sacrifices  of  personal  convenience  and  inclination, 
than  the  managers  of  ragged  and  industrial  schools,  and  similar 
establishments. 

We  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  their  generous  and 
charitable  efforts  may  advantageously  be  replaced  by  a  general 
system,  but  the  fact  that  they  first  directed  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  that  their  labours  showed  the  extent  and  urgency 
of  the  evil  to  be  met,  and  the  proper  means  of  meeting  it,  ought 
never  to  be  forsfotten. 


Public  services 


Provisions  of 

Reformatory 

Acts. 


III. — Reformatories. 

The  Acts  which  regulate  reformatories  are  the  17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  86,  amended  by  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  87,  the  19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  109,  and  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55.  Their  most  material  provi- 
sions are  as  follows  : — 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is  em- 
powered, upon  application  from  the  managers  of  any  such  school, 
to  certify  upon  the  report  of  an  Inspector  of  prisons  that  it  is 
useful  and  efficient  for  its  purpose.  The  school  must  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  and  the  certificate 
may  be  withdrawn.*  Persons  under  16  convicted  of  any  offence 
may  be  sent  by  an  order  of  the  court  or  of  the  justices  by  whom 
they  may  be  convicted  to  a  certified  school,  and  may  be  detained 


*  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  80.  s.  1. 
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there  for  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  years*     The  Home     Part  ttt. 

Secretary  may  at  any  time  order  the  discharge  of  the  offender,         

and  the  managers,  before  applying  for  his  discharge,  may  place 
him  on  trial  with  any  respectable  person  who  may  be  wilhng  to 
receive  him,  granting  him  a  licence  to  remain  with  that  person 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  calling  on  him  to 
return  at  the  close  of  the  period  named.  Offenders  cannot  be 
placed  out  on  trial  before  half  their  sentence  has  expired,t  and 
those  who  abscond  from  the  school  or  from  any  service  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  on  trial,  or  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  abide  by 
and  conform  to  the  rules,  may,  upon  summary  conviction,  be 
imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  three  months.  |  The 
parents,  guardians,  or  nearest  surviving  relatives  may,  by  notify- 
ing their  wish  that  any  person  convicted  should  be  sent  to  a  dif- 
ferent school  from  the  one  to  which  he  has  been  ordered  to  be 
sent,  procure  a  change  of  his  destination,  upon  paying  ex- 
penses.§ 

The  justices  in  quarter  session  for  any  county  or  borough  Rate  for  esta- 
may  make  a  rate  upon  the  same  conditions  in  all  respects  as  a  ^^^^^™^°^  ?^ 
gaol  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  managers  of  any  re- 
formatory school,  either  established  or  in  contemplation,  in  pur- 
chasing a  site  or  building,  or  fitting  up  a  school  on  its  first 
establishment,  or  erecting,  altering,  or  enlarging  schools  already 
estabhshed.  ||  They  may  also  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
managers  of  any  certified  reformatory  for  the  reception  of  offen- 
ders from  their  jurisdiction,  in  consideration  of  such  periodical  pay- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon.  These  sums  are  to  be  raised  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  current  expenditure  of 
gaols.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  the  Commis-  Assistance 

sioners  of  the  Treasury  may  either  defray  the  whole  cost  of  offen-  ^°™  Treasury 

-,  towards  mam- 

ders,  or  make  grants  at  such  a  rate  per  head  as  may  be  deter-  taining  them. 

mined  on  in  aid  of  the  amounts  levied  from  the  parents  and  step- 
parents of  the  persons  detained.lF  The  parents  and  step-parents, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  are  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  their  children  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week, 
and  any  two  justices  may,  on  the  complaint  of  any  person  au- 
thorized by  a  Secretary  of  State,  summon  the  parents,  and  if 


*  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  2. 

t  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  2. ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  13. 

j  17  &  18  Vict.  0.  86,  s.  4. 

§    19  &  20  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  2. 

II  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55,  ss.  1,  3,  and  7. 

^  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  3, 
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they  tliink  fit  make  an  order  on  them  for  any  weekly  payment 
not  exceeding  5s.  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  of  the 
child's  detention.  The  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  person  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  to  be  accounted  for  or 
paid  as  the  Treasury  shall  direct.*  These  sums  may  be  levied 
by  distress,  and  in  default  of  payment  the  parents  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction  for  ten  days.f 

The  total  number  of  reformatory  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
certified  under  these  Acts  was,  in  May  18G0,  47,  distributed  as 
follows  : — J 


In  England  —For  Boys 
For  Girls 

For  Boys  and  Girls 
In  Wales — For  Boys 


-  35 

-  10 

1 

-  1 

—  47 


The  number  of  inmates  contained  in  these  institutions  on  the 
3 1st  Dec.  18.59  was  2,594,  distributed  as  follows  :§ — 


Boys- 


Girls- 


-Protestant 
Catholic 

-Protestant 
Catholic 


-  1,G22 

498 

2,120 

311 

163 

474 

2,594 

The  sum  expended  upon  them  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1858, 
was  72,893?.  10s.  \Gd.  Their  joint  incomes  amounted  to 
74,361?.  Is.  9d.,  comprising  the  following  items  : — 

Payments  from  the    Treasury  for   mainte-  JB         s.    d. 

nance      _             -             -             -             -  51,681     6     0 

Parents' payments  through  the  Inspector  -  1,603  19  11 
Subscriptions,  legacies,  «S:c.  -  -16,16819  9 
Contributions   from    county   and    borough 

rates       -----  2,601   19     8 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates      -             -  1,26719     8 

Sundries     -----  1,036  18  11 


*  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  2. 

t  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  3. 

X  Report  of  Inspector  of  Keformatories  for  1859-60,  p.  7. 
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The  average  cost  for  boys  varies  from  27^.  IS.s.  in  Warwick-     Part  III. 

shire  to  1 21.  19s.  9d.  at  the  Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth,  the  average        

being  191.  os.  7d.  The  cost  for  girls  varies  from  201.  13s.  Sd.  at 
Wakefield,  to  lOl.  at  Arno's  Court,  averaging  151.  6s.  lOd.  The 
cost  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  inmates,  and  partly  on  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  them.*  The  weekly  cost  of  food 
varies  from  3s.  (yd.  in  Leicestershire  to  Is.  9d.  in  Devonshire,  and 
averages  2s.  Q^d.  for  boys.  For  girls  it  varies  from  3s.  Id.  at 
Birmingham  to  Is.  lOd.  at  Arno's  Court,  the  averao;e  beinn-  '2s.  6d. 
Clothing  varies  from  Is.  lOd.  to  5d.  a  week  for  boys,  and  from 
Is.  8d.  to  4:ld.  for  girls. 

The  only  point  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  reformatories  Parents'  contri- 
Avhich  requires  special  notice  is  the  amount  derived  from  parents'  ^"*'°°^- 
payments.      The   following    observations  by   Mr.    Turner  f   are 
instructive,  especially  in  connexion  with   the   evidence   quoted 
above  from  Miss  Carpenter  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  con- 
tributions from  the  parents  of  children  in  industrial  schools  :  — • 

It  is  very  satisfnctory  to  state  that  the  amount  paid  by  parents  towards  Amount, 
the  support  of  cluldreu   committed  to  reformatories  lias    steadily  in- 
creased, and  now  reaches  about  2,000/.   a  year.     The   amounts  for  the 
four  quarters  of  1858  and  1859  are  as  follow  : — 

March  31,  1858 
June  30,  1858  - 
September  30,  1858       - 
December  31,  1858 


March  31,  1859 
June  30,  1859  - 
September  30,  1859 
December  31,  1859 


f 

s. 

d. 

194 

7 

7 

224 

4 

7 

366 

19 

2 

368 

o 

4 

388 

9 

10 

431 

0 

10 

429 

7 

3 

468 

7 

1 

1,153  16     8 


1,717     5    0 


The  last  quarter,  ending  March  31,  1860,  shows  a  still  further  in- 
crease, the  amount  being  519/.  9*.  7d.  ;  the  number  of  districts  from 
Avhich  it  was  collected  being  171,  and  the  number  of  parents  contri- 
buting to  it  being  733. 

I  may  here  repeat,  what  has  been  before    stated,   that   the    actual  Importance  of 
amount  paid  by  any  parent  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  enforcement  enforcing 
of  the  principle.     The  weekly  tax   of  1*.  or  9d.  or  even  6^.  per  week  them, 
has  its  effect.     As  a  rule,  the  sum  to  be  assessed  should  bear  a  close 
proportion  to  that  which  the  child's  food  and  clothing  must  cost  the 
parent  if  he  still  had  the  charge  of  it.     He  has  no  right  to  be  the  better 
off  for  the  child's  crime.     I  find  a  penny  in  the  shilling  on  the  wages 
to  be  on  the  whole  a  fair  assessment.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  costs 
incurred  in  enforcing  and  collecting  these  payments  have  been  verj 
moderate.     For  the  year  1859  they  amounted  to  305/.  11*.  7d.;  and  if 


*  Report  of  Inspector  of  Reformatories  for  1859-60. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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the  whole  expenses  of  inspection,  office  charges,  &c.  (including  salaries 
of  inspector  and  clerks),  are  added,  a  balance  of  above  310/.  was  left 
in  diminution  of  the  costs  of  the  children's  maintenance.  The  cases  in 
Avliich  regular  proceedings  have  had  to  be  instituted  are  comparatively 
few,  most  parents  paying,  on  application  through  the  police  or  other- 
wise, by  voluntary  agreement.  In  some,  but  not  many  cases,  it  ha^ 
been  necessary  to  enforce  the  provision,  by  which,  in  wilful  default  of 
payment,  the  parent  can  be  committed  to  prison.  As  in  these  cases 
the  parents  are  usually  such  as  would  be  well  able  to  pay  but  for 
drunken  or  dissipated  habits,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  term  of  10 
days'  imprisonment  cannot  be  increased  to  21  or  30  days  on  second  or 
third  and  subsequent  convictions.  I  have  to  acknowledge,  as  before, 
the  ready  assistance  I  usually  meet  with  from  the  police  authorities, 
and  the  attention  which  the  magistrates,  especially  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  &c.,  have  given 
to  the  cases  brought  before  them.  To  Mr.  Carter,  chaplain  of  the 
Liverpool  borough  prison,  the  steady  and  successful  application  of  the 
law  in  the  numerous  cases  arising  in  that  large  city  is  mainly  due. 

Whether  pre-        Experience  only  can  show  whether  the  number  of  reforma- 
sent  number  cf  ,      .       .  ^.   .      ,    ,  ,    , ,  . ,         ,  , ,  -» r      m 

Reformatories    tones  is  sumcieut  to  meet  the  necessity  ot  the  case.     Mr.  iurner, 

is  sufficient.       thinks  that  the  supply   of  reformatories  for  boys  is    probably 

sufficient.       "  Many   of  the  reformatories,"   he    says,    "  are   not 

"  nearly  full,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  smaller  ones 

"  will  eventually,  like  the  Berks  reformatory,  be  closed,  and 

"  merged  in  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  on  account  of 

"  the  expense  of  maintaining  them."     With  respect  to  girls  the 

case  is  different.     He  says,  "  there  is  a  pressing  want  for  more 

"  female  reformatories,   especially   for   the    metropolis  and   the 

"  south-eastern  coimties.      The  only  certified  school  for  female 

"  oflFenders  near  London  is  the  Rescue  Society's  Home  at  Hamp- 

"  stead,  which  is  scarcely  capable  of  receiving  50  inmates.     Con- 

"  sidering  that  the  number  of  commitments  of  girls  under  16  for 

"  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1850,  was  for  Middlesex  278,  and 

"  for  Surrey   143,    it   is    evident  that  one  or  two  more  such 

"  schools  are  urgently  required."  * 

The  growth  of  the  system  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

There  were  certified  in  1854  -       7  reformatories. 

1855  -  10 

185G  -  17 

1857  -  10 


Growth  of  the 
system. 


>0/ 
1S58 

1859 


61 
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Several  of  these  were  closed,  others  were  consolidated,  and     part  in. 

these  re-arrangements  have  brought  the  number,  as  stated  above,        

to  47. 

These  institutions  are  similar  to  each  other  in  their  discipline,  lutemal  ar- 
and  in  the  training  which  they  give  to  the  inmates.     In  all  of  j^gfo^^^Q^^_ 
them  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  teaching,  but  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  all  of  them  is  the  enforcement  of  severe 
and  carefully  regulated  labour.     Mr.  Turner*  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  appearance  : — 

The  condition  of  the  certified  reformatories,  as  to  tlieir  internal 
arrangements,  tlieir  discipline,  and  the  industrial  employment  of  their 
inmates,  is  generally  good. 

Considerable  differences  exist  in  the  extent  and  cliaracter  of  the  Buildings,  &c. 
buildings,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendents.  But  though  in 
some  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories  are  of  higher  pitch  and  larger 
area  (so  as  to  aflbrd  more  space  and  secure  better  ventilation),  and  the 
masters'  apartments  more  comfortable,  and  the  masters  themselves  of  a 
better  standing  as  to  manners  and  intelligence,  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  them  all  are  simplicity,  plainness,  and  practical  utility.  A 
single  room,  about  35  feet  long  and  18  broad,  with  walls  of  plain  brick 
whitened  over  with  lime,  floored  with  tiles  or  concrete,  and  warmed  by 
a  common  stove  or  open  fii'eplace,  serves  for  school-room,  meal  room, 
and  in  wet  weather,  for  work  and  play  room.  The  dormitories  are 
generally  unplastered  and  ceiled  roughly  under  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
The  yard  for  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  play  hours  is  open  and  un- 
paved.  An  outbuilding  or  shed  is  fitted  with  a  bath  and  a  trough  for 
washing.  No  hot  air  or  hot  water  pipes  are  found  even  in  the  cells  of 
correction  ;  very  few  have  even  the  convenience  of  gas. 

Their  discipline  is  thus  described : — 

The  children  are  usually  at  their  work  (the  boys  in  the  fields.  Discipline, 
the  girls  in  the  school-room,)  by  six  o'clock.  They  work  about 
eight  hours,  and  are  in  school  for  mental  instruction  about  three  hours 
l)er  day.  The  field  work  and  other  labour,  though  not  always 
carried  on  as  methodically  and  skilfully  as  I  could  wish,  is  usually 
real,  and  entails  a  full  amount  of  hard  practical  exertion  on  the 
l)Oys  engaged  in  it,  and  (to  town-bred  lads  peculiarly)  a  considerable 
degree  of  self-denial  and  endurance.  Many  boys  have  said  to  me, 
— "  I  would  rather  be  in  prison  than  there ;  I  should  have  more  to 
eat  and  less  to  do."  It  must,  indeed,  be  remembered,  Avith  respect 
to  the  class  from  Avhicli  the  great  majority  of  our  young  criminals 
come,  that  airy  rooms,  separate  beds,  cleanliness,  and  good  order, 
meals  served  Avith  decency,  instruction  and  exercise  at  regular 
hours,  •are  no  luxuries  ;  that  they  are  rather  medicines  than  comforts  ; 
that  such  children's  ideas  of  enjoyment  are  much  better  realized  in  the 
closeness,  dirt,  and  disorderly  freedom  of  the  common  lodging  house  ; 
and  were  the  dietaries  better  than  they  are,  and  the  buildings  finer,  few 
boys  would  stay  to  enjoy  them  at  the  price  of  digging,  trenching,  brick- 
making,   and  stock-keeping,  in  all  weathers,  at   all  seasons,  with  the 


*  Keport  for  1857-8,  pp.  7-10. 
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Part  III.      Scrif)ture   regulation  in   full  force — If  a  man  will  not  Avork,  neither 

.sliould  he  eat.     Wherever  the  labour  test  is  steadily  carried  out,  and 

ret^trictive  discipline  as  to  dirt,  disorder,  quarrelling,  and  bad  language 

regularly  entbrced,  all  fear  that  the  reformatory  will  be  seductive  to  the 

children  themselves  may  be  safely  thrown  aside.     With  respect  to  its 

attractions   to  the  parents,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently. 

But  I  am  fully  confident   that  the  instances  in  Avhich  the  boy  or  girl 

thinks  the  reformatory  school  a  ])lace  of  privilege,  or  wishes  to  remain 

in  it  for  the  ])hysical  comforts  or  advantages  it  affords,  are  very  rare. 

The  frequent  endeavours  to  desert  from  the  schools  and  return  to  the 

haunts  and  habits  of  their  previous  life,  which  give  the  superintendents 

of  reformatories  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 

proofs  of  this. 

****** 


Mr.    Turner    oives   tlie   followin^f   account    of 
education  Gfiven  in  them  : — 


the  course    of 


Religious  in 
struction. 


Course  of  cdu-  I  shall  coutine  myself  to  saying  that  in  the  majority  of  them  mental 
cation  in  them,  ti-aining  is  comparatively  little  attended  to.  Managers  generally  look 
upon  labou.r  and  industrial  exertion  as  more  poAverful  reformatory 
instruments  than  school  instruction.  These  are  no  doubt  the  great 
essentials,  yet  we  have  no  right  to  neglect  the  other  ;  and  I  hope  that 
in  time  all  children  under  detention  will  be  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  cypher  correctly,  and  Avill  be  instructed  in  so  much  of  economic 
science  as  may  make  them  understand  the  duties  and  relations  of  the 
labourer  and  mechanic  to  his  employers,  and  the  true  conditions  of 
their  own  Avelfare  and  success  in  industrial  life. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  Pi-otestant  reformatories  is  usually 
superior  to  the  secular  and  general  teaching.  The  teachers  in  most 
cases  believe  the  Bible  as  well  as  teach  from  it.  They  are  mostly  ear- 
nest, and  in  many  cases  intelligent.  Christians,  with  much  seriousness 
of  character  and  considerable  individual  experience  ;  able  to  be  the  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture,  and  to  interest  the  minds  and  feelings  of  their 
scholars  in  it  ;  not  merely  lecturing  on  its  gsography  or  history,  but 
opening  its  practical  meaning,  and  leading  them  to  realize  for  them- 
selves its  intimate  relations  Avith  their  OAvn  daily  habits  and  pursuits. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  the  result  is  easily  seen  in  the  brighter  aspect^ 
the  more  refined  and  respectful  manner,  the  more  steady  and  earnest 
conduct  of  the  children. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  industrial  training.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  most  reformatories  this  is  both  real  and  satisfactory.  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  example  given  in  reformatory  schools  may 
ere  long  produce  an  effect  on  our  workhouse  and  common  schools.  It 
seems  a  just  cause  for  regret  that  the  advantages  of  the  practical  train- 
ing by  Avhich  boys  and  girls  are  led  and  used  to  Avorking  habits,  and 
so  brought  up  to  "  eat  their  OAvn  bread"  and  "  work  Avith  their  own. 
hands  the  thing  that  is  good,"  should  be  confined  to  that  class  Avhich,. 
by  personal  misconduct,  or  by  parental  or  social  neglect,  has  become 
amenable  to  the  penalties  of  crime.  Out-door  labour  is  found  more 
effectual  as  a  reformatory  instrument  than  sedentary  and  in-door  occu- 
pations, and  I  think  that,  on  the  Avhole,  it  is  found  quite  "as  remunerative. 


Industrial 
training. 


Ship  Reforma- 
tories. 


Two  of  the  establishments  differ  from  the  rest  in  being  held  on. 
shipboard.      The    ships   used  for    the  purpose  are    the  Akbar, 
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moored  in  the  Mersey,  off  Liverpool,  and  the  Cornwall,  moored  r.vnx  III. 
off  Purfleet,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames.  The  boys  are 
under  naval  discipline,  and  are  instructed  in  the  practical  duties 
of  seamen.  Mr.  Turner  makes  the  following  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  occupation  of  the  boys,  and  the  special  advantages 
of  ship  reformatories  : — 

Out-door  work  in  all  weathers  for  the  boys,  washing  and  gardening 
for  the  girls,  with  plain  wliolesome  food,  and  cleanHuess  of  dress  and 
person,  are  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  the  enfeebled 
constitutions  and  scrofulous  tendencies  that  their  parents'  vices  or  their 
own  early  destitutioQ  and  wretchedness  have  entailed  upon  so  many  of 
them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  85  enlisted  in  the  army  and  57  went  to  sea  Advantages  of 
in  the  navy  or  merchant  service.  A  large  proportion  of  those  so  pro-  ship  reforma- 
vided  for  turn  out  well.  Restlessness,  love  of  excitement,  recklessness  toi"ies. 
as  to  personal  danger,  inal)ility  for  self-control,  and  facility  for  being 
influenced  and  led  by  others,  are  characteristics  of  the  many,  thorough 
depravity  and  love  of  crime  the  qualities  only  of  tlie  few,  among  the 
younger  classes  of  offenders.  And  the  regular  discipline  and  constant 
supervision  of  a  regiment,  or  the  variety  of  occupation  and  change  of 
scene  incidental  to  a  sailor's  career,  seem  equally  well  adapted  to 
meet  these  peculiarities  of  habit  and  disposition  most  advantageously. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  obstacles 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  thus  providing  for  the  more  adventurous  and 
active  of  the  boys  in  our  reformatories.  With  fair  encouragement, 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  forward  to  enlist  for  both  military 
and  naval  service  ;  and,  trained  as  they  are  to  endure  fatigue  and 
labour,  and  accustomed  to  drill,  and  in  the  case  of  those  detained  on 
board  the  "  Akbar "  and  the  "  Cornwall "  school  ships,  instructed 
practically  in  rowing,  handling  the  sails,  and  other  common  duties  of  a 
sailor,  they  offer  a  considerable  source  for  valuable  recruits.  With 
respect  to  character  and  conduct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  from 
what  classes  our  army  and  navy  are  now  nsually  supplied  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  substantial  difference.  The  l)oy  who  has  been  for  two  or 
three  years  under  steady  regulation  and  instruction  in  a  reformatory  is 
likely  indeed  to  be  superior  both  in  intelligence  and  in  personal  habits 
to  the  common  lads  taken  directly  from  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
large  cities  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  I'easonable  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  guilty,  when  still  almost  a  child,  of  some  comparatively 
petty  delinquenc}',  should  weigh  down  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
both  to  the  community  and  himself  from  his  enlistment  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  Avheu  so  prepared  and  trained  to  serve  it  usefuUy. 

With  respect  to  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  reforma-  Eesults 
tories,  the  evidence  is  satisfactory.     The  following  table  shows 
the  career  of  637  offenders,  viz.,  575  boys  and  ()2  girls,  who  had 
been  discharged  from  reformatories  up  to  the  end  of  1858.* 


*  Report,  1859-60,  p.  70  ;  ib.,  pp.  15,  IS. 
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Part  IH. 


English  Reformatories. 


Diminution  of 
juvenile  crime. 


Results. 

Mode  of  Dischabgk. 

Since 
Dead. 

Doing 
Well. 

Since 
Con- 
victed. 

Doubtful. 

Un- 
known. 

Boys— Emigrated  (65)       .           -           - 

2 

42 

— 

5 

16 

Apprenticed  or  placed  in  Service  "> 
(122)          .           .           .           -j 

- 

85 

14 

8 

14 

Placed  with  Friends  (165) 

2 

90 

26 

22 

25 

Enlisted  (40) 

- 

27 

1 

2 

10 

Sent  to  Sea  (83)      - 

7 

47 

5 

12 

12 

Absconded  (67) 

1 

9 

12 

5 

40 

Discharged  as  Incorrigible  (16)  - 

- 

2 

10 

- 

4 

Discharged  on  account  of  DisO 
ease  (17)    -          -          -          -  J 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

Girls— Emigrated  (5)         - 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

Placed  in  Service  (24) 

- 

14 

3 

6 

1 

Placed  with  Friends  (16)  - 

- 

8 

3 

2 

3 

Absconded  (5)         - 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

Discharged  as  IncoiTigible  (12)  - 

- 

2 

3 

1 

6 

Discharged  on  account  of  Disease 

— 

- 

— 

— 

It  follows  that  71  boys  out  of  57-5,  or  about  1  in  8,  have  been 
reconvicted,  and  11  out  of  62  girls,  or  between  J-  and  ^.  The 
difference  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  employments  for  girls  who  have  fallen  into 
vicious  courses. 

A  considerable  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  has  also  taken 
place  since  the  establishment  of  the  system.  Mr.  Turner  makes 
the  following  statement  on  this  subject.* 

It  may  probably  be  fairly  urged,  that  some  portion  of  the  diminution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  may  be 
attributed  to  other  and  more  general  agencies  than  reformatory  schools, 
or  the  legislation  which  they  have  carried  out.  Increased  employment, 
active  recruiting,  more  diffused  education,  ragged  schools,  &c.,  have  no 
doubt  all  contributed  to  absorb  into  honest  life,  or  to  wean  and  prevent 
from  criminal  courses,  many  that  would  else  have  been  inmates  of  our 
prisons.  But  having  now  observed  for  many  years  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
our  juvenile  criminal  statistics,  and  watched  their  connexion  with  the 
chano-es  in  our  social  circumstances  and  position,  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  find  any  traces  of  so  marked,  so  steady,  and  so  increasing  an  im- 
pression on  the  criminal  population  as  we  find  during  the  four  years 
for  which  the  reformatory  system,  properly  so  called,  has  been  at 
work. 


*  Eeport,  1859-60,  pp.  15,  16. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  those  four  years  the  population      Part  III. 

at  large,  and  therefore  the  class  from  which  young  offenders  are  mainly 

supplied,  have  steadily  increased,  so  that  we  might  have  expected  an 
addition  to  their  numbers  of  5  percent,  in  1859,  as  compared  with  1855, 
instead  of  a  decrease  of  36  ;  that  the  police  of  the  country  has  been  put 
upon  a  much  more  effective  footing,  and  the  discovery  and  apprehension 
of  offenders  made  more  certain  ;  that  the  tendency  to  resort  to  summary 
convictions  and  short  sentences  would  necessarily  multiply  the  amount 
of  commitments  in  each  year,  by  allowing  the  offender  to  appear  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  same  or  diffei'ent  prisons  during  the  twelvemonth  ;  and, 
most  of  all,  that  the  number  of  commitments  of  criminals  of  older  age 
rather  increased  than  decreased  in  the  three  yeai's  1856,  1857,  1858, 
jvnd  has  only  lessened  materially  in  the  year  1859.* 

I  am  brought,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  marked  decline 
which  can  be  traced  during  the  last  four  years  in  that  youthful  delin- 
({uency  which  was  spreading  so  much  previously  has  resulted  more 
especially  from  the  opei'ation  of  the  Acts  of  1854  and  1855,  (the 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.  and  the  18  &  19  Yict.  c.  87.),  and  that  the 
principles  which  these  statutes  recognized,  and  which  have  since  been 
so  steadily  carried  out,  may  be  safely  relied  on  as  the  true  instruments 
for  the  repression  and  prevention  of  juvenile  crime. 

Upon  the  whole,  none  of  the  institutions  connected  with 
education  appear  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  the 
reformatories.  We  have  no  recommendations  to  make  respecting 
them,  as  apart  from  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  appear 
to  be  working,  their  establishment  is  still  so  recent  that  the  time 
for  such  alterations  as  may  be  required  has  not  yet  arrived. 

We  may,  however,  observe  that  a  comparison  of  their  success 
with  the  failure  of  the  certified  industrial  schools  is  instructive, 
as  it  proves  that  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  children 
criminally  disposed  is  by  public  authority,  vigorously  enforced. 
A  great  diminution  of  juvenile  offences  might  be  expected  if  the 
object  which  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  intended  to  effect 
were  pursued  as  vigorously  as  that  of  the  reformatory  Acts. 

IV. 

Conclusions. 

Our  general  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
children  under  special  temptations  to  crime  and  actually  con- 
victed of  crime  are  as  follows  :  — 

*  The  following  figures  denote  the  number  of  commitments  of  criminals  above  16 
years  of  age  for  the  years  1856-1859. 

1856.  1857.  1858.  1859. 

Males     -         -     69,206  80,255  76,019  68,235 

Females  -     30,549  32,067  31,814  29,884 

Total       -     99,755  112,322  107,823  98,159 
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1'art  III.  I    That  tlie  education  of  such  children  should  be  provided  for 

Education  of     by  public  compulsory   measures,  though  the   actual    process    of 

children  sh  uld  ^^^^^ation  may  be  properly  entrusted  to  charitable  persons  in- 

be  compulsory,  clined  to  undertake  it. 

Children  under      2.  That  the  education  of  children  under  special  temptations 
!<pecial  tempta-  .  ,  . 

tions  to  crime    to  crime  should  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  education 

samefoodn°  ^^  indoor   pauper  children,  and  should  be  conducted    similarly 

that  of  indoor  in  dii'iict  and  separate  schools,  though  the  existing  industrial 

children.  schools  should,  for  the  present,  remain  as  provisional  institutions. 

Extension  of  3,  That  in  order  to  ensure  this  result  the  Industrial  Schools 

School  Act  of  Act  of  1857  should  be  extended  to  the  classes  of  children  de- 

185/,  and  ap-    .^c-ibefi  in  the  corresponding  Act  for  Scotland,  and  that  all  district 

plication  of  It  . 

to  district  and   and  separate  schools  for  pauper  children  should  be  declared  to  be 

schools.  ipso  facto  industrial  schools. 

No  further  al-       4.  That   no   further    allowance    should   be   given   to   ragged 

lowanceto  schools. 

ragged  schools. 

Keformatories        5.  That  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  children  ac- 

satisfactory.  tually  convicted  of  crime  b}^  means  of  reformatories  is  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
soon  become  sufficient  without  further  interference. 
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PART  IV. 


Part  IV. 


State  Schools. 


Undeii  this  head  ^re  propose  to  consider  the  schools  supported 
by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  its  employ,  and  for 
their  children.     They  fall  under  two  heads, — 

1.  The  Militaky  ;  and  2.  The  Naval. 

1.  The  Military  include  the  Garrison  and  Regimental  schools 

for  soldiers  and  their  children  ;  the  Arsenal  schools  for 
apprentices ;  the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  Model  school, 
for  orphans  and  children  of  soldiers  at  Chelsea ;  and  the 
normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters  attached  to  that 
Establishment. 

2.  The  Naval  include  the  Ship  schools  at  the  different  naval 

sea-ports,  the  Schools  on  board  sea-going  ships,  the  Marine 
schools,  the  Dockyard  schools  for  apprentices,  and  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  schools. 
With  regard  to  the  military  schools,  we  have  not  considered  it  Military, 
necessary  to  institute  any  minute  inquiry  into  them,  because  we, 
are  informed  that  they  are  organized  under  a  complete  system 
being  regularly  inspected  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  War  Office,  and  have  been  lately  brought  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  Roj-al  Military  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. We  therefore  relied  for  our  information  upon  the  published 
reports.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  only  one  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  is  that  issued  in  ]  859,  addressed  by  Colonel  Lefroy, 
E-A.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Consequently  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to 
the  information  derived  from  this  source,  since  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  witnesses  orally  in  this  branch 
of  our  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  the  naval  branch,  one  of  our  own  body  under-  Naval. 
took  this  inquiry  ;  he  personally  visited  some  of  the  Harbour  ship 
schools,  the  Marine  schools,  and  the  Dockyard  schools ;  and  he 
examined  naval  officers  as  to  the  arrangement  for  the  Schools 
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Part  IV.  on  board  sea-going  whips.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
make  some  recommendations  on  these  heads  which  we  believe 
will  very  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 
the  Admiralty, 


Garrison  and 

regimental 

schools. 


Improvement 
in  the  con- 
dition of 
schoolmasters. 


MILITARY  SCHOOLS. 
1. — Garrison  and  Regimental  Schools. 

Education  in  the  army  takes  its  origin  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Secretary-at-War,  dated 
August  1811,  in  which  the  establishment  of  regimental  schools 
was  first  proposed.  Upon  this  letter  two  general  orders  were 
founded,  dated  December  1811  and  July  1812;  the  first  ap- 
pointing a  serjeant-schoolm aster,  with  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
a  paymaster-Serjeant,  to  each  battalion,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
instruct  the  young  soldiers  and  the  children  of  soldiers,  and  giving 
an  allowance  of  101.  for  books,  &c. ;  the  second  authorizing  a 
room  in  each  barrack  to  be  set  apart  for  a  school,  together  with 
an  allowance  for  coals,  &c. 

These  orders  seem  to  have  been  in  force  until  1846,  when  a 
great  change  was  eflfected  in  the  organization  of  the  army  schools 
by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at  Chelsea  for  the  training 
of  schoolmasters,  and  by  an  improvement  in  their  pay  and  rank 
in  the  regiment.  In  the  orders  which  were  issued  for  this  purpose 
the  schoolmasters  are  styled  schoolmaster  Serjeants,  with  an  allow- 
-ance  of  2s.  ()d.  per  day,  together  with  an  additional  6d.  for  efficiency 
and  good  conduct.  They  are  to  take  rank  after  the  seijeant-major. 
Assistant  schoolmasters  are  also  appointed,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  Serjeants,  with  an  increase  of  Gd.  per  day  for  good  conduct. 
Since  that  date  various  circulars  have  been  issued,  which  are  now 
compiled  into  a  memorandum,  containing  the  Army  School  Regu- 
lations, dated  January  1859.  We  shall  revert  to  these  again 
when  we  describe  the  normal  school.  There  is  also  a  schoolmis- 
tress appointed  to  every  regiment  and  depot,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  infant  school  and  instructs  the  girls  in  industrial  work. 
Young  women  who  are  eligible  to  these  situations,  unless  other- 
wise specially  qualified,  must  have  undergone  a  course  of  6  or 
12  months'  training  at  one  of  the  training  institutions  specified 
in  the  Regulations. 

The  regimental  and  garrison  schools  are  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  soldiers,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  and  for  the  children 
of  soldiers  attached  to  the  regiments. 
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2. — Schools  for  Adults.  I'^t  iv. 

By  a  general  order  dated  April  1849,  and  signed  "  Wellington,  Attendance. 
Commander-in-Chief,"  every  recruit  is  required  to  attend  the 
schoolmaster  for  two  hours  daily  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 
This  order  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  (1811,  in 
the  case  of  AVarden  versus  Baily),  which  lays  down  that  it  is  no 
part  of  military  discipline  to  attend  school.  This  decision  is 
confirmed  by  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  to  whom  it  was  referred  in  August  1858,  and 
who  advise  that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  by 
an  Article  of  War.  Colonel  Lefroy  suggests  *  "  the  insertion  of  a 
"  few  words  in  the  Mutiny  Act  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances 
"  of  the  present  day,  by  empowering  a  commanding  officer  to 
"  order  the  attendance  of  soldiers  at  school,  under  such  general 
'•  instructions  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
"  from  time  to  time."  We  are  advised  that  no  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  attendance  of  soldiers  at  school 
is  voluntary.  At  the  same  time  great  inducements  are  held  out 
to  encourage  them  to  attend.f  In  a  general  order  dated  June 
1857,  it  is  laid  down  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  "  That  no  man  is  to  be  considered  eligible  for  promotion  to 
"  corporal,  unless  in  the  field,  who  has  not  been  dismissed  the 
"  lowest  class  of  the  school,  and  is,  therefore,  tolerably  advanced  in 
"  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  And,  for  further  promotion," 
continues  the  same  order,  "it  must  be  well  understood  that 
"  those  men  who  avail  themselves  most  intelligently  of  the  means 
"  of  improvement  within  their  reach  will  be  generally  preferred 
"  where,  in  respect  to  conduct  and  soldierlike  bearing,  they  are 
"  eligible  for  it,  and  that  neglect  to  do  so  will  be  regarded  as  a 
"  disqualification." 

The  soldiers  who  attend  the  schools  are  the  trumpeters  and  Necessity  of 
,  n  •      .  1  •  ,       •  ,^     •        ^        cducatioD  in 

drummers,  the  privates  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  edu-  the  army. 

cation,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  looking  for 
promotion.  The  importance  of  a  good  education  to  these  latter 
is  described  by  Colonel  Lefroy.  Speaking  of  a  class  of  non- 
commissioned officers  whom  he  examined,  and  who  showed  very 
limited  powers  of  scholarship,  he  says,t  "  That  these  men  may  be 
"  most  devoted  and  gallant  soldiers,  and  that  every  British 
"  victory  has  been  won  by  qualities  with  which  the  schoolmaster 


♦  Lefroy,  page  10,  f  Lefroy,  page  30.  %  Lefroy,  page  29. 
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I'ATiT  IV.  "  Ijas  little  to  do,  Ijc  it  far  from  me  to  question  ;  but  it  may  be 
"  safely  affirmed  that  they  would  be  yet  better  soldiers  and  better 
"  fitted  for  Her  Majesty's  service  if  they  were  more  educated 
"  men."  He  cites  two  illustrations  of  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  imperfect  education  of  so  many  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army.  "The  first  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of 
"  the  school  of  musketry  at  Hythe,  which,  in  the  year  1856-7 
"  was  able  to  find  only  44  eligible  recruits  for  the  corps  of 
"  instructors  oat  of  121  candidates."  The  Inspector-General  of 
musketry  observes,  "that  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  the 
"  rejection  of  so  large  a  number  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
"  viz.,  77,  was  a  deficiency  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
'•  deficiency  among  non-commissioned  officers  generally  in  this 
"  respect  is  serious,  and  calls  for  careful  consideration.*  The 
"  second  was  afforded  at  Parkhurst  in  1856,  at  an  examination 
"  for  the  office  of  provost-major.  As  the  duties  of  this  post  require 
"  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  the  two  following  questions  were  set 
"  by  the  officer  commanding :  none  of  the  candidates  could  do 
''  either  in  three  hours." 

1.  What  is  the  daily  cost  of  rations  for  seven  court-martial  men 
and  four  seven  days'  men,  their  allowances  being  respectively  as 
follows  : — ' 

Court-martial  men.  Seven  days'  men. 

Bread,  20  oz.  -  -  15  oz.,  at  2^o?.  per  lb. 

Meal,      8  oz.  -  -  6  oz.,  at  2^d.  per  lb. 

Milk,      U  pint  -  -  U  pint,  at"l^  per  pint. 

2.  It  appears  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  that  540  court-martial  men 
and  3bO  seven  days'  men  have  paid  for  rations  at  the  above  rate. 
The  allowance  fur  this  is  22/.  5s.  ;  find  the  debit  or  credit  of  the 
accounts  for  the  quarter,  and  the  daily  average  excess  or  deficit 
per  man. 

Irregular  at-  The  total  average  number  of  soldiers  whose  names  were  on 

tendance.  ,i      i       i         r-     i  • 

the  books  ot  the  regimental  schools,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 

1859,  is,— 

Cavalry  _  _  .  i  555 

Infantry  -  -  -  ,5^275 

Artillery  -  -  _  3,722 

Engineers  -  -  -  633 


Total       -  -        11,195 


*  Report  of  Major-General  Hay,  for  year  ending  March  31,  IS5: 
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The  average  daily  attendance  is, — 

Part  IV. 

Cavalry 

524 

Infantry 

1,612 

Artillery 

1,542 

Engineers 

256 

Total  -  -        8,934 


Thus,  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  11,195  on  the  books,  only 
an  average  of  8,934  attend  daily. 

This  irregularity  of  attendance  is,  no  doubt,  attributa,ble  in  some  Causes  of 
degree  to  the  negligence  of  the  pupils  ;  but  the  cause  is  chiefly  to  l^iufance.^** 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  hour  of  school  attendance  has  none 
of  the  authority  which  attaches  to  parade  in  a  regiment,  the 
school  gives  way  to  every  thing,  and  men  are  called  out  from  the 
school  for  fatigues,  which  may  be  postponed,  and  for  the  most 
trivial  purposes.  Nothing,  suggests  Colonel  Lefroy,  but  the  general 
instructions  issued,  as  recommended  by  him,  will  obviate  this  evil. 
After  all,  only  a  moderate  attendance  is  required  in  order  to  master 
the  elements  of  education,  for  by  an  estimate  founded  on  the 
opinions  of  several  experienced  army  schoolmasters,  it  is  laid  down 
that  adult  pupils  of  averaj'e  intelligence  may  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  acquire  the  elements  of  simple  arithmetic,  in 
12  months,  by  attending  regularly  for  four  hours  a  week ; 
unfortunately,  four  hours  a  week  exceeds  the  average  attendance 
at  school  of  each  adult  whose  name  is  on  the  books  of  the  regi- 
mental schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  numerous  instances 
in  which  it  does  not  amount  to  two  hours. 

The  school  is  open  for  general  instruction  at  9.30  in  the 
morning,  when  all  adults  who  attend  in  the  morning  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  places.  The  commanding  officer  arranges 
the  hours  of  afternoon  and  evening  school  for  the  men  in  such  a 
way  as  will  most  encourage  their  attendance. 

In  1857  an  experimental  system  was  laid  down  for  regimental  Fees, 
schools,  by  which  the  men  attending  them  are  divided  into  five 
classes.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  men  who  are  learning  to 
read,  WTite,  and  do  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the 
elements  of  geography  and  English  history,  and  writing  from 
dictation. 

Srd  C/«.V5.— ^Consists  of  men  who  can  read  tolerably  ;  Avrlte  a  little 
from  dictation ;  can  Avork  questions  in  weights  and  measures,  ratios, 
simple  proportion  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  have  made  some 
progress  iu  geography  and  history,  sacred  and  profane. 
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Tart  IV.  2nd  Class. — Consists  of  men.  who  read  freely  ;  write  from  dictation  ; 

can  do  vulgar  and  ..decimal   fractions,   practice,   simple  and  compound 

proportion  and  interest  ;  are  advancing  to  algebra ;  are  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  English,  colonial,  and  sacred  history,  and  with  the 
geography  of  the  British  empire. 

1st  Class. — Consists  of  men  who  are  acquainted  with  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  elements  of  grammar  ;  elements  of  history  and  general 
geography  ;  are  advancing  to  simple  equations,  elements  of  Euclid,  and 
mechanics. 

Advanced  Class. — An  "  Advanced  Class "  is  not  often  found  at 
present  in  regiments  of  the  line.  When  formed,  the  class  will  have 
done  all  that  is  ascribed  to  the  first  class.  It  will  be  advancing 
beyond  the  first  book  of  Euclid  ;  be  in  mensuration  and  mechanics, 
and  be  reading  any  of  the  advanced  books  of  history  and  geography. 

Remission  of  In   order  to  encourage  the  totally  uneducated  to  attend  the 

fees  to  lowest 

class.  school,  all  payment  of  fees  is  remitted  to  the  lowest  class,  and 

this  order  has  been  found  to  operate  very  generally  as  an  induce- 
ment to  soldiers  to  come  to  school.  In  the  higher  classes, 
seijeants  pay  8c?.  per  month ;  corporals,  6d. ;  drummers  and 
privates,  4cZ.  Colonel  Lefroy*  suggests  that  "  these  fees  should 
"  be  remitted  to  all,"  stating  as  the  grounds  for  this  recom- 
mendation, 1st,  the  great  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  payment 
in  the  more  advanced  classes,  when  the  primary  class  is  free ;  and 
2ndly,  the  fear  he  entertains  that  payment  acts  as  a  test  on  pro- 
gress. He  concludes  :  "I  feel  it  my  duty  to  suggest,  concurrently 
"  with  the  establishment  of  legal  power  to  order  attendance  at 
"  school,  under  proper  regulations,  the  total  abolition  of  school 
"  fees." 

3. — Schools  for  Children. 

The  scholars  attending  those  schools  are  the  children  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment.  The  children 
of  barrack  Serjeants,  warders  and  servants  of  military  prisons  and 
of  pensioners,  and  of  discharged  soldiers  holding  any  civil  situation 
at  the  station  where  the  school  is  established. 

The  children  are  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  into 
the  two  classes  of  infants  and  gi'own-up  children.  The  latter 
comprise  all  of  either  sex  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  read 
words  of  two  syllables  ;  the  girls  and  boys  are  generally  taught 
together.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9.30  a.m.  to  J  2, 
when  the  adults  and  children  are  taught  together  ;  and  during 
four  aftei'noons  in  the  week  the  boys  are  taught  for  two  hours, 
while  the  girls  and  younger  boys  are  instructed  in  industrial 
work  by  the  mistress  of  the  infant  school. 

*  Report,  page  13, 
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The    rates   of  payment    are,    twopence   per    month  for  one      ^j^^.  jy 

child  ;  three  halfpence  per  month  if  two  of  a  family  attend  ;  and  

halfpenny  per  raontJi  for  each  child  if  three  or  more  attend.  ^^^°  ^^^ 

In  the  year  1858  there  were  11,062  children  under  instruction 
in  these  schools. 

With  respect  to  these  children  Colonel  Lefroy  says  :* — 

Irregularity  of  attendance  arising  from  truantships  is  probably  not 
more  frequent  than  in  all  common  schools,  but  there  are  other  causes  of 
irregular  attendance  peculiar  to  army  schools,  which  operate  unfavour- 
ably on  the  progress  of  the  children  ;  such  are  the  incessant  changes 
in  the  stations  of  the  troops,  the  movements  of  detachments,  and  the 
transfers  of  old  soldiers  from  the  service  to  the  depot  companies,  or 
vice  versa,  and  it  is  due  to  these  that  few  chiklren  advance  beyond  the 
elements.  The  same  causes  on  the  other  hand  develop  their  intelli- 
gence, while  the  discipline  in  which  they  are  brought  up  gives  them  an 
early  notion  of  obedience,  order,  and  cleanliness.  Instances  of  mis- 
conduct are  not  frequent ;  the  children  are  generally  neatly  dressed  ; 
very  few  instances  of  bare  feet  have  come  under  my  observation,  and 
I  have  been  much  struck  at  the  modest  ingenuous  countenances  which 
issue  from  homes  but  little  calculated  to  preserve  the  innocence  of 
childhood. 

Regimental  schools,  whether  for  adults  or  children,  are  essen-  Religious 
tially  secular,  and  it  is  left  to  the  clergy  alone  to  impart  specific  instruction, 
religious  instruction  at  hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  when  all 
recognized  ministers  have  access  to  the  children  of  their  respec- 
tive congregations.  Adults,  if  they  think  fit,  are  at  liberty  to 
attend,  but  it  is  left  wholly  to  themselves.  The  school  is  opened 
at  9  o'clock,  with  selections  from  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
after  which  the  master  gives  a  collective  Bible  lesson  until  half- 
past  9.  Attendance  at  this  lesson  is  voluntary,  and  parents  of 
children  who  are  not  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the 
master  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  their  children  at  half-past  9, 
the  hour  for  commencing  general  instruction.  On  two  days  in 
the  week  there  is  an  hour  set  apart  for  specific  religious  instruc- 
tion, when  the  officiating  chaplain,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  ministers  of  any  denomination  belonging  to  places  of 
worship  to  which  the  troops  are  marched  on  Sunday  attend  and 
form  separate  classes  of  their  own  respective  persuasions.  No 
secular  instruction  or  industrial  work  is  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  room  during  its  employment  for  religious 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  regimental  and  garrison  schools,  the  War 
Office  maintains  a  school  for  the  boys  employed  in  manufacturing 


*  Ibid.,  page  34. 
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cartridges  in  the  Roytal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich ;  the  number  of 
boys  so  employed  amounts  to  1,300,  and  the  average  attendance 
at  the  school  in  1858  was  621  ;  the  ages  of  the  boys  vary  from 
10  to  18,  and  they  attend  during  eight  hours  in  the  week;  they 
are  paid  for  40  hours'  labour  weekly ;  for  the  eight  hours  in 
which  they  attend  school  they  are  not  paid,  but  are  liable,  by  the 
terms  of  their  employment,  to  a  fine  of  1  d.  if  they  are  absent ; 
the  result  is  a  remarkably  high  average  of  attendance,  amounting 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Particular  attention  is  paid  in  this 
school  to  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  the  two  acquirements  most 
indispensable  to  advancement,  and  in  which  the  boys  are  most 
ambitious  to  excel. 

There  is  also  a  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  royal  carriage  department  at 
Woolwich  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration,  practical  mechanics, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  other  subjects  directly  applicable  to  their 
trades.  It  is  not  intended  to  commence,  but  to  advance  their 
education.  The  number  of  lads  under  instruction  in  1858  was 
QQ  ;  they  pay  \d.  a  v/eek  ;  their  attendance  is  most  regular,  and 
their  general  behaviour  is  excellent.  To  this  school  man}'  valuable 
men  in  the  department  owe  the  best  part  of  their  education. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  army  schools  are 
efficient.  The  system  under  which  they  are  organized  is  good 
and  is  ably  carried  out ;  and  they  have  plenty  of  work  before 
them,  for  it  appears  that  there  are  more  than  39  per  cent,  of  men 
in  the  ranks  for  whose  improvement  primary  adult  schools  are 
indispensable.  Of  15,861  men  discharged  in  the  years  1856-57, 
there  were  6,01-0  privates  who  did  not  sign  their  names.  A 
deduction  of  16  per  cent,  may  be  made  for  inability  on  other 
grounds  than  ignorance,  leaving  5,080,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  "  marksmen,"  that  is,  men 
who  sign  their  mark,  to  the  end  of  their  career.  An  examination, 
made  by  order  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  1856,  showed,  out  of 
10,000,  2,675  unable  to  write,  although  they  could  read  a  httle, 
and  2,080  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

On  comparing  the  above  figures  with  those  derivable  from  tlie 
returns  of  the  British  Foreign  Legions  raised  in  1855,  the  result 
is  far  from  exhibiting  the  state  of  primary  education  in  this 
country  in  a  fixvourable  light.  Out  of  4,312  German  recruits 
who  passed  through  the  depot  at  Heligoland,  there  were  only 
114  individuals  unable  to  write,  or  3  per  cent.  Out  of  3,441 
Italian  recruits,  raised  at  Novara,  not  more  tlian  700,  or  about 
20  per  cent.j  were  in  that  condition.     These  bodies  were  both 
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raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  bnt  they  probably  attracted  a     Part  IV. 

more  adventm-ous  and  intelligent  class  of  men  than  the  bulk  of         

our  own  recruits. 

I  am  informed,   says  Colonel  Lefroy,*  that  it  is  rare  for  a  state  of  educa- 

soldier  in  the  French  army  to  complete   his  term  of  service  and  *'*^°  ^^  French 

.  .  army, 

to  return  to  his  commune  witliout  having  learned  to   read  and 

write ;  indeed,  that  the  instruction  provided  in  the  ecoles  dib 

preniier  degre  of  the  army  is  not  a  Kttle  relied  on  ns  the  means 

of  diffusing   primary  education  through  the  rural  districts  of 

France. 

No  doubt  a  better  state  of  things  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  Eegimental 
we  are  much  encouraged  in  our  expectations  by  observing  the  great  '^'''"^"^^j  ^°"^ 
interest  evinced  by  the  War  Office  in  promoting  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  men.  In  every  regiment  a  good  library  is 
provided,  and  a  most  efficient  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  delivery  of  popular  and  scientific  lectures,  illustrated  by  magic 
lanterns,  by  which  means  instruction  is  conveyed  to  the  men  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  These  lectures  are  highly  popular 
and  well  attended  by  the  men,  especially  at  Aldershot  and  the 
other  camps.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  moral 
and  intellectual  good  is  the  resul  t  of  this  movement.  These  lectures 
act,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  antidote  to  the  evils  with  which  a 
soldier's  life  is  beset.  They  withdraw  the  men  from  the  can- 
teen and  from  sensual  indulgences ;  they  give  them  a  taste  for 
better  things,  and  impart  to  them  a  desire  of  attending  the  school 
in  order  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  secure  the  means  of 
acquiring  more  knowledge.  We  also  feel  sure  that  the  wish  for 
education,  which  is  now  so  prevalent  among  all  classes,  will  by 
degrees  extend  itself  to  the  soldiers,  and  make  them  more  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  o^jportunities  afforded  to  them  in  the 
school.  Above  all,  we  have  confidence  in  the  excellent  staff  of 
trained  schoolmasters  which  has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  the  army,  and  whose  influence  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  every  department  of  the  service. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  normal  school  at  Chelsea,  and  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  array  schoolmasters. 

4. — The  Normal  School. 

Tliis  school,  which  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  was  established  by  a  Royal  Warrant  dated  November  21, 

*  Lefroy,  page  8.  ^ 
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1846,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  efficient  schoolmasters  for  the 
several  regiments.  It  consists  of  a  head  master,  an  assistant 
master,  and  a  drawing  master,  a  vocal  master,  an  instructor  in 
fortification,  and  an  instructor  (the  chaplain)  in  Scriptui-e  history. 
Students  are  admitted  by  a  competitive  examination,  conducted 
by  tiie  head  master,  twice  a  year,  and  are  required  to  be  not 
under  19  or  over  25  years  of  age.  Civilians  are  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  50^.  that  at  the  expiration  of  their  training  they  will 
enlist  for  general  service  as  army  schoolmasters.  The  education  is 
gratuitous.  "  The  generality  of  young  men,''  says  Colonel  Lefroy, 
"  who  offer  themselves  as  students  possess  very  little  previous 
"  education  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  raise  the  standard 
"  of  qualification  for  admission  to  any  point  which  would  exclude 
"  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  who  now  form  about 
"  one-third  of  the  number  of  candidates.  The  students  remain 
"  two  years  in  the  institution,  and  are  ranged  in  four  classes. 
"  During  the  first  eighteen  months  they  pass  through  the  grada- 
"  tions  of  the  first  three  divisions,  and  for  six  months  they  attend 
"  the  model  and  inf^mt  schools  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
''  art  of  teaching.  The  syllabus  of  studies  has  been  carefully 
"  drawn  up  ;  it  is  simple,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  future 
"  calling  of  the  young  men,  but,  owing  to  their  slight  previous 
"  education,  the  most  severe  exertions  are  required  to  enable 
"  them  to  pEiss  through  the  course."  "It  does  not  appear,"  says 
Colonel  Lefroy,  "  that  any  subject  in  the  list  can  be  omitted  ; 
"  there  are,  however,  some  which  might  be  advantageously  added. 
"  The  whole  course  has  too  little  reference  to  the  future  duties 
"  of  the  students,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  education 
*'  of  soldiers  to  fulfil  the  duties  *  of  every  grade  of  non-commis- 
"  sioned  officers.  Young  men  quit  the  institution  as  ignorant  of 
"  everything  connected  with  the  discipline,  duties,  pay,  and 
"  administration  of  a  regiment  as  they  enter  it,  and  are  rarely 
"  led  to  consider  these  subjects  as  in  any  degree  their  concern 
"  afterwards."  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  we  should 
strongly  recommend  the  authorities  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  subjects.  The  primary 
object  of  a  normal  school,  whether  military  or  civil,  is  to  train 
teachers  to  instruct  the  class  of  people  to  whom  they  will  be 
sent ;  to  this  everything  else  is  subordinate  ;  and  if  it  fails  to 
impress  this  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  students,  it 
falls  short  of  its  intended  purpose.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
students,  both  military  and  civil,  in  the  Chelsea  normal  school, 
is   excellent ;    serious   irregularity   is   rare   among   them.     The 
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masters   report   favourably  of  their   exertions   and   attention  ;      Part  IV. 

indeed,  a  disposition  to  apply  to  study  too  closely  and  neglect  

proper  physical  exercise  or  recreation  is  more  noticeable  than 
anything  else,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  remedying 
this  in  some  measure  by  fresh  drills  and  artillery  exercises.  They 
are  also  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  and  use  of  the 
rifle  musket. 

The  number  of  students  trained  in  this  institution  from  1846  Number  of 

students 

to  the  close  of  1858  was  178,  of  whom  3  have  died,  3  have  been 
dismissed,  ]  3  have  been  discharged,  and  3  have  deserted,  leaving 
157  in  the  service. 

From  returns  sent  in  to  us  by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  in  September  last,  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
that  date  40  students  in  training,  and  the  number  of  trained 
schoolmasters  at  present  in  the  army  is  244,  and  there  are  242 
trained  schoolmistresses. 

At  the  close  of  their  residence  in  the  normal  school  the  students  Destination  of 

'  have  to  pass  an  examination,  and  must  obtain  a  certificate  of 

qualification  before  they  can  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 

duties ;  they  are  enlisted  for  1 0  years'  service,  and  are  divided 

into  three  classes  :  — 

The  first  class  are  warrant  ofiicers,  and  rank  after  the  commis-  Classes  of  army 
T     rr>  ,1     •  •     r-  1  schoolmasters, 

sioned  omcers  ;  their  pay  is  ts.  a  day. 

The  second  class  rank  with  the  serjeant-major ;  their  pay  is 
5s.  Gd.  per  day. 

The  third  class  rank  next  to  the  serjeant-major ;  their  pay  is 
4s.  6d.  a  day.  Tliey  are  all  provided  with  quarters,  or  with 
lodging  money  in  lieu.  They  have  an  alloM^ance  of  clothes. 
Promotion  is  made  from  one  class  to  another  by  the  Secretary  of 
.State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector- General  of 
Army  Schools  for  merit  only.  They  are  entitled  to  pensions 
according  to  their  rank. 

In  addition  to  these  three  classes,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  Assistant 
assistants,  who  rank  with  the  Serjeants,  receiving  2s.  a  day.  They 
consist  of  young  men  who  have  been  monitors,  and  others.  They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  In  the  event  of  their  being  selected  for  promotion 
to  the  higher  rank  of  schoolmasters,  on  account  of  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence, they  are  required  to  undergo  a  further  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  during  which  time  their  pay 
closes,  and  they  receive  an  allowance  of  61.  6s.  per  annum. 

These  arrangements  for  supplying  the  army  with  schoolmasters 
appear  to  be  very  good.     They  have  been  well  considered,  and 
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Part  IV.      are  actively  carried  out.     No  doubt  great  improvements  must  be 

effected  in  the  army  schools  through  their  agency.     The  system 

is  being  rapidly  developed  through  the  whole  service,  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  considerable  results  when  it  is 
completed 
Royal  Military       xiie  Royal  Military  Asylum,  or  Duke  of  York's   School,  as  it 
syumsc  oo .  ^^^  originally  designated,  was  established  in  the  year  1801  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  children  of  soldiers  in  the 
regular  army.     In  the  year  1846  it  underwent  a  complete  re- 
organization, and  was  constituted  a  model  school,  to  which  an 
infant  school  was  attached.     It  consists  now  of  boys  only.     At 
the  time  of  their  admission  they  must  be  above  5,  and  under  1 0 
years  old,  and  have  been  born  during  the  time  of  their  fathers' 
actual  service  in  the  regular  army ;  and  if  their  fathers  have  been 
subsequently  discharged,  they  must  have  been  recommended  for 
pensions ;  preference  is  given  to  complete  orphans,  and  to  those 
whose  fathers  have  been  killed  or  died  in  foreign  service.     There 
are  at  present  494  boys  in  the  asjdum  ;  they  are  under  military 
discipline,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  organized  in  six  com- 
panies.    For  the  purposes  of  education  they  are  divided  into  five 
schools,  under  as  many  masters,  with  20  monitors  ;  the  whole 
bein"-  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  M'Cleod. 
Colonel  Lefroy  states,  "  that  the  boys  compare  favourably  with 
"  those  of  the  same  age  in  any  other  common  school  whatever. 
"  The  military  discipline  to  which  they  are  habituated  is  highly 
"  conducive  to  habits  of  regularity  and  attention,  and  is  not  un- 
"  favourable  to  mental   activity.      The  cheerful  and  healthful 
"  appearance  of  the  boys  speaks  much  for  the  kind  and  judicious 
"  system  pursued  in  their  instruction."      For  the   purposes  of 
trade  the  boys  are  distributed  into  musicians,  drummers,  and 
fifers,  shoemakers  and  tailors.     Their  aptitude  for  instrumental 
music  is  wery  generally  known  through  the  popularity  of  the 
Asylum  band,  composed  entirely  of  boys  between  9  and  15  years 
of  age.     Their  proficiency  in  workmanship  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  make  up  the  whole  of  their  own  clothing.    "  It  is  much 
"  to  be  wished,"  says  the  report,  "  that  more  trades  were  taught 
"  than  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker,  the  latter  of  which  at 
Subsequent        <«  least  appears  to  be  seldom  followed  up."    The  boys  are  retained 
career  of  the      ^^  ^^^^  asylum  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14,  or,  if 
belonging  to  the  band,  until  1  5  years  ;  they  are  then  allowed  to 
volunteer  for  any  regiment  they  may  select ;  or,  if  they  are  un- 
willing to  enter  the  army,  they  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  small  fee  is  given  with  them.    The 
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army  seems  to  be  tlie  most  popular  profession.  During  the  10  Part  IV. 
years  ending-  1858,  out  of  the  total  number  of  boys  whose  time  . 
expired  (469),  345  volunteered  for  the  army,  while  only  eight  were 
apprenticed  to  trades.  The  authorities  of  the  school  endeavour 
to  follow  the  career  of  the  pupils  who  subsequently  enter  the 
service,  and  the  following  gratifying  results  have  been  ascer- 
tained : — Out  of  345,  18  are  known  to  be  commissioned  officers  ; 
in  1858,  out  of  295  whose  characters  were  ascertained,  62  were 
exemplary,  217  good,  14  indifferent,  bad  2. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  the  great  im-  importance  of 
portance  which  attaches  to  military  education.  In  the  present  ^^^^[^00^ 
day  the  soldier  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  mere  machine,  but  is 
expected  to  be  intelligent  and  to  exercise  self-reliance  ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  do  so  if  he  has  not  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  and  has  been  subjected  to  no  mental  training. 
Profligacy  and  habits  of  excess  are  no  longer  tolerated  in  the 
soldier  ;  we  must,  therefore,  endeavour  by  education  to  raise  him 
above  these  things,  and  set  before  him  better  objects  to  wean 
him  from  such  pursuits ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
many  instances  soldiers  are  discharged  the  service  in  their  prime, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  thej  carry  into  civil  life  the  habits  which 
they  have  acquired  in  the  army.  The  time,  therefore,  of  their 
military  service  is  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment, which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  since  they  become  ex- 
amples for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  various  communities  to  which 
they  return,  according  to  the  manner  in  Avhieh  their  time  has 
been  spent,  and  according  to  the  habits  they  have  been  induced 
to  form  while  serving  in  the  army.  It  is  most  highly  important, 
therefore,  in  every  way  that  the  soldier  should  be  encouraged  to 
attend  the  school.  Whether  or  not  the  attendance  should  be  com- 
pulsory, we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  pronounce,  but  d  iiriori  we 
should  say  that,  whatever  regulations  it  may  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce with  regard  to  the  boys, — the  drummers  and  trumpeters, — 
with  regard  to  the  men  it  should  be  voluntary.  We  think,  if  they 
are  compelled  to  attend,  many  of  them  may  become  sullen  and 
resent  the  order  as  a  hardship,  and  so  the  good  spirit  which  now 
animates  them  may  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  We  think  that  the 
plan  at  present  pursued  by  the  War  Office  is  a  wise  one,  that  of  en- 
couraging by  the  promise  of  promotion,  and  by  every  other  means 
in  its  power,  the  men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  education. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  deal  will  always  depend  upon  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  upon  the  interest  he  shows  in  the  school.  It 
is  in  his  power  to  stimulate  the  men  to  attend;  and  to  give  orders 
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that  no  trivial  matters  should  interfere  with  the  school  hours. 
We  believe  that  officers  are  now  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  they  are  anxious  to  do  their  utmost,  and  endeavour  to 
co-operate  with  the  "War  Office  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

We  think  it  desirable  that  an  annual  report  upon  these  schools 
should  be  issued,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  every  regiment ;  and  that,  where  the 
schools  of  any  particular  regiment  fall  short  of  the  average  in 
efficiency  and  in  attendance,  the  special  attention  of  the  com- 
manding officer  should  be  called  to  this  matter. 


II. 

NAVAL  SCHOOLS. 

1. — Seamen's  Schoolmasters. 

The  educational  arrangements  for  the  navy  present  a  marked 
difference  to  those  in  force  for  the  army.  The  organization  is  in- 
ferior, and  the  Admiralty  does  not  appear  to  take  an  equal  interest 
with  the  War  Office  in  promoting  it.  The  necessity  of  education 
for  the  navy  is  acknowledged,  but  little  earnestness  is  displayed 
in  carrying  it  out. 

The  rating  of  a  seamen's  schoolmaster  is  allowed  in  all  ships, 
down  to  fifth  rates  inclusive,  i.e.,  ships  with  a  complement  of  not 
less  than  300  men.  In  ships  not  bearing  a  seamen's  schoolmaster, 
51.  per  annum  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any  rating  he 
may  hold,  to  a  qualified  person  doing  the  duty  of  the  captain's 
orders.  An  allowance  is  made  for  books,  slates,  &c.  to  all  ships 
having  schools.  It  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  institute  an 
inspection  of  the  schools  held  on  board  sea-going  ships,  but  a 
member  of  our  body,  v^'ho  charged  himself  with  this  inquiry, 
examined  personally  and  by  letter  naval  officers  of  distinction, 
to  whom  he  was  commended  by  the  Admiralty.  From  what  he 
could  ascertain,  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part  very  defec- 
tive. They  are  not  calculated  to  afford  an  adequate  education 
to  the  boys,  nor  is  the  instruction  imparted  in  them  of  a 
character  to  interest  and  attract  the  men ;  little  regularity 
appears  to  be  maintained.  With  very  few  exceptions,  no  log  or 
register  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  no  reports  are  made  to  any 
superior  authority. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  inefficiency  of  these  schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  following  : — In  the  first  place,  the  success 
of   the   school  on  board  ship  must   mainly   depend   upon   the 
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interest  shown  in  it  by  the  captain  and  second  officer  in  command.  Part  IV. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  many  ways  it  is  in  their  power  to  forward 
or  impede  its  progress.  The  permission,  for  instance,  to  put  up  a 
screen  for  tlie  men's  school,  which  we  are  advised  is  essential  to 
its  success ;  the  ordering,  and  seeing  that  the  order  is  obeyed, 
that  all  boys,  at  least  of  the  second  class,  attend  the  school ; 
having  the  weekly  log  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  the  recom- 
mending for  promotion  those  of  the  ship's  company  who  have 
shown  a  desire  to  improve  their  education.  These  are  some  of  the 
means  by  which  the  captain  may  encourage  the  school ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  general  the  welfare  of  the  school  is  not  duly  attended 
to,  and  that  officers  are  not  alive  to  its  importance.  To  a  great 
extent  the  idea  still  prevails  that  education  will  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  sailor  and  diminish  his  smartness.  The  captain, 
too,  finds  the  sclioolmaster  a  useful  man  in  making  up  his 
accounts  ;  and  when  there  is  any  pressure  in  the  office,  the  school 
is  made  subordinate  to  duties  as  a  clerk. 

The  atteu  dance  in  these  schools  must  be  irregular  ;  the  sailor  Irregularity  of 
on  board  a  man-of-war  has  a  great  amount  of  drill  and  gun  ^"^'^^^°^^- 
exercise  to  go  through  in  addition  to  his  nautical  duties ;  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  leisure  hom-s,  especially 
of  an  evening,  when,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  he  might  attend 
the  school.  As  an  instance,  one  captain  told  our  colleague 
that  the  men  on  board  his  ship  (one  of  the  channel  fleet)  devoted 
their  winter's  evenings  to  worsted  work.  Now,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  statement  made  by  the  army  schoolmasters,  that  the 
attendance  of  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year  is  sufficient  to 
teach  a  man  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  we  tliink  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  by  the  officers  to  secure  this  amount  of 
regular  attendance,  and  tbat  even  allowing  some  time  for  worsted 
work,  the  education  in  the  navy  might  attain  a  higher  standard 
than  it  appears  to  do  at  present.  The  boys,  especially  those 
of  the  second  class,  ought  to  be  systematically  taught ;  and 
v/e  are  assured  that  they  might  be  so  without  interference  with 
the  order  of  the  ship. 

But,    above   all,    the   inefficiency  of  these    schools   is   to   be  inefficiency  of 
accounted  for  by  the  inferior  class  of  men  employed  as  school-  ^^^"otoasters 
masters.     Men  for  the  most  part  of  little  education  themselves, 
utterly  unqualified  to  teach,  and  not  likely,  by  their  personal 
weight  and  character,  to  have  any  influence  over  others. 

The  pay  of  a  seamen's  schoolm.aster  will  not  attract  a  high 
class  teacher,  S6l.  10s.,  with  allowances  to  the  amount  of  18^. 
His  position  and  rank  are  low  (chief  petty-officer),  and  he  has  no  Inadequate  pay. 
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Part  IV.  prospect  of  promotion  to  warrant  officer.  He  passes  an  examina- 
tion  on  board  the  flag-ship  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  first 
rules  of  simple  arithmetic,  and  is  appointed  directly  by  the  cap- 
tain. The  situation  is  filled  either  by  an  old  quartermaster  or 
Serjeant  of  marines,  who  obtains  the  berth  as  a  kind  of  retire- 
ment ;  an  A.B.,  whose  previous  character  will  not  bear  inspec- 
tion, and  who  is  fit  for  nothing  else  ;  a  person  who  has  a  fancy 
for  a  sea  life ;  or  one  who  wishes  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  on 
shore. 

Dr.  Woolley  in  his  report  says, — 

Besides  visiting  the  schools  on  board  the  flag-ships,  I  have  also,  at 
the  special  invitation  of  Captain  W.  J.  WiUiams,  visited  those  of  the 
"  Royal  William,"  the  guard-ship  of  the  Ordinary  at  Devonport. 
During  the  last  12  months  he  has  organized  a  system  of  pupil-teachers 
on  board,  to  each  of  Avhom  he  gives  a  small  gratuity.  He  has  also 
established  an  adult  school,  -which  is  -well  attended  by  the  men  in  the 
evening.  He  himself,  assisted  by  tAvo  officers  of  the  ship,  instructs  the 
men.  He  entertains  ver}^  sound  and  enlightened  vicAvs  on  the  subject 
of  education,  and  is  very  anxious  to  see  the  education  of  men  and  boys 
afloat  improved.  The  great  impediment  to  this  is  the  low  standard  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  training  of  the  seamen  schoolmasters.  Besides 
this,  in  most  sea-going  ships  the  schoolmaster  is  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  an  extra  clerk,  and  has  little  time  left  for  the  duties  of  his 
proper  calling. 

Captain  Shadwell,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  says, 
"  If  the  Admiralt}''  could  arrange  to  supply  the  service  with 
"  property  qualified  trained  schoolmasters,  it  would  be  an  enor- 
"  raous  benefit,  I  think  most  captains  would  appreciate  it.  I 
"  took  great  pains  to  get  a  qualified  person  to  act  as  school- 

"  master  in  the .     He  did  very  fairly,  but  was  oc- 

"  casioiially  a  little  unsteady,   and  required  looking  after.     I 
"  believe  he  had  been  a  linendraper's  assistant,  and  had  been 
"  dismissed  for  some  scrape." 
Incapacity  for         Jt  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  men  of  this  description,  utterly 
'^'  incapacitated  for  teaching,  should  be  able  to  advance  the  studies 

of  the  boys  or  should  attract  the  men.  The  boys,  many  of  whom 
are  more  advanced  than  the  schoolmaster  when  they  join  the 
ship,  have  no  respect  whatever  for  the  school,  and  the  men  volun- 
teer perhaps  for  a  time,  but  finding  the  instruction  utterly  with- 
out interest,  they  very  soon  fall  away.  Captain  O'Callaghan,  of 
the  "Algiers,"  told  our  colleague  that  at  one  time  he  had  an 
excellent  evening  school  on  board  his  ship,  but  the  men  dwindled 
away.  The  versatility  of  the  sailor's  character  may  to  some 
extent  account  for  this,  but  we  believe  that  the  true  cause  will 
be  found  in  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  teacher  for  the  duties  he 
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has  to  perform.     If  education  ia  the  navy  is  to  be  anything  more      Part  IV. 
than  a  mere  name,  the  class  of  schoolmasters  must  be  improved. 

The  following  are  the  answers  made  by  Captain  Shadwell,  R.N.,  gp^^l^n  sLd- 
to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  us  : —  "'^ell,  R.N. 

Is  the  seamen's  sclioohiiaster  usually  qualified  for  the  office  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  at  present  to  get  a  duly  qualified  person  ;  the  emolument 
is  not  sufficient,  and  their  jjosition  too  precarious.  Generally  speaking, 
the  situation  is  filled  by  some  person  who  has  a  fancy  for  a  sea  life, 
and  who  has  failed  for  some  reason  or  other  on  shore.  They  are  usually 
very  superficially  educated,  and  not  qualified  for  their  office. 

Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  Avell  qualified  trained  school- 
master appointed  to  a  ship  ? — Highly  desirable  in  every  respect.  A 
well-regulated  school  on  board  a  ship,  compulsory  for  the  boys,  volun- 
tary, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  for  the  men  who  might  Avish  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  would  be  very  conducive  to  good  order  and 
discipline. 

Would  the  men  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
them  would.  During  the  time  I  had  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Winchester," 
the  men  of  their  own  accord  requested  that  they  might  have  an  even- 
ing scliool.  In  the  "  Highflyer  "  there  was  a  voluntary  school  for  the 
meu,  which  worked  well. 

The  matter  has  been  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty, 
but  hitherto  without  effect. 

Dr.  Woolley,*  in  his  Report  on  Ships'  Schools  for  the  year 
1858,  says, — 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating  that  the  great  bulk  of  sea- 
men's schoolmasters  appear  to  me  very  little  qualified  to  give  efficient 
insti-uction.  The  qualifications  for  tlie  office,  viz.,  to  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  work  questions  in  arithmetic  as  fiir  as  proportion,  are 
miserably  low  ;  and  the  pay  (36/.  10^.  per  annum),  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  '-  leading  stoker,"  and  less  than  that  of  a  first-class  petty 
officer  ("  continuous  service  "),  insufficient  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
better  qualified  class.  These  men  appear  to  me  to  be  generally  without 
metliod,  and  deficient  in  those  qualities  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial 
eftect,  moral  or  intellectual,  on  a  ship's  company. 

And  again  in  1859  :  f — 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either  the  men  or  boys  serving  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ships  will  do  anything  eff'ectively  towards  supplying  the 
defects  of  early  education,  and  acquiring  the  power  and  taste  to  spend 
a  leisure  half-hour  rationally,  until,  as  in  the  army,  a  much  higher  class 
of  instructors  has  been  entrusted  Avith  the  duty  of  directing  their  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

The  subjoined  is  a  memorial  on  this  subject,  signed  l)y  thirty-  Memorial  of 

two  naval  chaplains  and  presented  to  the  Admiralty  : —  lains 

To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  ]Memorial  of  the 

undersigned  Chaplains  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
Most  respectfully  showeth, — 

I.  That  neither  the  pay  of  seamen's  schoolmasters  nor  the  qualifi- 
cations required  in  them  are  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Royal  Navy  a 

*  Minutes  of  Council,  1858,  page  4C6. 

t  Report  ia  iilinutes  of  Council,  1859,  page  508. 
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class  of  efficient  teachers,  and  that  in  consequence  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  Royal  Navy  are  not  as  a  body  sufficiently  qualified,  either  by  pre- 
vious habits  or  education,  for  the  work  of  instruction. 

II.  Your  memorialists  would  therefore  most  respectfully  submit,  th;;' 
seamen's  schoolmasters  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  as  regards  pay  and 
accommodation,  so  that  certificated  teachers  may  be  induced  to  enter 
the  service.  And  in  the  meantime  your  memorialists  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  necessity  of  allowing  continuous  service  men  to  volun- 
teer for  the  duties  of  schoolmasters,  and  that  it  be  left  optional  with 
seamen's  schoolmasters  to  enter  for  continuous  service,  those  entering 
in  this  manner  being  in  regard  to  pay,  pension,  and  good-conduci 
badges  placed  on  an  equality  Avitli  other  chief  petty  officers. 

III.  Your  memorialists  would  also  pray  your  Lordships  to  have  a 
system  of  quarterly  inspection  and  reports  forwarded  thereon  instituted 
in  the  service,  that  your  Lordships  may  be  furnished  with  accurate 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  your  schools  and  the  efficiency  of 
your  schoolmasters. 

IV.  Your  memorialists  would  likewise  respectfully  impress  upon 
your  Lordships  the  advisability  of  having  every  enccuragement  given 
to  night  schools  on  board  our  ships. 

V.  Your  memorialists  would  also  recommend,  that  on  ships  being 
commissioned,  the  regular  supply  of  books  for  schools  be  furnished  at 
the  same  time  with  ships'  libraries,  inasmuch  as  under  existing  arrange- 
ments a  ship  may  be  sent  to  a  foreign  station  without  her  proper  supply 
of  books  on  board. 

VL  Your  memorialists  beg  further  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  the  fact  that  several  naval  officers  (other  than  chaplains) 
have  strongly  recommended  the  separation  of  ships'  boys  from  the  rest 
of  the  crew  ;  the  interest  both  of  morality  and  of  the  service  being 
likely  to  gain  very  much  by  the  separation.  Your  memorialists  would 
therefore  respectfully  request  that  your  Lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
take  this  matter  also  into  your  consideration.  Your  memorialists  and 
others,  whose  opinion  ought  to  carry  weight  with  it,  being  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  have  all  boys  in  the  service,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  18  years,  messed  on  the  main  deck  Avith  the  sea- 
men's schoolmasters  and  a  ship's  corporal.  Your  memorialists  are  in- 
formed that  such  a  system  has  been  tried  in  some  ships  already,  and 
that  the  experiment  has  been  attended  Avith  marked  success,  both  as 
regards  the  boys  themselves  and  the  interests  of  the  service,  Avhich 
must  eventually  profit  by  any  scheme  that  tends  to  infuse  at  an  early 
age  into  our  seamen  feelings  of  loyalty,  morality,  and  self-respect. 

VII.  Leaving  it  to  your  Lordships  to  consider  how  far  the  Royal 
school  of  GreeuAvich  might  be  made  available  for  supplying  our  nsLvy 
Avith  a  suitable  and  efficient  body  of  seamen's  schoolmasters,  your 
memorialists  do,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  an  earnest  desire  ibr 
the  Avelfare  of  our  sailors,  most  sincerely  hope  that  these  suggestions 
Avill  obtain  at  the  hands  of  your  Lordships  a  candid  and  a  careful 
consideration. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  memorial  v^e  agree  ;  we  tliink  it  very 
important  for  the  interests  of  the  service  that  the  education  in 
the  navy  should  be  improved.  We  agree  with  Captain  Shadwell 
tliat  a  good  school  established  on  ship  board  would  be  highly 
conducive  to  discipline  and  good  order.  An  educated  man  being 
one  of  themselves,  living  among  them,  and  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  to  them  better  tastes,  would  we  have  little 
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doubt,  tend  very  materially  to  correct  the  thoughtlessness  and  Part  IV. 
unsteadiness  which  are  the  faults  of  the  British  sailors.  The 
excellent  system  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  magic  lanterns, 
recently  introduced  into  the  army,  might  with  advantage  be 
imitated  in  the  navy,  and  the  men  would  be  interested  and 
instructed  by  such  an  arrangement. 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  views  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Effect  of 

.  education  on 

Mr.  Cumin,  who  gives  an  instance  of  the  enect  of  education  upon  sailors, 
the  men  on  board  the  ships  he  visited  at  Plymouth.    He  says : — 

The  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  especially  in  the  navy,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  effect  of  education  in  civihzing  the  men. 
Just  after  the  men's  dinner,  on  board  H.M.S.  "Cambridge,"  as  I 
walked  through  the  lower  deck  with  Captain  Jerningham,  I  found 
many,  both  boys  and  men,  reading  books  with  the  greatest  attention. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  went  to  the  lower  deck  of  the 
"Agincourt"  with  Captain  Williams,  and  I  saw  the  same  scene,  with 
this  variety,  that  some  of  the  crew  were  engaged  in  various  games, 
such  as  draughts  or  chess,  or  writing  letters  to  their  friends  ;  and  I 
was  told  by  the  captain,  that  to  have  walked  through  the  lower  deck  as 
I  did  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  impossible. 

He  adds  ; — 

Captain  Jerningham,  R.X.,  Captain  Williams,  E.N.,  Lieutenant 
Grant,  commanding  the  model  brig  in  which  boys  learn  their  duties  as 
seamen,  the  naval  chaplainSj  Commander  Walker,  E.N.,  a  man  of  great 
experience.  Master  Commander  Madge,  of  H.M.S,  "Impregnable,"  and 
several  first  lieutenants  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  with  the  present 
scale  of  punishment  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of  a  man-of-war,  unless  the  men  had  become  much  more  civilised  than 
they  were  years  ago. 

The  attendance  of  the  men  at  school  is  voluntary,  and  they  do 
not  pay  fees.  We  see  no  reason  to  recommend  any  alteration  in 
these  respects. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  we  make  recommendations  for  the  Improvement 
improvement  of  the  seamen's  schoolmasters.  We  are  of  course  schoolmasters, 
fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  are  prepared  for 
the  objections  which  will  be  raised.  The  Admiralty  is  opposed 
to  the  expenditure  of  any  additional  monej",  especially  for  an 
object  in  which  it  takes  only  a  secondary  interest,  and  the  officers 
commanding  ships  are  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  high  class 
of  schoolmaster,  being  greatly  averse  to  the  employment  of  any 
shore-going  scholars.  They  foresee,  they  say,  the  demand  which 
will  be  made  upon  them  for  providing  these  men  with  the 
accommodation  of  cabins,  which  in  many  ships  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difiiculty. 

The  plan  we  recommend  does  not  involve  these  latter  difficul- 
ties, and  we  calculate  that  the  additional  sum  required  to  carry 
it  out  will  not  be  large  ;  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
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2.  Schools  on  board  Ships  in  Harbour. 

Boys  find  admission  into  the  navy  either  by  being  entered 
immediately  on  board  ships  in  commission  at  the  various  ports, 
or  they  are  received  into  flag-ships,  the  gunnery  ships,  and  otlier 
ordinary  and  steam  reserve  ships  in  harbour,  from  whence  they 
are  draughted  into  the  various  sea-going  ships. 

Four  of  the  harbour  ships  are  specially  devoted  to  instruction  ; 
the  "  Victory  "  and  "  Excellent  "  at  Portsmouth,  the  "  Impreg- 
nable" and  "  Cambridge  "  at  Plymouth.  Boys  remain  in  these 
ships  for  one  year.  The  first  part  of  this  period  is  generally  spent 
on  board  the  ship,  the  latter  part  in  the  practising  brig,  in  which 
durino-  the  summer  months  they  are  out  at  sea  for  five  days 
during  the  week.  There  is  a  school  under  a  seamen's  school- 
master on  board  each  of  these  ships.  The  school  time  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  great  interruptions,  but  Dr.  Woolley  reports 
that  a  greater  amount  of  instruction  might  be  imparted  in  them 
if  better  arrangements  were  made.  The  great  fault,  he  says, 
lies  in  the  organization  and  the  utter  want  of  method  in  the 
masters,  who  are  very  inferior.  The  best  school  is  that  on  board 
the  "  Victory."     Dr.  Woolley  says  of  it,  in  1 857  : — 

On  the  whole,  the  apprentices  on  board  the  "  Victory  "  ai'e  as  fine  a 
set  of  boys  as  I  have  ever  seen  there,  and  the  first  class  especially  are 
full  of  intelligence.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  in  them  manifest 
proofs  of  the  great  progress  elementary  education  has  made  in  this 
country  of  late  years.  No  one  can  see  these  boys  without  feeling  a 
conviction  that  in  their  case  at  all  events  education  has  not  been  a 
lifeless  instrument  for  conveying  a  few  facts,  but  has  thoroughly 
awakened  the  intellectual  without  impairing  the  physical  faculties. 
The  very  intelligent  master,  Mr.  Loxtou,  whose  salary  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  were  pleased  to  increase  two  years  ago,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  and  success  in  teaching,  receives,  I  am  told,  great  support 
from  Lieutenant  Robinson,  who  has  the  charge  in  chief  of  the  appren- 
tices. The  discipline  is  admirable,  and  is  maintained  entirely,  and  I 
hear  with  little  difficulty,  by  moral  means.  Flogging  is  almost  unheard 
of,  not,  however,  that  it  is  not  held  out  as  a  punishment.  For  a  first 
ottence,  the  boys  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  sufiered  in  character, 
and  an  opportunity  is  given  them  of  redeeming  it  without  resorting  to 
corporal  punishment,  Avhich  they  seldom  fail  to  do  ;  and  I  am  told, 
that  instances  are  rare  of  the  same  boy  being  reported  to  Mr.  Robinson 
twice. 

And  again  in  1859  : — 

The  school  on  board  H.M.S.  "Victory,"  at  Portsmouth,  consisted  of 
148  in  November   1858  and  of  189  iu  May.     It  is  organized  in  four 
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classes,  besides  a  set  of  boys  learning  the  catecbisra,  in  which  they  are       Part  IV. 

all  required  to  be  perfect  before  they  are  classed.  

Mr.  Loxton,  the  master,  evidently  bestows  great  pains.  The 
average  schooling  of  each  boy  while  in  the  ship  is  five  hours  per 
week  ;  viz.,  one  morning  and  one  afternoon,  besides  one  afternoon  with 
the  chaplain.  The  discipline  seems  very  good.  The  boys  are  under 
the  charge  of  Lieut.  Kobinson,  who  seldom  has  recourse  to  corporal 
punishment. 

Applications  for  admission  on  board  tlie   "Victory"   are  so  Educational 
numerous,  that  an  educational  test  was  established.     It  worked  admission  to 
well,  but   has   since   been  discontinued.       These  arrangements  training  ships, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  captain  who  happens  to  be  in  com- 
mand. •     While  upon   this   point   we  take   the  opportunity   of 
recommending  the  Admiralty  to  consider  whether  an  educational 
test  for  admission  to  all  the  training  ships  might  not  be  intro- 
duced with   advantage.       We   believe   it  would  work   well  as 
regards  the  navy  itself  (especially  if  a  superior  class  of  scliool- 
masters  is  established  to  carry  on  the  education  of  these  lads); 
and  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  general 
education  of  the  people  resident  in  the  sea-port  towns. 

"It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Cumin, 

To  exaggerate  the  passion  for  the  navy  amongst  a  large  class  of  the  Passion  for  the 

juvenile  population.     In  Plymouth  and  Devonport  I  have  gone  into   "^^J  among 

schools,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  master  that  the  boys  Avanted  to 

know  whether  I  Avas  going  to  take  them  on  board   ship.     One  poor 

cripple  in  an  evening  ragged  school  held  up  his  swollen  foot,  and  said, 

with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  If  it  Avere  not  for  that.   Sir,  I  would  go  on 

"  board  to-morrow."    Captain  AVilliams  told  me  that  boys  walked  great 

distances  to  join  the  fleet  ;  and  he  said  that  tAvo  brothers  had  appeared 

lately  on  board  his  ship,  having  Avalked  from  London.     One  Avas  taken, 

the  other  was  too  young.     "  I  asked  the  boy  I  had  taken,"  said  the 

Captain,  "Avhat  his  brother  would  do  ;"  to  AA^hichhe  ansAA^ered,  with  the 

utmost  nonchalance,  "  Oh  !  he  can  walk  back  to  London."    Many  more 

second-class  boys  Avere  anxious  to  join  the  fleet  than  could  be  taken  ; 

and  I  Avas  assured  that  if  an  education  test  for  such  boys  Avere  strictly 

enforced,  it  would  not  only  improve  the  navy,  but  would,  to  use  the 

expression  of  one  Avitness,  "  clear  the  streets." 

"Of  the  schools  en  board  the  other  ships  in  harbour,"  Dr. 
Woolley  sa}'s, — 

My  impression  is  not  favourable  ;  they  display  an  utter  want  of  clas- 
sification and  intelligent  system.  The  great  fault  lies  in  the  orga- 
nization. 

The  records  of  attendance,  if  kept  at  all,  are  very  imperfect.  Not 
only  the  number  of  attendances,  but  the  duration  of  each  attendance 
should  be  recorded  ;  and  if  a  boy  is  called  aAvay  from  school  for  any 
other  duty,  the  duration  of  his  absence  should  be  noted. 

The  grand  desideratum  for  these  schools  is  the  establishment  of  some 
means  for  providing  them  Avith  a  sufficiency  of  trained  masters.  Until 
this  is  done,  it  is  useless  to  suggest  minor  improvements. 

S  £ 
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3.  Royal  Marine  Schools. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  marines  quartered  in  barracks  re- 
spectively at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth, 
and  one  division  of  marine  artillery  quartered  at  Portsmouth. 
To  each  of  these  divisions  a  school  is  attached,  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  army  schools.  They  are  attended  by  the 
marines  and  their  children.  The  attendance  of  the  men  is  for 
the  most  part  voluntary,  with  the  exception  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school  until  they 
have  passed  a  prescribed  examination.  In  the  marine  artillery 
every  man  is  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and,  if 
deficient  in  these  respects,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  school  until 
his  requirements  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory.  Until  the  year 
1856  these  schools  were  in  a  very  languishing  condition,  but  at 
that  date  a  change  was  introduced,  based  upon  the  Army  School 
Regulations.  Some  of  the  schoolmasters  now  undergo  a  train- 
ing at  Chelsea,  and  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  third- 
class  army  schoolmaster.  The  salaries  of  the  schoolmistresses 
were  at  the  same  time  raised  ;  this  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, but  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  Dr. 
Woolley  says  :* — 

I  regret  that  it  is  my  duty  to  report  that  the  method  now  pursued  of 
providing  these  schools  with  masters  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  It 
has  been  hitiierto  considered  necessary  that  the  masters  should  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  marines  and  then  sent  to  study  at  Chelsea. 
The  War  Office  has  only  permitted  three  marines  to  be  students  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  the  course  requires  two  years,  it  is  evident  that  in  an 
emergency  this  system  completely  breaks  down 

There  is  no  provision  now  made  for  efficient  aid  to  the  schoolmasters, 
and  the  value  of  the  schools,  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the  adults, 
is  much  impaired  thereby. 

Ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  fair  trial  of  the  present  system, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  unless  these  schools  are  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  languishing  in  a  half-efficient  state  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  more 
effective  mode  of  obtaining  suitable  masters  should  be  tried. 

The  mistresses'  salary  is  altogether  inadequate  to  secure  the  services 
of  trained  well-qualified  teachers.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago 
candidates  were  invited  to  offer  themselves  for  the  situation  of  mistress  ; 
three  young  women  only  offered  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom 
but  one  was  a  certificated  mistress,  neither  of  the  others  having  re- 
ceived any  training.  She  received  the  appointment,  but  proved  herself 
quite  incompetent  to  conduct  a  school,  having  apparently  no  aptitude 
for  the  work.  She  has  since  resigned,  and  the  old  method  of  appoint- 
ment by  recommendation  of  the  colonel  commandant  has  been  again 
resorted  to. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  partial  adoption  of 
the  army  system.     The  supply  from  Chelsea  training  school  seems  fully 


*  Keport  for  1859,  pp.  502-504. 
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adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  and  every  garrison  or  regimental       Pakt  IV. 

schoolmaster  is  aided   by   an  adequate  staiF  of  assistants.     The  mis-  

tresses  of  the  army  schools  combine  the  duties  of  infant  school  and 
sewing  mistresses,  the  elder  girls  receiving  instruction  with  the  boys. 
Their  emoluments  are  sufficient  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform, 
but  quite  inadequate,  according  to  the  present  rate,  to  remunerate  the 
services  of  a  trained  mistress  for  girls  of  all  ages. 

I  would  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  on  previous  occasions, 
that  if  the  army  school  regulations  are  adopted  for  the  marines  at  all, 
they  should  be  adopted  in  their  integrity.  The  schoolmasters  should 
be  put  more  on  a  level  with  their  brethren  of  the  army  as  regards 
uniform,  rank,  and  pay,  and  receive  efficient  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  the  present  girls'  schools  turned  into  infant  and 
sewing  schools.  There  might  be  easily  engrafted  on  the  present 
system  a  plan  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers,  who  would  assist  the 
masters  in  the  boys'  schools  and  be  permitted  to  compete  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Chelsea  training  school  when  out  of  their  time.  One 
pupil-teacher  might  be  attached  to  the  divisional  schools  at  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Woolwich,  and  two  to  that  at  Plymouth. 

These  schools  do  not  appear,  from  the  reports,  to  be  efficient.  Recommenda- 
We  recommend  that  Dr.  Woolley's  suggestions  with  regard  to 
them  be  adopted,  and  that  they  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  army  schools. 

4.  The  Dockyakd  Schools. 
The  dockyard  schools  are  seven  in  number,  held  in  the  respec-  Object  of  dock- 
tive  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pembroke.  They  were  founded 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  apprentices  employed  in  these  establishments.  The  masters 
of  them  were  originally  foremen  of  the  yard,  men  of  good 
attainments,  who  had  for  the  most  part  received  their  education 
in  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  but  in  1847  a  special  class 
of  schoolmasters  was  established  ranking  as  foremen  of  the  yard. 
The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
young  men,  since  none  are  admitted  to  be  apprentices  until  they 
have  passed  an  examination. 

Examinations  for  admission  as  apprentices  to  the  dockyards  Examinations 

1     ii?     J?  i-i  '4-     for  admittance 

are  held  half-yearly,  and  usually  about  one  halt  oi  the  appomt-  ^Q  dockyard. 

ments  are  given  to  the  lads  who  pass  the  best  examination,  and 

the  other  half  to  nominees  of  the  superintendent ;  these  latter, 

however,  are    required  to  come  up  to  a  prescribed  intellectual 

standard.     The  examinations  are  held  under  the  Civil  Service 

Commissioners  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Exercises  to  test  Handwriting  and  Orthography. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Grammar. 

E  E   2 
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Tart  IV.  o.  English  Composition. 

6.  Geography, 

7.  Mathematics  (Euclid,  first  three  books.  Algehra  up  to  and  inclu- 
sive of  Quadratic  Equations,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical 
Progression). 

Mr.  Cumin  describes  the  working  of  the  system  as  witnessed 
by  him  at  Devonport.     He  says,* — 

In  the  dockyard  at  Devonport  there  are  a  certain  number  of  appren- 
tices Avho  are  destined  to  be  shipwrights.  The  mode  of  admission  is 
this  : — Any  person  who  desires  to  become  an  apprentice  must  have  his 
name  put  down  upon  the  list  of  candidates.  At  present,  I  understood 
from  Sir  T.  Pasley,  the  Admiral  Superintendent  at  Devonport,  that 
any  boy  who  applied  could  get  his  name  entered  ;  but  this  liberal 
system  depends  upon  the  Avill  of  the  naval  officer  for  the  time  being. f 
At  certain  periods  an  examination  is  held  by  the  schoolmaster.  The 
places  to  be  filled  up  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  is  filled  up 
by  those  who  have  passed  the  best  examination — by  competition,  in 
fact  ;  the  second  is  filled  up  by  those  who,  besides  showing  their 
capacity  for  reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic,  possess  claims  founded  on 
the  services  of  their  parents  or  relations. 
Interest  taken  Persons  of  all  parties  took  the  greatest  interest  in  these   dockyard 

in  dockyard        appointments.      I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  individual  who  advocated 
appointments,      ^^je  abolition  of  the   open   competition  system,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
carried  ;  and  except  in   the   case   of  those  who  had   strong  personal 
interest,  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  so  extending  it  as  to 
open   all  the  appointments.     The   clergy,   the   ministers,   the   school- 
masters, and  persons  interested  in  education,  assured  me  that  the  system 
of  open  competition  would  have  a  material  effect  in  inducing  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  in  prolonging  the  period  of  attendance. 
Stories  were  told  me  of  the   sacrifices  which  parents  Avould  make  in 
order  to  fit  their  sons  for  examination  ;  and  I  found  several  instances 
of  boys  remaining  at  school  longer  than  usual  for  this  purpose. 
Superiority  of         Moreover,  the  master  of  the   dockyard  school  assured  me  that  the 
competition         competition  boys  were  superior  to  those  entered  by  claims  ;  but  in  order 
^^y^'  to  satisfy  myself  in  this  matter  I  examined  them.     I  selected  10  of  one 

sort  and  as  many  of  the  other.  As  they  were  all  supposed  competent 
to  write  from  dictation,  I  examined  them  in  that  subject.  In  fact,  no 
boy  is  supposed  to  be  admitted  unless  he  can  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
I  subjoin  lithographed  specimens  of  the  best  and  thcAvorst  of  each  class. 
In  order  to  test  the  intelligence  of  the  lads,  I  asked  them  to  define  "  an 
endowed  school." 

It  is  needless  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  Avhich  of  the  two  sets  of 
specimens  is  the  better.  The  contrast  Avill  become  more  striking  by 
comparing  them  with  the  specimens  which  I  have  procured  from 
National  and  British  schools,  and  which  will  be  found  elscAvhere.  Nor 
can  there  be  much  difficulty  in  realizing  the  feelings  of  the  working 
man  when  he  finds  the  sou  upon  whose  education  he  has  bestowed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  income  postponed  to  another  quite  his  inferior 
in  al)ilities  and  acquirements,  because  the  father  of  that  other  has 
superior  parliamentary  or  social  influence.  Anything  more  discouraging 
to  popular  education  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  I  was  told,  indeed,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  competition  boys  had  small  families,  whilst  those  of 


*  Eeport,  pp.  63,  64. 
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the  nomination  boys  had  large  families,  and  that  therefore  the  one  class      Part  IV. 

had  superior  means  of  educating  their  children.     But  the  following  is  

the  fact  : — I  took  11  competition  boys — No.  1  had  three  brothers  and 
sisters,  No.  2  had  nine,  No.  3  had  none,  No.  4  had  none.  No.  5  had 
seven,  No.  6  had  five.  No.  7  had  none,  No.  8  had  three,  No.  9  had  four, 
No.  10  had  four.  No.  11  had  two.  That  is,  37  in  all.  I  also  took  10 
nomination  boys — No.  1  had  five  brothers  and  sisters,  No.  2  had  four, 
No.  3  had  four,  No.  4  had  seven.  No.  5  had  three,  No.  6  had  four,  No.  7 
had  three,  No.  8  had  three.  No.  9  had  eight.  No,  10  had  two.  The  total 
amounts  in  the  one  case  to  37,  in  the  other  to  43.  And  it  will  probably 
be  thought  by  those  who  examine  both  lists  that  large  families  do  not 
prevent  success  at  the  competition. 

Both  the  master  shipwright  and  the  schoolmaster  were  of  opinion   Opinion  of 
that  the  boys  entered  by  competition  were  the  best,  and  during  my  visit   ™''\ster  ship- 
to  the  dockyard  school  I  saw  a  list  of  nine  competition  boys  whose   "^S^*  ^°^ 
characters  as  shipwrights  had  been  written  by  the  officers,   and  were 
declared  to  be  eminently  satisfiictory.     Moreover,   the  admiral  super- 
intendent told  me  that  no  complaints  were  made  against  them. 

Amongst  the  working  shipwrights  themselves  I  found  the  opinion 
unanimous  that  a  boy  ought  to  be  educated  before  he  enters  the  yard, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  entering  half  by  competition  and  half  by 
claims  ought  to  be  maintained. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  these  schools,  all  the  apprentices  Attendance, 
were  compelled  to  attend,  but  it  was  afterwards  considered  that 
the  pecuniary  injury  to  the  public  service,  by  the  loss  of  the 
labour  of  so  many  apprentices,  was  not  compensated  by  the 
general  amount  of  mental  improvement  obtained  by  them  in  the 
school.  The  compulsory  attendance,  therefore,  is  now  limited  to 
the  lads  in  the  three  first  years,  while  those  of  the  fourth  year 
may  volunteer  to  attend  with  the  others,  if  they  show  an  aptitude 
for  study,  and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  them.  The  fifth-year  apprentices  may  attend  after  the 
hours  of  labour.  At  first,  great  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  these 
latter  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
spects held  out  to  them  of  completing  their  education  in  the 
Central  School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Construction,  at  Ports- 
mouth, by  the  promise  of  an  immediate  appointment  as  leading 
men  after  they  left  that  establishment,  and  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  regular  advancement  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  yard ; 
but  when  the  School  of  Matliematics  was  abolished,  and  the 
promise  of  promotion  was  not  fulfilled,  in  consequence  of  the 
injustice  which  was  felt  to  be  done  by  such  a  proceeding  towards 
other  deserving  men,  the  volunteers  diminished,  and  now  very 
few  of  that  class  attend.  As  a  substitute  in  some  measure  for 
the  School  of  Mathematics,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Admiralty, 
January  1859,  directing  that  an  additional  year  of  attendance 
at  school  should  be  granted  to  those  whose  proficiency  might 
warrant  the  schoolmaster  in  recommending  them  for  this  privilege, 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  they  are  to  be  examined  as  to 
their  scholastic  attainments  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  order 
that  they  may  pursue  a  more  advanced  course  of  study  : — 

One  or  more  are  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  shall  have 
been  diligent  at  their  work,  who  shall  have  made  a  satisfactory  progress 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  of  whose  general  conduct 
the  master  shipwright  can  report  favourably. 

This  course  of  study  is  to  extend  over  two  years,  leaving  one  year 
of  apprenticeship  to  be  pas.sed  at  the  ship's  side.  The  list  of  qualifica- 
tions for  selection  is  to  include  a  knowledge  of  algebra  to  quadratic 
equations,  and  of  the  first  four  and  the  sixth  books  of  Euclid.  The 
studies  to  be  pursued  during  the  two  additional  years  shall  consist  of 
the  following  subjects  in  the  order  given,  viz.  : — 

Descriptive  geometry. 

Elementary  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 

Logarithms. 

Calculations  of  displacement,  stability  of  ships,  &c. 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Differential  calculus,  with  analytical  geometry. 

Advanced  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  dynamics. 

On  the  selection  of  these  apprentices  they  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
mould  loft  to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily  devolving  upon  mould  loft 
apprentices  under  the  superintendence  of  the  draughtsmen  in  the  mould 
loft,  and  the  scientific  instruction  is  to  be  conducted,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, by  the  dockyard  schoolmaster.  The  time  devoted  to  study  is 
to  be  the  ordinary  school  hours,  or  such  other  times  as  the  master- 
shipwright  and  schoolmaster  may  arrange,  subject  to  your  approval,  but 
it  will  be  desirable  that  the  schoolmaster  should  devote  at  least  two 
hours  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  to  the  especial  instruc- 
tion of  these  apprentices. 

No  promise  of  advancement  is  to  be  made  to  these  apprentices,  whose 
success  must  depend  upon  their  attainments  and  qualifications  as  tested 
by  the  usual  examination  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  reports  made  by 
their  ofiicers  on  the  other  hand,  as  relates  to  their  good  conduct,  and 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  but  whenever  any  superior  abilities 
are  shown,  accompanied  by  general  good  conduct  in  other  respects,  my 
Lords  will  take  into  their  consideration  in  each  case,  the  propriety  of 
granting  to  apprentices  so  recommended  a  scholarship  of  twenty  pounds 
per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  apprentices,  the  factory  and  other  hired 
boys  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school  granted  to  them 
after  the  hours  of  work  in  the  evening.  The  total  number  of 
apprentices  and  others  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools 
during  the  year  1859  was, — 

Apprentices  -  -  -  -     441 

Factory  boys  -  -  -  -     599 

The  hours  of  attendance  for  the  apprentices  are  regulated 
according  to  the  following  order:  — 

The  apprentices  who  are  attending  school  will  be  separated  into 
two  divisions  to  attend  on  different   days.     During  the  winter  months. 
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from  the   12th  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  February   inchisive,  the       Pakt  IV. 

first  or  upper  division  will  attend  one  afternoon  in  the  week  and  three  

evenings  ;  and  tlie  second  or  lower  division,  two  afternoons  and  three 
evenings.  But  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  11th  of  October  inclusive, 
the  first  division  will  attend  two  afternoons  and  two  evenings  ;  and  the 
second  division  three  afternoons  and  two  evenings.  The  afternoon 
school  hours  will  be  from  the  dinner  to  bell  ringing  ;  and  the  evening 
school  hours,  from  bell  ringing  to  8  o'clock,  from  the  12th  of  October  to 
the  last  day  of  February  inclusive  ;  and  half-past  8  o'clock  from  the 
1st  of  March  to  the  11th  of  October. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  Subjects  of 
Euclid,   English  history,   geography,  grammar,   the  elements  of  instruction, 
physical  science  and  industrial  mechanics,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  given  by  the  chaplain  one  hour  a  week  to  each 
division. 

Besides  these  subjects,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  hydrostatics,  and  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  are  taught  with  more  or  less  success  to  the  volunteer 
attendants  at  the  schools.  The  amount  of  knowledge  of  all 
these  subjects  gained  by  the  persevering  industry  and  application 
of  several  of  the  more  advanced  apprentices  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  physical  science,  a  grant  of 

philosophical  apparatus  has  been  made  to  these  schools,  and  it  is 

served  out  to  them  by  annual  instalments.     Dr.  Woolley  recom-  Geometrical 

.  drawing  recom- 

mends that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  apprentices  of  mended. 

learning  geometrical  drawing.  Unfortunately  very  few  of  the 
dockyard  school-rooms  afford  facilities  for  this  purpose,  the  appa- 
ratus required  demanding  considerable  space.  This  difficulty 
may  probably  be  surmounted.  It  is  so  manifestly  to  the  interests 
of  the  apprentices  to  acquire  expertness  in  this  art,  that  the  time 
chosen  for  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  that  now  employed  for  .» 
the  purposes  of  study,  and  one  or  two  extra  evenings  in  the 
week  might  very  fairly  be  devoted  to  it. 

The  masters  of  these  schools  are  more  or  less  eflScient  for  their  Efficieuncy  of 
posts  ;  some  of  them  were  originally  employed  in  the  dockyards, 
and  were  appointed  to  the  situations  from  their  presumed  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  others  have  been  engaged  in  private 
tuition,  and  one  is  a  graduate  of  Cambridge.  None  of  them  have 
been  trained,  and  the  reasons  alleged  are,  that  some  were  ap- 
pointed before  the  system  of  training  was  introduced,  and  that 
the  mathematical  education  in  the  training  colleges  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  requirements  of  these  schools.     Their 


masters. 
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salaries  are,  on  appointment  150^.,  and  an  increase  of  lOl.  per 
annum,  until  the  salary  reaches  a  maximum  of  2001. ;  except  the 
schoolmasters  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  whose  salaries  begin 
at  200Z.,  and  rise  by  annual  additions  of  lOl.  to  2501. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  valuable  institutions,  and 
conduce  very  materially  to  the  interests  of  the  people  employed 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Mr.  Cumin  says  of  their 
general  beneficial  effects  : — "  Mr,  Peake,  master  shipwright  at  Her 
Majesty's  dockyard  in  Devonport,  says  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*  According  to  your  experience,  whicli  makes  the  best  working 
'  shipwright,  the  educated  or  the  uneducated  boy  ? ' — '  Without 
'  reserve,  the  educated  ;  for  if  an  uneducated  boy  becomes  a 
'  superior  workman,  it  only  arises  from  his  educating  himself  in 
'  his  own  way,  viz.,  practical  observation.' " 

Our  colleague,  who  made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  results  pro- 
duced  by   these   schools   upon   the   people   employed,  received 
satisfactory  answers.     The  schoolmaster  at  Devonport,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  yard,  said  he  BSiW  an  immense  improve- 
ment  in  the   apprentices  and  men  since  the  establishment   of 
the  schools.    One  master  shipwright,  it  is  true,  informed  him  that 
though  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  great  moral  improve- 
ment in  these  young  men,  he  thought  that  their  physical  powers 
had   deteriorated,  and  their  aptitude  for  work  had   diminished 
since    the    educational    element  had  been     introduced,  and  he 
attributed  it  to  the  apprentices  sitting  up  at  night  to  study. 
But  upon  being  asked  whether  they  were  less  fitted  for  work 
after  an  evening  of  study  than  after  an  evening  sj)ent  in  the 
beer-shop  or  in  a  place  of  amusement,  he  had  no  answer  to  give. 
His  opinion  was  not  corroborated  by  the  officers  in  other  yards. 
The  master  shipwright  at  Portsmouth  said  he  had  never  had  a 
finer  set  of  apprentices,  or  more  capable  of  work,  than  those  under 
him  at  the  present  time.     But  the  question  is,  Are  these  schools 
as  efficient  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  and  we  think  that  decidedly 
they  are  not.     Dr.  Woolley  says  that,  on  tlie  whole,  the  disci- 
pline in   them  is  "  very  fair,"  which  seems  qualified  praise  for 
such  establishments  as  these  ;  and  the  result  of  his  examination, 
as  tabulated  by  him  in  his  report  of  1859,  can  hardly  be  charac- 
terized even  as  "  fair,"  as  the  following  tables  prove.     The  tables 
show    the    per-centage    of  scholars   in    different    schools    who 
passed  a  *'  good,"  "  fair,"  or  "  bad  "  examination  in  the  subjects 
specified. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Part   IV. 

Want  of  life 
in  the  dock- 
yard schools. 


Teachers  to  be 
removed. 


Schoolmasters 
should  have 
nothing  to  do 
vrith  exami- 
nations. 


It  appeared  to  our  colleague  that  there  was  a  deadness  about 
them  which  required  to  be  stimulated  into  life.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  masters  are  efficient,  and  seem  to  be  hearty  in  their  work 
(he  specially  remarked  the  master  at  Devonport  as  an  energetic  and 
devoted  teacher).  Others,  though  their  knowledge  of  mathematics 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  are  certainly  not  qualified  as 
teachers  to  conduct  such  schools  as  these  may  be  expected  to  be. 
They  seem  to  rely  much  more  upon  the  dockyard  autliorities  than 
upon  their  own  powers  of  interesting  the  pupils  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline — to  depend  upon  external  support  to  com- 
pensate for  want  of  zeal  and  energy  in  themselves.  The  philo- 
sophical instruments  which  are  provided  at  considerable  expense 
are  little  used,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  masters 
are  capable  of  using  them.  One  of  them  expressed  a  hope  to 
our  colleague  that  the  next  instalment  would  contain  nothing 
that  would  "  blow  them  up."  It  would  of  course  be  invidious 
for  us  to  point  out  by  name  the  teachers  who  we  think  ought 
to  be  removed;  we  recommend  the  matter  to  the  Admu-alty. 
Strict  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  these  schools,  which,  con- 
sidering their  object,  are  important,  ought  to  be  brought  into  a 
more  satisfactory  condition.  We  recommend  that,  if  possible, 
the  masters  have  more  direct  personal  interest  in  the  school,  and 
that  the  increase  of  their  pay  depend  upon  the  report  of  the 
inspector.  We  think  that  they  should  receive  some  compensa- 
tion for  instructing  the  exhibitioners;  the  allowance  to  these 
young  men,  20^.  per  annum,  seems  large,  considering  their  other 
privileges,  and  the  amount  of  their  time  which  is  spent  in  study 
while  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  The  gi-ound  upon  which 
the  payment  is  justified  is  that  of  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  what  they  might  earn  by  working  extra  time;  we  are 
advised  that  10^.  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  on  this 
account.  A  re-arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  part  of  the 
Exhibition  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  ;  this  would  give  him 
more  interest  in  the  work,  and  stimulate  him  to  prepare  others 
as  candidates  for  the  position. 

We  think  that  the  schoolmaster  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  dockyard  ;  it  gives 
him  an  excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  school,  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  partiality  attaches  to  him.  These  examinations,  as  far  as 
the  intellectual  part  is  concerned,  should  be  conducted  by  the- 
Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

There  should  be  an  assistant  employed  in  every  school ;  it  is. 
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impossible  for  the  master  to  do  justice  to  pupils  in  such  different      Part  IV. 
stages  of  advancement  without  this  aid. 

Better  arrangements  should  be  made  for  ensuring  the  attend- 
ance of  the  factory  boys ;  we  recommend  the  plan  adopted  in 
tlie  cartridge  factory  at  Woolwich  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Admiralty  for  this  purpose. 


While  speaking  of  the  dockyard  schools,  we  think  it  right  to  Government 
recommend  that  the  Admiralty  should  consider  the  propriety  of  ^^r^^*^to"^" 
subscribing  to  support  the  schools  in  the  towns  where  the  dock-  schools  in 
yards  are  situated.    In  these  places,  Government,  to  the  exclusion  towus.^'^ 
of  others,  is  the  great  employer  of  labour,  and  the  scholars  who 
frequent   the  schools  are  the   children   of  its  workmen.      The 
Government  appears  to  us  to  have  its  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  as  much  as  any  other  employer,  who,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  schools.     Mr. 
Procter,  in  his  evidence,  given  in  Mr.  Cumin's  report,  describing 
the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  at  Devonport,  says  :  — 

The  employer  of  labour  here  is  the  nation,  through  the  Admiralty  Condition  of 
and  Horse  Guards,  and  is  therefore  non-resident.  schools  at 

The  Admiralty  and  the  Horse  Guards  and  Board  of  Ordnance  I^e^onport. 
occupying  all  the  water-side  premises  of  this  tOAvn,  and  all  the  land  that 
v/ould  be  available  for  private  enterprise  in  manufacture  or  commerce, 
make  this  town  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  persons  who 
derive  profits  in  trade  as  merchants  or  wholesale  dealers,  in  consequence 
of  the  articles  consumed  by  the  dockyard  men  and  seamen  and  soldiers 
and  their  families,  have  their  private  residences  and  their  houses  of 
business  in  five  cases  out  of  six  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Plymouth.  I 
am  left  in  such  a  parish  as  St.  Stephen's,  Devonport,  without  any 
residents  to  whom  I  can  look  for  aid  in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  and 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  residents  or  a  dozen  proprietors,  lessees  of 
my  parish  to  whom  I  could  apply,  or  to  whom  in  any  case  a  school 
committee  would  apply.  The  Admiralty  is  the  great  employer  and  the 
occupier  of  the  water-side  premises,  and  so  the  hinderer  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and,  therefore,  conjointly  with  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
ought  to  contribute  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  public  schools  for  the  poor  of  this  locality,  and  sufficient  grants  to 
keep  all  the  schools  as  living  institutions  in  a  normal  state  of  efficiency. 
Private  employers  to  the  same  extent,  failing,  as  the  Admiralty  have 
hitherto  done,  in  this  duty,  would  meet  with  unanimous  condemnation. 

The  Rev.  E.  Phelps,  chaplain  of  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
writes  to  us  ; — 

I  omitted  to  mention  to  you  the  general  view  of  the  educational  Schools  at 
question  in  these  towns  that  I  entertain.  It  is,  that  Government,  Portsmouth, 
as  bringing  so  many  persons  here,  should  do  more  for  the  parochial 
schools.  As  I  told  you,  I  believe  much  of  the  ignorance  of  the  dock- 
yard apprentices  is  assumed  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  but  whatever 
the  cause  be,  there  remains  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  boys  I  ever  met,  the 
apprentices  appear  to  me  the  most  ignorant  of  religious  subjects.    I  can 
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Part  IV.       liowcvcr,  conceive  the  ignorance  to  be  real,  because  I  can  see  how  it 

7««3/ be  accounted  for.     ]\Iany  of  the  dockyard  people  tell  me  that  the 

expenses  of  living  arc  so  great  that  they  cannot  afford  to  educate  their 
children  well.  Hence  little  attention  is  paid  to  them  early  ;  but  when 
the  time  approaches  for  getting  them  into  the  dockyard,  they  are  sent 
to  be  crammed  for  the  examination,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic.  The  question  therefore  arises  Avhether 
the  Government  might  not  Avith  advantage  either  assist  the  parochial 
schools,  insisting  on  the  teaching  being  sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  to 
pass  the  examination  for  apprenticeship,  and  requiring  a  certificate  that 
every  boy  had  been  at  school  for  a  certain  period,  or  establish  a  school 
of  their  own  in  some  central  position.  I  know  that  the  chief  engineer, 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  men,  and  in  fact  in 
everything  that  conduces  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  coincides  with  me  in  thinking  that  our  great  want  here  is  what 
we  call  "  outside  "  education,  that  is,  of  the  dockyard. 

"We  recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  other  departments  who  largely  employ  labour  in 
particular  towns. 


Origin  of  these 
schools. 


Number  of 
boys  educated. 


5.  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

These  schools  are  designed  for  the  orphans  and  sons  of  disabled 
seamen.  One  school  (the  upper)  dates  back  to  l7lo  ;  the  other 
(the  losver)  is  formed  out  of  the  Royal  Kaval  Asylum  foimded  in 
1798,  but  removed  to  Greenwich  in  1805,  and  united  to  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  School  in  1821,  and  called  the  low^er  schooL 
It  consisted  of  600  boys  and  200  girls,  making,  with  the  200 
boys  previously  in  the  Greenwich  school,  a  total  of  1,000  children. 
The  complement  of  the  lower  school  remained  the  same  until 
1828,  when  the  number  of  boys  was  reduced  to  400,  and  200 
were  added  to  the  upper  school,  who  were  to  be  the  sons  of  com- 
missioned and  w^ard-room  officers  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  High 
Admiral.  In  1841  the  girls'  school  was  abolished,  leaving  the 
numbers  as  they  at  present  remain — 400  in  the  upper  and  400 
in  the  lower  school.  Boys  are  admitted  to  the  lower  school  solely 
upon  the  claims  of  their  fathers'  services.  Until  quite  recently, 
within  the  present  year,  admissions  to  the  upper  school  were  by 
patronage.  The  schools  are  supported  partly  by  funds  of  their 
own,  136,000Z.  invested,  and  partly  by  the  general  funds  of  the 
hospital.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  schools  in  1859  was 
20,233L  12s.  ^\d.  for  an  average  attendance  of  774  boys.  Be- 
tween the  years  1842  and  1856  these  schools  were  constantly 
inspected  by  Canon  Moseley,  whose  favourable  reports  upon 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Council.  He  describes 
the  progress  of  the  boys  as  most  satisfactory,    and   especially 
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remarks  upon  the  efficiency  of  tlie  nautical  school,  the  name  given  Part  rv. 
to  the  two  first  classes  in  the  upper  school,  where  the  instruc- 
tion  is  confined  to  mathematics  and  navigation.  This  school  has 
attained  a  high  character.  The  me^Jiod  of  teaching  the  prescribed 
subjects  is  efi'ective,  and  it  is  deservedly  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  navigation  schools  in  the  country.  In  the  year  1859  Appointment 
the  Admiralty,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of  Inquiry, 
of  the  schools,  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Capt.  Key, 
R.N.,  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  to  in- 
quire into  and  to  report  upon  them  ;  their  report  is  before  us.  It 
animadverts  upon  the  general  management  and  discipline  main- 
tained in  the  establishment,  with  reference  especially  to  the  out- 
door arrangements,  and  to  the  want  of  industrial  occupation .  It 
points  out  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  recreation  of  the 
pupils.  It  suggests  better  means  for  ensuring  the  health,  cleanli- 
ness, and  well-being  of  the  boys.  It  recommends  additional  food 
and  clothing,  and  better  dormitory  accommodation  ;  and  it 
strongly  reprobates  the  practice  of  sufiering  the  boys  to  sleep  in 
unwashed  blankets  without  sheets.  With  regard  to  school  Remarks  of 
instruction,  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  while  the  nautical  ^he  education 
school  is  most  efficient,  and  provides  an  education  which  enables  of  the  boys, 
those  boys  Avho  are  capable  of  receiving  it  to  rise  in  their  profes- 
sion as  masters'  assistants  in  the  Royal  navy,  and  as  midsliipmen 
and  apprentices  in  the  merchant  service  ;  the  great  body  of  the 
boys,  who  are  not  designed  for  these  situations,  is  sacrificed  by 
being  forced  up  to  the  mathematical  standard  of  this  school ; 
that  by  this  system  the  general  education  of  the  pupils  is  neglected, 
and  that  their  best  interests  would  be  consulted  by  confining 
their  instruction  to  those  subjects  which  form  part  of  an  ordinary 
English  education.*  These  observations,  it  states,  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  lower  school,  upon  which  it  remarks — 

The  Committee  considers  that  the  system  of  educatiou  now  pursued  Education  in 
in  this  school  is  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  whole   establish-   the  lower 
ment.     The  object  of  this  system  is  to  instruct  the  boys  to  the  greatest   school, 
extent  in  matliematics  and  navigation.     AU  practical  instruction,  such 
as  teaching  of  trades,  seamanship,  mechanical  engineering,  and  drawing, 
is  entirely  neglected.     Tlie  reading  and  speUing  of  the  boys  is  not  good. 
The  suppression  of  the   letter  H,  remarked  on,  as  regards  the  upper 
school,  is  even  more  common  here.     Tlieir  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,   Enghsli  history,   and  geography  is  extremely  limited,  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  is  confined  to  mere  historical  facts,  and 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  English  composition.     A  few  of  the 
more  talented  boys  are  well  instructed  in  navigation  and  mathematics. 
Many  of  them  on  leaving  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  boys  of  the 

*  Greenwich  Hospital  Commission  Keport,  page  Ixxxii, 
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Pa^t  IV. 


Education  in 
the  lower 
school. 


Opinion  of 
Royal  Com- 
missioners. 


nautical  school,  the  examination  papers  for  both  schools  being  the  same 
on  all  subjects. 

The  style  of  teaching  adopted  for  the  lowest  class,  which  is  composed 
of  the  boys  Avho  have  recently  entered,  appears  to  be  very  inefficient. 
The  lowest  division  of  this  class,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
school,  is  entrusted  to  the  youngest  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  a  change 
is  thus  continually  made  in  the  instructors. 

The  opinion  that  the  Committee  has  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
narrow  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  nautical  and  upper  schools 
applies  with  greater  force  to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

The  boys,  who  are  all  orphans,  or  sons  of  men-of-war's  men,  enter  it 
usually  between  10  and  11  years  of  age,  and  in  many  cases  are  then 
barely  able  to  read. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  objects  that  could  be  attained  by  this  school, 
is  the  training  of  boys  to  become  efficient  seamen  in  Her  Majesty's 
navy  ;  in  Avhich  position,  it  is  submitted  that  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  navigation  would  be  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  if  they 
had  entered  any  other  career  in  their  own  rank  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  occupation  of  their  time  in  such  studies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  them  for  ever  afterwards,  is 
highly  objectionable. 

In  this  opinion  Dr.  Woolley  entirely  conciu'S.  He  states,  in  his 
report  upon  these  schools  of  1859  :* — 

Everything  has  tended  to  make  nautical  science  the  chief  study  of 
the  place.  It  is  true  that  grammar,  geography,  and  history  have 
always  had  a  place  among  the  studies,  and  have  received  a  certain 
degree  of  attention.  Original  English  composition,  or  even  the  repro- 
duction of  lessons  or  lectures  has  been  entirely  neglected,  Avriting 
passages  from  dictation  having  been  the  sole  exercise  in  this  direction. 
The  classes  of  both  schools  have  text  books  on  all  these  branches  of 
English  education,  but  I  cannot  find  that  much  use  has  been  made  of 
them.  The  instruction  in  geography,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely 
oral,  and  for  the  most  part  confided  to  the  pupil-teachers,  and  seems  to 
me  less  profound  than  it  might  be.  In  June  1858  I  found  that  the 
study  of  English  grammar  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  lower  school, 
and  had  not  the  prominence  Avhich  it  merits  in  the  upper.  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  think  that  what  is  commonly  understood  as  an  English 
education  takes  too  low  a  place.  I  say  this  the  more  confidently  as  I 
find  that  scarcely  a  boy  in  the  whole  institution,  in  his  written  answers 
to  my  questions,  more  especially  in  the  lectures  which  afford  the 
greatest  scope  for  it,  has  exhibited  much  power  of  English  composition, 
and  most  have  shown  no  power  or  facility  at  all. 

In  1860  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquu-e  into 
Greenwich  Hospital.  The  Commissioners,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, adopt  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  insert  it  into  their 
Report,  and  endorse  its  recommendations.  With  regard  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  schools,  they  say  rf — 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  we  would  desire  to  remark 
upon  the  admirable  character  of  the  "  nautical  school,"  the  name  given 
to  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  upper  school.     We  think  that  its 


*  Minutesof  Council,  18.59-60. 

f  Greenwich  Hospital  Commission  Report,  page  xxxviii. 
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advantages,  as  an  establishment  for  imparting  the  principles  of  naviga-        Pakt  IV. 

tion,  and  the  science  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  connected  there-  

with,  are  very  great,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
superiority  of  its  mercantile  marine. 

In  proposing  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  their 
nautical  character  and  repute  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind.  Every 
lad  who  enters  the  schools  should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
thoroughly  the  elementary  principles  of  navigation  ;  but  he  should  not 
be  forced  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  The 
schools  of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  another  function  to  fulfil  not  less 
important  than  that  of  educating  accomplished  navigators  ;  they  ought, 
in  addition,  to  train  intelligent  and  active  sailors  for  Your  Majesty's 
ships.  If  the  schools  could  be  so  arranged,  that  the  lower  and  larger 
school  should  furnish  an  education,  at  once  preparatory  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  preliminary  to  a  higher  and  more  scientific  education  in  the 
upper  school,  a  remedy  will  be  found  for  the  defects  complained  of  by 
the  Committee  of  1859,  without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  insti- 
tution, either  as  a  school  of  navigation  or  as  the  nursery  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

We  have  addressed  a  communication  to  the    Lords  of  the 

Admiralty,  stating  that  the  reports  of  the  Commission  and  the 

Committee  are  before  us,   and  requesting  to  be  informed  what 

steps  Lave  been  taken  to  follow  out  their  recommendations  with 

regard  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  Masters. 

2.  The  Course  of  Instruction. 

3.  The  Division  of  the  School  into  Classes. 

4.  The  Domestic  Economy,  &c. 

In  reply,  their  Lordships  acquaint  us  that  the  following  are  Improvements 
the  changes  comprised  under  each  of  the  foregoing  heads  : —  Admiralty   ^ 

L  The  Masters. 
The  head  master  has  been  intrusted  with  the  discipline  of  the 
schools,  and  has  been  furnished  with  authority  for  carrying  out 
such  changes  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  desirable  to  my 
Lords  ;  communicating  for  this  purpose  directly  with  their 
Secretary, 

2.  Course  of  Instruction. 
A  detailed  list  of  the  several  subjects  of  instruction  proposed 
for  the  two  schools  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  printed 
regulations,  which  have  been  issued  by  their  Lordships. 

3.  The  Division  of  the  School  into  Classes. 

The  distinctions  between  the  upper  and  lower  school  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  two  schools  united,  with  the  following  classi- 
fication : — 

The  110  boys  wbo  were  placed  highest  at  the  last  examination 
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Part  IV.      -^j]}  constitute  the  nautical  division  of  the  school,  in  three  classes, 
containing, 

1st  Class        -         -         -     30  Boys. 
2nd    „  -         -         -     40      „ 

Srd    „  .         -         -     40      „ 

The  remaining  boys  will  constitute  the  lower  division,  sub- 
divided into  three  co-ordinate  divisions,  each  containing  230 
boys. 

Admission  to  the  nautical  division  is  to  be  by  competitive 
examination  amongst  the  remainder  of  the  boys. 


Washed 
blankets  and 
sheets  recom- 
mended. 


Pupil-teachers 
in  Greenwich 
schools. 


4.  Domestic  Economy,  c&c. 

Directions  have  been  given  for  the  erection  of  a  new  class- 
room and  dorndtories  for  the  schools,  and  for  enlarging  the  play- 
grounds. 

The  system  of  admission  by  patronage  and  any  exclusive 
rights  of  admission  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  commissioned 
officers  have  been  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  six  nomi- 
nations annually,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  Committee 
of  Lloyd's  ;  and  all  claims  are  now  decided  upon  by  a  committee 
of  selection,  in  conformity  with  a  scale  laid  down. 

This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  their 
Lordships  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  placing  these  schools 
upon  a  proper  footing.  We  only  hope  that,  with  the  extension 
of  the  dormitory  accommodations,  measures  will  be  adopted  to 
ensure  the  cleanliness  of  the  boys,  and  to  provide  them  with 
sheets,  in  addition  to  washed  l^lankets  for  their  beds. 

As  the  question  of  these  schools  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
two  reports  referred  to  above,  and  as  the  Admiralty  ha,ve  given 
assurance  that  the  recommendations  will  be  adopted,  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  any  further  into  the  general  arrangements, 
but,  as  we  base  some  recommendations  upon  the  pupil-teacher 
system  as  at  present  constituted,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  branch  of  the  establishment. 

There  are  16  pupil-teachers  chosen  from  the  two  schools;  the 
candidates  are  selected  on  account  of  their  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  their  willingness  to  adopt  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  as 
their  career  in  life.  The}^  are  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  supplied 
with  pocket  money  according  to  their  age,  from  the  funds  of  the 
schools.  They  are  admitted  at  15,  and  the  stated  duration 
of  their  apprenticeship  is  six  years.      Few,  how^ever,    complete 
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their    term.       Out  of    15  pupil-teacliers    discharged    during       Part  IV. 

1858-59-60,  

2  were  discharged  at  16  j^ears  of  age. 

4  „  17 

7  „  18 

1  „  19 

1  „  20 

They  generally  go  as  masters  of  private  schools,  or  navigation 
masters  to  the  navigation  schools  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Some  enter  the  Navy  as  naval  instructors. 

With  regard  to  these  pupil-teachers,  the  Report  of  1859 
states  :* — 

The  Committee  is  not  sufficiently  informed  concerning  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  this  class  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point,  but  it 
considers  that  the  Institution  itself  does  not  derive  the  benetlt  from 
their  services  that  is  due  to  the  expense  and  laljour  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  numerous  and  valuable  appointments  that 
have  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  these  youths,  before  they  have 
completed  their  time  in  the  schools,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  class  in  one  respect,  and  of  the  necessity  of  its  continuance  ;  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  insisting  that  they  shall 
remain  the  full  time  at  the  schools  that  was  originally  contemplated, 
••xnd  that  the  regulation  Avhich  directs  that  they  shall  be  apprenticed  to 
the  head  master  of  the  Upper  School  for  six  years,  and  which  has  not 
of  late  been  acted  upon,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  pupil-teachers  would  thus  prove  more  valuable  assistance  as 
instructors  in  this  school,  and  would  be  more  efficient  Avhen  an  appoint- 
ment elsewhere  was  obtained.  It  is  also  probable  that  during  the 
period  they  continue  in  the  institution,  their  attention  Avould  be  more 
specially  directed  to  their  studies,  instead  of  being  unsettled  by  an 
uncertain  prospect  of  an  immediate  transfer  to  another  situation. 

And  again  : — 

It  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  that  the  Government,  at 
present,  derives  all  the  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  in  return 
for  the  expensive  education  gratuitously  given  to  so  large  a  number  of 
boys. 

As  regards  the  class  just  referred  to — the  pupil-teachers — a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rule  suggested,  that  none  shall  leave  before  the  age  of 
20,  will  secure  to  the  Institution  their  services  as  assistant-teachers  for 
a  longer  period  than  at  present,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  duties  in  that 
capacity  will  be  more  clearly  defined,  enabling  them  to  become  of  some 
practical  utility  as  assistants  to  the  head  masters.  Their  position  and 
remuneration  should  annually  be  improved,  if  they  were  found  Avorthy 
of  it,  and  they  would  enable  .a  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  staff  of 
masters.  But  it  is  also  submitted  that  a  class  of  Assistant  Naval 
Instructors  in  Her  Majesty's  service  might  be  organized,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  be  supplied  from  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  School.  This  officer  would  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  naval  instructor,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  midshipmen. 

*  Greenwich  Hospital  Commission  Report,  page  Ixxxir. 
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seamen,  and  boys,  superseding  therefore  the  present  seaman  school- 
master. He  would  mess  with  the  midshipmen,  sleep  in  a  hammock, 
and  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  midshipmen's  mess  accounts.  By 
good  conduct  he  should  rise  to  the  position  of  naval  instructor. 

In  his  evidence  upon  this  point  before  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  one  of  the  Committee,  says  (the  question 
being  asked  him)  :* — 

You  suggest  that  the  pupil-teachers  should  remain  their  full  time  at 
the  schools  ? — I  do  not  think,  on  further  consideration,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  insist  that  they  should  remain  beyond  18.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  better  that  some  normal  school  should  be  established 
for  supplying  the  navy  with  schoolmasters  rather  than  keeping  pupil- 
teachers  as  pupil-teachers  up  to  the  age  of  21.  The  above  suggestion 
was  made  because  the  young  men  were  draughted  off  to  the  various 
nautical  schools  in  the  country  before  they  had  completed  their  educa- 
tion, which  we  thought  unwise,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  the  schools 
to  which  they  were  sent. 

We  agree  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  think 
it  is  hardly  right  that  boys  who  have  received  an  expensive  edu- 
cation at  the  public  cost  should  take  situations  in  private  schools, 
while  the  public  service  .stands  so  much  in  need  of  able  school- 
masters ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  sup- 
plying the  navigation  schools  with  instructors,  we  think  that 
the  young  men  would  be  much  more  efficient  for  this  purpose  if 
they  completed  their  education  by  remaining  in  the  Greenwich 
schools  till  they  were  20  years  old. 

With,  respect  to  these  pvipil- teachers,  therefore,  we  recommend 
that  they  be  apprenticed  at  15  for  three  years;  that  at  the  age 
of  1 8  they  be  examined,  and,  if  approved,  that  they  be  entered 
into  the  normal  school,  which  we  recommend  to  be  engTafted 
upon  this  establishment  for  the  jjurpose  of  supplying  the  training 
ships,  the  dockyard  schools,  and  the  navigation  schools  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  able  and  efficient  trained  schoolmasters. 

Previous  to  their  admission  into  this  institution,  legal  secui-ity 
should  be  taken  of  the  civil  students  that  they  will  enter  the 
public  service,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Chelsea  normal  school. 

6.  Recommendations. 

The  following  are  our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
schools  under  the  Admiralty  : — 

1.  That  a  normal  school  for  the  navy  be  established  at  Green- 
wich similar  to  that  for  the  army  at  Chelsea ;  that  the  present 
pupil-teachers  who  are  above  the  age  of  1 8  form  the  nucleus  of 


*  Idem,  evidence,  question  3021, 
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this  school,    and  that  others,  to  the  number  of  10  at  first,  be      paktIV 

admitted  after  examination ;  that  the  course  of  their  education  

be  adapted  to  their  future  calling,  and  that  at  the  close  of  their 
career  they  be  examined  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
These  men  would  be  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  navigation 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Trade ;  they  would  enter  the  dock- 
yard schools  as  assistants  at  first,  and  they  would  be  appointed 
to  masterships  on  board  the  training  ships  both  in  the  royal  and 
commercial  ports. 

The  expense  of  this  establishment  need  not  be  great :  by  a 
different  distribution  the  present  staff  of  teachers,  together  with 
an  efficient  principal  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  would 
be  ample  for  the  purpose.  Accommodation  could  easily  be 
found  without  any  additional  expenditure,  providing  the  resi- 
dents who  now  encroach  upon  the  school  premises  be  desired 
to  withdraw.*  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  it  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, whether  the  whole  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
adjoining  should  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  schools,  as 
was  originally  intended.  At  present  one  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Secretary  of  Greenwich  Hospital  reside  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  grounds  is  occupied  as 
gardens  for  the  officers  of  the  hospital  and  schools,  who,  the 
Committee  is  informed,  retain  them  only  on  sufferance,  until  the 
ground  may  be  required  for  the  public  service. 

At  present  the  managers  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  pupil- 
teachers,  at  all  events,  from  18  to  20,  and  if  upon  one  article  of 
clothing  alone,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Committee,  4001.  per 
annum  may  be  saved,  we  suggest  that,  with  the  exercise  of  proper 
economy,  funds  would  be  provided  for  this  purpose  without 
drawing  upon  the  Hospital,  although  its  ample  resources  might 
well  be  taxed  for  an  object  so  beneficial  to  the  Navy. 

Ship  Schools. 

2.  We  recommend  that  boys  be  selected  from  the  second  class  to  Pupil-teachers, 
serve  as  pupil-teachers  under  the  schoolmaster,  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  attending,  and  that  a  small  allowance  be  made 
them,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  if  they  pass  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  providing  their  conduct  is  reported  to  be 
satisfactory  ;  that  at  the  close  of  three  years  they  be  admitted,  if 


♦  Greenwich  Hospital  Commission  Report,  pages  xc  and  xcii. 
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Pakt  IV.  competent  for  admission,  to  the  normal  school  at  Greenwich,  or  that 
tliey  pass  an  examination  and  be  entered  for  continuous  service 
as  assistant  schoolmasters  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  to  serve 
under  the  schoolmaster,  with  rank,  and  pay,  and  pension  of  first- 
class  petty  officer  (continuous  service). 
Assistant  3.  That  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  assistants  be  subjected  to  an 

schoolmasters,  examination,  and  if  found  competent,  they  be  admitted  to  the 
practising  school  at  Greenwich  for  six  months  at  the  least,  during 
which  residence  their  time  "will  be  devoted  more  especially  to 
learning  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  organization  of  schools  under 
the  head  master,  but  they  will  be  expected  to  study  some  one 
subject,  such  as  navigation,  geography,  or  natural  history.  During 
their  residence  they  will  receive  the  pay  of  first-class  petty 
officers  (continuous  service),  and  deductions  will  be  made  for 
their  food.  At  the  completion  of  their  training  they  will  go 
out  as  Royal  Navy  Schoolmasters  (the  name  Seamen's  School- 
master to  cease),  who  will  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

Three  classes  of       8rd  Class, — who  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  chief  petty 
schoolmasters.  .  .  •  ^    ^  ^ 

oincer  (continuous  service) ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 

pension. 

2nd  Class, — who  shall  rank  above  master-at-arms  and  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  and  pension  (continuous  service). 

1st    Class, — shall  rank    with  third-class  warrant  officer  with 

same  pay  and  pension  (continuous  service)  ;  and  after  long  and 

approved  service,  masters  of  this  class  shall  be  eligible  for  further 

promotion  to  rank  and  pay  of  2nd  and  1st  class  warrant  officers. 

Aoonus  on  this       Schoolmasters  in  each  of  these  classes  to  be  entitled  to  10?.  per 

FfTecom-  annum  in  addition  to  their  pay  if  they  are  recommended  by  the 

mended.  captain   and  chaplain  and  their  schools  are  certified  to  be  in  an 

efficient  state  when  examined  either  by  H.M.  Inspector  or  by 

any  other  person  appointed  by  the  Admiral  of  the  station  for  that 

purpose.    Schoolmasters  to  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another 

for  merit,   but  they  will  remain  for  five  years  in  the   inferior 

class,  unless  specially  recommended  for  promotion.     Young  men 

who  have  passed  two  years  in  the  Normal  school  at  Greenwich 

may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  second  class,  if  they  are  aj^pointed 

to  training  ships  in  harbour. 

Schoolmasters  will  not  be  appointed  by  the  captains,  but  by 
the  Admiralt}'. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects  required  of  a  schoolmaster, 
the  Navy  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  practice  of  navigation,  physical  geogi-aphy,  and 
natural  history. 
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The  schools  to  be  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  Her  Ma-       Part  IV. 

lesty's  Inspector,  if  possible,  but  if  on  foreign  stations,  either  by   ^ 
,         ,       ,    .         ^     -,       n         1  .       .,>  T   ?  1  Schools  to  be 

the  cliaplam  of  the  nag-sliip,  ii  a  naval  instructor,  or  by  any  inspected. 

schoolmaster  of  the  first  class,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miral to  that  duty,  and  that  the  reports  be  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

We  recommend  that  evening  schools  be  held  on  board  H.M. 
ships,  and  that  boys  of  the  second  class  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  day  school. 

The  present  seamen's  schoolmasters  may  be  admitted  for  the 
six  months'  training  at  Greenwich,  if  upon  examination  they  be 
approved. 

With  regard  to  the  dockyard  schools,  we  recommend  that  their  Dockyard 
languishing  condition  be  a  subject  of  special  attention  to  the  Ad-  schools, 
miralty,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  to  discharge   the 
duties  of  their  ofiice  be  ascertained  by  some  independent  inquiry, 
and  that  efiicient  assistants  be  provided. 

We  recommend  that  the  Marine  schools  be  placed  upon  the  Marine  schools, 
same  footing  as  the  Army  schools. 

We  recommend  that  the  Admiralty  and  other  departments  do 
subscribe  to  the  parochial  schools  in  dockyard  and  other  towns, 
where  they  are  great  employers  of  labour. 
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PartV.  part  V. 

Charitable  Endowments. 


I. 
Educational  Charities. 

In  recommending  the  continued  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  the  assistance  of  popular  education,  we  feel   it  our  duty  to 
consider  all  the  existing  sources  from  which  aid  may  be  derived. 
We  are  thus  led,  (1),  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Educational 
Charities,  and,  (2),  to  call  attention  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities  (1837),  respect- 
ing  certain    charities   for   the    poor   which  are  not  at  present 
applicable  to  education,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, might  be  so  applied.     We  employed  Mr.  Cumin,  who 
had  previously  been  our  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  specimen 
district  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,    to  collect  information  for  us 
respecting  both  branches  of  this  inquiry. 
Advantag^en-       rpj^^  advantage   which  England  enjoys  in  having  numerous 
land  in  having  charitable  foundations  for  the  education   of  all  classes  of  the 
Educational      people,    and   the   important   bearing    of    this   circumstance   on 
Charites.  the  question  of  National   Education  in  this  country,  did  not 

escape  the  observation  of  M.  Guizot  when  preparing  to  legislate 
for  National  Education  in  France.  After  remarking  that  he  had 
found  English  statesmen  in  general  adverse  to  the  introduction  of 
a  National  system  of  State  Education,  he  says  : — 

I  can  understand  how  the  English  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  and  I 
think  them  right.  In  France  we  have  not  even  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion by  which  they  are  led  to  it.  In  our  country  all  the  ancient  and 
various  establishments  for  public  instruction  have  disappeared,  with 
the  masters  and  the  property,  the  corporations  and  the  endowments. 
We  have  no  longer  within  the  great  society  small  societies  of  a  private 
kind,  subsisting  independently,  and  devoted  to  the  various  grades  of 
education.  What  has  been  restored,  or  is  struggling  into  birth,  of  this 
description,  is  evidently  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  public  wants. 
In  the  matter  of  public  instruction,  as  in  the  whole  of  our  social 
organization,  a  general  system,  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State,  is 
to  us  a  necessity  ;  it  is  the  condition  which  our  history  and  the  genius 
of  the  nation  have  imposed  on  us.  We  desire  unity  ;  the  State  alone 
can  give  it :  we  have  destroyed  everything  ;  we  must  create  anew. 

The  Educa-  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Educational  Charities  possess  powers 

capable  of        of  promoting  education  among  "  all  classes  of  the  people  "  which 

*  Guizot,  Memoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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are  at  present  undeveloped,  and  which  better  organization,  more  being  made 
active  supervision,  and  greater  freedom  of  progressive  improve-  ™°^*^  "!*^^  *° 
ment  and  adaptation  to   the  changing  exigencies  of  the  times 
Avould  call  into  action.     We  hope  also  that  the  spirit  of  social 
duty  and  munificence  which  gave  birth  to  these  charities  may,  if 
full  facilities  are  given  to  its  progress,  proceed  with  its  work. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertainino-  exactly  the  present  a^fjre-  Ti'obable 

°  "^  -^  *°         aggregate 

gate  revenue    of  the  charities  devoted  to  education.     The  law  income  of  the 
requires  annual  returns  of  the  income  of  each  charity  to  be  made  ch"Tti'°'^^^ 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  the   Commissioners  find  it 
difficult  to  enforce  the  law,;  and  it  appears  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  the  general   returns  with   regularity,    though    they   can 
elicit  the  income  of  any  particular  charity  by  a  special  inquiry. 
The   estimate  made  by  the   successive  Commissions  which   in- 
quired   into  charities   in  the    course    of  the  years  1818-1837, 
was    312,544L      To  this  Mr.  Erie,  the   Chief  Commissioner  of 
Charities,  would  add  one-fifth  for  subsequent  increase  of  value. 
These  foundations,  like  the  other  charities,  are  scattered  un- '^'^^''"  *^^^^"^"' 

tion  over  the 

evenly  over  the  country,  being  most  numerous  m  the  places  which  country, 
were  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  while  places  of  modern  growth  often  remain  com- 
paratively unprovided.  The  distribution  of  the  charities,  both 
educational  and  general,  over  the  several  counties,  together  with 
the  Government  grants  to  each  of  the  counties  for  popular 
education,  m&y  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  in  Mr.  Cumin's 
report,*  and  the  following  pages. 

These  charities  are  generally  under  the  immediate  control  of  I'^^^'^rs  of 
their  several  bodies  of  trustees,  though  in  some  cases  the  school-  endo-wed 
master  is  a  corporation  sole.     The  power  of  the  trustees  is  far  scIjooIs. 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  managers  of  ordinary  schools, 
owing  to  the  legal  position  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  en- 
dowed schools,  who  have  been  generally  held  to  have  a  freehold 
in  their  office,  and  have  thus  been  practically  incapable  of  being 
removed.     An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  last  Session,  rendering 
masters  and  mistresses  removable  in  the  cases  to  which  it  applies, 
will  considerably  increase  in  these   cases  the  authority  of  the 
trustees. 

The  charities  are  also  for  certain  puri)Oses  under  the  iurisdic-  ^^^^'^''^  of  the 

/•   1       /-<i       •        y^  .     .  ,  T  Ciiarity  Com- 

tion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  by  three  mission. 
Acts  of  ParHament,t  including  one  of  the  last  Session,  to  inquire 


*  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  275. 

t  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  137.  ;  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124..;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  136. 
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Part  V.      into  the  state  of  all  charities,  to  receive  annual  returns  of  the  in- 
come  of  each,  to  advise  and  indemnify  trustees  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  to  certify  to  the  Attorney-General  cases  for  the  institu- 
tion of  legal  proceedings,  to  control  legal  proceedings  instituted 
by  others  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  needless  litigation  and 
expense,  to  facilitate  in  various  ways  the  administration,  trans- 
mission, and  improvement  of  the  property,  and  to  authorize  and 
expedite  the  removal  and  pensioning  off  of  masters  and  mistresses 
of  endowed  schools  by  the  trustees.     They  have  also  the  power 
of  provisionally  approving  new  schemes  for  the  application  of 
charities,  such  as  it  v/ould  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  Court  of 
Equity  to  sanction,  and  laying  them  before  Parliament  in  an 
annual  report  with  the  reasons  for  approving  them,  in  order 
that  the  Legislature  may  thereupon  take  such  course  as  it  thinks 
fit. 
Proportion  of        It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  Educational  Chari- 
Charities  which  ^^^^  belongs  to  popular  education.     Nearl}^  half  the  aggregate 
belongs  to         income  is  set  down  under  the  head   of  "Grammar    Schools." 
cation.  "  Grammar  Schools  "  have  been  legally  held  to  be,  and  are  for 

Question  as  to  the  most  part  practically  made,  classical  schools,  confined  to  the 
"  Grammar  class  who  desire  that  kind  of  education.  It  is,  however,  now 
Schools."  admitted  that  the  interpretation  which  fixed  this  exclusive  sense 

on  the  word  "  Grammar/'  was  historically  erroneous,  and  that 
many  grammar  schools  were  destined  by  their  founders  to  supply 
not  only  a  classical  but  a  general  education.  Numerous  proofs 
of  this  fact,  drawn  from  charters,  statutes,  and  instruments  of 
endowment,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Fearon,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Endowed  Charities  (pp.  59-64).  Thus  Enfield  Grammar 
School  was  "  to  teach  children,  within,  the  town  of  Enfield,  to 
**  know  and  read  their  alphabet  letters,  to  read  Latin  and  English, 
,  "  and  to  understand  grammar  and  to  write  their  Latins  accord- 

"  iner  to  the  use  and  trade  of  Grammar  Schools."  The  statutes  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Hartlebury  (7th  Eliz.),  direct  that 
the  schoolmaster  and  usher  shall,  at  least  one  afternoon  in 
every  week,  teach  the  scholars  to  write  and  cast  accounts. 
The  master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  St.  Bees  (1583)  was 
to  have  authority  to  appoint  some  poor  scholar  that  understood 
his  arrammar  and  could  write  a  reasonable  hand  to  be  his  usher 
under  him,  who  should  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write 
English,  and  to  say  by  heart  the  catechism  set  forth  by  public 
authority,  with  the  additions  and  the  accidence  ;  and  when  they 
were  able  to  learn  construction  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
master's  school.     The  statutes  of  the  Charter  House  (1627)  declare 
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that  it  shall  be  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  the  usher's  charo'e  to  Part  V,  ' 
teach  the  scholars  to  cipher  and  cast  an  account,  especially  those 
that  are  less  capable  of  learning,  and  fittest  to  be  put  to  trades. 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  who  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Leeds 
Grammar*  School,  that  there  was  no  precedent  to  warrant  the 
opening  of  a  Grammar  School  to  scholars  learning  anything  ex- 
cept Greek  and  Latin,  appears  to  have  modified  his  opinion  on 
subsequently  reading  Mr.  Carlisle's  book  on  Grammar  Schools,f 
and  to  have  admitted  that  there  were  cases  where  founders  con- 
templated elementary  instruction.  At  the  time  when  many  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  were  founded,  Latin  was  not  only  a  classical 
language,  but  the  ordinary  language  of  literature,  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  Europe.  In  Shawell 
Grammar  School,  the  talk  of  the  grammar  scholars  was  to  be  in 
Latin.  A  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  would  be  a  better 
criterion  of  a  classical  school.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Hartlebury  above  referred  to,  there  were  two  departments,  the 
upper  for  Latin,  the  lower  for  a  more  popular  kind  of  instruction. 
At  Cartmel  Grammar  School  there  v/ere  two  classes  of  scholars, 
gramTnarians  and  petties  ;  and  the  master  Avas  to  have  sixpence 
for  those  of  the  first  class,  and  fourpence  for  those  of  the  second. 

These  charities  were,  generally  speakino-  for  tlie  poorer  classes.  These  charities 
Even  colleges  at  the  Universities,  and  great  public  schools,  wliich  poor, 
are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
were  confined  by  their  statutes  to  poor  persons,  often  in  the  most 
stringent  terms.     But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  foundations  but  not  always 
intended  for  the  poor  were  intended  for  popular  education,  an  ^S!^  popular 
idea  wdiich  in  all  probability  had  never  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  most  ancient  founders.     The  education  provided  for 
the  colleges,  and  for  the  schools  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  by  their 
statutes,  was  the  highest  then  known ;  and  the  poor  persons 
admitted  to  it  were  raised  above  their  class,  and  carried  forward 
to  the  high  places  of  the  Church  and  the  liberal  professions. 
Persons  of  the  wealthier  classes  were  educated  in  these  insti- 
tutions from  a  very  early  period,  though  they  vv^ere  excluded 
from   the   pecuniary  benefit  of  the  foundation.      The  framers 
of    college    statutes  in   the   middle   ages,    Avho    thus    favoured 
poverty,   were  probably  influenced    in  some  degree    by  ascetic 
sentiment,  and  by  the  belief  that  the  poorest  youths  would  be  the 
humblest  and  the  most  amenable  to  a  severe  and  half  monastic 
rule.     The  changing  circumstances  of  society  and  education  have 

*  Attorney-General  r.  Whiteley,  11  Ves.  241. 
t  Attorney-Gkueral  v.  Hartley,  2  Jac.  &  W.  382. 
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Part  V. 


No  endow- 
ments usefully 
employed  to  be 
diverted  from 
their  present 
purpose. 


The  public 
taxpayer  en- 
titled to  re- 
quire that  the 
Educational 
Charities  shall 
be  turned  to 
good  account. 


The  Educa- 
tional Charities 
not  turned  to 
good  account 
at  present. 


Endowed 
schools  in  the 
metropolis. 


divorced  the  literary  object  of  the  ancient  founders  from  their 
eleemosynary  object,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  confine  the 
foundations  of  our  colleges  and  our  great  public  schools  to 
indigence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  these  foundations 
has  been  more  than  compensated  to  the  poorer  classes  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  liberality  which  has  created  and  supports  a  great 
system  of  popular  education.  We  do  not  propose  to  divert  from 
the  higher  or  middle  education  any  endowments  which  are  now 
usefully  serving  that  purpose.  Middle  class  education,  in  par- 
ticular, seems  to  require  especial  encouragement  in  the  interest, 
not  only  of  the  middle  classes  themselves,  but  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  into  immediate  relation.  But  if  in  the 
case  of  foundations  originally  confined  to  the  poor  any  provision 
can  be  safely  made  wherebj''  they  may  indirectly  promote  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  whereby  the  more  promising 
youths  of  those  classes  may  from  time  to  time  be  drafted  into 
them,  and  raised  through  them  to  higher  callings,  it  will  be  an 
approximation  to  the  founder's  will. 

The  public  taxpayer  when  he  is  called  upon  to  supply 
further  aid  to  education  out  of  the  public  purse  is  entitled  to 
requii-e  that  the  educational  charities  shall  be  turned  to  good 
account.  "  We  believe,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,*  "  that  if  the  funds 
•'  now  destined  to  the  purposes  of  education,  many  of  which 
"  are  applied  in  a  manner  un  suited  to  the  present  wants  of 
"  society,  were  wisely  and  economically  employed,  they  would 
"  be  sufficient  to  give  all  the  assistance  which  can  be  prudently 
"  aflTorded  by  the  State." 

It  appears  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  educational  charities 
are  not  turned  to  good  account  at  present.  The  cases  of 
abuse  calling  for  legal  interposition  since  the  institution  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  and  the  inquiries  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
are,  no  doubt,  comparatively  few.  It  is  not  so  much  positive 
abuse  that  now  calls  for  a  remedy,  as  inefficiency,  languor,  and 
inadequacy  of  the  results  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  founda- 
tions. That  in  these  respects  remedial  measures  are  needed,  all 
the  evidence  before  us  on  the  subject  conspires  to  show. 

The  inquiries  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  specimen 
districts  were  confined  to  the  schools  devoted  to  popular  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Hodgson  says  in  reference  to  the  endowed  schools  of 
that  class  in  his  part  of  the  Metropolitan  District  :t — 


*  Report,  p.  362,  oct.  edit. 


t  Report,  p.  536. 
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Of  endowed  schools  my  impression  is  far  from  satisfactory  ;  I  have       Part  V. 

found  a  general  dulness  and  want  of  life  to  be  their  general  charac-  

teristic,  and  even  the  best  among  them  are  seldom  equal  in  the  elements 
of  instruction  to  a  well  conducted  or  even  average  National  or  British 
and  Foreign  school. 

Mr.  Fraser*  was  told,  as  to  the  endowed  schools  of  Hereford-  In  Hereford- 
shire,  by  a  gentleman  of  extensive  local  knowledge  and  long 
educational  experience,  that  "  the  greatest  benefactor  to  Hereford- 
"  shire  would  be  the  man  who  should  sweep  away  all  its  endow- 
"  ments  and  cut  down  all  its  apple-trees  ;  the  one  pauperize,  the 
"  other  brutalize  the  population."  Mr.  Fraser  himself  found  "  a 
"  sufficient  number  of  endowed  schools  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
"  doing  their  work  usefully,  to  show  that  the  blame  must  lie  (as  , 

"  he  believes  his  informant  meant  it  to  lie),  not  on  the  endowment 
"  itself,  as  a  mode  of  supporting  a  school,  but  on  the  way  in  which 
"  it  is  too  generally  admiDistered."  The  very  best  school,  indeed, 
or  one  of  the  four  best,  which  came  under  his  observation,  was  an 
endowed  school,  the  Blue  Coat  School  at  Hereford.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  heard  many  endowed  schools  (the  names  of  eight 
of  which  he  mentioned  to  us)  spoken  of  in  their  neighbourhood, 
"  not  only  as  being  utterly  ineffective  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
"  tion,  but  as,  by  their  mere  existence,  by  the  very  name  even  of 
"  the  most  inadequate  endowment,  repressing  all  local  liberality 
**  and  energy,  and  so  standing  in  the  way  of  any  improvement." 
The  buildings  in  which  the  endowed  schools  visited  by  Mr.  Fraser 
were  held  were  "  often  ruinous  and  generally  inconvenient ;"  the 
fittings  of  the  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  were  "  of  the 
"  clumsiest  and  most  antiquated  kind  ;"  the  teachers  "had  rarely 
"  had  any  special  training  for  their  office,  though  a  lair  proportion 
"  of  them  were  intelligent  persons,  who  are  doing  their  duty 
**  with  a  creditable  amount  of  skill  and  success."  The  trustees 
appeared  utterly  apathetic  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
jealous  of  interference.  IVIr.  Fraser  did  not  discover  any  traces 
in  the  case  of  moribund  or  neglected  endowments  of  the  Charit}^ 
Commissioners  having  brought  propria  motu,  any  effective  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  their  improvement  or  resuscitation.  In 
many  places  he  heard  wishes  expressed  that  they  should. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Hare's   observations   in    Hull,  Yarmouth,  ^^  ^1^^^' "^,^''- 
.  mouth,  and 

and    Ipswich    is    more    favourable,  though    still    of  a    mixed  Ipswich. 

character  :f — 

The  Cogan  charity  at  Hull  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  clothing 
of  a  fixed  quota  of  girls  designed  for  domestic  service.     As  an  educa- 

•  Report,  pp.  40,  41,  42,  43,  f  Report,  p.  279. 
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Part  V.  tional  institution,  it  falls  behind  the  girls'  schools  under  inspection, 
though  possessing  funds  avaihxble,  ]>erhaps,  for  affording  superior  train- 
ing to  a  greater  number.  The  Sailors'  Orphan  Girls'  school  also  is  by 
no  means  so  prosperous  and  efficient  as  the  claims  of  the  objects  of  the 
charity  upon  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  and  port  of  IIuU  deserve 
that  it  should  be  made.  The  endoAved  and  free  schools  in  Sculcoates 
are  all,  except  the  Ragged,  of  a  minor  description,  in  which  small 
means  appear  to  be  made  honestly  and  carefully  available  for  useful 
ends. 

Yarmouth  contains  two  endowed  foundations  of  some  antiquity.  In 
both,  the  girls'  department  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  boys',  though  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  are  under  inspection. 
The  latter  will  bear  comparison  with  the  boys  in  the  National  schools. 
The  boys  in  the  other  charity  schools  are  of  a  rougher  sort  ;  but  they 
arc  receiving,  under  Government  inspection,  as  good  an  education  as  is 
given  in  many  schools  Avhere  fees  are  charged. 

In  IpsAvich  there  are  five  free  schools,  Christ's  Hospital  Boarding 
school,  the  Eed  Sleeve,  the  Grey  Coat  and  the  Blue  Coat,  and  the 
Ragged  school.  The  Red  Sleeve  children  are  incorporated  w^ith  the 
St.  Margaret's  National  schools,  in  Avhich  they  receive,  without  charge, 
an  education  as  good  as  the  paying  childi'en,  and  are  under  Government 
inspection.  The  other  endoAved  schools  are  not  under  inspection  ;  but 
they  are  in  very  different  states.  The  boys  in  the  Grey  Coat  and  the 
girls  in  the  Blue  Coat  schools  are  receiving  more  meagre  instruction 
than  is  given  in  any  other  puljlic  school  in  IpsAvich,  the  Ragged  school 
alone  excepted.  The  Christ's  Hospital  day  and  boarding  schools,  on 
the  contrary,  are  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  day  school,  no  longer  free,  is  made  a  toll-bar  iu 
the  way  to  the  boarding  school,  Avhere  a  select  number  of  the  most 
deserving  boys,  drafted  from  the  day  school,  receive  board  and  lodging, 
with  clothing  and  other  advantages,  and  complete  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, under  circumstances,  as  to  instruction  and  domestic  comfort, 
which  any  parent,  content  to  Avaive  languages  and  mathematics,  might 
covet  for  his  son. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  Christ's  Hospital  schools  at 
Ipswicb,  which  are  here  reported  by  Mr.  Hare  to  be  in  a  state  of 
remarkable  efficiency,  have  been  brought  to  that  state  by  the 
remedial  action  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  re-organizing 
the  schools,  and.  rendering  the  admission  to  the  free  boardinsf 
school  a  matter  of  competition. 
IntheUnionsof  The  results  of  Mr.  Hedley's  obsei*vations  in  the  agricultural 
borough,  &c.  district  he  inspected,  comprising  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Lincoln, 
Gainsborough,  &c.,  are  likewise  of  a  mixed  character  :* — 

Charity  schools  may  be  divided  into  different  classes  : — 
] .  Schools  to  which  a  sufficient  endoAvment  has  been  attached  to  give 
a  master  ample  support — an  endoAAment,  that  is,  of  70/.  or  80/.  a  year. 
I  have  found  some  such  schools  in  a  very  good  condition  ;  one  or  tAA'o 
I  have  met  Avith  that  are  excessively  bad.  I  think  the  difference  may 
be  traced  altogether  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  If  the  trustees  are  fcAV 
in  number  and  independent  in  position,  a  Avell-qualified  master  is  elected, 
and  the  school  is  found  in  good  order,     li',  on  the  contrary,  the  election 
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is  in  tlic  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  or  any  sucli  body,  the  appointment,         Part  V. 

most  likely,  renders    the  charity  worse    than  useless,   and   prevent?,  

instead  of  promoting,  the  existence  of  a  good  school. 

2.  There  are  parishes  which  possess  property  to  a  considerable  amount 
applicable  to  any  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  place.  In  some  such 
parishes  excellent  free  schools  are  suppoi'ted  out  of  these  funds.  Their 
excellence  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  a 
small  and  respectable  body  of  trustees.  These  cases  are  comparatively 
very  few. 

3.  There  is  a  far  larger  number  of  schools  which  are  in  part  supported 
by  endowments  varying  from  51.  to  30/.  a  year.  In  some  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  are  admitted  free  ;  in  others  the  endowment  is  paid 
without  any  such  condition.  These  small  endowments  are  of  great 
service,  particularly  when  they  can  be  thrown  into  the  school  funds 
without  embarrassing  the  managers  with  any  i-estrictions  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master,  or  when  they  are  so  small,  as  not  to.  make  the 
disposal  of  them  a  matter  of  patronage  worth  claiming  by  ratepayers 
or  others.  They  are,  I  think,  far  more  important  than  larger  endow- 
ments, and  much  less  liable  to  abuse.  Schools  perfectly  free  are  not 
necessary  :  part  of  the  funds  can  always  be  raised,  and  with  advantage 
to  all  parties,  by  school  fees.  But  the  efficiency  of  many  a  school  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  existence  of  an  endowment  of  small  amount. 
An  endowment  of  80/.  or  100/.  a  year  supports  one  free  school ;  but  the 
same  sum  divided  renders  equally  ellicient  four  or  five  schools. 

There  are  very  fevv^  schools,  of  a  class  similar  to  the  National  school, 
kept  by  persons  on  their  own  account.  Such  schools  cannot  remunerate 
a  teacher  unless  the  payment  is  at  least  4d.  or  6d.  a  week,  and  they 
cannot  compete  with  schools  which  are  supported  in  part  by  private 
subscriptions.  They  generally  exist  only  where  a  National  school  has 
not  been  set  on  foot.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  master  of  the 
National  school,  having  quarrelled  with  the  managers,  has  withdrawn 
and  opened  a  private  school  in  the  place.  But  I  do  not  tiiink  they  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  opposition  long.  The  teaching  in 
private  schools  is  often  superior  in  the  subjects  of  writing  and  cypher- 
ing, but  in  point  of  accommodation,  discipline,  and  moral  tone  these 
schools  are  very  inferior. 

Mr.  Coode,*  in  the  Dudley  Union  and  the  Potteries,  points  to  ^^  pudley 

Orme's  Charity  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  as  a  model  of  the  good  Potteries. 

effects  both  on  parents  and  children  of  a  school,  where   "  a  plain 

"  education  is  soberly  but  steadily  carried  out,"  and  devotes  some 

space  to  the  details  of  its  system.     But  Orine  s  Charity  is   "  an 

"  exception  in  his  districts  to  the  ordinary  deficiencies  of  free 

"  schools  :"t — 

Charity  or  free  schools  in  both  my  districts  are  all  attended  by  as 
many  scholars  as  the  schools  Avill  admit,  and  there  are  also,  in  every 
case  where  I  made  the  inquiry,  always  more  applicants  for  admission 
than  can  be  received.  But  the  schools  have  not  the  advantage  of  beine: 
under  Government  inspection,  nor  any  other  etficient  public  inspection. 
The  situations  of  master,  mistress,  and  teachers  are  generally  disposed 
of  by  the  trustees  by  favoux-,  and  the  persons  chosen  are  commonly  old 
servants  of  the  patrons,  or  persons  who,  from  bodily  infirmity  or  other 
incapacity,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  whom  it  is  thought  a 
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charity  to  appoint  to  these  places.  There  are  a  few  exceptional  cases 
where  competent  teachers,  strangers  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  been  appointed,  and  in  all  of  these  instances  the  results 
have  been  more  satisfactory  ;  but  still,  for  want  apparently  of  efficient 
and  permanent  superintendence,  even  in  these  cases,  the  schools  remain 
far  behind  the  average  of  inspected  schools.  The  teaching  in  most  of 
these  schools  is  conducted  without  energy  or  much  method  ;  the  schools 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  scenes  of  disorder  and  indiscipline,  the  chief 
quality  developed  in  the  children  is  a  habit  of  servility,  enforced  under 
the  name  of  respect  for  their  benefactors  and  superiors.  Still  in  all 
cases  the  benefits  of  a  free  education  are  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
parents  to  fill  the  schools,  but  they  are  rarely  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
the  children  to  be  retained  at  school  after  the  age  at  which  they  can 
earn  any  wages  at  all,  and  there  are  no  schools  as  a  class  in  my  districts 
in  which  the  attendance  is  less  regular,  or,  with  the  exception  of  dame 
schools,  ceases  at  so  early  an  age. 

In  the  unions  of  Weardale,  Penrith,  and    Wigton,  included 

within  the  district  of  Mr.   Foster,  endowed  schools  form  "  the 

"  leading  educational  feature."     The  result  of  his  observations, 

therefore,  is  of  peculiar  importance.     The  opinion  which  he  has 

formed  is  most  decided  :* — 

That  these  institutions  were  once  valuable  means  of  education,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  there  lingers  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the 
people  a  traditional  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  educated  race,  and  they 
treasure  in  their  houses  books  which  their  ancestors  understood  if  they 
do  not.  But  now  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  drunken,  even  the  idiotic, 
are  promoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  funds  for  education,  the  tender 
charity  of  the  trustees  deeming  it  prudent  to  appoint  "  lads  "  of  such 
infirmity  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  "  keeping  them  off  the  parish." 
These  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a  schoolmaster's  duties  except  to  hear 
certain  lessons,  and  to  beat  those  who  fail  either  in  conduct  or  profi- 
ciency. In  almost  every  case  Ave  found  more  than  half  the  children 
idle,  and  all  of  them  dirty,  disorderly,  and  unhappy-looking.  After 
listening  awhile  to  the  lessons  going  on,  I  wondered  whether  any  chil- 
dren could  readily  swallow  or  easily  digest  such  meagre  intellectual 
food,  presented  in  so  crude  and  unpalatable  a  form,  and  whether  its 
being  urged  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  or  shaken  from  a  heavy  pair  of  taws, 
would  greatly  facilitate  its  reception.  Several  of  these  institutions  are 
designated  "  Grammar  schools,"  having  been  originally  designed  as 
such  ;  but  they  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  sunk  to  the  position 
of  mixed  elementary  ones.  The  moral  infirmities  of  some  of  the 
teachers  seem  to  be  much  less  deplored  than  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual deficiencies  of  others.  Drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  vice.  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  in  some  schools  it  is  quite  usual,  especially  on 
Monday  mornings,  for  the  boys  on  their  arrival  to  inquire  what  state 
the  master  is  in,  or  to  assemble  in  the  school-room,  and  if  he  fails  pre- 
sently to  appear,  they  return  home  throwing  up  their  caps  and  shouting 
for  joy,  "  The  master  is  on,  and  there  are  holidays  for  the  week  !" 
Parents  do  but  laugh  at  such  an  occurrence.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  sooner  the  country  is  rid  of  such  teachers  the  better.  But  it  seems 
this  cannot  be  without  parliamentary  enactments  to  render  them  re- 
movable by  vesting  the  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
instead  of  the  master.     The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  did  not  scruple  to  say 
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that  "  the  endowed  schools  are  the  curse  of  his  diocese  ;"  the  dean  and       'P^R'^  V. 
several  other  clergymen  agreeing.  ' 

Mr.  Winder  found  the  endowed  schools  in  Eoclidale  distin-  In  Kochdale. 
guished  by  no  special  character.*  They  "  resembled  public  or 
"  national  schools  of  the  ordinary  type.''  He  remarks,!  however, 
that  they  are  made  use  of  to  supply  gratuitous  education  not  to 
those  unable,  but  to  those  able  to  pay  for  it.  "  Two  of  them 
"  (Ogden  and  Hollingworth)  are  in  remote  districts,  which  with- 
"  out  the  endowment  would  hardly  be  able  to  support  a  school, 
"  but  which  do  not  seem  in  need  of  free  instruction.  In  the  rest, 
"  though  the  trustees  may  give  preference  or  priority  to  such  of 
**  the  applicants  as  seem  most  needy,  yet  the  recipients  of  the 
"  charity  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  the  children  of  parents  who 
"  might  have  pro^dded  education  for  them  without  assistance. 
"  This  is  certainly  so  in  the  Kochdale  free  English  school,  which 
"  has  by  far  the  largest  resources  of  any." 

Mr.  Cumin  I  states  that,  "generally  speaking  throughout  his  In  Bristol  and 
"  district  (Bristol  and  Plymouth)  the  trustees  and  others  display  ^^y™*^"*^* 
"  a  laudable  anxiety  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  under 
"  their  control."     He  remarks,  however,  that   "almost  all  the 
"  best  endowed  schools  have  submitted  themselves  to  Govern- 
"  ment  inspection.'' 

In  the  Welsh  district  Mr.  Jenkins  §  found  some  instances  in  In  Wales. 
which  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  changes  made  of  late  years  in  the  law  regulating  charities 
by  remodelling  the  school,  so  as  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  avail  themselves  more  extensively  of  the 
benefit  of  education.  "In  all  cases,"  he  observes,  "  this  has 
"  been  done  with  such  marked  advantages  to  the  interests 
"  of  popular  education  that  it  is  much  to  be  regi-etted  that 
"  the  example  has  not  been  more  extensively  followed  by 
"  the  authorities  connected  with  endowed  schools  in  a  similar 
"  position."  He  cites,  among  other  instances.  Alderman  Davies's, 
Gwyn's  and  Cross's  charities  at  Neath,  where  the  trustees,  with 
the  assistance  of  voluntary  contributions  and  Government  aid, 
have  erected  capacious  school  buildings.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, his  report  of  the  endowed  schools  in  his  district  is  most 
unfavourable : — 

With  a  very  few  such  exceptions,  the  endowed  schools  for  the  poor 
in  this  district  are  in  so  inefficient  a  state,  that  it  is  scarcely  too  strong 
to  apply  to  it  the  term  disgraceful.     They  are  so  many  examples  of 
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Part  V.       neglect  of  trust,  and  often  of  perversion  of  object.     The  masters  are 

appointed  Avith  no  regard  to  qualifications  for  the  duties  they  have  to 

render,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  were  found  to  be  unfitted  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  for  the  situations  they  held.  Among  the  most  incompe- 
tent masters,  whose  schools  I  had  occasion  to  visit  in  North  Wales, 
none  were  more  incompetent  than  some  of  those  I  met  at  the  head  of 
endoAvcd  schools. 

In  one  school  Mr.  Jenkins*  found  the  master  surrounded  by 
from  ]  5  to  20  boys,  in  a  schoolhouse  with  an  earth  floor,  and  a 
thatched  roof,  which  in  wet  weather  freely  admitted  rain.  A 
few  benches  and  a  desk  comprised  the  whole  of  the  school  fur- 
niture. The  only  lesson  book  w^as  the  Bible,  from  which  the 
children  ''  read  or  essayed  to  read  "  in  English  a  chapter  in  Pro- 
verbs, but,  on  being  questioned,  did  not  understand  one  principal 
word  in  the  several  verses  which  each  scholar  had  read.  The 
master  was  old,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Jenkins  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  endowment  of  lOl.  a  year,  he  could  with  great  difficulty 
only  realize  7s.  a  week  by  the  "  pay  scholars "  and  those  on 
the  foundation. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  specifies,  among  other  cases,t  " Madame  Bevan's 
Charity,"  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  instruction  on  Church 
principles  among  the  Welsh  people,  supporting  between  SO  and 
40  schools,  and  paving  their  masters  from  251.  to  85^.  a  year 
each.  The  foundation  is  a  peculiar  one,  the  schools  being  ambu- 
latory from  parish  to  parish,  and  remaining  in  a  parish  only  for 
a  period  varying,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  from  six 
months  to  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  informed,  "on. 
"  the  competent  authority  "  of  a  person  who  had  been  himself  a 
teacher  under  this  charity,  that  the  masters  "  are  often  little  above 
"  the  farm  labourers  in  point  of  attainments  ;"  and  that  they 
"  are  taken  direct  from  their  callings,  and  after  spending  a  few 
"  months  at  the  training  institution  at  Newport,  in  Pembroke- 
"  shire,  are  sent  forth  to  take  charge  of  schools."  Mr.  Jenkins 
"  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  as  to  this  charity,  one  of  the 
"  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  in  Wales,  by  clergymen,  as  well  as 
"  others,  that  it  is  in  every  way  ineffective  in  the  promotion  of 
"  education."  He  found  one  school  on]y  under  this  charity  in 
liis  district,  and  of  that  school  he  says  tliat,  "  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
"  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  class,"  it  justified  what  he  had  previously 
heard  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Madame  Sevan's  Charity  for 
all  educational  purposes.  The  same  opinion  was  formed  of  this 
educational  charity  by  Mr.  Lingen,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales  in  1846. J 
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Turning  from  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to      Part  V. 

our  o'eneral  evidence  as  to  the  present  state  of  these  endow-         

^  1     ,,     .  .    .,  1         ,•  n     1     ..Tenor  of  the 

ments,  and  their   present   mnuence    on  education,  we   nna   it  general  evi- 

almost  without  exception,  unfavourable,  and  decidedly  pointing  '^ence  on  the 
J  '     ^  '  J   L  !=>  same  subject. 

to  the  necessity  of  remedial  measures.  The  most  favourable 
witness,  of  those  who  speak  of  more  than  one  school,  and  speak 
as  from  their  own  observation,  is  the  Eev.  C.  M.  Buck  Keene,* 
resident  in  Oxfordshire,  who  says,  "  My  experience  of  endowed 
^'  schools,  under  which  denomination  I  do  not  now  include 
*'  grammar  schools,  leads  me  to  think  highly  of  them,  and  that 
"  they  only  want  further  development  to  extend  their  useful- 
"  ness."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  G.  Marshall,  resident  in  an 
adjoining  district,  repeats  as,  in  his  opinion,  accurate,  the  state- 
ment,! "  W^  hardly  ever  heard  of  an  instance  of  an  endowed 
^'  school  doing  any  good.  Endowments  are  the  greatest  obstacles 
*'  to  advance  or  improvement  in  education,  deprive  the  upper 
"  classes  of  interest  or  power  in  the  schools,  and  make  the 
^'  teachers  independent  and  lazy."  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Best  says,$  I  hardly  know  any  endowed  schools  that  are  not 
^'  more  or  less  abused.  They  are  generally  most  inefficient,  and 
"  I  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should 
"  interfere."  The  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Villiei's,§  speaks 
as  strongly  to  us  as  he  spoke  to  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Foster.  "I  refer  solely  to  schools  with  small  endowments,  such 
"  as  abound  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  I 
^'  believe  I  state  a  fact,  which  admits  of  no  controversy,  that  as  a 
"  whole  those  schools  are  worse  than  any  others,  and  that  either 
^'  their  endowments  should  be  consolidated,  so  as  to  make  from 
"  the  funds  of  many  one  good  middle-class  school,  or  confiscated 
"  as  hindrances  to  the  real  work  which  ought  to  be  secured." 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Close,  |j  speaking  of  the  same  subject, 
says,  "  Endoiuments,  at  least  in  connexion  with  the  schools  of 
"  the  working  classes,  are,  generally  speaking,  unmitigated  evils. 
^'  Perhaps  I  speak  too  strongly,  influenced  by  a  large  acquain- 
"  tance  with  the  parochial  schools  of  this  diocese.  In  most 
*'  cases  the  evils  of  endowments  are  so  great  that  parishes 
"  would  be  far  better  without  any  sucli  schools  at  all.  The 
^  endowment  makes  the  master  idle  and  indolent,  and  in  many 
^'  cases  occasions  the  exclusion  of  the  clergyman  from  all  in- 
^'  fluence  in  the  school."  The  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,!  Prin- 
cipal  of  St.  Mark's   Training  College,  who  has   recommended 

*  Answers,  p.  271.  f  Answers,  p.  313.  %  Answers,  p.  80. 
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Part  V.      masters  to  many  endowed  schools,  believes  "  that  they  might 

"  be   rendered   extremel}'   useful   for   the   purposes   of  popular 

"  education,  but  that  as  now  constituted  they  frequently  act  as  a 
"  hindrance."  He  proceeds  to  suggest  means  by  which,  in  his 
judgment,  "  instead  of  being  among  the  worst,  these  schools 
"  might  be  among  the  best  in  the  country."  The  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  *  says,  "  The  result  of  my  observations  has  not  led 
"  me  to  think  favourably  of  endowed  schools  for  elementary 
"  popular  education.  Much,  however,  must  depend  on  the 
"  amount  of  the  endowment,  and  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
"  attached  to  it.  When  it  provides  a  salary  just  sufficient  for 
"  the  support  of  the  teachers,  and  gratuitous  instruction  for  the 
"  scholars,  I  believe  it  must  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  good 
"  school.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  enables  the  ma- 
"  nagers  of  the  school  to  procure  the  services  of  a  more  efficient 
"  master  than  they  could  otherwise  have  engaged,  without  dimi- 
"  nishing  his  motive  to  exertion,  or  the  wholesome  effect  of  the 
"  school  payments  on  the  parents  of  the  children."  Mr.  Blakesleyt 
thinks  "  the  endowments  which  exist  here  and  there  for  the 
"  purpose  of  education  might  be  rendered  much  more  effective  if 
"  large  powers  were  given  to  a  central  board  to  deal  with  them." 
Miss  Carpenter  J  notices  "  the  tendency  of  endowed  schools  to 
"  rise  in  the  class  to  which  they  are  opened,  so  that  after  the 
"  lapse  of  time  the  objects  intended  to  be  relieved  are  quite  cut 
"  off  from  them."  Miss  Hope  mentions  a  strong  instance  of  the 
waste  of  an  endowment  which  has  fallen  under  her  personal 
observation.  § 

The   same   is  the  tendency  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akroyd; 
Mr.  Angel ;  the  Rev.  E..  Brown ;  the  Rev.  John  CundiU ;  Lady 
Dukinfield  ;  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Davids  ;  the  Rev.  John   Freeman 
Lord  Lyttelton  ;  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Penrose ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott 
Mr.  H.  S.  Skeats  ;  Colonel  Stobart ;  the  Rev.  C.  B.  WoUaston 
Mr.  W.  Walker  ;  and  the  Rev.    F.   B,  Zincke.       On  the  other 
hand,  we   may  refer  to    Mr.   Herbert  Birley ;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Guthrie ;  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hamilton ;  and  the  Rev.  Irvin  Eller. 
Mr.  Cumin's  ^j.  Cumin,  in  drawing  up  his  special  report  on  educational 

cational  Cha-    charities,  was  anxious  to  obtain  statistics  showing  exactly  the 
rities.  number   of  children   educated   by  endowed   schools,    compared 

with  the  number  educated  at  the  same  cost  in  the  schools  under 
Government  inspection ;    but  the  Charity  Commissioners  con- 


*  Answers,  p.  341.  f  Answers,  p.  88. 
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sidered  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  respect  to  the  endowed       Pabt  V. 

schools,  either  the  number  of  scholars,  distinguishing  the  foun- 

dation  boys,  who  are  free,  from  the  day  boys,  who  pay  fees  ;  or 

the  proportion  of  the  revenue  spent  upon  education.  Mr.  Cumin 

however,  has  furnished  us  with  some  striking  cases  from  the 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  important  Educational  Charities 

producing   poor   results  ;    but   as   these    cases   are   complicated 

by  questions  respecting  the  expediency  of  boarding  and  clothing 

pupils,  and  respecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  we  shall  treat 

of  them  more  conveniently  hereafter. 

The  necessity  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  endowed  improvement 

schools,  among  other  charities,  led  to  the  publication  of  a  valuable  *^.^*^^  ^^^?: 

,  .  tional  Chanties 

treatise  by  Mr.  Fearon,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Attorney-General  in  advocated  by 

charity  matters,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  subject.  ^^^  sir^j' K 

The  improved  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  especially  those  Shuttle-worth. 

of  an  educational  kind,  is  also  advocated  in  an  important  chapter 

of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth's  well-known  work  on  public  education. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  both  these  writers  in 

the  preparation  of  this  part  of  our  Report. 

Endowments,  so  far  as  they  remove  the  necessity  for  self-ex-  Endowed 
ertion  and  the  stimulus  of  competition,  have  a  tendency  to  render  of  befng^ren-^'^ 
institutions  torpid,  and  cause  them  to  fall  behind  the  age.  The  dered  efficient, 
evidence  above  cited  is  a  fresh  proof  of  this  well-established  fact. 
At  the  same  time  it  proves  that  there  are  antidotes,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  which  the  tendency  may  be  corrected.  In  a  district 
where  a  trustworthy  witness  regarded  the  endowed  schools  as  a 
nuisance,  the  abolition  of  which  would  be  a  public  benefit,  the 
very  best  school  which  Mr.  Eraser  saw,  or  the  best  with  only  three 
rivals,  was  an  endowed  school.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
attempting  to  apply  the  antidotes,  since,  as  Mr.  Eraser's  inform- 
ants observed,  an  endowed  school,  when  in  a  bad  state,  is  not. 
merely  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  in  itself,  "  but  by  the  mere 
"  name  of  an  endowment,  represses  local  liberality  and  energy, 
"  and  stands  in  the  way  of  all  educational  improvement."  Such 
sweeping  measures  of  fusion  or  confiscation  as  occur  to  the  minds, 
of  friends  of  education  resident  among  the  worst  of  the  endowed 
schools,  could  be  justified  only  on  the  failure  of  all  milder  means.. 
There  remains,  if  these  institutions  are  to  be  made  useful,  or 
prevented  from  being  noxious,  the  alternative  of  a  cautious  and 
discriminating  but  efiectual  reform. 

The  first  measure  which  we  shall  recommend,  relates  to  the  Th«  appoint- 
appointment  of  schoolmasters.      It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  vital  masters, 
question,  and  that  unless  proper  appointments  can  be  secured,  no 

GG   2 
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Part  V.      other  remedial  measure  can  avail.  The  evidence  proves  that  corrupt 

appointments  are  sometimes,  and  that  improper  appointments  are 

frequently  made  ;  but  between  an  appointment  which  is  palpably 

improper  and  one  whicli  is  really  good,  there  is  a  wide  interval  in 

whicli  personal  and  party  influences,  the  bane  of  local  patronage, 

find  room  to  play.     We  think  that  no  person  should  be  eligible 

to  the  mastership  of  any  endowed  school  who  has  not  taken  an 

academical  degree,  or  received  a  certificate  from  some  authorized 

body  of  his  competency  as  a  teacher.     For  the  masterships  of 

schools  devoted  to  popular  education,  the  certificates  of  the  Privy 

Certificates  to    Council  will  be  a  proper  qualification.     But  we  would  by  no 

be  required.       means  confine  the  power  of  certificating  masters  for  endowed 

schools  of  any  class  to  the  Privy  Council.     It  is  undesirable  in  the 

interest  of  education,  a  progressive  and  experimental  subject,  that 

anything  like  a  monopoly  or  an  exclusive  system  of  training 

should  be  established.    The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

have  lately  adopted  extensive  measures  for  the  improvement  of 

education  among  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Universities ; 

and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  might  with  advantage  institute 

boards  of  examiners  to  grant  certificates  to  masters  for  middle 

and  perhaps  even  for  elementary  schools.     Some  years  ago  the 

The  Universi-   University  of  London  applied  to  the  Crown  for  a  Charter  enabling 

certificates^^  "°^  it  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  in  Sciences  and  in  Arts. 

The  Charter  was  granted,  but  has  remained  a  dead  letter.     We 

trust  that  this  will  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  and  we  venture 

to  suggest  to   that    eminent   body  that   they  could  not  better 

exercise  the  powers  given  them  than  by  granting  certificates  of 

proficiency  in  the  art  of  a  schoolmaster.     If  the  University  of 

Durliam  does  not  already  possess  the  same  power,  it  might  easily 

acquire  it.     These  certificates  would  be  trusted  by  the  public  ; 

and  such  a  connexion  with  the  Universities  would,  besides  the 

direct  security  afforded  by  it  for  competency  and  good  character, 

contribute  in  some  degree  to  elevate  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster, 

and  inspire  those  who  pursue  it  with  a  sentiment  of  professional 

honour. 

to"be  Kiv°en^of        ^^^^  think  that  every  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  to  an 

appointments,    endowed  school  should  take  place  after  a  public  notice,  stating 

mentto  becon- ^^^6  qualifications  required,  and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in 

firmed  by  supe- ii^gip  names.     We  also  think  that  every  appointment  should  re- 
nor  authority.  .  .  ^^1•■,^■,■, 

qmre  confirmation  by  a  superior  authority,  whicn  should  grant 

that  confirmation  only  on  being  satisfied  that  the  legal  conditions, 

in  regard  to  the  certificate  and  otherwise,  had  been  complied 

with,  and  which  should  at  the  same  time  hear  and  decide,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  Visitor,  any  appeal  against  the  election,  either  on  PartV. 
the  ground  of  legal  disqualification  or  improper  influence.  We 
think  that  the  electors,  on  presenting  the  master  for  confirma- 
tion, should  declai'e  under  their  hands  that  they  believe  him 
to  be  the  best  qualified  of  the  candidates.  In  case  of  a  division 
of  votes,  the  majority  should  sign  the  declaration. 

But  these  precautions,  after  all,  are  of  a  negative  character ;  The  appoint- 
they  will  exclude  a  palpably  unfit  person,  they  will  not  secure  placed  in  duly 
the  choice  of  the  fittest.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  placing  qualified  hands, 
the  appointment  in  good  hands.  On  this  account,  even  more 
perhaps  than  on  the  account  of  the  general  management,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  improve  the  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  to  vest  the  trusts,  as  far  as  possible,  in  select  bodies 
of  persons  qualified  by  education  to  discharge  their  duties 
well.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector  of  Charities,  that  a  body  of  rate- 
payers or  a  board  of  farmers,  even  if  influenced  by  no  party  or 
personal  motive,  must  be  incompetent  to  select  a  proper  master 
for  a  school*  There  can  be  no  hesitation  on  the  ground  of 
interference  with  patronage  in  confining  to  competent  hands 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which,  if  not  wisely  as  well  as  purely 
used,  is  absolutely  destructive  of  the  object  with  which  it  is 
given.  A  vote  in  the  election  of  a  schoolmaster  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  not  patronage  but  a  trust ;  and  it  is  a  trust  the  abuse  of 
which  not  only  ruins  the  school  immediately  concerned,  but 
tends  to  lower  the  character  and  standard  of  the  schoolmaster's 
profession.  Tlie  masterships  of  endowed  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prizes  of  the  calling ;  and  if  these  prizes  are 
improperly  bestowed,  the  degradation  of  the  calling  itself  must 
be  the  result. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  power  of  appointing  the  school-  Po-wer  of 
master  is  the  power  of  removing  him.  Hitherto  endowed  sc™oo^m^ter 
schools  have  suffered  most  severely  from  the  tendency  of  the 
English  law  to  treat  a  schoolmaster's  office  among  other  ofBces 
as  a  freehold.  Schoolmasters  have  thus,  in  effect,  been  made 
to  acquire,  under  instruments  of  foundation,  an  interest  sub- 
versive of  the  main  object  which  the  founder  had  in  view. 
The  difficulty,  the  expense,  and  the  liability  to  defeat  on 
technical  grounds,  which  conscientious  trustees  encountered  in 
removing  an  incompetent  schoolmaster  who  had  a  "freehold"  in 
his   office,    were    such  as    practically  to  nullify   the   condition 

*  Evidence,  3933,  3940 
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Part  V.  of  sfood  behaviour  understood  in  all  cases  bv  the  law,  and  to 
render  the  tenure  of  the  office  unconditional.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Erie,*  says  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
previous  to  the  Act  of  last  session,  to  which  we  are  about  to 
advert, — 

lu  one  case  wliicli  occurs  to  me  the  trustees,  whose  proceedings 
were  in  some  respects  irregular,  incurred  a  personal  charge  of  1,200Z. 
costs,  though  the  insufficiency  of  the  master  was  ascertained  ;  and  in 
another  case,  the  trustees,  though  pursuing  what  appeai'ed  to  them 
their  course  of  strict  duty,  incurred  a  similar  charge  of  400Z.  A 
power  of  exempting  trustees  from  such  responsibility  was  greatly  re- 
quired, but  still  the  authority  with  which  we  can  invest  them,  being 
permissive  only,  may  ])e  insufficient  for  the  interests  of  the  charity,  for 
the  permission  may  not  be  used,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  liable 
to  obstruction.  As  this  matter  is  important,  I  beg  to  mention  some 
particulars  of  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  trustees  of 
a  grammar  school  represented  to  us  that  the  master  was  not  a  fit  person 
to  retain  his  office.  We  instituted  a  full  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
we  gave  an  authority  to  the  trustees  to  remove  the  master,  which  a 
large  majority  of  their  body  proceeded  to  exercise.  But  one  only  of 
their  number  refused  to  concur,  and  the  master  retained  adverse  pos- 
session of  the  school  buildings,  of  which  there  is  no  summary  power  to 
dispossess  him.  It  has  become  necessary  to  file  an  information  and 
bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  give  effect  to  the  removal,  and  even  the 
preliminary  expenses  are  of  relatively  formidable  amount,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  continued,  may  exhaust  the  endowment. 

The  Act  of  After  trying  palliatives  in  vain,  the  Legislature  has  at  length 

^^ise^'^  made  an  attempt  to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  this  fatal 

malady  of  endowed  schools.  By  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  136.  s.  2. 
(28th  August  1860),  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  the  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  (among  other  things)  the  removal 
of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  By  section  1 3  there  is  an  easy 
remedy  against  a  master  or  mistress  wrongfully  holding  over  ; 
and  by  section  1 4  any  master  or  mistress  appointed  after  the 
date  of  the  Act  is  removable  by  all  or  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  of  the 
Fails  in  regard  Special  visitor,  if  any.  But  it  is  provided  that  section  14  "shall 
to  a  large  class  a  j^^^  apply  to  any  endowed  grammar  school  \'  a  proviso  which, 
we  apprehend,  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  Act.  The  interpretation  clause  of  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  77, 
declares  that  "  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  "grammar  schools" 
"  mean  all  endowed  schools,  founded,  endowed,  or  maintained  for 
"  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  or  Greek,  whether  such  teaching 
"  be  described  by  the  word  grammar,  or  in  any  other  description 
"  which  may  be  construed  as  intending  Greek  or  Latin,  and 
"  whether  limited  to  such  hvnguages  or  extended  to  any  other 

*  Evidence,  3758. 
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-''  subject;"    and  that   those  words  also  include  "all  endowed       PaktV. 

"  schools  which  may  be  grammar*  schools  by  reputation,  and  all 

"  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  instruction 

"  as  aforesaid."     Supposing,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is 

the  case,  that  this  interpretation  clause  has  given  a  general  legal 

meaning   to   the  words  "grammar  schools,"  we  fear   that  the 

majority  in  value,  perhaps  even  the  majority  in  number,  of  the 

endowed  schools  are  not  within  the  14th  section  of  the  present 

Act.     Even  as   to  those  which  are,  a  considerable   time   must 

elapse  before   the  existing   interests  of  masters  and  mistresses 

saved  by  the  Act  will  have  run  out,  and  before  the  schools  can 

reap  the  benefit  of  the  change.    In  the  meantime  the  institutions 

must  suffer  so  much  where  the  master  is  unsuited  for  his  duties, 

that  it  may  be  worth  while  in  some  cases  to  buy  off  an  existing 

interest  by  a  pension  charged  on  the  property  of  the  foundation, 

provided  that  the  arrangement  be  made  under  the  sanction  of  a 

proper  authority. 

Even  when  these  offices  shall  have  ceased  to  be  freeholds,  it  A  superior 

must   not   be   expected    that   masters   and   mistresses   will    be  empawered°to* 

removed  except  in  extreme  cases.      It  is  difficult  even  for  the  compel  the 

1        T       •       1    p  1  •    removal  of 

most  conscientious  trustee  to  proceed  to  the  dismissal  from  his  masters  and 

office    of    a   person    who   is   generally    a   neighbour,    often   an  ™ftresses  m 
t  o  ./  o  '  extreme  cases. 

acquaintance,  and  who  will  always  be  able  to  find  intercessors, 
and  sometimes,  even  in  clear  cases  of  inefficiency,  interested  or 
perverse   partizans.     In   one  of  the   cases   brought   under   our 
notice    by    Mr.    Erie,    it   was    the    vicar    of    the   parish    who 
encouraged  an   incompetent  schoolmaster  to  keep  possession  of 
the  school-house  after  his  removal  fi-om  office  by  the  votes  of  all 
the  other  trustees.     We  think  that  in  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  sclipols,  a  power  should  be  vested  in  some  superior  authority 
of  requiring  the  trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  instruction  in  a  school  which  is  found,  on  inspection,  to  be 
inefficient.     Such  a  power  placed  in  proper  hands  could  hardly  be 
abused,  while  it  might  sometimes  be  used  to  fortify  local  trustees, 
especially  those  of  the  smaller  endowed  schools,  in  the  performance 
of  a  necessary  but  invidious  duty.  The  trustees  should  be  required 
to  certify  to  the  superior  authority  the  results  of  their  inquiry  ; 
and  if  their  report  as  to  the  master's  efficiency  was  unfavourable, 
they  ought  to  be  enabled^and  required  to  remove  him,  or  pension 
liim  off,  and  on  their  failing  to  do  so,  the  superior  authority  should 
do  it  in  their  place.      An  appeal  to  the  superior  authority  against 
the  report  of  the  trustees  should  be  given  to  the  master  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  remove. 
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Part  V. 

Necessity  of 

periodical 

inspection. 


A  body  of 
trustees  to  be 
created  in  cases 
•where  the 
schoolmaster  is 
a  corporation 
sole. 


No  precautions,  Jiowever,  that  can  be  adopted  as  to  the 
appointment  of  masters  and  mistresses,  or  as  to  their  removal, 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  regular  stimulus  to  exertion 
"which  is  supplied  by  periodical  inspection.  At  present,  endowed 
schools  among  other  charities  are  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners ;  but  the  inspections  of  that  body  are 
not  periodical,  but  occasional,  and  instituted  only  when  called 
for  by  special  circumstances,  so  that  a  great  number  of  the 
charities  have  never  been  inspected  by  them  at  all.*  Their  staff, 
which  consists  of  only  five  inspectors  for  all  charities  of  every 
description,  is  obviously  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  periodical 
inspection.  Tliey  are  a  good  deal  dependent,  in  determining 
what  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  inspect,  on  voluntary 
information ;  and  thus  not  only  inefficiency,  but  possibly  even 
positive  abuses,  may  escape  their  notice.  In  some  cases  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  has  been  requested  by 
the  Commissioners  to  report  upon  some  endowed  school ;  in 
others,  the  children  are  never  examined.  Some  of  the  endowed 
schools  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  tlie  inspec- 
tion of  Government,  and  we  have  above  C[uoted  Mr.  Cumin's 
observation,  that  such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  the  best 
endowed  schools  in  his  district.  We  are  of  opinion  that  every 
endowed  school  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners should  be  subject  by  law  to  Government  inspec- 
tion; that  the  middle  class  and  elementary  schools  should  be 
annually  inspected  ;  that  the  inspection  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  effective  examination  of  all  the  children  in  the  school,  or  at 
least  of  all  those  on  the  foundation ;  and  that  the  result  of  the 
inspection  and  examination  should  be  recorded  in  a  concise  form, 
and  annually  published.  If  the  classical  endowed  schools  could  be 
induced  to  place  themselves  under  the  regular  inspection  of  the 
Universities,  if  the  Universities  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
that  office,  and  the  results  of  the  inspection  were  made  public, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  good  would  result. 

Mr.  Fearon  (p.  7-i)  has  observed  that  "  some  of  the  most  pro- 
"  minent  instances  of  failure  in  grammar  schools  have  occurred  in. 
"  cases  in  which,  under  the  provisions  of  old  charters,  the  master 
"  has  been  constituted  a  corporation  sole,"  which  is  the  case  in  a 
considerable  number  of  tlie  earlier  grammar  schools.  He  states 
that  "  some  of  the  worst   evils   which  have  happened  to  such 


*  Mr.  Erie's  Evidence,  373G,  3742,  3743. 
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"  charities  have  arisen  from  the  mode  in.  which  masters  so  PartV. 
"  situated  have  leased  the  charity  estate  to  the  detriment  of 
"  their  successors."  We  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  power 
should  be  given  to  a  superior  authority  in  such  cases  to  inter- 
pose a  body  of  trustees  or  governors  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  school. 

As  the  superior  authority  for  the  above  purposes,  and  for  other  The  superior 
and  still  more  important  purposes  hereafter  to  be  stated,  we  ^hese^purposes 
propose  the  Privy  Council.  This  appears  to  us  the  only  body  in  to  he  the  Privy 
which  authority  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  can  be 
vested  safely  and  with  general  approbation.  It  already  possesses 
considerable  powers  in  relation  to  the  highest  of  our  endowed 
places  of  education,  the  Universities,  their  Colleges  and  the  Col- 
leges of  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  new  statutes  of  which,  framed 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Commissions,  were  ratified  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  and  are  subject  to  amendment  by  consent  of 
the  same  authority.  Our  evidence  shows,  and  we  fully  acknow- 
ledge, the  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  action  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  within  the  range  of  their  very  limited  powers. 
But  the  Charity  Commission,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  authority 
less  recognized  and  looked  up  to  by  the  nation,  and  less  powerful 
in  dealing  with  local  interests  than  the  Privy  Council.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  not,  like  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  a  body  constituted  with  a  special  view  to  the 
management  of  places  of  education ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  body  but  one  so  constituted,  can  do  what  is  requisite  in  the 
case  of  places  of  education  so  peculiarly  in  need  of  active  and 
experienced  supervision  as  the  endowed  schools.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  obvious  convenience,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
saving  of  expense,  in  placing  our  whole  system  of  public  education, 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Government,  in  the  same  official 
hands.  The  Privy  Council  possesses  a  completely  organized  staflT 
of  Inspectors,  which  might  easily  be  made  to  embrace,  and  indeed 
does  already  to  a  slight  extent  embrace,  in  its  action,  the  endowed 
schools.  ■  Schools  possessing  endowments  of  their  own  are  fre- 
quently in  the  receipt  of  Government  assistance.  It  moreover 
seems  probable,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  that 
considerable  .advantages  may  be  gained  by  connecting  some  of 
the  endowed  schools,  in  a  graduated  system,  with  other  places  of 
popular  education. 

We  recommend,  then,  that  the  legal  powers  now  possessed  by  The  powers 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  relation  to  endowed  schools  and  commissiraers 
other  educational  charities,  so  far  as  they  will  not  be  merged  in  to  be  trans- 
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the  extended  powers  liereafter  proposed,  be  transferred  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  annually  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the  schools,  either 
through  their  ordinary  Inspectors  or  through  special  Inspectors 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
be  found  to  suggest  or  require. 

The  estates  of  the  educational  charities  are  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  general  charities,  the  revenues  of  the  same  estate 
being  frequently  devoted  partly  to  a  school,  partly  to  an  alms- 
house, or  some  other  charitable  object.  We  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  difficulty  of  partitioning  the  revenues  in  these  cases,  and 
administering  tliem  separately,  will  be  found  insuperable.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  would  be  gained 
in  this  respect,  and  still  greater  advantages  for  purposes  hereafter 
to  be  described,  if  the  whole  of  the  charities,  general  as  well  as 
educational,  instead  of  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special 
Commission,  could  be  brought  under  that  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  manner  which  we  shall  suggest  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  our  report. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  in  framing  new  schemes  for  charities, 
and  Parliament  in  passing  schemes  laid  before  it  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  exercise  a  power  of  modifying  the  regulations 
of  founders  for  the  advancement  of  their  main  design.  Such 
a  power  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  endowments  from 
becoming,  by  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances,  obsolete 
and  useless,  or  even  noxious  to  the  interests  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  donors  to  promote.  The  power  of  posthumous 
leo-islation  exercised  by  a  founder  in  framing  statutes  to  be 
observed  after  his  death,  is  one  which  must  in  reason  be  limited 
to  the  period  over  which  human  foresight  may  be  expected  to 
extend.  Without  such  a  limitation,  foundations  would  be  open 
to  the  condemnation  passed  upon  them  by  Turgot  and  other 
economists  as  creations  of  a  vanity  which  imagines  that  it  can 
foresee  the  requirements  of  all  future  ages,  and  of  a  credulity 
which  supposes  that  strangers,  administering  a  founder's  charity 
in  distant  times,  will  carry  out  his  favourite  sj^stem  with  a  zeal 
equal  to  his  own.  By  the  law  of  England,  and  by  the  law  of 
nature,  a  man  is  incapable  of  making  a  perpetual  disposition 
of  his  property.  The  State  suffers  liim  to  exercise  an  indefinite 
power  over  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  his  foundation ;  and  in 
so  doino",  it  is  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  secure  the  interests 
of  future  generations,  which  can  be  done  only  by  retaining  the 
power  of  modifying  the  founder's  regulations,  when  necessary, 
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to  suit  the  requirements  of  succeeding  times.     It  seems,  indeed,       I'^rt  V. 

desirable  in  the  interest  of  charities  in  general,  and  of  educa- 

11       -i^-       •  •      1  •  IT  1  1      1    •  1     1  It  is  desirable 

tional  chanties  m  particular,  that  it  should  be  clearly  laid  down  that  the  prln- 

as  a  principle,  that  the  power  to  create  permanent  institutions  is  cjple^shouM  be 
granted,  and  can  be  granted,  only  on  the  condition  implied,  if  not  do-vm. 
declared,  that  they  be  subject  to  such  modification  as  every 
succeeding  generation  of  men  shall  find  requisite.  This  principle 
has  been  acted  on  ever  since  the  Reformation,  but  it  has  never 
been  distinctly  expressed.  Founders  liave  been  misled,  and  the 
consciences  of  timid  trustees  and  administrators  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  supposition  that,  at  least  for  charitable  purposes, 
proprietorship  is  eternal ;  that  the  land  on  which  its  rights  have 
once  been  exercised  can  never  be  relieved  from  any  of  the  rules 
and  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  on  it ;  that  thenceforth 
it  is  subject,  and  ever  will  be  suLiject,  to  the  will  not  of  the 
living,  but  of  the  dead. 

Neither  schemes  framed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  however,  Schemes 
nor  special  Acts  of  Parliament  are   suited  to  the  requirements  Jourt  of  ^ 

of  educational  institutions.     Education  as  we  have  before   had  Chancery  and 

.  .  ,        ,  .  special  Acts 

occasion  to  observe,  is  a  progressive  and   experimental  subject;  of  Parliament 

and  every  place  of  education  requires  the  powers  of  constant  ^^^^^^^f  ^. 
and  regular  improvement,  and  even  of  experiment,  which  all  provement. 
places  of  education  carried  on  by  private  enterprise  enjoy. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  undoubtedly  been 
very  useful,  but  that  Court  can  interpose  only  in  extreme  cases, 
where,  from  the  failure  or  disregard  of  the  original  object, 
the  great  increase  of  the  income,  or  other  causes,  a  new  appHca- 
tion  of  the  fund,  or  of  part  of  it,  has  become  manifestly  neces- 
sary. Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  though  unlimited  in  their  legal 
scope,  will  in  like  manner  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  evil  is 
extreme.  The  object  should  be  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  cases  of  evil  by  the  regular  action  of  a  competent  and 
vigilant  authority,  specially  bound  to  devote  its  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  sufiiciently  untrammelled  by  local  influences  to  act 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  school. 

Of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector  of  Charities,  Special  defects 
observes,*  that  "  it  is  a  tribunal  quite  unfitted  for  the  admini- (^jjajj^jery^ 
"  stration  of  charities,  and  which  is  only  accidentally  entrusted 
"  with  that  administration  from  its  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  but 
"  having  no  means  of  dealing  with  it  systematically,  having  no 
"  principle  to  guide  it,  Kable  to  be  altered  by  the  views  of  every 

*  Evidence,  3928. 
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"  particular  judge,  and  having  in  fact  no  eyes  or  ears  to  see  or 
"  hear,  except  througli  an  afl&davit/'  This  unfitness  must  of 
course  be  peculiarly  great  in  the  case  of  charities  connected  with 
education,  whicli  require  to  be  regulated  by  an  authority  having 
eyes  and  ears,  not  only  for  such  facts  as  are  capable  of  being  stated 
in  affidavits,  but  for  the  various  influences  which  gradually 
change  the  system  of  education  from  time  to  time.  "  The  question," 
said  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,*  '•'  is  not 
"  what  are  the  qualifications  most  suitable  to  the  rising  generation 
"  of  the  place  where  the  charitable  foundation  subsists,  but 
"  what  are  the  qualifications  intended."  The  Court  cannot  move 
of  itself;  it  requires  to  be  set  in  motion  either  by  the  Attorney- 
General  or  by  private  applicants  ;  the  Charity  Commission  having 
no  power  but  that  of  recommending  the  Attorney-General  to 
proceed,  and  of  encouraging  private  application.  Much,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  existence  in  each  case  of  a  private  person  sufiiciently 
l^ublic  spirited  or  sufficientl}^  litigious  to  come  forward.  More- 
over, though  proceedings  have  been  simplified,  and  though  the 
cases  of  small  charities  are  referred  to  the  County  Courts,  instead 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  legal  expenses,  very  exhausting  to  the 
charity,  may  still  be  incurred. f  It  is,  in  a  word,  most  undesirable 
that  a  school  should  be  dependent  for  improvement  on  a  series  of 
proceedings,  even  though  they  may  be  amicable  proceedings, 
before  a  court  of  law. 

In  cases  where  the  improvements  required  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Charity  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  lay  provisional  schemes  before  Parliament ;  but 
these  schemes  have  been  so  often  defeated  or  suflfered  to  faU  to 
the  ground  from  local  opposition,  and  the  want  of  any  responsible 
minister  to  take  charge  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  almost  abandoned  this- 
method  of  proceeding  in  despair.  "  Our  experience,"  says  Mr.  Erie, 
"  of  the  result  of  proposing  schemes  to  Parliament  has  been  very 
"  disappointing.  We  have  repeatedly  proposed  schemes  to 
"  Parliament  which  have  not  been  discussed,  cr  have  been 
"  rejected  apparently  without  sufficient  examination."  The  only 
scheme  laid  before  Parliament  during  the  last  session  was  one 
relating  to  the  school  and  library  of  Archbishop  Tenison  in 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  Thus  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have,  practically  speaking,  no  effective  power  of  initiation. 


Attorney  General  v.  Wliiteley,  11  Ves.  241.  f  Mr.  Erie's  Evideuce,  3747. 
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There  is  a  disadvantage  also  in  the  division  of  jurisdictions,      PartV. 

the  subject  being  one,    and   the    principles  of    administration,    _  _  \ 

generally  speaking,  the  same.   This  is  the  case  even  as  regards  the  jurisdictions, 

division  of  jurisdiction  over  the  charities,  by  a  line  which  (having  and  uncertainty 

reference  merely  to  the  amount  of  the  income)  is  necessarily  some-  limits. 

what  arbitrarj?-,  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  County 

Courts.  But  between  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  there 

appears  to  be  a  conflict  of  jvirisdiction,  or  at  least  an  uncertainty 

as  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  action.     The  House  of  Commons 

rejected  a  Bill  embodying  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 

in  relation  to  a  charity  at  Newcastle,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 

within  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  effect  the  same 

object ;  though  the  Commissioners  thought  it  beyond  the  power 

of  the  Court  to   effect  all  the  objects  of  the  scheme,  and  were 

confirmed  in  their  judgment  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  itself  in 

a  very  similar  instance.* 

Under  these  circumstances  we  propose  to  aijplv  to  Endowed  Method  of 
„  ,       ,  ,      ,      „   .  .       ,        .  .      improvement 

Schools  permanently  a  method  oi  improvement  similar  m  prm-  proposed. 

ciple  to  that  which  has  been  successfully  employed  for  a  limited 
period  by  the  Legislature  in  adapting  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  time  the  statutes  of  colleges  in  the  Universities.  It  is  a 
method  combining  the  action  of  a  central  authority,  possessing 
effective  powers  of  initiating  useful  changes,  with  that  of  the 
local  administrators  and  of  Parliament.  The  central  authority  Power  to  be 
in  the  C9.se  of  the  Universities  was  a  Parliamentary  Commission  ;  pj-iyy  council, 
in  this  case  we  propose  that  it  shall  be  the  Privy  Council.  That  Necessity  of  a 
the  action  of  a  central  authority  is  necessary  in  this  case  seems  authority 
to  us  past  dispute.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  local  trustees,  called  upon  as  they  are  to  discharge  duties 
unconnected  with  their  private  interest  and  sometimes  onerous, 
from  mere  motives  of  charity  and  public  spirit.  Mr.  Erlef  testifies 
that  within  his  experience  the  interest  shown  by  trustees  generally 
in  the  administration  of  educational  charities  has  much  improved. 
No  doubt  they  have  shared  as  a  body  in  the  increased  regard 
for  education  and  the  increased  sense  of  social  duty  which  began 
to  appear  when  the  attention  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  en- 
grossed up  to  1815  by  a  great  military  struggle,  was  turned  to  its 
domestic  concerns.  But  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Foster,  above  quoted, 
show  that  this  improvement,  apparent  in  districts  where  public 
opinion  is  vigilant  and  strong,  is  not  so  apparent  among  the  local 

*  Mr.  Erie's  Evidence,  3820.  f  Evidence,  3859. 
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Part  V.  trustees  of  remote  and  rural  districts,  where  there  still  prevails 
much  neglect  of  duty  and  some  positive  abuse.  Even  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  great  seaports  the  state  of  things  is  not  satis- 
factory. Local  self-government,  when  pure  and  efficient,  is  no 
doubt  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  action  of  a  central  authority  ; 
but  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  local  self-government  depend  for 
their  continuance  on  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  private  interest, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  public  charities.  Had  the  anti- 
dotes to  apathy  and  corruption  which  have  preserved  the  soundness 
of  other  parts  of  our  local  administration,  been  at  work  in  the 
administration  of  endowments,  there  could  never  have  arisen 
that  mass  of  confusion,  misappropriation,  and  abuse  which  com- 
pelled the  Legislature  to  issue  the  first  Charity  Commission. 
A  central  Even  for  the  purpose  of  administration,  therefore,  a  central 

cially  necessary  authority    possessing    the    power    of    initiation    seems    to   be 

for  the  purpose  requisite;    but   it   is    still   more  necessary   for  the   purpose  of 

of  improve-  ^  ^  ./  i       x 

ment.  improvement.      Supposing  local  trustees  sufficiently  intelligent 

to  see  the  interest  of  the  institution  in  any  proposed  improve- 
ment, they  may  yet  shrink  from  the  difficulty  of  departing 
from  routine,  and  making  an  important  change  when  not  posi- 
tively called  on  to  do  so,  and  still  more  from  the  odium  which 
any  attempt  to  improve  the  application  of  local  charities  almost 
always  entails.  Mr.  Hare*  points  to  the  fear  of  odium 
as  interfering  with  judicious  action  in  the  case  of  charities 
generally.  "  For  instance,"  he  says,  "  I  am  told  that  in  parishes, 
"  or  large  towns  like  Norwich,  and  other  places  where  a 
"  quantity  of  bread  has  been  given  away  in  the  Church  at  a 
"  certain  time  of  the  year,  if  a  young  clergyman  comes  into  the 
"  parish  and  objects  to  it,  and  wishes  to  introduce  an  improve- 
"  ment  or  more  useful  application  of  the  fund,  he  has  his  name 
"  chalked  upon  the  wall  with  '  Who  took  away  the  bread  of  the 
"  '  poor  ? '  "  Local  feeling  would  probably  oppose  any  attempt, 
however  wise,  to  relax  restrictions  confining  charities  to  the 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  would  probably  also 
oppose  any  attempt  to  convert  a  part  of  the  funds  of  a  school 
now  expended  in  clothing  and  feeding  a  small  number  of 
children  to  the  education  of  a  larger  number.  The  vision  of 
local  administrators  is  limited  to  their  own  school ;  it  does  not 
extend  to  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement  for  endowed 
schools  throughout  the  country,  to  any  reciprocal  advantages 
which  under  such  a  scheme  might  be  purchased  by  mutual  con- 

*  Evidence,  3936. 
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cessions,  or  to  anything  like  a  graduated  connexion  of  school  PartV. 
with  school  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  promising  pupils  from  a 
lower  place  of  education  into  a  higher.  The  ordinarj'-  admini- 
stration will  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  local  trustees  :  and 
wlien  a  good  system  has  once  been  instituted,  it  may  be  found 
possible  and  desirable  to  transfer  to  some  local  authority  a 
portion  of  the  powers  which,  vmtil  a  good  system  shall  have  been 
instituted,  we  think  it  necessary  to  vest  in  the  Privy  Council. 

We  propose  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the  power,  Privy  Council 
to  be  exercised  through  the  Education  Committee,  of  framino-,  *°  ^^  ^™: 

°  _  '  o'  powered  to 

from  time  to  time,  regulations  for  the  better  administration  or  frame  regula- 
improvement  of  any  educational  charity,  with  a  view  to  the  Jhem'brfore^^ 
advancement  of  the  founder's  main  design,  and  of  laying  these  ^^^  Trustees, 
regulations  before  the  local  trustees  of  the  charity,  to  whom,  in  wards  brought 


into  Parlia- 
ment. 


case  they  object,  we  would  allow  a  certain  period  for  appeahng 
against  the  scheme.  The  appeals  should  be  heard  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  distinct  from  the  Education  Committee. 
If  the  scheme  is  not  appealed  against,  or  if  it  is  confirmed  on 
appeal,  we  propose  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  Schedule  of  a 
Bill,  .similar  in  form  to  the  Inclosure  Acts,  to  be  brought  into 
Parliament  by  the  responsible  minister  of  the  department. 

These  powers  will  supersede  the  administrative  functions  of  The  judicial 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  regard  to  educational  charities,  as  well  c^u^  of^^^^ 
as  those  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.     The  judicial  powers  of  Chancery  to 
the  Court,  in  regard  to  the  charities,  and  the  corresponding  func-  paired, 
tions  of  the  Attorney-General,  will  remain  unimpaired.     A  part 
of  the  administrative  power  of  the  Court  has  already  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  in 
certain  cases  to  make  orders  which  were  formerly  made  by  Courts 
of  Equity. 

We   do   not  propose  that  the  powers  of  amendment  should  Powers  not  to 
extend  to  the  regulations  of  any  foundation  during  the  lifetime  foundation^"^ 
of  the  founder,  or  (except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  during  the  life- 
trustees)  within  twenty-one  j^ears  after  his  decease.     Nor  do  we  founder,  or 
propose  that  they  should  extend  to  the  alteration  of  any  rules '^i*^''^-^  y^^^^ 

'-   ^  '■  *'  .    .  .       *'  after,  nor  to 

laid  down  by  the  founder  as  to  the  religious  denomination  of  religious  regu- 
trustees,  or  teachers,  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  religious  in-  ^^l  ^V" 
struction  to  be  given  in  the  school. 

We  would  place  no  other  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  the  Objects  indi- 
amending  power.      We   will  mention  the  principal  objects  for  ^^^f  ^^^  *^^   . 
which  it  appears  to  us  it  might  be  usefully  employed,  rather  the  amending 
with  a  view  to  indicating  the  line  of  action  than  to  confining  it.  P"^^'"* 
We  have  pointed  out,  as  we  think,  the  best  hands  to  which  the 
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Part  V. 


Instruction  to 
be  adapted  to 
the  require- 
ments of  the 
class  to  whom 
it  ought  to  be 
given. 


Grammar 
Schools. 


The  Act  3  &  4 
Vict,  concern- 
ing Grammar 
Schools.     Li- 
mited operation 
of  that  Act. 


duty  of  keeping  the  endowed  schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency  can 
be  consigned.  In  performing  that  duty,  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Trustees  will  be  guided  by  a  variety  of  local  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  embrace,  and  of  future  circumstances  which  we 
cannot  foresee. 

(1.)  The  first  object  will  be  to  secure  that  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  given  in  each  school  shall  be  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  class  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  given ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  abolish  what  has  become  obsolete,  and  to  introduce, 
from  time  to  time,  what  experience  may  recommend.  We  have 
quoted  Miss  Carpenter's  just  remark  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
endowed  schools  to  rise  in  the  class  taking  advantage  of  them  till 
they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  they  originally 
belonged.  "We  have  pointed  out  one  source  of  this  misappropria- 
tion in  the  historical  error  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  grammar,"  which  has  led  to  the  con- 
version of  free  schools  into  exclusive  places  of  classical  education. 
The  correction  of  this  error,  when  it  has  been  so  long  established, 
would  endano-er  the  existence  of  some  eminent  classical  schools. 
Its  further  progress  may,  however,  be  arrested  ;  and  in  the  cases 
(and  we  believe  they  are  numerous)  where  a  "  grammar  school  " 
is  not  in  request  as  a  place  of  classical  education,  the  require- 
ment of  classical  instruction  and  the  classical  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  school  may  be 
devoted  to  a  more  general  kind  of  education. 

The  expediency  of  this  has  indeed  been  already  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Legislature;  and  the  Act  for  "improving  the 
"  condition  and  extending  the  benefit  of  grammar  schools " 
(3  &  4  Vict.  c.  77.)  empowered  Courts  of  Equity,  in  framing  new 
schemes  for  endowed  schools,  to  extend  the  system  of  education 
beyond  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  a  provision  which  would 
have  been  most  useful  had  the  powers  been  vested  in  an  authority 
competent  and  bound  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  but 
which,  as  the  powers  are  vested  in  an  authority  requiring  to  be 
set  in  motion  from  without,  has  produced  a  very  limited  efiect. 
The  Act  unfortunately  recognized  the  erroneous  legal  decisions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  grammar  school,"  and  according  to 
Mr.  Fearon  (p.  70),  "  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  de- 
"  cisions  a  large  number  of  schools  which  there  is  reason  to 
"  believe  would  otherwise  have  been  open  to  extension."  The 
power  of  omitting  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  principal  subject  of 
instruction,  and  altering  the  qualification  of  the  master  accord- 
in  o-ly,  is  moreover  limited  by  the  Act  to  cases  where  the  revenue 
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is  insufficient  for  a  classical  school ;  a  limitation  evidently  based       Part  V, 

on  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  proper  object  of  the  foun-         

dation  is  classical  education,  and  calculated  greatly  to  interfere 
with  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Act.  Another  defect  in  the 
Act  is,  that  masters,  even  appointed  after  the  Act,  have  an  abso- 
lute veto  on  all  extension  of  the  instruction,  unless  proceedings 
for  that  purpose  be  commenced  within  six  months  after  their 
appointment.  Mr.  Fearon  mentions  instances  in  which  this  veto 
has  prohibited  all  improvement.  He  tells  us  of  a  case  in  which 
the  master  refusing  to  teach  anything  but  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
no  scholar  appearing,  the  school  is  closed  and  becoming  ruined, 
and  another  in  which  all  that  the  Court  could  do  was  to  approve 
of  a  scheme,  with  liberty  to  the  master  to  accept  it  if  he  should 
think  fit  so  to  do.  He  has  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  of 
remedial  measures  of  a  more  effectual  kind.  Mr.  Cumin*  has  also  Instances  of 
collected  some  strong  instances  of  the  waste  of  power  in  "  grammar  ^^Qrainmar^'* 
schools  "  in  which  the  system  of  education  has  not  been  extended.  Schools  in 
He  has  selected  these  instances  from  the  manusci'ipt  records  of  tem  of  educa- 

special  investigations  conducted  on  the  spot  by  the  Charity  Com-  *^°°  ^^^  °°f  , 
^  _     _  ="  ,  onen  extended, 

mission,  now  preserved  in  that  office.     We  extract  them  from 

his  Report,  as  illustrations  of  a  general  fact  which  we  believe  to 

be  past  dispute,   and  not  as  imputations  on  the  conduct  of  the 

trustees  or  schoolmasters  of  particular  foundations,  who  are  not 

answerable  for  the  deficiencies  of  a  system  sanctioned  by  the  law. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  inspections,  on  the  records  of 

which  Mr.   Cumin's  accounts  are  mainly  based,  are  of  various 

dates,  ranging  over  the  last  six  years  : 

Midhnrst— At  Midhurst,  with  an  income  of  301.,  the  school  was 
held  until  the  present  year  by  a  master  who  claimed  to  hold  it  as  a 
grammar  school,  where  he  was  required  to  teach  only  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  actually  had  no  scholars  at  all.  At  the  same  time  I  find  that  in 
this  very  town  the  national  school  received  in  1855,  170/.  from  the 
Pai'liamentary  grant. 

Warrington. — At  Warrington,  the  population  of  Avhich  is  23,651, 
there  is  a  free  grammar  school,  the  income  of  which  is  484/.  In  1858, 
the  boys  educated  were  35  ;  hut  of  these  there  was  only  one  hoy  in  the 
first  and  second  class.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Charity  In- 
spector the  master  is  discouraged,  and  he  adds  that  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  almost  all  manufacturing  towns  which  he  had  examined,  a  school 
providing  a  commercial  education  Avhich  should  embrace  Latin,  and 
nothing  higher,  would  be  likely  to  succeed  better.  At  Warrington  it 
appears  that  Parliament  has  contributed  largely  to  no  fewer  than  four 
schools.  The  particulars  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Education. 


*  Report  on  Educatiooal  Charities,  pp,  294,  295,  29C,  297. 
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Pakt  V.  Milton  Abbas. — At  Milton  Abbas  in  Dorsetshire,  the  income  of  the 

free  grammar  school  amounts  to  199/.  10*.     The  site  of  the  school  was 

removed  to  Blandford,  several  miles,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  w^hich, 
I  un;lerstand,  was  promoted  by  Lord  Milton.  At  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  there  were  58  private  pupils  in  the  school,  but  no  scholars  on 
the  foundation,  which  therefore  appears  to  be  useless.  The  boarder.s 
pay  40/.  The  foundation  boys,  when  there  are  any,  pay  nothing  for 
education,  but  25/.  on  other  accounts. 

Plympton. — At  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  there  is  a  grammar  school, 
the  income  of  which  is  220/.;  but  there  is  frequently  only  a  single 
pupil.  According  to  the  Inspector's  report,  the  trustees,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  desire  a  commercial  edu- 
cation ;  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  the  national  school  at  Plympton  receives  aid  from  Govern- 
ment. 

Wotton-under-Edge. — At  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  a  free  grammar  school,  the  income  of  which  is  536/.  11*.  9c?. 
There  are  10  foundation  boys,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  6/.  Their 
gowns  and  caps  cost  15/.  a  year.  The  boys  are  nominated,  but  the 
applications  do  not  exceed  the  vacancies.  It  appears  that  the  sum 
spent  on  rates,  taxes,  commission  for  collecting  rents,  keeping  accounts, 
et  ccetera,  amounted  in  one  year  to  79/.  18*.  \\\d.  Out  of  the  six 
trustees  one  is  the  master  himself,  two  are  absentees,  one  is  dead  ;  so 
that  only  two  are  possibly  efficient.  The  master  is  incumbent  of  a 
parish  of  4,000  or  5,000  souls,  and  takes  private  pupils.  At  the  same 
time  this  parish  also  is  receiving  money  from  the  Education  grant. 

Hingham. — At  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  there  is  a  free  school,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  210/.  At  the  time  of  the  Inspector's  inquiry  there 
were  30  boys  in  the  lower  school.  There  was  also  an  upper  school,  but 
only  eight  foundation  boys,  the  late  master  having  had  42  boarders.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  sort  of  education  supplied  by  the  upper  school 
was  not  wanted.  In  Hingham  the  national  school  receives  both  aid 
from  the  Government  and  considerable  pecuniary  support  from  the 
rector.  There  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  a  girls'  or  infants'  school, 
though  it  may  be  mentioned  that  35/.  is  distributed  yearly  in  bread. 
Part  of  this,  if  applied  to  education — a  plan  Avhich  many  persons  in  the 
parish  seemed  to  approve  of — and  the  better  administration  of  the  free 
school,  Avould  amply  supply  the  educational  wants  of  Hingham. 

Coventry. — The  city  of  Coventry  is,  to  use  a  legal  expression,  "  a 
leading  case  "  on  the  question  of  charities.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  special  inquiry  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberation  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  their  third  Report.  I  shall, 
therefore  content  myself  with  some  general  observations.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  administration  of  the  Coventry  charities  illustrates 
not  only  the  point  immediately  under  discussion,  but  several  others 
which  will  hereafter  be  discussed  in  detail. 

In  that  city  the  endowed  schools  are  numerous.  According  to  the 
Digest  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Reports,  they  are  as  follows  : — 

A  Free  Grammar  vSchool  with  an  annual  income  then  of    -  1,070 

Bablacke's  Boys'  Hospital  -----  890 

Cow-lane  Charity  School    -----  400 

Southern  and  Ci-aner's  Charity  School        -             -             -  89 

Bayly's  School        -             -             -             -             -             -  153 

Fairfair's  School     ------  72 

Bluecoat  School  for  girls    -             -             -            -  134 

£2,808 
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These  revenues  have  now  considerably  increased.     According  to  the       Part  V. 

Report  of  the  Charity  Inspector,  the  income  ot  Bablacke  Hospital  was         

1,660/.  instead  of  890/.,  and  the  result  is  that  52  boys  are  educated. 

Besides  these  educational  endowments  there  is  a  loan  charity,  the 
mere  accumulation  of  which  amounts  to  some  22,000/.,  and  another 
charity  distributed  in  doles  of  money  amounting  to  1,100/.  a  year. 

With  such  funds  it  is  obvious  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  education  to  the  citizens  without  extraneous  aid.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  precise  number  of  boys  and  girls  educated  by 
all,  but  with  respect  to  some  I  have.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  chil- 
dx"en  are  clothed  and  maintained  as  well  as  educated,  and  it  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  the  number  in  all  of  them  does  not  exceed  350. 

The  free  grammar  school  was  in  1852  divided  into  two  schools,  an 
upper  or  classical,  and  a  lower  or  commercial  school.  But  the  masters 
of  both  do  parochial  duty.  In  fact,  about  a  century  ago,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  mastership  of  the  gi-ammar  school  was  joined  with 
the  rectory  ;  but  the  two  duties  are  incompatible.  The  separating 
the  school  into  an  upper  and  lower  was  something,  but  still  the 
change  was  not  successful.  The  Charity  Inspector  reports  that  in 
1852  the  free  boys  in  the  upper  school  numbered  22,  the  non-free 
boys  4.  In  this  upper  school  the  course  of  education  is  the  same  as  at 
Rugby  ;  but  then,  whilst  the  class  from  which  free  boys  are  recruited 
does  not  want  so  high  a  style  of  education,  the  non-free  boys,  besides 
being  charged  too  much,  are  required  to  associate  with  an  inferior  class, 
to  which  their  parents  object.  The  upper  school  therefore  is  com- 
paratively useless, 

.Again  in  the  lower  or  commercial  school,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 100  or  120  boys,  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  inquiry 
only  80.  Out  of  a  population  of  36,000,  the  attendance  of  only  100 
boys  speaks  for  itself.  But  the  disproportion  becomes  still  more 
enormous  when  we  find  that  in  Coventry  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
schools  receiving  large  sums  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  the  details 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council. 

*  *  *  * 

Warioick. — As  it  is  at  Coventry  so  it  is  at  Warwick.  In  1851  the 
population  was  10,973,  consisting  of  profestional  men,  tradespeople, 
artificers,  and  workmen.  According  to  Mr.  Heath,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Charities,  1,000/.  might  be  obtained  for  education  out  of  those  not 
directly  founded  for  that  purpose,  and  according  to  the  Inspector  the 
funds  for  education  are  ample.  In  fact,  he  says,  that  of  personalty 
there  is  a  sum  of  12,369/.,  besides  an  annual  income  of  1,594/.  derived 
from  realty,  which  might  be  applied  to  education.  Add  to  these  funds 
217/.  7s.  5d.  for  exhibitions,  and  269/.  13*.  Id.  for  apprenticeship.  But 
the  King's  school,  which  I  observe  was  declared  to  be  inefficient  at  the 
time  of  the  former  inquiry,  for  there  were  then  only  tliree  foundation 
boys  and  two  pay  scholars,  is  inefficient  still.  Shortly  before  the  in- 
spector's visit  there  had  been  only  three  or  four  boys  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  100  in  the  commercial  school.  The  truth  is,  that  the  educa- 
tion supplied  is  not  the  education  wanted.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  stated 
that  during  10  years  not  a  single  son  of  a  tradesman  or  professional 
man  has  expressed  a  desire  to  proceed  to  the  University  ;  and  the 
exhibitions,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  four  to  confer,  are  never  full. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  Coventry.  But  whilst  these  large  funds 
devoted  to  education  are  comparatively  wasted,  at  least  three  parochial 
schools  in  Warwick  receive  contributions  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant. 

H  H  2 
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Part  V.  Ludloio. — Acain,   at  ^udlow  Grammar  School,  Avitli  an  income   of 

540/.,  the  exhibitions  to  the  University  are  in  abeyance,  and  the  boys 

number  50. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  state  of  some  of  the  grammar 
schools,  as  disclosed  in  the  Digest  of  the  late  Commissioners.  Various 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  these  results,  but  probably  the  chief 
was  that  the  education  supplied  was  not  the  education  Avanted.  At 
Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  there  was  a  free  grammar  school,  with 
an  income  of  the  value  of  467/.  7*.,  the  result  of  which  was  six  boys 
learning  grammar.  I  am  told  that  for  many  years  there  was  no 
scholar.  The  master,  says  my  informant,  Avhora  I  remember  to  have 
heard  of,  lived  as  a  lauded  gentleman  on  his  own  estate.  At  Stratford- 
on-Avon  the  income  of  the  school  was  130/.;  the  result  was  15  free 
scholars.  At  Mancetter,  in  the  same  county,  the  income  of  the 
grammar  school  was  288/.  lis.  Id.  without  any  scholar.  This,  how- 
ever, arose  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  mastei-.  At  Coleshill,  in  the 
same  county,  there  was  a  grammar  school  with  an  income  of  175/.,  in 
which  the  head  master  taught  five  boys  the  classics  fi-ee.  At  Thet- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Norlblk,  there  was  a  grammar  school  Avith  an 
income  of  258/.  a  year,  the  result  of  Avhich  Avas  that  the  number  of 
foundation  boys  Avas  never  kept  up  to  eight.  At  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  one  of  this  description  Avas  being  taught  by  the  head  master, 
Avho  had  also  seven  boarders.  At  Little  Walsingham  the  income  of 
the  school  AA'as  110/.  Avithout  a  single  sciiolar,  because  no  one  Avanted  to 
learn  Latin.  In  Northamptonshire  there  Avas  a  grammar  school  at 
DaA'cntry,  the  income  of  Avhich  AA^as  77/.  9*.  Qd.  The  instruction  Avas 
in  the  learned  languages  only,  but  there  Avas  no  application  for  any 
such  instruction,  and  no  fi-ee  scholars  attending.  At  Guilsborough,  in 
the  same  county,  the  income  Avas  80/.,  but  no  boys  were  being  educated 
as  free  scholars,  "  there  being  no  demand  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  neighbourhood  for  grammatical  learning." 

AdA-antflges  Mr.  Cumin*  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  adapting 

adapting  the      the  education  given  in  grammar  schools  to  the  requirements  of 
education  given  ^]-,g  neighbourhood  at  the  present  time  : 

in  Grammar  *=  ^ 

!,f„,'i°,  '^^„.f        Cromer. — In  order  to  show  the  advantage  AA'hich  may  result  by  sup- 
requirements  ,.  .  1-11-  T  •  1 

of  the  present     Pv^"?  such  education  as  the  inhabitants  want,  1  mention  these  cases. 

time.  At  Cromer   there  is    a  free    grammar    school,  the   master   of  Avhich 

Avas  to  be  "  skilful  in  grammar.''  The  endoAvment  is  only  10/.,  but  it 
is  made  up  to  25/.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  wei'e  76  scholars 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  For  many  years  before  the 
change  there  had  been  no  application  for  classical  education. 

Audi  em. — The  case  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Audlem, 
Cheshire,  Avhich  A\^as  founded  in  1642,  is  so  singular  that  I  shall  giA'e 
it  in  detail.  The  master,  besides  the  school  and  dAvelling-house,  has 
20/.  a  year.  The  facts  connected  Avitli  this  scliool  proAe  not  only  that 
a  good  master  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  that  the  prosperity  or 
decay  of  a  school  depends  greatly  upon  Avhether  the  educational  wants 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  regarded  or  ignored. 

In  1796  the  brother  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford  Avas  master,  and  the 
iiuinVjer  of  boarders  Avas  considerable,  some  of  them  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men of  the  county.  Besides,  the  school  Avas  open  to  all  classes,  and 
all  Avere  taught  in  the  same  room.  There  Avas  then  no  other  school  in 
Audlem. 
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1800 — 1829  there  was  another  master  who  still  had  boarders,  but  the       Part  V. 
school  declined.  — — 

1829 — 1836  the  free  boys  continue  to  diminish  in  number. 

1836 — 1839  an  Irishman  of  "dissipated  habits  and  in  embarrassed 
"  circumstances  succeeded."  In  his  time  there  were  some  boarders,  14 
free  scholars,  and  15  or  16  at  half  a  guinea  a  quarter. 

1839 — 1841  the  next  master  had  no  boarders.  The  day  boys  who 
paid  Avere  so  few  that  he  could  not  make  a  living.  There  were  9  or  10 
in  the  Latin  class  ;  about  20  or  30  gentlemen's  sons,  and  10  or  12  free 
boys. 

1842 — 1850  there  was  a  slight  improvement. 

1850 — 1853  the  master  had  6  or  7  boarders  ;  about  22  boys  includ- 
ing boarders  in  1850,  but  the  attendance  had  diminished  in  1853. 

1853 — 1856  the  next  master  brought  two  boarders,  and  he  had  about 
3  or  4  others,  but  at  last  he  had  none. 

1856  there  was  an  entire  change.  A  certificated  master  Avas 
appointed. 

The  clergyman  states  that,  when  he  entered  the  parish,  he  found  it 
destitute  of  all  means  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  the 
small  tradesmen,  and  small  farmers.  The  existence  of  the  endowed 
school  prevented  the  establishment  of  an  independent  National  school. 
The  effect  of  the  alteration  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars 
to  75  boys  on  the  books,  consisting  of  all  classes  in  the  parish,  from  the 
Avealthier  farmers  down  to  the  smaller  cottagers.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are  reading,  spelling,  English  composition,  writing,  arith- 
metic, mensuration,  geography,  sacred  history,  and  general  information. 
The  cottagers'  children  are  taught  chiefly  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  all  equally  receive  religious  instruction. 

It  seems  that  some  complaints  were  made  to  the  Inspector  of  Cha- 
rities, that  the  master  could  not  teach  Latin,  but  having  promised  that 
he  should  qualify  himself  to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  he  is  to  remain 
for  the  pi'esent,  and  the  complainants  are  satisfied. 

Here  then  is  an  endowment  of  no  great  amount,  sufficient,  neverthe- 
less, when  fairly  used,  to  furnish  considerable  assistance  to  education. 
Moreover,  this  2;reat  advantasre  has  been  gained,  of  mixing  the  children 
of  the  small  farmers  and  the  small  tradesmen  with  those  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  labourer  in  a  common  school-room. 

Bafh. — At  Bath,  there  is  a  free  grammar  school,  the  history  of 
Avhich  during  the  last  few  years  illustrates  the  importance  of  charging 
fees,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  providing  such  an  education  as  the 
population  requires.  When  the  scheme  Avas  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  trustees  proposed  that  a  fee  of  two  or  four  guineas  a 
year  should  be  charged.  This  the  Court  refused.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  low  class  of  boys  vras  introduced  into  the  school  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  municipal  trustees,  although  it  is  asserted  that  even  their 
parents  could  certainly  afford  to  pay  10*.  or  15s.  a  quarter.  Thus  the 
tone  of  the  school  was  lowered,  and  considerable  pecuniary  resources 
Avere  sacrificed.  But  this  Avas  not  the  only  mistake.  The  late  master, 
an  eminent  scholar,  desired  to  make  it  a  first-rate  grammar  school,  and 
sunk  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  improvements.  But  the  free  boys 
prevented  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes  coming,  and,  in  fact,  the  school 
Avas  a  failure.  The  system  has  now  been  changed.  A  good  English 
education,  including  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  draAving,  is 
supplied.  All  the  boys  are  required  to  learn  Latin  ;  but  those  who  do 
not  learn  Greek  are  in  nowise  hindered  thereby  from  moving  up.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  necessity  of  leaniing  Latin  is  maintained 
both  at  Bath  and  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  not  so  much,  I  believe, 
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Part  V.       for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  boys  that  language,  but  rather  for  the 

purpose  of  excluding  those  who  do  not  really  mean  to  learn  at  all.     It 

is  in  fjict  a  test  of  the  desire  to  be  instructed.  But  to  return  to  the 
effect  of  the  new  system — it  appears  that  whereas  in  the  half  year 
ending  Christmas  1858,  the  numbers  were  only  65,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1860,  they  were  103. 

In  some  cases  In  some  cases  the  increased  value  of  the  property  will  permit 
bl^Sed  be-  ^  partition  of  the  fund  between  different  grades  of  education. 
tween  different  King  Edward's  school,  at  Birmingham,  as  re-organized  under  an 
cadon.  °  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1831,  and  two  subsequent  Acts, 

affords  an  admirable  instance  of  classical,  English  or  middle,  and 
elementary  schools,  supported  by  the  same  foundation,  and  placed 
under  the  same  general  government,  to  the  great  benefit,  probably, 
of  the  lower  departments,  which  thus  come  under  the  super\dsion 
of  a  head  master,  who  is  sure,  if  well  chosen,  to  be  a  superior  and 
liberal-minded  man.*     The  free  schools  at  Loughborough,  as  re- 
organized under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  another 
successful  instance  of  classical,  English,  and  elementary  schools, 
supported  by  the  same  foundation. 
In  such  cases  a      In  such  cases  a  drafting  system  should  be  instituted,  for  the 
to  be  instituted  purpose  of  raising  the  most  promising  pupils  from  the  elementary 
for  the  purpose  ^q  ^|-^g  English,  and  from  the'  English  to  the  classical  school.     If 

of  raising  pupils  ^i,.i  •  «  i  ^  ^    • 

from  the  lower  the  amount  of  the  fund  permits,  a  part  of  it  may  be  employed  in 
d°  ^artnu'nls  providing  small  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  middle  and  classical 
parts  of  the  school,  by  pupils  advanced  from  the  lower  depart- 
ment. In  King  Edward's  school  at  Birmingham  the  head  master 
is  authorized  by  the  governors  to  promote  to  the  grammar 
school,  without  a  new  nomination,  a  limited  number  of  boys  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  same  way  to  transfer  promising  boys  from  the  English  to  the 
classical  school.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  school  is  a  free  boarding 
school,  the  places  on  its  foundation  may  be  made  prizes  for  industry 
and  good  conduct  for  the  boys  in  the  lower  department.  In 
Christ's  Hospital,  at  Ipswich,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of  Mr. 
Hare's  report,  already  quoted,  the  free  boarding  school,  under  the 
improved  system,  is  filled  by  the  most  deserving  boys  drafted 
from  the  day  school,  which  is  no  longer  free.  A  way  will  be  thus 
A  connexion  made  for  merit  to  rise.  Nor  can  the  establishment  of  such  a  con- 
cstabiished  be-  nexion  between  the  schools  of  different  classes  fail  in  some  degree 


*  A  full  account  of  King  Edward's  school  at  Birmingham,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gifford,  the  head  master,  is  appended  to  this  part  of 
our  Report.  We  refer  to  it  as  a  good  general  type  of  combined  schools  with  a  draft- 
ing system.  There  are  points  of  detail,  such  as  the  provision  of  an  entirely  gratuitous 
education  to  the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  which  are  more  open  to 
question. 
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to  soften  the  sharp  lines  of  educational  and  social  demarcation,  tveen  the  places 
In  a  society  constituted  like  that  of  the  United  States,  aU  classes  Se*irntci2seT. 
may  resort  to  the  common  school.  In  a  society  constituted  like 
that  of  England,  the  places  of  education  for  different  classes 
must  be  distinct ;  but  they  need  not  be  unconnected  in  towns 
"where  it  is  possible  to  effect  the  arrangement  here  suggested, 
either  by  extending  to  all  classes  the  benefits  of  the  same  educa- 
tional charity,  or  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  unnecessary   to   impress   upon   those   who   are  conver-  Inflexible  rules 
sant   with    the  subject  of  education,  the  propriety  of  avoiding  *eniin^*^f^t^'^  "^ 
inflexible  rules  in  settling  any  future  schemes  of  instruction,  and  schemes  of 
of  leaving  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster  as  free  as  possible  within  ^'^^*'''^^'^°°- 
the   range   of  subjects   appropriate   to   the   particular   class    of 
school. 

(2.)  We  think  that  the  guarantees  which  we  have  suggested  for  The  Privy 

purity  of  election  in  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters,  and  for  ^o^^^^^^  to 

.  .         .  frame  regula- 

their  removal  under  certain  circumstances,   should   be  at  once  tions  as  to  the 

enjoined  by  law  ;  but  on  the  Privy  Council  wiU  devolve  the  ^'aslert^''  °^ 
supplementary  duty  of  framing  regulations  as  to  the  class  of  cer- 
tificate to  be  required  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  each  school, 
according  to  the  kind  of  instruction  given. 

(3.)  An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  endowments  The  distribu- 
is  another  object  to  which  we  think  the  amending  power  should  ^^^  f  h™'. 
extend.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  a  passage  of  his  evidence  ments  to  be 
already  quoted,  says  :  "  Where  it  (the  endowment)  provides  a 
"  salary  just  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  gra- 
"  tuitous  instruction  for  the  scholars,  I  believe  it  must  prevent 
"  the  possibility  of  a  good  school."  Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector  of 
charities,  has  made  some  remarks  to  the  same  efiect.  In  such 
cases  it  will  obviously  be  advisable  to  redistribute  the  income, 
reducing  the  master's  salary  so  as  to  make  him  more  dependent 
upon  fees,  and  giving  to  a  larger  number  of  scholars  an  education 
better  than  they  could  provide  for  themselves,  but  still  partly 
supported  by  their  own  contributions,  instead  of  giving  to  a  few  a 
gratuitous  education,  which  experience  has  condemned.  It  might, 
perhaps, be  also  desirable  to  apply  apart  of  the  income  to  the  pro- 
viding of  proper  teaching  apparatus,  in  which  many  of  the  endowed 
schools  appear  to  be  miserably  deficient.  The  institution  of 
prizes  for  the  scholars  might  be  another  useful  object.  In  some 
cases,  probably,  the  amount  of  the  endowment  would  permit  the 
foundation  of  exhibitions  to  be  competed  for  in  the  school,  and 
held  either  as  means  of  support  at  a  higher  place  of  education,  or 
as  an  assistance  in  the  commencement  of  a  trade.     All  these  are 
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leefitimate  aids  to  a  master,  Avhose  income,  wben  lie  is  thus 
aided,  should  be  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  depend  on  his 
success. 

(4.)  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  power  should  extend 
to  the  employment  of  a  part  of  the  capital  fund  of  the  charity  in 
the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  school  premises,  which, 
as  our  evidence  proves,  are  often  in  a  miserable  state.  For  this 
purpose  we  think  the  Piivy  Council  might  be  safely  empowered 
to  direct  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  a  portion  of  tlie  landed  estate 
of  any  endowed  school,  for  a  purpose  which,  in  the  cases  referred 
to,  will  obviously  be  the  best  investment  of  the  fund, 

(5.)  Among  the  cases  in  which  a  redistribution  of  the 
revenues  seems  worthy  of  consideration,  are  those  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  an  elementary  school  resorted 
to  only  by  children  whose  parents  are  resident  on  the  spot  is 
expended,  not  in  educating  the  scholars,  but  in  maintaining  or 
clothing  them.  Mr.  Cumin*  has  furnished  us  with  some 
instances  of  questionable  expenditure  of  this  kind.  They  are 
derived  from  the  same  official  source  as  his  instances  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  Grammar  Schools,  and  we  quote  them  with  the  same 
qualification.  In  reading  the  extract  from  his  report  which 
follows,  and  estimating  the  educational  results  of  charity  schools 
which  it  exhibits,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct 
annual  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  a  school  under  the  present 
Government  system  is  between  28s.  and  30s.  a  year.f 

WorralVs  School. — This  scliool  is  situate  in  Cherrytree-alley,  Baltic- 
street,  and  was  founded  in  1689.  The  total  annual  income  is  443/.  4*., 
and  the  master  is  said  to  be  competent.  The  number  of  boys  educated 
and  clothed  is  50.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing, 
and  geography.  The  boys  seem  to  be  admitted  as  probationers,  and 
then  by  the  election  of  the  trustees.  The  freedom  is  to  poor  boys  born 
in  the  lordship  of  the  parisli  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  The  master  has 
100/.  ;  the  clothing  costs  100/.  ;  after  other  expenses  there  is  a  surplus 
of  1 90/.  a  year.  The  costume  is  absurd  ;  the  coat  is  still  red.  The 
orange  breeches,  shoes,  and  hose  of  orange — a  dress  Avhich  procured 
the  boys  the  soubriquet  of  "yellow  hammers" — have  been  discontinued. 
Almost  the  only  individual  who  considers  the  maintenance  of  this 
peculiarity  important  is  the  rector.  According  to  the  Charity 
Inspectoi"'s  Report,  he  thinks  that  any  objection  to  this  dress  is  over- 
weighed  "  by  its  picturesque  ap})earance  in  cluirch,  and  by  the  fact 
"  tliat  it  is  a  visible  commemoration  of  a  great  event  in  national 
"  history."  On  the  other  hand,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
*•  the  dress  is  obtrusive,  that  its  adoption  does  violence  to  the  feelings 


*  Keport  on  Educational  Charities,  pp.  286,  287. 

t  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1859-60,  p.  17, 
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"  of  the  boys  and  their  parents,  and  is  only  forced  upon  them  by       Part  V. 

"  necessity,  that  it  exposes  the   boys  to  the  unnecessary  humiliation  of         

"  insult  and  ridicule,  that  it  injures  their  sense  of  self-respect,  and  that 
"  it  is  therefore  not  morally  beneficial,  but  rather  the  reverse."  Again 
the  school-room  is  very  confined,  and  cannot  contain  a  large  number  of 
children.  "  I  am  told  also,"  says  jNIr.  Hare,  who  inspected  it,  "  that  it 
"  is  so  near  to  the  dwellings  of  disreputable  persons  that  disgusting 
"  language  is  frequently  heard  through  the  party-wall  which  divides 
*'  the  school  from  the  next  house." 

K  there  were  no  want  of  educational  funds  these  educational  eccen- 
tricities might  be  pardonable.  But  the  population  of  the  three  districts 
of  St.  Luke's  amounted  in  1851  to  about  60,000.  The  incumbents  of 
the  district  churches  within  the  parish  are  without  the  pecuniary  means 
ctifectively  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ignorance  and  vice.  They  are 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  private  benevolence  of  strangers  to 
the  parish,  and  to  the  Parliamentary  grant.  At  the  same  time,  in  this 
very  parish  there  is  not  only  an  actual  surplus  of  money  given  specially 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  lying  absolutely  idle,  but  the  portion  o^f 
the  funds  employed  in  education  is  clogged  Avith  absurd  conditions. 
No  boy  can  take  advantage  of  the  school  without  making  himself 
ridiculous,  and  even  if  he  brave  the  ridicule,  his  ears  are  contaminated 
during  school  hours  by  ribaldry  and  obscenity. 

I  myself  visited  this  school,  and  I  found  it  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  schools,  which  have  been  built  at  a  great 
expense  by  money  supplied  in  large  measure  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  notwithstanding  local  means,  which  ought  to  have  been  ample. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  appeared  that  the  children  who  were  clothed  and 
educated  gratuitously  were  the  children  of  persons  earning  from  11. 
to  30s.  a  week,  and  that  most  of  them  had  in  ftict  attended  the  St. 
Thomas  Charterhouse  schools,  aud  had  paid  4d.  or  6d.  a  week  for 
schooling.  It  seems  strange  jiolicy  to  withdraw  children  from  excellent 
schools  towards  which  they  contribute,  and  to  employ  a  valuable  en- 
dowment in  giving  these  very  children  a  free  education  in  a  bad 
building  and  an  absurd  costume. 

Gre?/  Coat  or  Parochial  School. — Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Grey 
Coat  or  Parochial  School  in  the  same  parish,  which  was  founded  in 
the  year  1698. 

The  income  seems  to  be  650^.  or  700/.  a  year,  of  which  200/.  are 
annual  subscriptions.  Tliere  are  100  boys  and  100  girls,  exclusive  of 
those  on  Fuller's  foundation. 

They  are  clothed  and  educated,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  anything  about  clothing  in  the  original  deed.  The  master  has  100/. 
a  year  ;  the  mistress  o5l.  The  boys  and  girls  are  nominated  by  life 
governors  and  subscribers.  The  clothing  costs  25s.  for  each  child  ;  the 
whole  sum  being  262/.  Is.  Zd. 

A  sum  of  36/.  is  paid  for  an  anniversary  dinner  for  schools. 

The  Inspector  of  Charities  says  :  "  I  have  had  some  conversation 
"  Avith  the  treasurer  and  others,  being  active  trustees  of  the  charity, 
"  and  they  are  sensible  that  much  more  good  might  be  efiected  by  this 
"  school  and  the  other  endowed  schools  if  there  could  be  a  combination 
"  of  the  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  this  benefit  over 
"  the  whole  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  parish,  either  in  the  shape 
"  of  exhibitions  or  prizes  or  otherwise,  as  may  after  sufficient  con- 
'*  sideration  be  determined  upon." 
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Part  Y.  Fuller's  Charity. — To  this  I  may  add  the  case  of  Fuller's  charityj 

-  in   the  same   parish.     The  trusts  of  this  charity  are  for  the  use  of  the 

children  of  the  lordship  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate 
(now  St.  Luke's  parish),  which  then  were  or  thereafter  should  be 
brought  up  and  educated  in  one  of  the  public  charity  schools  in  the 
lordship  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  "in  such  manner 
"  as  the  executors  of  the  founder  should  direct  or  appoint."  In  the 
year  1854,  when  Mr,  Hare,  the  Inspector,  made  his  report,  from  which 
I  have  derived  these  facts,  the  net  income  of  this  charity  was 
112/.  12y.  8c?.,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  24  boys  were  taught  at 
the  parochial  school,  ^\\\iq\\  has  just  been  described.  The  books  and 
stationery  cost  lOZ.  5s.,  the  clothing  of  the  boys  costs  53/.  7*.  4c?.,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  of  251.  or  30/.  a  year. 

The  aggregate  income  of  the  endowed  schools  in  St.  Luke's 
parish  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cumin  to  be  1,365/^.,  and  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  educated  840.  He  afterwards  describes  the 
extraordinary  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the  large 
sums  which  have  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  supply  schools 
to  the  destitute  population  of  the  same  parish. 

Exeter. — Let  us  now  proceed  to  Exeter.  At  the  Blue  School,  which 
has  an  income  of  500/.,  there  are  25  boarders  on  the  foundation  ;  but 
whilst  the  usher  gets  only  50/.  a  year,  the  clothing  of  the  boys  costs 
57/.  Again,  at  the  Episcopal  Schools,  the  income  of  which  appears  to 
be  694/.  (including  subscriptions),  160  boys  and  120  girls  are  educated 
and  clothed,  but  out  of  this  a  sum  of  not  less  than  320/.  is  spent  in 
clothing  the  children  in  blue  of  the  old  manufacture  of  Exeter. 

The  education  is  entirely  free.  The  attendance  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hare's  report  was  irregular,  but  now,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  Privy  Council,  under  whose  inspection  the  school  has  been  placed, 
appears  to  be  good.  Among  Mr.  Hare's  remarks  I  find  the  following. 
The  late  clerical  superintendent  communicated  to  the  trustees  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  gratuitous  education  and  the  clothing  of  the 
children  operated  prejudicially,  and  would  go  far  to  account  for  the  low 
moral  tone  which  he  had  observed  to  prevail  generally  in  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  parents  came  chiefly  for  the  clothing,  and  so 
'  did  the  boys.    The  clothing  consumes    nearly   half  the  income, — is  not 

enjoined  by  the  original  foundation, — and  leads  to  pauperizing  the 
inhabitants.  And  some  of  the  trustees,  consisting  of  the  parochial 
incumbents,  declare  that  the  rules  of  the  institution  require  complete 
revision. 

Bristol. — In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  at  Bristol,  which  has  an 
income  of  some  6,000/.  a  year,  and  where  163  boys  are  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  maintained,  I  Avas  told  that  the  class  of  parents  was  not 
inferior  to  those  who  sent  their  children  to  parochial  schools.  In  fact 
the  parents  are  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labouring  men,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  such  parents  could 
both  clothe  their  children  and  pay  something  towards  their  education. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  26  years  Bristol  has 
received  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
and  that  the  number  of  schools  now  receiving  aid  amounts  to  33. 

Spalding. — Again,  at  Spalding, — in  Lincolnshire,  where  there  is  an 
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evident  demand  for  education,  foi*  there  are  two  schools,  one  a  National       Part  V. 

the  other  a  British   school,  receiving  Government  aid, — the  Blue-coat  

school,  with  an  income  in  1853  of  25 H.  lis.  7c?.,  educated  only  40  boys 
and  four  girls,  the  master  receiving  451.,  the  schoolmistress  33?.,  whilst 
the  clothing  cost  no  less  than  i.161.  8s.  Probably  many  of  these  very 
children  so  clothed  had  attended  the  National  or  British  school.  In  the 
same  town,  at  the  Petit  school,  out  of  an  income  of  185/.,  a  sum  of  35/. 
is  spent  on  clothing. 

Plymouth. — At  Plymouth  Grey  school,  which  is  attended  by  the  same 
class  of  boys  who  attend  the  National  school,  only  89  boys  and  girls 
are  educated  with  an  income  of  299/.,  of  which  164/.  are  derived  from 
endowment,  and  112/.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The  endowment 
and  school-pence  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  educate  the  day 
scholars. 

Nottingham. — At  Nottingham,  the  revenue  of  the  Blue-coat  school 
amounts  to  about  400/.  a  year.  The  scholars  consist  of  60  boys  and 
20  girls,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  National 
school.  The  salaries  of  both  master  and  mistress  amount  to  105/.,  but 
the  clothing  cost  202/. 

All  Hallows,  Staining. — In  the  parish  of  All  Hallows,  Staining, 
there  is  a  school  charity,  the  funds  of  which  were  originally  1,000/., 
which  have  since  been  nearly  doubled.  The  income  amounts  to 
64/.  10s.,  which  is  employed  in  educating  eight  boys,  and  clothing  them. 
As  I  am  informed,  nothing  is  said  of  clothing  in  the  original  foundation 
deed.  The  boys  are  elected  by  the  vestry,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  class 
of  small  tradesmen  and  officekeepers, — certainly  above  the  rank  of  those 
who  attend  National  or  British  schools.  More  than  30/.  is  consumed 
in  clothing,  and  24/.  in  hiring  a  private  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  eight 
boys.  If  the  boys  remain  till  14,  they  are  apprenticed  at  a  premium 
of  10/. 

Canterbury. — At  Canterbury  the  Blue-coat  school,  with  an  income  of 
385/.  8s.,  educates  and  maintains   16  boys.    ...... 

At  the  same  time  four  National  schools  and  one  British  school  receive 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.*      ....... 

Reading. — At  Reading,  the  income  of  the  Blue-coat  school  is 
1,081/.  14s.  9d.  Mr.  Martin  says  the  regular  number  of  scholars  is  43, 
who  are  boarded,  clothed,  educated,   and   most  of  them  apprenticed.  • 

They  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital.  The 
intention  of  the  founder,  that  30  other  boys  should  be  taught  besides 
those  who  are  clothed  and  fed,  is  altogether  neglected.  He  adds,  that 
the  school  might  be  made  much  more  useful.  It  may  be  observed  that 
in  Reading  no  fewer  than  six  schools  (one  of  which  is  a  British  school) 
receive  aid  from  Parliament. 

Wakefield. — At  Wakefield,  the  charities  of  which  amount  to  3,206/. 
per  annum,  the  charity  school  obtains   150/.,  with  which   156  children 


*  An  account  of  the  Canterbury  charities  and  their  distribution  -will  be  found 
appended  to  Mr.  Martin's  evidence,  p.  515. 
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Part  V.      j^j.^  educated  and  wholly  or  partly  clothed.     But  it  is  admitted  that  the 

school  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  complaints  are  made  that  the 

dress  is  ridiculous. 

Twickenham. — At  Twickenham,  whore  the  clothes  are  conspicuous 
and  grotesque,  the  boys  who  have  them  are  the  least  regular  and 
attentive.     The  trustees,  it  is  said,  are  anxious  to  discontinue  them. 

Norwich. — At  NorAvich,  there  is  a  boys'  hospital  which  was  founded 
for  bringing  up  and  teaching  very  poor  children  of  Norwich.  The  net 
income  amounts  to  1,121^.  7*.  3(/.  The  results  of  this  are  that  68  boys 
who  are  nominated,  are  educated.  Instead  of  the  boys  being  maintained 
in  the  hospital,  a  sum  of  10/.  is  paid  to  the  parents,  which  in  1856 
amounted  to  677/.  10*.  The  clothing  costs  54/.  The  apprenticeship 
fees  cost  110/.,  together  with  other  items.  But  the  master  is  supported 
by  fees  from  the  children. 

Effect  of  Nomination. — The  boys  are  admitted  at  nine,  and  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  that  many  of  them  on  being  admitted  are 
unable  to  read ;  and  this  result  is  often  caused  by  the  expectation  of 
admission  into  the  hospital.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  system  of 
nominating  children  to  be  educated  and  clothed  gratuitously  not  only 
withdraws  a  large  sum  of  money  which  might  be  employed  more 
usefully,  but  positively  discourages  education.  The  parents  naturally 
say,  my  boy  Avill  be  taken  care  of  when  he  enters  the  hospital,  and 
therefore  I  will  do  nothing  for  him  now.  In  the  girls'  hospital  at 
Norwich,  the  net  income  of  which  is  687/.,  the  sum  of  582/.  was  in 
1856  paid  to  the  pai-ents,  and  93/.  were  spent  in  clothing. 

f  Fells. — At  the  Blue -coat  vSchool,  Wells,  out  of  420/.  applicable  to 
education,  as  much  as  200/.  is  spent  in  apprenticeship  and  clothing. 
The  clothing  is  not  specially  needed  by  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
whom  it  is  supplied,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  even  of  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  apprenticeship  fees  in  other  places,  that  the  system  does 
not  work  in  that  city.  Nevertheless,  this  very  Blue-coat  School  seems 
to  receive  Government  aid. 

Good  effects  Mr.  Cumin  *  proceeds  to  mention  instances  of  the  good  effect 

application  of    of  «,  dllTerent  employment  of  the  endowment : 

the  endow- 
ment. Hereford. — In  contrast  to  this  state  of  things,  I  may  mention  the 
Blue-coat  School  at  Hereford.  The  endowment  is  only  103/.,  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  amount  to  80/.  But  out  of  this,  education  is 
provided  for  124  boys  and  110  girls.  The  report  from  which  I 
extract  these  facts  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  The  children  used  to  be  clothed,  but  the  numbers  were  much  fewer. 
Tlie  gentlemen  connected  v.'ith  the  school  all  agree  that  the  school 
flourishes  much  better  since  the  clothing  has  been  abolished  than  it  did 
before, — a  matter,  says  Mr.  Ilare,  which  I  think  is  Avell  Avorthy  of 
consideration  with  reference  to  many  of  tlie  parish  and  ward  schools  in 
the  city  of  London." 

Buxton. — Again,  at  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  the  school  income  is  90/.  8*. 
The  salary  of  the  master  is  80/.  In  1857  the  average  attendance  was 
116.  Mr.  Martin  says,  the  scholars  all  pay,  and  the  school  has  risen 
since  this  system  Avas  adopted.  The  children  are  Avell  taught,  and  the 
numbers  are  increasing. 


*  Keport  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  291. 
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Mr.  Cumin  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  class  of  parents       Part  V. 
whose  children  receive  the  benefits  of  charity  schools.     He  has 
questioned  many  schoolmasters,  who  have  furnished  him  with  -^vbo  receive 
lists  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  he  has  ^^^  benefit  of 

'■  ^  .  .,    chanty  schools. 

questioned  trustees,  he  has  made  personal  inspection  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  he  is  satisfied  that  as  a  general  rule  there  is  no  dif- 
ference whatever  between  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  of 
children  at  these  schools  and  those  at  other  schools. 

The  question  for  those  who  exercise  the  power  of  amendment  Grouuds  on 
to  consider  in  all  these  cases  will  be,  what  good  object  is  gained  ^^^^gj^j^^^^  ^f 
by  maintaining  or  clothing  the  scholars  or  by  taking  them  from  free  boarding 
their  homes.  Are  the  places  in  these  foundations  given  to  a  class  ^^g  ciecided. 
of  persons  specially  in  need  of  them  and  specially  deserving  of 
them,  or  are  they  given  to  persons  of  the  same  class  in  all 
respects,  as  those  who,  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  as 
justice  towards  the  community,  pay  the  whole  expense  of  main- 
taining their  own  children,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  expense 
of  educating  them  at  the  National  and  other  schools  ?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  trustees  and  governors  acting  gratuitously, 
will  spare  from  their  private  concerns  the  time  and  attention 
necessary  to  investigate  each  applicant's  case,  and  to  distin- 
guish need  from  importunity,  or  even  from  imposture  ?  Is  not 
the  surest  test  of  destitution  in  ordinary  cases  that  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  Legislature  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  ought 
not  the  union  schools  to  be  made  satisfactory  places  of  education 
for  all  who  are  designated  as  destitute  by  that  test  ?  Supposing 
it  desirable  to  have  a  certain  number  of  places  on  the  foundation 
for  special  cases  of  indigence  and  merit,  might  not  a  great  part  of 
the  fund  be  more  usefully  employed  in  assisting  the  education 
of  a  large  number  of  children,  than  in  maintaining  or  clothing 
a  few  ?  These  are  questions,  in  the  determination  of  which  we 
would  by  no  means  have  local  circumstances  disregarded,  or  any  in- 
flexible rule  adopted ;  but  which  we  think  ought  to  be  determined 
with  the  assistance  of  an  authority  superior  to  mere  local  feelings, 
and  capable  of  acting  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  for 
the  highest  interest  of  the  class  to  which  these  foundations  belong. 
The  case  of  orphans  is  one  obviously  deserving  special  con- 
sideration, particularly  in  districts  such  as  the  mining  districts, 
where  accidental  deaths  are  common.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
desirable  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  at  Ipswich, 
already  mentioned,  where  the  free  boarding  school  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  day  school,  and  the  most  deserving  boys  are  drawn 
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from  the  one  into  the  other.  Under  this  system  the  places  in  the 
boarding  school  cease  to  be  indiscriminate  charities,  conferring 
only  a  private  benefit,  and  become  prizes  securing  the  public 
object  of  encouraging  industry  among  the  boys  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  of  raising  the  more  meritorious  of  them  into  callings 
suited  to  their  merits. 

(6.)  Christ's  Hospital,  the  wealthiest  and  most  famous  of  all  our 
free  boarding  schools,  will  naturally  attract  the  special  attention 
of  the  Privy  Council,  should  the  powers  which  we  propose  be 
placed  in  their  hands. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Hospital,  though  they  doubted 
whether  it  came  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  have,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  furnished  us  with  the  fullest  information  through 
their  treasurer,  Mr.  Gilpin,  whose  evidence  will  be  found  in  our 
Appendix.  In  addition  to  this  information,  we  have  had  before  us 
the  very  full  account  of  the  charity  given  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities,*  on  which  that  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Cumin,  is  mainly  based. 

The  revenues  of  the  hospital  in  the  year  ending  31st  December 
1859  were  6S,9o0l.  7s.  lOd.  Of  this  sum  6,0001.  was  derived 
from  the  "  benevolences,"  or  donations  of  500Z.  each,  paid  by  12 
gentlemen  on  being  appointed  governors.  The  remainder  arises 
from  the  property  of  the  hospital,  which  has  been  enriched  since 
the  time  of  its  foundation  by  a  long  series  of  benefactors.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  hospital  varies  from  1,100  to  1,200. 
Of  these  800  are  in  London,  the  rest  are  in  the  preparatory 
school  at  Hertford,  whence  they  are  drafted,  when  sufficiently 
advanced,  into  the  London  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  institution  was  originally 
intended  for  the  poor.  The  charter  (which  relates  equally  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas',  and  Bridewell),  contains  the  ex- 
pressions "  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  of  his  mere  mercy, 
"  having  pity  and  compassion  on  the  miserable  estate  of  the  poor 
"  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  and  sick,  sore  and  impotent 
"  people,  &c.,"  "for  and  towards  the  relief  of  the  said  poor:"t 
while  a  multitude  of  successive  benefactors  use  such  phrases  as 
"  the  poor  of  Christ's  Hospital,"  "  the  poor  people  in  the  two 
"  hospitals  of  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas ;"  "  towards  the  relief, 
"  aid,  and  comfort  of  the   poor  children ;"  "  for  the  use  of  the 


*  Report,  vol.  32,  part  6,  (dated)  1837. 

t  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities,  vol.  32,  part  G, 
pp.  76,  79. 
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"  poor  orphans  ;"  "  for  the  better  maintenance  and  relief  of  the       Pakt  V. 

*•  poor  children  of  Christ's  Hospital ;"  "  the  said  poor  infants         ■ 

"  and  children;"  "the  relief  of  the  said  poor  children."  The 
character  of  some  of  the  benefactions  also  is  such  as  to 
denote  poverty  in  the  children  who  are  their  objects.  Thus, 
Wood's  gift  to  the  hospital  (1625)  was  to  be  bestowed  on  good 
and  wholesome  flesh  to  be  roasted  for  the  poor  children  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  William  Maskell  (1608)  gave  an  annual 
dinner  or  supper  of  roast  beef  or  mutton.  There  were  various 
other  bequests  of  the  same  kind  which  have  now  been  superseded 
by  the  alteration  of  the  children's  diet.  From  the  lanouao-e  of 
some  of  the  documents  above  quoted,  especially  that  of  the 
charter,  it  seems  that  the  relief  of  poor  orphans  was  principally 
contemplated  ;  but  no  positive  limitation  of  that  kind  appears 
ever  to  have  been  imposed. 

This  foundation  has,  however,  shared  the  tendency  of  endowed  The  hospital, 
schools  generally  to  rise  in  the  class  taking  advantasfe  of  it  :  and  ^1^^  ^^^^\  ^^^ 

°  "^  _  ^  ^  o  }         ^  dowed  schools, 

in  the  words  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  governing  has  risea  in  the 

body  of  the  hospital  to  consider  and  report  on  the  then  existing  va^utage  oTit!"^' 

system  of  education,  "  the  tendency  of  the  regulations  has  been 

"  to  assimilate  the  general  system  of  education  to  that  in  the 

"  ancient  public  schools."*      Regard  is  still  had  to  the  circum-  Regulation  as 

stances  of  the  parents  in  every  case,  each  case  being  decided  on  its  stancesTf  ^ '' 

own  merits,  and  the  nature,  whether  certain  or  precarious,  as  well  children  to  be 

as  the  amount  of  the  income  being  taken  into  consideration.     In 

the  words  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Gilpin,!   "  the  amount  of  income 

"  which  disqualifies  a  child  for  admission  is  not  and  never  has 

"  been  defined.     The  regulations  provide  that  no  child  be  ad- 

"  mitted  who  has  any  adequate  means  of  being  maintained  and 

"  educated.     The  practice  of  the  Committee  formerly  was  either 

"  to  reject,  absolutely,  every  child  whose  parents  had  an  income 

"  exceeding  SOOl.  a  year,  or  to  refer  the  case,  if  there  were  any 

"  special  circumstances  in  it,  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 

"  Com't.     Formerly  the  special  cases  were  of  comparatively  rare 

"  occurrence ;  and  in  scarcely  any,  if  in  any,  was  the  child  ad- 

"  mitted  if  the   parents'  income  exceeded  400?.   a   year  ;     but 

"  within  the  last  20  or  25  years  they  have  considerably  increased 

"  in  number,  and  in  some  few  instances  the  income  of  the  parents 

*'  has  exceeded  500Z.  a  year." 


*  Report  of   the  Sub-committee  of  Education,  Christ's   Hospital,   embodied  in 
Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4767. 
f  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4687. 
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Pakt  V. 

Other  proofs  of 
the  original 
object  of  the 
Hospital. 


Causes  which 
led  to  the  alte- 
ration in  the 
class  of  chil- 
dren to  he 
admitted. 


Improvements 
recently  made 
in  the  system 
of  education. 


The  system  of 

J)onation 

Governors. 


Some  of  the  children  are  presented,  not  by  governors,  but  by- 
certain  parishes  under  special  instruments  of  benefaction.  These 
boys  are  generally  of  a  lower  class  than  the  rest,  and  though  less 
suited  to  the  school  as  at  present  constituted,  represent  more 
exactly  the  original  objects  of  the  foundation.  The  eleemosynary 
origin  of  the  hospital  is  also  still  denoted  by  the  peculiar  dress. 

The  Treasurer  states  that  the  most  marked  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  children,  as  regards  the  means  of  their  parents, 
took  place  on  the  passing  of  the  original  Poor  Law  (1601),  when 
the  monthly  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  London,  by  which 
the  hospital  had  up  to  that  time  been  supported,  ceased ;  while 
other  provision  was  made  by  that  law  for  the  poorest  class  of 
the  children  who  had  previously  been  received  into  the  hospital, 
including  exposed  and  deserted  children  and  foundlings.  He 
observes  that  the  rule  excluding  foundlings  and  paupers  dates 
from  that  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  classical 
character  of  the  education  and  other  general  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  class  of  the  scholars  in  this  as  in  other 
ancient  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee  of  Education 
above  mentioned,  the  system  of  education  in  the  hospital  has 
recently  undergone  changes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  boys,  who  leave  at  fifteen  years  old,  a  good  general 
education.*  Up  to  the  time  of  the  report  "  the  study  of  the  Greek 
"  lano-uaGfe  had  been  extended  throughout  the  school  in  London, 
"  and  also  to  the  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  whilst  at  the  same 
"  time  in  the  writing  and  arithmetic  school  scarcely  less  labour 
"  had  been  employed  upon  ornamental  penmanship  than  formerly, 
"  when  so  much  value  was  attached  to  this  accomplishment." 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  Greek  language  should 
not  be  taught  below  the  two  upper  forms  of  the  lower  grammar 
school ;  and  that  from  the  upper  form  of  the  lower  grammar 
school  the  boys  should  pass  into  two  separate  schools,  to  pursue 
either  a  classical  or  a  general  education.  This  recommendation 
has  been  adopted,  together  wi  th  others,  carrying  it  out  in  detail ; 
a  measure  both  wise  in  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  original  foundation. 

An  alteration  has,  however,  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  since  the  time  of  its  foundation,  of  a  more 
peculiar  kind,  and  one  which,  though  it  originated  in  a  desire  to 


*  See  Eeport  of  the   Sub-committee    of  Education,  embodied  in  Mr.   Gilpin's 
Evidence,  p.  583. 
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increase  tlie  funds  and  promote  tlie  interests  of  the  hospital,  has      p^rt  v. 

produced  questionable  results,  and,  deeply  affecting  as  it  does  tho         

public  utility  of  the  whole  of  these  endowments,  will  call  for 

serious  consideration.     We  cannot  trace,  nor  can  the  Treasurer  of 

the  Hospital  enable  us  to  trace,  farther  back  than  the  middle  of 

the  last  century  the  practice  of  appointing  persons  governors  in 

consideration  of  their  having  made  a  donation  to  the  hospital. 

Previous  to  that   time  the  governors  (other  than  the  mayor  and 

aldermen,  who  are  governors  in  right  of  their  office,  and  twelve 

common  councilmen  appointed  by  their  own  body)  appear  to  have 

been  appointed,   ostensibly  at  least,  on  the  ground  of  personal 

distinction  or  qualification.     At  present,  however,  of  the  whole 

number  of  governors,  which  is  485,  and  which  was  recently,  till 

reduced  by  a  number  of  deaths,  500,*  all,  with  the  exception  of 

the  official  governors  above  mentioned,  are  "  Donation  Governors," 

and  have,  in  effect,  purchased  their  appointments  and  the  right 

of  presenting  children  to  the  hospital  for  a  certain  sum,  which 

was  at  first  only  100?.,  but  has  been  gradually  raised  to  oOOl. 

The  rights  of  presentation  hereby  purchased  extend  to  all  the 

places  in  the  hospital,   except   about  100  presentations  under 

special  gifts  and  those  belonging  to  the  official  governors.     They  ' 

are  so  absolute,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  hospital  has  legal 

power  to  refuse  any  child  presented  by  a  governor,!  however 

unqualified  for  admission  in  point  of  knowledge  the  child  maybe. 

"  We  have  been  inundated,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin,^  the  treasurer,  "  with 

"  children  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  the  result  of  which  has 

'•'  been  that  it  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  school."     "  We 

"  have  had  children,"  he  adds,  "  who  after  they  have  been  at  Hert- 

"  ford  for  two  years  have  hardly  been  able  to  spell."     To  obviate 

this  evil  the  governors  last  year  came  to  a  resolution  that  no 

child  shall  be  admitted  after  next  Easter  unless  he   can  read 

fluently  the  four  gospels.     But  even  on  this  resolution  a  strong 

discussion  arose..§  and  the  members  of  the  court  were  divided  in 

opinion,  one  member  arguing,  "  I  have  made  myself  a  governor 

"  here,  and  if  I  choose  to  send  my  boy  to  this,  which  is  a  large 

"  charitable  school,  it  is  your  duty  to  teach  him."     The  solicitor 

to  the  charity,  on  the  point  being  referred  to  him,  thought  the 

matter  doubtful. 

The    Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities  have  impolicy  of 
entered  into  an  elaborate  calculation  founded  on  the  value  ofponJtion^° 
' Governors. 

*  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4681.  f  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4726. 

%  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4719.  §  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  47.S5. 
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Part  V.      annuities  to  prove  that  the  hospital  is  the  loser  by  this  mode  of 

disposing   of  the  governorships,   against  which  they  decidedly 

pronounce.*     But  such  a  calculation  is  scarcely  needed  to  show 
the  improvidence  of  subjecting  the  revenues  of  a  public  insti- 
tution amounting  to   57,0001.   to  an  absolute  right  of  private 
patronage  for  the  sake  of  an  additional  sum  of  6,000^. 
The  system  While  the  presentations  are  thus   disposed   of,    the   hospital 

educational  in-  Can    scarcely   exert    a  beneficial  influence    proportioned    to   its 

fluenceofthe    wealth  and  fame    on    national   education.       "We   had   hoped," 
hospital.  . 

says  the  Treasurer,t  when  asked  whether  children  were  to  be 

henceforth  required  to  be  able  to  read  on  their  admission,  "  that 
"  every  parent  would  see  the  necessity  of  that  ;  but  we  positively 
"  were  met  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  child  came  for  admission, 
"  by  the  fact  that  he  really  did  not  know  his  letters.  I  asked 
"  the  mother  what  she  could  be  about ;  she  was  the  mistress  of 
"  a  National  school,  and  I  said,  '  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  V 
"  The  reply  was,  '  We  knew  he  was  to  have  this  presentation, 
"  '  and  therefore  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  educate  him  at 
"  '  all.'  "  The  same  witness  states^  that  the  gift  boys  from 
different  parishes  come  better  educated  than  those  who  have  been 
put  in  by  the  donation  governors.  This  is  remarkable,  because 
the  gift  boys  come,  as  was  before  observed,  generally  speaking, 
from  a  lower  class.  The  Treasurer's  account  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  prospect  of  a  presentation  on  the  child's  early  education 
coincides  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cumin,  before  quoted,  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  similar  system  of  nomination  in  the  case  of  the  Boys* 
Hospital  at  Norwich. 
Governors  to  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  discontinue  the  system 
the^ground  of  "^  ^^  donation  governors,  and  to  retm-n  to  that  of  governors  appointed 
personal  quali-  for  personal  qualifications ;  the  ofiicial  governors,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  common  councilmen  continuing  as 
at  present.  This  change  will  of  course  be  made  with  due  regard 
for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  hospital  for  the  time  being  and 
for  the  vested  interests  of  those  who  have  already  purchased  their 
governorships  and  their  rights  of  presentation.  A  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  governors  was  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  we  concur  in  their  recom- 
mendation. 
The  hospital  to  The  hospital  will  fall  with  the  other  educational  charities 
the^PnvV  ^  under  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  Privy  Council.  At  present, 
Council,  thougli  the  diflerent  departments  of  the  school  are  examined  by 

*  Report,  vol.  -32,  part  6,  pp.  241-3.  f  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4720. 

:j:  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4735. 
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persons  of  eminence  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital,  I'^R^  "^'• 
there  is  no  inspection  by  any  superior  authority.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  gave  notice  to  the  hospital  of  their  intention  to 
inspect  it  some  years  ago,  but  they  subsequently  wrote  to  say 
that  the  notice  had  been  premature,  nor  have  they  yet  visited 
the  hospital.*  So  important  and  powerful  an  institution  can 
scarcely  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  any  authority  less 
than  that  of  a  great  department  of  the  State. 

We  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  system  of  education  No  interference 
which  has  been  established  in  the  London  school ;  since  the  wise  of  education  in 
measui'e  of  improvement  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  or  ^^^  London 

.        .  f,  .        school  pro- 

with  the  present  constitution  of  that  department  of  the  charity  posed, 
as  a  great  boarding  school,  providing  the  children  with  food  and 
clothing  as  well  as  with  instruction.  The  accounts  of  the  ex- 
penditure have  been  laid  before  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
governors,  and  considering  the  kind  of  education  given,  the  out- 
lay, which  last  year  was  about  40Z.  per  boy,  does  not  seem  to  us 
by  any  means  excessive.  With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  charity, 
we  have  only  to  recommend  that  its  benefits  should  be  bestowed, 

not  by   patronage,  but  as  far  as  possible  by  merit,   in   order  The  presen- 

^  ,  n'         T     1  -1  1  tationstobe 

that  parents  who  bring  up  then-  children  well,  and  children  who  besto-sved  by 

are  well-conducted  and  industrious,  may  look  to  a  place  on  this  ™^^'^ 

great  foundation  as  a  reward  to  be  won  by  them  independently 

of  interest  or  connexion,  and  as  an  honour  no  less  than  as  a 

pecuniary  advantage. 

There  are  numerous  exhibitions  to  both  Universities  now  dis-  The  exhibi- 
tributed  by  seniority  to  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.     We  are  gf^g^^^y  merit, 
of  opinion  that  these  exhibitions  should  be  given  strictly  by  merit, 
like  those  of  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  other  gi-eat  public  schools. 

There  is  a  fund  for  apprenticing  youths  to  trades.     This  mode  The  fund  for 
of  assistance  is  not  now  so  much  in  request  as  it  was  at  the  time  to  be*^converted 
when  the  fund  was  given.    We  are  of  opinion  that  this  fund  should  into  exhi- 
be  converted  into  exhibitions  for  the  middle  part  of  the  school, 
tenable  in  any  calling,  or  at  places  of  professional  education,  and 
distributed  by  merit.     A  part  of  the  fund  might  perhaps  be  use- 
fully laid  out  in  substantial  prizes,  such  as  cases  of  instruments 
or  other  outfit  necessary  in  the  commencement  of  a  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  lower  or  preparatory  department  of  the  Question  as  to 
Hospital  at  Hertford,  into   which  boys   are  now   admitted  at  of  keeping  up 

the  aore  of  seven,  the    question   will  arise,   as  in  similar  cases,  ^^f  boarding 

*=  '  ^  school  at  Hert- 

whether  the  assistance  afibrded  by  superior  day  schools,  partly  ford. 

*  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4750. 
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Part  V.  free,  is  not  a  more  effective  mode  of  promoting  education  tlian  a 
free  boarding  school  for  a  smaller  number  ;  and  whether  children 
who  have  a  respectable  home  are  likely  to  benefit  by  being  removed 
from  it  before  they  are  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  for  "  fatherless 
'•  and  motherless  children/'  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  that  the 
original  foundation,  according  to  the  charter,  was  especially 
intended.  The  benefit  of  the  day  schools  would  necessarily 
be  confined  to  London ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
benefit  of  London  was  the  primary  object  of  the  founder,  and  of 
a  long  series  of  civic  benefactors.  Indeed,  the  Hospital  was  for 
some  time  supported  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens. 
We  do  not  wish  to  give  a  final  opinion  on  this  matter,  in  the  case 
of  Christ's  Hospital  any  more  than  in  similar  cases,  or  to  exclude 
from  consideration  the  difficulty  of  introducing  organic  change 
into  a  great  institution  provided  with  buildings  adapted  to  its 
present  organization.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  raise  the  question, 
and  we  leave  its  decision  to  what  we  are  persuaded  will  be  a 
competent  and  considerate  tribunal. 
A  composition        "p^^g   nominations  appronriated  under   special  instruments  of 

to  be  made  with   ,  „       .  . 

parishes  possess-  benefaction    to    certain   j^arishes    would   form    an    incongruous 
ti(fns^^a^s^miiar  element  in  the  foundation  when  thrown  open  generally  to  merit 
arrangement  to  and  definitively  devoted  to  a  superior  kind  of  education.     It  may 
possible  with      ^^  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  compound 
companies.         with  the  favoured  parishes  by  giving  them  an  equitable  sum  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  hospital  in  aid  of  their  parochial  schools,  and 
admitting  a  certain  number  of  boys  annually  by  examination 
out  of  the  collective    schools.      With    regard   to   presentations 
possessed  by  certain  companies,  if  the  company  has  a  school,  the 
presentation  may  be  bestov/ed  by  competition  among  the  boys  of 
the  school.     If  the  company  has  no  school,  and  no  other  mode 
of  substituting  competition  for  nomination  can  be  devised,  a  high 
standard  of  qualification  ought  at  least  to  be  required. 
Probable  effects       By  sucli  improvements  as  we  have  suggested,  Christ's  Hospital 
sures.  might  not  only  be  made  an  admirable  place  of  education  itself, 

but  it  might  act  indirectly  as  a  great  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  education  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  would  at  the 
same  time,  in  common  with  other  free  boarding  schools  open 
to  merit,  be  instrumental  in  continually  drafting  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  and  educating  for  superior  callings,  boys 
/  whose  talents  would  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  after- 

wards at  the  level  of  their  education.  To  sive  a  liioh  educa- 
tion  to  boys  whose  talents  will  not  enable  them  afterwards 
to  maintain  themselves  at  that  level,  is  merely  to  send  them 
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into  life  with  expectations  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  with  Part  V. 
sensibilities  which  will  make  disappointment  bitter.  The  open 
scholarships  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
number  and  value  of  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
recent  legislation,  would  in  their  turn  receive  the  best  scholars 
from  Christ's  Hospital,  and  form  the  highest  part  of  a  graduated 
system  of  educational  charity,  through  which  remarkable  merit 
might  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  recommend  the   discon-  Grotesque  pe- 
tinuance  in  charity  schools  of  grotesque  pecuharities  of  costume.  costume^Vbe 
The  argument  commonly    alleged   in   favour   of  the   retention  discontinued, 
of  these   peculiarities   is,    that  they   confine  the  charity  to  its 
proper  objects  by  repelling  the  self-respect  of  those   in   inde- 
pendent circumstances.      But  even  supposing  that  covetousness 
would  not  frequently  prevail  over  self-respect,  we  are  of  oi^inion 
that  the    charity  should  be  confined  to  its  proper  objects  by 
more  direct  means,  and  means  which  do  not,  by  degrading  the 
charity,  lower  the  value  of  the  fund.     The  treasurer  of  Christ's 
Hospital  suggests  as  reasons  for  retaining  the  costume,  that  it 
identifies  the  boys,  and  that  it  ensures  them  protection  in  the 
streets.*     But  these  are  arguments  for  a  distinguishing  dress,  not 
for  a  gi-otesque  one. 

(7.)  The  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  should  also  be  directed  The  abolition 

to  the  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and  the  ex-  of  injurious 

tension  of  the  benefits  of  educational  charities  to  adioinine-  districts,  restrictions, 

^  and  the  exten- 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Hare,t  that  "  the  more  you  can  expand  every  sion  of  the 

*'  institution,  and  every  restriction  you  can  take  away,   there  do^ments^'^' 

"  is  so  much  gain,"  and  that  "  if  every  school  in  the  country 

"  was  open  to  every  child  it  would  be  beneficial."     Mr.  Hare, 

however,    has   naturally    found    it   very   difficult   to    persuade 

parishes    that    it    would    be    of   advantage    to    them    rather 

than  otherwise,  to  admit  to  their  schools  the  children  of  neigh- 

boiu'ing   parishes,  and   if  this  improvement  is   to   be   secured, 

it  must  be  partly  through  the  action  of  a  higher  authority,  such 

as  we  propose  to  institute.     Mr.  Cumin+  has  collected  various  instances  of 

instances  of  the  iniurious  character  of  restrictions,  and  of  the  ii^Ju"ous  re- 

1  -  1        •    1  •       n  1     •       1     T   •  •  strictions. 

benefit  which  might  arise  from  their  abolition  or  relaxation : 

Norwich. — At  Norman's  school  at  Norwich  the  benefit  is  restricted 
to  the  relations  of  the  donor  or  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
district.     The  income  is  stated  to  be  652/.  ;  this  serves  to  educate  only 


*  lix.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  4814.  f  Evidence,  3948,  .3949. 

%  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  pp.  303,  309,  310. 
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Pakt  V.       37  boys,  10/.  being  paid  by  the  parents  to  the  master  for  their  main- 

tenance. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  there  is  a  school  founded  by 
Sir  John  Cass. 

Sir  John  Cass's  School. — The  total  income  for  1854  was  2,880/.  6s.  8d. 
The  scheme  for  the  school  was  settled  in  1840  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
According  to  it,  60  boys  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  said  school  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  such  other  branches  of  instruction 
as  shall  be  thought  proper  by  the  said  trustees  to  fit  and  qualify  the 
said  boys  according  to  their  station  in  life  to  earn  and  gain  their  own 
subsistence  and  livelihood.  Fifty  girls  are  to  be  instructed  in  knowledge 
to  fit  them  for  household  service.  Six  of  the  senior  girls  are  to  be 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  to  be  employed  under  the  schoolmistress  in  the 
household,  so  that  they  may  be  better  qualified  for  household  service. 

The  children  to  be  admitted  shall  be  the  children  of  resident  inhabi- 
tants of  the  freedom  part  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  age  of  each  child 
must  be  seven. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  clothed  and  fed.  and  the  books  and 
stationery,  &c.  are  provided. 

The  master's  salary  is  fixed  at  80/.,  the  mistress's  salary  at  45/.  ; 
both  have  board  and  lodging. 

Clothes  are  provided  for  children  leaving  the  school,  and  sums  of  10/. 
a  head  are  provided  for  apprenticeship  fees  and  prizes  for  good  conduct. 

The  school  is  in  Church  Row,  Aldgate,  and  is  rented  from  Christ's 
Hospital. 

In  the  last  year  (prior  to  the  Inspector's  report)  there  were  12 
vacancies  for  girls  and  only  10  applications. 

The  parents  of  the  boys  must  have  resided  three  years  in  the  ward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  benefit  of  the  charity  being  a  temptation  to 
bring  persons  into  the  parish.  This  rule  is  sufficient  to  show  the  evils 
incident  to  a  restricted  area. 

In  1854  the  expenditure  on  housekeeping,  and  providing 
children  with  dinners,  was 
Clothing  -  - 

The  salary  of  the  master  (uncertificated) 

Allowance  .  .  - 

Salary  of  mistress        .  _  - 

Allowance  .  _  _ 


Additions  make  up  the  140/.  to 
Registrar,  solicitor,  and  surveyor 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  more  money  is  spent,  and  perhaps  properly, 
in  registrars,  solicitors,  and  surveyors,  than  upon  education. 

The  Avhole  expenses  seem  to  amount  to  1,382/.,  the  remainder  of  the 
income  being  spent  upon  improving  the  estate. 

The  balance  of  cash  at  Christmas  1853  was  495/.  Thus  the 
education  of  110  boys  and  girls  is  the  whole  result  of  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  3,000/.  a  year. 

Connexion  with  Hackney. — A  very  large  portion  of  the  income  of 
this  charity  is  derived  from  an  estate  at  Hackney.  On  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Hare's  visit  to  that  estate,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
need  in  which   the   parochial  schools  there  stood  of  additional  support, 
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haviug  regard  to  the  numerous,  and  by  no  means  wealthy  popuh\tion 
of  the  district.  The  sums  received  from  the  Parliamentary  grant 
for  Hackney  amount  to  4,095/.  An  application  for  money  had  been 
made  to  the  trustees  of  Sir  John  Cass's  estate,  as  the  proprietors  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  property  in  the  parish.  The  trustees  had  granted 
a  lease  of  a  small  plot  of  land  at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  school.  A  sub- 
scription of  30  guineas  a  year  had  been  suggested,  which  Mr.  Hare 
observed  would  not  be  an  extravagant  sum. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  owners  of  private  estates  consider  it 
their  duty  to  subscribe  largely  towards  the  education  of  the  poor  who 
live  upon  their  property.  It  should  seem  that  according  to  the  same 
principle,  the  rents  which  go  to  St.  Botolph's  might  fairly  be  required 
to  contribute  towards  the  educational  wants  of  Hackney. 

Aldenham  School. — At  Aldenliam  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  a  free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1596.  It  was  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  men's  children  of  the  parish  of  Aldenham,  and  for  relief 
and  maintenance  of  poor  aged  and  impotent  people.  It  is  provided 
that  a  Master  of  Arts  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  shall  be  master ;  and  if 
there  are  not  threescore  from  the  district,  the  neighbouring  parishes 
are  to  furnish  scholars.     There  ai'e  six  almspeople. 

It  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  history  of  this  foundation  ;  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  case  in  which  the  state  of  things  had  so  com- 
pletely altered.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation,  out  of  an  income 
of  49/.,  no  less  than  42/.  was  devoted  to  the  school,  of  which  the  master 
had  20/.,  the  usher  had  13/.  65.  8c?.  In  1768,  the  rent  of  the  estate 
amounted  to  140/.,  the  master  receiving  40/.,  and  the  usher  25/. 
annually.  In  1811,  the  St.  Pancras  estate  began  to  be  let  on  lease. 
In  1814,  the  master's  salary  was  raised  to  120/.  In  1824,  there  was  a 
new  master,  and  two  new  schools  were  established. 

There  being  no  demand  for  the  higher  sort  of  education,  the  gover- 
nors determined  to  build  a  new  school  capable  of  holding  50  boarders, 
sons  of  freemen  of  the  Brewers'  Company  or  inhabitants  of  Aldenham, 
who  should  pay  20/.  a  year. 

In  the  lower  school  from  80  to  100  have  received  a  common  English 
education. 

The  Upper  School. 

£  s. 
In  1858  there  were  40  boys,  for  whom  the 

master  had  20/.  each      -  -  -     800     0 

8  exhibitions  of  40/.  per  annum,  not  always 

full 320     0 

Other  expenses      -  -  -  -      26  16 


Lower  School. 

Master's  salary 

3  monitors 

Rewards,  stationery,  &c.    - 


The  income,  after  the  deductions,  is  2,725/. 
Besides  there  is  a  sum  of  4,238/.  Os.  lie?,  invested. 
Charges  not  less  than  250/.  are  made  out  of  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses considered  questionable  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 


Part  V. 
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Part  V.  n  seems  that  Mr.  Ilare  visited  Aklcnliam  to  make  a  local  inquiry  into 

~~*  the  charity.     He  observes  that  the  f?eneral  purpose  of  the  charity  is 

"/o  educate  poor  men's  cltildren.'"  This  purpose  is  said  to  be  carried 
into  eftcct  by  the  lower  school.  But  as  to  the  grammar  or  upper  school, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  present  application  of  800/.  a  year  to  board 
40  boys  is  within  the  spirit,  if  it  is  even  within  the  terms  of  the 
foundation  deed.  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  hoarding  in  that 
document.  The  present  plan  is  to  admit  parents  to  the  freedom  of  the 
company,  in  order  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  Aldenham 
school. 

Mr.  Hai'c  recommends  the  establishment  of  another  lower  school. 
One  of  these  ncAV  schools  would  accommodate  scholars  coming  from  15 
small  places  which  cannot  afford  schools  of  their  own.  At  the  time  of 
the  inquiry  there  were  no  fewer  than  44  boys  from  some  one  of  these 
1.5  places. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  foundation,  which  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  -poor  men's  children,  is  in  fact  employed  to 
educate  the  children  of  those  Avho  are  rich,  or,  at  all  events,  perfectly 
well  able  to  contribute  towards  the  instruction  of  their  offspring.  And 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hare  recommends  the  establishment  of  another  lower 
school,  and  points  out  that  the  charity  possesses  ample  funds  for  the 
purpose,  shows  that  the  endowment  might  be  employed  in  a  manner 
much  more  analogous  to  the  original  foundation  than  that  in  which  it 
is  employed  now;  Avhilst  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  be  proportion- 
ably  relieved. 

Con?iexion  with  St.  Pancras. — But  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  this 
case  of  Aldenham  which  deserves  notice.  The  income  is  derived  from 
St.  Pancras.  With  regard  to  the  schools  on  tliat  estate  for  the  children 
of  the  tenants  of  the  property,   Mr.  Hare  says  : — 

"  I  am  anxious  to  bring  before  the  Board  the  condition  of  the  charity 
in  relation  to  the  St.  Pancras  estate,  and  the  obligations  Avhich  seem  to 
altach  to  the  governors  in  this  respect,  whether  we  consider  the  duties 
which  attach  to  the  possession  of  a  large  revenue  derived  from  that 
estate,  or  the  spirit  Avhich,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  acts, 
animated  the  mind  of  the  founder  in  his  desii'o  to  promote  and  extend 
education. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  foundation,  the  Aldenham  portion  of  the  endow- 
ment produced  a  rental  of  27/.  a  year,  and  evidently  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  founder,  from  the  precedence  Avhich  he  gives  it  in  his 
enumeration,  the  most  important  ])art  of  the  property.  The  St.  Pancras 
estate  was  meadow  land  let  for  21  years  at  22/.  a  year  (which  would 
have  extended  down  to  the  7niddle  of  the  reign  of  James  I.),  the  tenant 
having  covenanted  for  good  husbandry,  not  to  break  or  plough  up  the 
land,  and  the  lessor  having  reserved  the  right  of  fishing.  If  the 
founder  had  been  told  that  his  Hertfordshire  estate  would  at  a  future 
day  produce  an  annual  income  of  nearly  seven  times  what  it  then  did,  he 
would  probably  have  been  astonished  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  might  still  have  dedicated 
that  estate  to  the  objects  for  which  he  gave  it.  If  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  foreseen  that  the  St.  Pancras  estate  Avould,  two  centuries  after- 
wards, be  covered  with  habitations,  and  produce  a  revenue  more  than 
14  times  as  great  as  the  Hertfordshire  estate,  even  at  its  augmented 
and  highest  value,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  directed  its  income  to  be  wholly  employed  iu 
teaching  the  children  of  Aldenham  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
rational  to  suppose  that  he  considered  the  situation  of  his  property  and 
his  duties,  the  state  of  the  population  and  its  wants  j  and  not  to  conceive 
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that  any  fanciful   attachment   to  place  overcame  his  regard   for   his       Part  V. 

fellow-creatures.     And  if  the  cy  j)^'^^  doctrine  were  held  to  lead  to  

a  contrary  result,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  sense  and  substance 
of  things  to  mere  words,  it  would  be  a  doctrine  offensive  to  the  under- 
standing." 

The  income  of  the  St.  Pancras  estate  is  2,5o\l.  10.«.,  consisting  of 
ground  rents  derived  from  houses  near  the  Great  aSTorthern  Railway 
Station.  The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  of  the  third  class; 
small  two-storied  dwellings.  Taking  the  census  of  1851  throughout 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  there  are  about  two  and  a  quarter  families 
or  nine  persons  to  each  house,  and  Mr.  Hare  calculates  that  this  pro- 
perty contains  a  population  of  6,ooQ,  of  which  about  800  are  children 
— "  perhaps,"  he  adds,  '•  as  much  in  need  of  assistance  in  the  way  of 
"  education,  from  the  limited  means  of  their  parents,  as  any  population 
"  in  the  kingdom."  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  governers 
have  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of  the  claim  upon  the  funds  of  this 
vast  population  consisting  of  their  tenantry.  In  the  year  1854  they 
subscribed  100/.  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Somers  ToAvn  British 
Schools,  which  were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Pancras  estate, 
and  in  the  same  year  they  subscribed  50/.  to  the  Old  St.  Pancras 
Church  National  Schools. 

This  St.  Pancras  estate  is  the  more  worth  noticing,  because  every 
year  adds  to  its  value,  and  probably  to  the  density  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Cumin  afterwards*  dwells  at  great  lengtli  on  the  eases  of 
St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  St.  Matthew's,  City  Road,  and  St. 
Mark's,  Old  Street,  districts  of  tlie  parish  of  St.  Luke,  which 
contains  large  educational  charities,  such  as  Worrall's  School,  the 
Grey-coat  or  Parochial  School,  Trotman's  School,  and  Fuller's 
Charity.  An  account  of  these  charities  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  extract  from  Mr.  Cumin's  report.  The  districts  at  pre- 
sent derive  scarcely  any  benefit  from  the  educational  charities  of 
the  parish,  though  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  contains  9,500  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants,  who  were  in  the  most  ignorant  condition  till 
education  was  introduced  by  private  efibrts  and  by  Parliamentary 
assistance,  which  has  been  given  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
restriction  is  in  this  case  a  practical  one,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  charities,  which  are  for  free  education  and  clothing,  not 
from  any  statute  or  regulation.  The  evil  would  be  obviated  by 
a  scheme  altering  the  specific  application  of  the  charities,  so  as  to 
extend  their  benefits  to  the  whole  parish. 

In  some  cases  the  restrictions,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  find  Restrictions 
a  sufficient  number  of  objects,  lead  to  the  diversion  of  the  charity  'oThf  diveriion 
from  its  original  j)urposes  :  —  of  charity  from 

its  original 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  become  difficult  purpose, 
to  find  objects  of  the  charity,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  terras  of  the  endowment,  the  general  result  is  that  the 
charity  is,   in  fact,    applied  to  purposes   never  contemplated  by  the 

*  Keport  on  Educational  Chai-ities,  p.  316,  317. 
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Part  V. 


Lawfulness  of 
abolishing 
or  relaxing 
injurious 
restrictions. 


'  founder — perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  perverted.  In  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Laurence  Jewry  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  there  is  a  charity 
founded  by  Mrs.  Smith.  According  to  her  will,  dated  the  13th  April 
1693,  she  bequeathed  certain  property,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  "  for  the  teaciiing,  att  some  creditable  Latin  schoole,  or  writeing 
"  schoole,  or  either  of  them,  or  parte  at  one  and  parte  at  the  other. 
"  of  six  boyes,  children  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  of 
"  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  per  annum  a-piece 
*'  for  each  boy  for  the  respective  time  of  liis  schooleing,  not  exceeding 
"  six  years  in  the  Avhole  for  any  one  boy  ;"  the  overplus  of  the  rents  to 
be  laid  out  in  providing  the  necessary  books  for  the  boys.  Then  there 
was  a  trust  for  such  greater  number  of  boys  of  the  parish  as  should  be 
proportionable  to  the  increase  of  the  rents. 

In  1835  a  scheme  was  settled  by  the  Master  in  Chancery,  according 
to  which  80/.  was  set  aside  out  of  the  surplus  rents  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  four  exhibitions  to  the  schools  attached  to  King's  College 
and  the  London  University,  and  to  such  other  eminent  schools  as  the 
vestry  of  the  united  parishes  should  from  time  to  time  appoint,  to  which 
the  sons  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  paying  parochial  rates  of  St.  Laurence 
Jewry  should  be  eligible.  Other  40/.  were  provided  for  two  other 
exhibitions  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  although  the  exhibitioners  may  be 
most  deserving  persons,  they  do  not  come  within  the  class  of  what  can 
properly  be  termed  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  not  now  any  object  of  the  charity  within  the  parishes  in 
question.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Smith  should  not  be  applied  to  educate  the  really  poor,  even 
although  they  may  reside  beyond  the  parish  boundaries.  It  would  be 
no  more  a  violation  of  her  will  to  educate  such  children  than  to  educate 
the  sons  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  moral  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  abolishing  or 
relaxing  restrictions  on  the  beneficial  action  of  endowments, 
where  those  restrictions  are  found  to  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  the  founder,  has  already  been  considered  and  decided 
by  the  Legislature  in  framing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Acts,  by  which  many  restrictions  on  admission  to 
foundations  in  respect  of  birth-place,  kinship,  destination  in  life, 
the  condition  or  profession  of  parents,  and  other  circumstances, 
have  been  abohshed  or  relaxed  with  great  benefit  to  the  founda- 
tions, and  (as  the  continuance  of  benefactions  since  the  passing 
of  the  Acts  has  proved)  without  discouragement  to  rational 
munificence.  In  regard  to  many  of  these  restrictions,  indeed, 
time,  by  its  lapse,  has  made  innovations  which  call  for  and  justify 
counter-innovations  at  the  hand  of  the  Legislature.  A  limi- 
tation to  the  children  born  in  a  particular  parish,  or  whose 
parents  had  resided  in  it  a  certain  time,  might  exclude  few 
or  none  at  a  time  when  population  was  fixed  and  locomotion 
difficult.  Now,  when  by  the  increase  of  traffic  and  of  the 
means  of  locomotion,  population  has  become  more   migratory, 
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the  same  limitatioti  may  exclude  many  ;  and  it  is  obviously  un-  Part  V. 
desirable  that  the  children  of  a  new  comer,  brought  to  a  parish 
in  quest  of  a  ma,rket  for  his  labour,  should  be  shut  out  from 
the  parish  school.  Restrictions  to  the  relatives  of  the  founder, 
also,  in  the  case  of  old  foundations,  have  frequently  exceeded 
the  limits  of  relationship  recognized  by  nature.  Relaxations 
short  of  the  positive  abolition  of  restrictions  would  frequently 
suffice  ;  the  benefit  of  a  school  now  limited  to  one  parish 
might  be  extended  to  adjacent  parishes,  portions  of  which,  from 
the  irregular  arrangement  of  parishes,  will  frequently  be  nearer 
to  the  school  than  the  outlying  parts  of  the  privileged  jDarish. 
A  higher  class  of  teachers  and  a  better  school  would  thus  be 
obtained  for  the  privileged  parish  as  well  as  for  the  rest.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  this  power  of  abolishing  or  relaxing  injurious 
restrictions  should  extend  to  the  exhibitions  attached  to  any 
school.  In  any  changes  of  this  kind  which  may  be  made,  ex- 
isting interests  will  of  course  be  respected,  as  they  were  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Acts. 

(8.)  Much  waste  of  charitable  funds  misrht  also  be  saved,  and  C°^^°'^<l^ti°'^ 

,  n"^  .        ^°^  annexation 

much  good  done,  by  consolidating  small  endowments,  or  annexing  of  small 
them  to  good  schools.     How  numerous  the  very  small  endow-  endowments. 
ments  are  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  classifying  the 
charities  according  to  their  value,  which  is  given  by  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttleworth  :*— 

Charities  the  income  of  which  do  not  amount  to  to 

per  annum            -              .              -             .             _  13,331 

Amounting  to  £6  and  under  ,^'10        -             _             _  4,641 

-  3,908 

-  J,866 

-  1,799 

-  1,-540 

-  1,417 
209 

73 
2,000  and  upwards  -  -  -  56 


10 

20 

20 

30 

30 

50 

50 

100 

100 

500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

;; 

2.000 

28,840 


Most  of  these  small  endowments  may   have  been   sufficient  Eeasons  for 
for    the    independent    maintenance    of    the    charities,    or    for  anTanre.xiif^ 
rendering   them    substantial  assistance,    at   the   date    of    their  small  endov.- 
foundation.      But  being  rentcharges,   or  other  fixed   payments, 
they  have  dwindled,  through  the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
down  to  trifles,    the  separate   administration  of  which    would 

*  On  Public  Education,  p.  1 70. 
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Part  V.       swallow  up  the  whole  fund,  and  which  can  be  made  useful  only 

in   combination    with    other   charities,    or   with    public    schools 

possessing  school  buildings,  with  which  many  of  the  small  endow- 
ments are  unconnected.  The  advantages  of  such  combination, 
and  the  waste  arising  from  tlie  absence  of  it,  are  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Cumin  :* — 

Combination  of  Small  Endowments. — Allusion  lias  already  been 
made  to  the  small  chanties  ■which  are  very  generally  devoted  to  educa- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Fearon's  list  has  been  referred  to.  It  appears  from  the 
Digest,  that  the  annual  sum  of  19,112^.  is  given  for  or  applied  to 
education,  without  being  connected  with  any  school  buildings.  In 
reference  to  this  subject  Sir  James  Kaye  Shuttleworth  says  :  "  The 
"  bequests  for  education  are  frequently  so  meagre,  that  they  are  insuffii- 
'•  cient  for  the  support  of  even  a  small  school  ;  yet  they  are  not  seldom 
"  bequeathed  in  terms,  so  limiting  their  application  that  they  cannot  be 
"  employed  in  aid  of  the  parochial  or  other  local  schools.  A  charity 
"  of  this  kind  may  be  applicable  only  to  instruction  in  the  Catechism, 
"  or  to  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  children  for  confirma- 
"  ticu,  or  to  teaching  to  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Often  the  subjects 
"  are  much  more  peculiar  ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  scholars  learn 
'•'  '  plain  song,'  and  to  read."  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Digest  amply 
conlirms  this  description. 

Again,  he  says  :  '"In  some  parishes  many  small  rentcharges  of  from 
"  2/.  to  10/.  exist  luider  linuted  trusts  of  this  description,  and  even 
"  under  different  sets  of  trustees,  which  might  be  employed  to  increase 
"  the  efficiency  of  the  local  schools.  In  other  cases  a  house  and  garden 
"  for  a  master  have  been  left  to  one  set  of  trustees ;  another  may 
"  possess  a  dilapidated  school-house,  or  an  oratory,  or  a  disused 
"  pesthouse  or  hospital  ;  a  third  a  small  Held ;  besides  which,  such 
"  rentcharges  as  I  have  described  above  may  exist  ;  yet  from  various 
"  causes  the  trustees  may  be  unwilling  to  co-operate,  or  may  want  the 
"  power.  Consequently,  Avhile  the  parish  possesses  in  these  separate 
"  endowments  resources  equal  to  the  support  of  a  sufficient  elementary 
"  school,  no  such  institution  may  exist,  or  it  may  languish  in  merited 
"  contempt  and  neglect." 

I  understand  that  applications  are  constantly  made  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  by  clergymen,  who  find  that  small  endowments  separately 
do  little  good,  but  that  if  they  were  combined  they  might  produce  some 
tangible  results.  But  the  Charity  Commissiorers  can  only  recommend 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  to  the  County  Court  after 
approving  of  a  scheme  ;  and  it  seems  that  rather  than  incur  the  trouble 
of  going  to  either  of  these  tribunals,  the  applicants  forego  the  ad- 
vantiige  of  the  gift.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  not  exercise  a  direct  summary  process 
in  unopposed  applications  for  the  rectification  of  charities. 

Bovcij  Ti-acei/. — As  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  combining 
gifts,  tliere  is  the  case  of  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire  : — With  an 
income  of  8o/.,  education  is  provided  for  24  boys.  In  the  same 
parish  is  a  National  school,  educating  80  children,  but  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  Parliamentary  grant.  Here  there  is 
said  to  be  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parish  that  the  various 
git'ts  should  be  amalgamated  and  made  more  useful. 

•  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  pp.  300,  301. 
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Corhampton. — At  Corliamptou,  in  Hampshire,  ttere  is  an  endow-       Part  V. 

meat  icr  the  education  of  the  poor,  amounting  to  about  40/.     Though  

the  population  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  this  endowment  is  about 
4,000,  there  are  almost  no  boys  who  do  so.  It  had  been  suggested 
tliat  the  money  should  be  paid  over  to  the  National  school,  but  the 
expenses  and  trouble  of  a  scheme  seemed  to  deter  those  interested 
from  proceeding. 

Keijnsham. — At  Keynsham,  in  Somersetshire,  there  is  a  small  en- 
downaent  of  20/.,  but  no  school.  But  there  is  also  a  sum  of  81/.  from 
one  endowment,  distributable  in  sums  varying  from  os.  to  20s.  The 
recipients  are  about  100  in  number.  According  to  the  Charity  In- 
spector's report,  he  suggested  that  part  of  this  81/.  ought  to  be  applied 
to  education.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  parish  now  receives  aid 
from  Parliament. 

We  think  that  the  Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  Privy  Council 
frame   reo-ulations   in    the   manner   which    we    have    specified,  ^°  ^^  ^'?" 

^         _         _  i  '  powered  to 

for  the  consolidation  of  any  two  oi-  more  of  these  small  endow-  consolidate 

ments,  or  for  the  annexation  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  a  gmaiUndow- 

JSJ'ational  or  other  public  school ;  and  to  regulate  the  future  applica-  ments. 

tion  and  administration  of  the  consolidated  or   annexed   fund 

either  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  boards  of  trustees,  combined 

together  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a  modified  board,  or,  in  the  case  of 

annexation,  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  to  which 

the  endowments  may  be  annexed.     In  annexing  an  endowment 

to  any  school  the  Privy  Council  will,  of  course,  require  it  to 

remain  subject  to  Government  inspection.    They  will  observe  in 

this,  as  in  other  exercises  of  their  power,  the  limitation  which 

we  think  it  necessary   to  recommend  with  regard  to  the  rules 

laid    down   by   founders    as   to   the  religious   denomination  of 

trustees  and  teachers,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  religious 

instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school. 

(9.)  It  may  be  desirable  to  change  the  site  of  a  school  in  cases  Power  to 

where,  owinc;:  to  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  trade  or  other  ^!^^°o^.  ^^^    , 
'  ='  ^  sites  ot  schools. 

circumstances,  the  population  which  took  advantage  of  it  has 
ebbed  from  the  present  site  and  flowed  towards  some  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  or  where  the  site  has  become  so  valuable 
for  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  so  choked  up  by 
neighbouring  houses  and  works,  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
exchanged  for  better  buildings  in  a  more  healthy  situation. 

(10.)  The  power  should  also,  we  think,  extend  to  the  re-organiza-  Power  to 
tion  of  the  boards  of  trustees.     The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hedley,  [Je°Jo^°^^^  c 
and  quoted  above,  in  regard  to  his  district,  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  trustees, 
the  whole   country.     The  usefulness  of  the  educational   charities 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  constitution  of  the  administrative 
boards.     That,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  they  are  ill-con- 
stituted is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  state  into  which  the  charities 
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generally  had  ftillen  before  the  issuing  of  the  first  Charity  Com- 
mission. A  body  of  ratepayers  is  obviously  not  a  proper  authority 
to  elect  a  schoolmaster,  or  to  act  in  the  administration  of  an  educa- 
tional institution.  Mr.  Erie*  speaks  of  the  difficulties  attending 
improvement  in  agricultural  places,  "  where  the  administration  of 
"  charities  has  devolved  on  trustees  of  insufficient  personal 
"  qualification,  and  where  a  low  disposition  to  apply  the  funds  to 
"  parochial  purposes  has  prevailed."  The  only  satisfactory  way 
of  contending  with  such  cases  is,  to  place  the  trust  in  more 
competent  hands.  It  will  be  desirable  to  include  in  the  boards 
a  fair  proportion  of  trustees  qualified  as  holders  of  some  office 
which  implies  intelligence  and  education.  AVe  must  repeat  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  patronage  in  this  matter.  The  office 
in  question  is  purely  a  trust,  and  a  trust  the  right  administration 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a  school.  A  register 
of  the  attendance  of  trustees  at  their  board  meetings  would  be 
useful  as  a  criterion  to  enable  the  Privy  Council  to  judge  of 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  composition  of  the  board. 

(11.)  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  exhibitions  belonging  to  schools, 
thouo'h  attached  to  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambrido;e,  should  be 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  they  are  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  To  a  certain  extent, 
indeed,  these  exhibitions,  in  most  colleges,  are  already  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  being  with  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  that  colleges  are  empowered  to  amend 
the  ordinances  made  in  relation  to  them  by  the  late  Parliamentary 
Commissions.  There  is  one  class  of  cases,  especially,  connected  with 
these  exhibitions,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council 
might  be  usefully  interposed  to  settle  rationally  and  amicably 
questions  which  could  otherwise  only  be  settled,  on  not  very 
rational  principles,  in  a  court  of  law.  The  great  case  of  the 
Nowell  exhibitions,  belonging  to  Middleton  school,  and  attached 
to  Brazenose  College,  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  a 
technical,  though  perhaps  necessary  construction  of  law  has  ex- 
cluded the  exhibitioners  from  all  interest  in  the  increasing  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  their  foundation,  and  confined  them 
to  their  fixed  stipend,  which  originally  was  a  competent  one,  but, 
from  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  has  long  ceased  to  be  so. 
When  brought  into  a  court  of  law,  these  cases  turn  upon 
verbal  questions,  having  a  very  slight  relation  to  the  equity 
of  the  matter,  as  a  I'eference  to  the  reported  case  of  the  Nowell 
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exhibitions  above  alluded  to  will  show*  We  have  reason  to  Part  V. 
believe  that  there  exists,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  a  dispo- 
sition  to  make  a  fairer  division  of  the  fund  than  that  prescribed 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  it  could  be  done  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  amicable  and  binding  kind  ;  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  made,  if  a  power  were  given  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
sanctioning  an  equitable  re-partition  proposed  by  the  College,  both 
as  against  the  trustees  of  the  school  and  as  against  the  future 
Head  and  Fellows  of  the  College. 

(12.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  any  instrument  of  foundation  or  Registration  of 
benefaction  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  executed,  together  with  fouQ^atfon^&c 
the  records  of  all  legal  proceedings  affecting  any  educational 
charity,  and  all  regulations  made  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  we 
now  propose  to  confer  on  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  registered 
in  the  Council  Office,  and  that  the  register  should  be  open  to  public 
inspection  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  is  at  present  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  provide  a  depository 
wherein  trustees  may  place  mvmiments  of  Avhich  they  have  the 
custody,  while  in  the  Privy  Council  Office  there  already  exists  a 
depository  and  registry  of  deeds  for  all  schools  built,  enlarged,  or 
repaired  with  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  though  the  copies 
thus  preserved  have  no  authority  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

(13.)  We  have  adverted  to  Mr.  Erie's  statement  as  to  the  difficulty  Accounts  to 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  annual  accounts  of  the  income  and  theTnspectors 
expenditure  of  each  charity,  which  the  Commissioners  are  legally  on  the  spot. 
empowered  to  require.     We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  local 
trustees   should   be   unwilling   to  take   this    additional    trouble 
in  affairs  which    are  not   their  own.     To    secure   the   object   in 
view,  we  propose  that  the  accounts  of  each  educational  charity 
should  be  annually  audited  on  the  spot  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that  the  balance-sheets  should  be  transmitted  to 
the   Council   Office,  and  that  a  summary  of  the  whole  should  be 
annually  laid  before  Parliament.     The  part  of  this  summary  affect- 
ing the  educational  charities  of  each  county  will,  no  doubt,  be 
published  in  the  local  newspapers. 

(14.)  Among  the  legal  powers  which,  if  our  proposal  be  adopted,  Powlt  of 
will  pass  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  Privy  Council,  |"t^ie'^deedf  to 
is  a  power   of  inquiry   into  the  suspected  abuses  or   defects  of  tie  extended. 
any  charity,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Erie,  f  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  effectual,  except  in  one  respect.     The  Commis- 
sioners are  not  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  any  person  who  claims 


'  Lord  Suffield  and  Brasenose  College,  House  of  Lords'  Report,  1834. 
t  Evidence,  3781-4, 
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Part  V.  property  adversely  to  the  charity.  This,  Mr.  Erie  thinks,  is  wrong 
in  principle,  and  objectionable,  because  sometimes  a  person  who 
should  pay  funds  to  a  charity  has  in  his  own  possession  the  only 
evidence  of  the  trust,  and  may  plead  an  advei'se  claim  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  to  produce  it.  The  most  common  case  which  occurs, 
according  to  Mr.  Erie,  is  that  of  lands  being  subject  to  rentcharges 
in  favour  of  charities.  The  evidence  of  the  creation  of  these 
rentcharges  is  possibly  to  be  found  only  in  the  title  deeds  of  the 
landowner,  who  can  securely  challenge  the  Commissioners  to  show 
what  part  of  his  estate  is  subject  to  the  charge,  they  having  no 
power  to  call  for  the  production  of  the  deed.  In  these  cases,  the 
endowments  being  generally  very  small,  the  expense  of  recovering 
the  payments  by  litigation  would  greatly  exceed  their  value,  and 
therefore,  if  resisted,  they  are  irrecoverable.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  inquiry  should  be  extended  to  title  deeds  by 
Avhich  an  endowment  has  been  created,  in  Avhatever  hands  they 
may  be,  and  that  it  should  be  such  as  is  now  exercised  by  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  adverse  suits. 
Facilities  for  While  proposing  to  create  such  a  power  of  modifying  the 
foundations  to  regulations  of  founders,  as  a  regard  for  their  own  main  design  and 
be  extended,  justice  to  the  community  alike  require,  we  would  also  extend 
the  facilities  already  accorded  by  the  Legislature  for  educational 
foundations.  We  propose  to  do  this  both  as  regards  the  grantors 
and  as  regards  the  grantees. 
As  regards  («)  As  regards  the  grantors   (including    all  persons    specially 

the  grantors,  g^^^^^^jg^;!  j^y  ^]^q  School  Site  Acts  to  grant  sites  for  schools),  we 
propose  that  grants,  whether  of  sites  or  endowments,  shall  be 
made  by  an  instrument  of  the  simplest  form,  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  registered  in  their  office, 
and  that  the  signatures  of  reversioners  or  encumbrancers  to  this 
instrument  shall  be  a  valid  release  of  their  interests. 
No  further  "We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  further  power  of  granting  land 

m'Tknd  fn^°  "  in  mortmain,  more  especially  as  a  small  piece  of  land  in  the  hands 
mortmain  to  be  ^f  ^  board  of  trustees  is  an  endowment  which  can  scarcely  be 
well  administered.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  if  the  State 
desires  to  encourage  these  foundations,  that  the  decisions  which 
extend  the  provisions  of  devises  in  mortmain  to  mortgage  money 
and  to  the  price  of  lands  ordered  by  the  will  to  be  sold  should  be 
repealed.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  Avith  regard  to  the 
rule  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  that  as  to  charitable  legacies  the 
assets  shall  not  be  marshalled ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  charitable 
lef^atee  shall  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  given  to  every  other 
leo-atee  of  taking  his  legacy  from  the  fund  legally  subject  to  it. 
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A  power  of  sanctioning  the  redemption  of  rentcliarges  belonging       Part  V, 

to  charities   by  the  owners   of  the  land  on  Avliich  the  rents  are          

charged  will  pass  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  Privy  tion  of  rent-" 
Council,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  arrangement  should  be  charges  to  be 

,  ,  ,,  ,  promoted, 

promoted  as  much  as  possible. 

(b)  As  regards  grantees,  we  propose  to  empower  the  vestry  of  As  regards 
any  parish  to  accept  a  school  site  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  '^  ' 
the  parish,  with  or  without  further  endowments,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  as  a  consideration,  to  keep  the  school 
buildings  in  repair.  It  will  be  requisite  to  make  the  vestry  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose.  In  case  of  neglect  to  repair,  we  pro- 
pose that  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  a  mandamus  should  issue  at  once  to  the  over- 
seers to  levy  the  necessary  rate. 

Among  our  higher  educational  endowments  may  be  reckoned.  The  educa- 
in  some  sense.  Cathedral  Institutions,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  □^"^'^3  con-   ' 

which  was  religious  education,  and  the  educational  functions  of  Dieted  with 

,.,,'"  ,  .  ,    .  ,     .        Cathedral  In- 

which  it  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  extend  m  relation  stitutions  not 

to  their  respective  dioceses.     But  these  bodies,  with  the  schools  *°  ^'^P^^'''"*^ 

^  ■■■  _  under  the 

and  exhibitions  attached  to  them,  are,  like  the  Universities,  ex-  Privy  Council. 
empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  nor 
do  we  propose  that  they   should  be   subjected  in   any  respect  to 
that  of  the  Privy  Council,  unless  they  voluntarily  think  fit  to 
place  any  schools  connected  with  them  under  its  inspection. 


11. 

Charities  which  are   not  at  present  applicable 
TO  Education. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  charities  for  the  poor  which  are 
not  at  present  applicable  to  education,  and  to  direct  attention  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concern- 
ing Charities  (1837)  respecting  a  part  of  these  endowments. 

The  aggregate  income  of  the  charities  "  for  the  poor "  in  Amount  of  the 
1818-1837  was  167,908?,.  Os.  Id.  Besides  the  educational  ^J^^^^'l^^'nal,  for 
charities   and    the  charities    "  for   the  poor,"   there    are   many  ^^^  poo'".  and 

.,  .^.  ^  •     ^    Other  objects. 

chanties  for  specific  objects  of  other  kinds,  such  as  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  the  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed  soldiers 
and  mariners,  the  repairs  of  bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways, 
churches,  seabanks  and  highways,  houses  of  correction,  the 
marriages  of  poor  maids,  relief  and  redemption  of  prisoners  and 
captives,  aid  in  payment  of  "  fifteenths/'  and  "  setting  out  of 
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soldiers  and  other  taxes."*  The  aggregate  income  of  all  the 
charities  of  England  and  Wales,  educational,  "  for  the  poor/' 
and  for  specific  objects  of  other  kinds,  was  in  1818-1837 
1,209,395?.  To  this  is  to  be  added  about  one-fifth  for  subsequent 
increase  of  value.  The  Charity  Commissioners  had  also,  up  to 
1856,  ascertained  and  registered  the  particulars  of  more  than 
3,000  charities  of  all  descriptions,  which  had  either  been  founded 
since  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  or  had  escaped 
their  notice. | 

The  charities  "  for  the  poor"  are  divided  in  the  digest  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  three  classes  : — 
For  the  poor  generally     -  -  -^101,113     9     3 

For  the  poor  not  receiving  parish  relief  -         11,661     0     7 
For  the  poor  specifically  -  -  -         55,133  10     3 

The  charities  "  for  the  poor  generally "  may  be  taken  as 
including  all  those  charities  which  are  distributed  either  in  the 
form  of  money  or  of  bread,  clothes,  blankets,  or  other  articles,  to 
the  poor  of  any  parish  or  district,  the  recipients  being  selected 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  Charities  "  for  the 
poor  specifically,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  which  are 
confined  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  orphans,  widows,  or  some  other 
particular  description  of  poor. 

With  reference  to  the  charities  "  for  the  poor  generall}'',"  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities  say  (Report, 
Vol.  32,  part  1,  p.  5),  "  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  in  our 
"  reports  to  make  remarks  on  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
"  charities  in  sums  too  small  to  confer  any  real  benefit,  and  with- 
"  out  any  care  in  the  selection  of  proper  objects.  These  remarks 
"  have  been  usually  called  for  with  regard  to  charities  left  for  the 
"  poor  of  any  particular  district  in  general  terms,  no  specific  ap- 
"  plication  being  pointed  out  by  the  donor.  We  have  found  that 
"  the  distributors  of  many  of  these  charities  have  acted,  either 
"  under  the  notion  that  the  term  poor  must  necessarily  mean 
"  every  poor  person,  or  from  fear  of  giving  ofience  by  exclusion, 
"  and  have  carried  these  views  to  such  an  extent  that  charities  of 
"  large  amount  are  sometimes  given  away  in  sums  of  less  than 
"  6cZ.  These  indiscriminate  distributions  occasionally  create 
"  considerable  riot  and  disturbance,  and  the  money  received  is 
"  often  expended  at  public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
"  would  he  of  great  advantage  if  there  were   some   competent 


T 


*  See  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  43  Eliz.  cap.  4. 

t  Third  Report  of  the  Chanty  Commissioners  (1856),  p.  4. 
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"  authority  to  direct  the  application  of  chanties  of  this  de-      Part  v. 

"  scription  to  the  purposes  of  education,  or  to  some  other  suh- 

"  stantial  benefit  of  the  poor,  and,  if  such  charities  are  disposed 

"  of  in  money  or  clothing  or  other  articles,  that  such  poor  as 

"  maintain  themselves  without  assistance  from  the  parish  rates 

"  should  be  principally  selected." 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  "  benefit  "  which  charity  can  Education  the 
bestow  upon  the  poor  is  so  "  substantial/'  so  little  subversive  of  ^j^^  j^g^ggt 
independence  of  character  and  self-reliance,  or  capable  of  doing 
good  to  so  many  persons  in  proportion  to  the  sum  expended,  as 
a  moderate  assistance  towards  the  expenses  of  education. 

The  intelligent  self-interest  and  the  habits  of  foresight  which  Comparative 
education  has  a  direct   tendency   to  produce,  will   to  a  great  g^^^ation  and 
extent  prevent  the  distress  which  the  annual  distribution  of  alms  annual  distri- 
often   not    only   fails   to  relieve,  but  actually  increases.     "  In  ^\^^^ 
"  some  cases,"  say  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  Report 
of  February    1834,    ''charitable  foundations   have  a  quality  of 
"  evil  peculiar  to  themselves.     The  majority  of  them  are  distri- 
"  buted  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  particular  parishes  or 
"  towns.     The  places  intended  to  be  favoured  by  large  charities 
"  attract,  therefore,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes, 
"  who,  in  the  hope  of  trifling  benefits  to  be  obtained  without 
"  labour,  often  linger  on  in  spots  most  unfavourable  to  the  exer- 
"  cise  of  their  industry.     Poverty  is  thus  not  only  collected,  but 
"  created,  in   the  very  neighbourhood  whence  the   benevolent 
"  founders  have  manifestly  expected  to  make  it  disappear.'" 

By  thus  crowding  into  the  favoured  neighbourhoods  the  poor  Charities 
raise  house  rent  and  the  price  of  lodgings  on  themselves,  so  as  ^^Q  ^.-^^q  ^f 
in  great  measure  to  nullify  the  relief  which  the  charity  afi'ords.  ^ouse  rent  in 
"  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  (Bristol),"  says  the  Eev.  T.  C.  districts. 
Price,*  "  lodgings  were  at  a  premium,  on  account  of  the  money 
"  doles,   and    the   people  were  thereby  both   demoralized    and 
"  pauperized." 

The  physical  evil  thus  produced  is  at  least  equalled  by  the  Mischief  done 

^    "^  '■  Till  J'        by  the  chanties 

moral  mischief  which  these  charities  commonly  do  by  degrading  to  the  character 
the  character  of  the  independent  poor.     Mr.  MiUer,  secretary  to  ^g^J'pj.^n  P^°' 
the  Charity  Trustees  at  Bristol,  says,  in  reference  to  the  money 
gifts  to  the  poor  of  that  city  :t — 

It  is  not  because  undeserving  people  obtain  the  gifts,  or  even  because 
the  gifts  may  be  abused,  that  I  principally  object  to  small  money  doles. 
It  is  rather  the  ill  effects  which  such  charities  produce  on  the  recipients 


*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  p.  179. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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Part  V.       themselves.      This  (jivbig  what  is  not  earned  is  the  very  root  from 
Avhich  many  evils  spring. 

1.  It  destroys  tlie  pride  of  independence  and  a  proper  reliance  on 
one's  own  exertions.  I  have  found  that  when  once  the  objection  to 
seeking  charily  (natural,  more  or  less,  to  all)  is  overcome  by  success, 
shame  is  soon  lost,  and  repeated  applications  follow.  It  is  not  long 
before  the  gift  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  right,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  withholding  of  it  for  a  few  years  is  regarded  as  something  like 
injustice. 

2.  It  engenders  habits  of  deceit ;  the  strongest  and  most  pitiable  case 
must  be  made  out ;  and  the  applicants  seldom  hesitate  in  making  any 
statements  that  may  suit  their  purpose.  I  have  witnessed  the  very 
careful  endeavours  of  the  dispensers  of  public  charities  ;  two  of  those 
are  particularly  in  my  mind,  Avho  use  extraordinary  exertions  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  to  them,  and  even  they 
confess  that  at  times  they  are  deceived. 

3.  It  produces  a  reliance  on  adventitious  aid,  Avhicli  naturally  begets 
idleness  and  all  its  attendant  evils  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  the  gift  bestowed  does  not  anything  like  equal  the  value  of  the  time 
lost  in  seeking  it. 

4.  It  tends  to  the  increase  of  poverty,  and  such  is  the  natural  result 
of  making  (which  is  the  real  state  of  the  case)  a  provision  for  idleness. 
I  might  name  a  parish  which  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  pauperized  by 
the  very  great  abundance  of  its  charities. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  apply  with  fullest  force  Avith 
regard  to  the  young  and  middle  aged.  But  it  will  comparatively  rarely 
happen  that  one  who  has  not  sought  this  kind  of  charity  in  early  life 
will  do  so  in  old  age. 

Mr.  Miller's  description  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  John  Cousins,* 
formerly  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's,  who  has  had  an  experience  of 
40  years  in  Bristol.  "  Small  charities,"  he  says,  "of  from  11.  to 
"  6^.  pauperize  the  people  ;  they  destroy  the  sense  of  shame,  and 
"  the  deserving  people  do  not  get  them.  The  poor  people,"  he 
adds,  "  spend  more  time  in  looking  after  such  gifts  than  would 
"  suffice  to  gain  the  same  sums  by  industry."  "  There  are 
*'  numbers  among  the  poor,"  says  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Price,  Vicar  of 
St.  Augustine  the  Lessj  in  the  same  city,  "  who  have  made 
"  themselves  acquainted  with  the  terms,  requirements,  fcc,  of  the 
"  various  gifts  in  the  hands  of  the  charity  trustees  and  vestries  ; 
"  and  these,  though  not  always  the  most  deserving,  by  dint  of 
"  unceasing  importunities  and  other  contrivances,  are  wonderfully 
"  successful."  These  charities  then,  by  their  operation,  are  teach- 
ing indolence,  mendicancy,  servility,  and  falsehood  to  the  poor  of 
Bristol,  almost  as  effectually  as  industry,  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  veracity  can  be  taugiit  by  means  of  tlie  fimds 
which  the  State  supplies  in  aid  of  the  Bristol  schools.  The  State, 
if  it  desires  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  has  a  double 

*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Keport  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  p.  180. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  179. 
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interest  in  the  better  application  of  these  charitable  funds,  both      p^rt  v, 

because  they  may  be  in  part  applied  to  the  promotion  of  educa-         

tion,  and  because,  as  at  present  applied,  they  defeat  the  moral 
improvement  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  legislators  in  pro- 
moting education  to  produce. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  charity  from  Effects  of  these 
the  living  and  those  which  attend  the  periodical  distribution  of  (ilffereTtTrom 
alms  under  the  will  of  a  dead  founder.  The  hand  of  living  those  of  living 
charity  is  held  oat  only  to  present  need  ;  it  promises  no 
periodical  alms  to  indolence  and  importunity ;  and  if  it 
necessarily  somewhat  impairs  the  spirit  of  independence,  it 
produces  good  will  and  gratitude.  The  "  dead  hand "  of  the 
founder  of  an  annual  dole  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
years  of  prosperity  among  the  labouring  classes  and  years  of 
distress  ;  in  prosperous  years  it  leads  those  who  are  not  in  need 
to  represent  themselves  to  be  so  ;  it  holds  out  annual  hopes  to 
improvidence  ;  it  more  frequently  excites  jealousy  and  ill  feeling 
than  good  will  both  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  towards  the 
distributors  of  the  charity  and  among  the  recipients  themselves. 
For  one  person  who  receives  substantial  benefit  from  these  doles, 
many  feel  their  demoralizing  effect.  At  Salisbury,*  for  five 
vacancies  in  the  list  of  pensioners  on  one  charity  there  were 
sixty-two  applicants,  all  of  whom  had  probably  nursed  expecta- 
tions more  or  less  subversive  of  their  industry,  and  used  impor- 
tunities more  or  less  subversive  of  their  self-respect. 

Some  of  the  charities  are  confined,  as.  we  have  seen,  to  the  Charities  for 

,  ..  ••LTi?  lii/-^  ••  n        •       the  poor  not 

poor  not  receiving  parish  reliei ;  and  the  Commissioners  tor  m-  receiving 
quiring  concerning  Charities  suggested  this  test  as  one  deserving  Parish  relief. 
of  general  adoption.  It  appears  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
Booth  charities  at  Salford,  of  which  Mr.  Cumin  heard  a  favour- 
able account.t  At  St.  Mary  Ottery  there  is  a  fund  of  600/1.  so 
vested,  the  recipients  being  usually  old  parishioners  or  small 
decayed  tradesmen.  In  these  cases  the  charity  relieves  some  to 
whose  feelings  parish  relief  would  be  repugnant ;  but  it  probably 
overcomes  in  many  the  repugnance  to  receive  relief.  Such  a  list, 
moreover,  must  exclude  many  cases  of  accidental  and  unmerited 
distress.     Mr.  Hare  says  : — 

I  feel  a  strong  objection  to  any  test,  -which  in  the  distribution  of 
these  charities  draws  a  Hne  between  tbose  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  received  parish  rehef.  Since  tlie  Poor  Law  Amendment  has 
made  legal  relief  properly  dependent  on  destitution,  such  a  distinction  is 

*  Letter  appended  to  Mr.  Hare's  Evidence,  p.  481. 
f  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  332. 
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case. 


DifBculty  of 
distribution. 


neithei' just  nor  merciful.  Administrators  commonly  like  it,  because  it 
substitutes  an  easy  inquiry  for  a  laborious  and  painful  scrutiny.  Such 
arbitrary  and  mechanical  rules  are  coverts  for  the  indolence  with  which 
most  minds  approach  the  performance  of  duties  towards  masses  of  per- 
sons with  whom  they  are  not  connected  by  individual  sympathy  or 
attachment.* 

On  the  other  hand,  to  apply  the  charities  in  aid  of  the  parish 
poor  rate  is  a  diversion  of  them  from  the  poor  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  pointed  out  in  their  Reportf  the 
prevalence  of  this  misappropriation,  and  in  some  instances 
where  the  funds  were  large,  certified  cases  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  equity  ;  but  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  where  the  income  was  small,  they  thought 
themselves  precluded  from  doing  more  than  recommending  a 
more  proper  application.  When  the  present  Charity  Commis- 
sioners proposed  a  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  doles  at 
Coventiy  to  popular  education  and  other  useful  objects,  they 
received  a  representation  "that  the  distribution  of  these  doles 
"  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  claims  on  the  poor-rates.'' 
The  Commissioners  did  not  find  in  that  statement  an  objection 
to  their  scheme.  J 

If  the  doles  are  not  distributed  with  an  exact  regard  to  need 
and  merit,  the  efiect  is  obvious.  And  to  expect  that  the  trustees 
will  distribute  them  with  an  exact  regard  to  need  and  merit  is 
to  expect  that  men  will  take  great  trouble,  and  withdraw  their 
time  from  their  own  aflfairs,  to  execute  the  will  of  a  stranger. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Miller, — 

That  in  almost  every  parish  of  our  large  city  (Bristol)  very  many 
poor  objects  may  be  found  to  whom  a  small  donation  would  be  of  the 
utmost  utility,  and  by  whonj  it  would  be  properly  expended  ;  but  to 
find  them  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  deceit,  and  even  fraud,  in 
obtaining  charity  are  so  common  and  so  cunningly  practised.  Poverty 
begotten  of  idleness,  improvidence,  and  intemperance  is  so  clamorous 
and  shameless,  whilst  poverty  from  misfortune  is  generally  so  retiring 
and  long-suifering,  that  the  most  wise  and  painful  administrator  of 
charity  is  often  deceived.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  utter  throwing 
away  of  the  gifts  have  come  before  me,  whilst  I  admit,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  often  seen  the  beneficial  results  of  alms  in  season. § 

"No  one,"  says  Mr.  John   Cousins,||    "is  in  favour  of  these 

"  charities.     It  is  impossible,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to  be 

"  certain  that  you  are  right  in  the  application  of  them."     He 

adds  that   "powers  of  application  are  signed  without  any  due 


*  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  333. 
t  Vol.  32,  part  1.  p.  5.  *  Third  Report  (1856),  p.  8. 
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"  consideration;'"  and  that  one  woman  used  to  take  apartments      Pajit  V. 
in  two  or  three  parishes,  in  order  to  entitle  herself  to  these  gifts.         — — • 

The  following  passage  from  a  paper  put  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Hare,*  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  which  besets  even  the 
most  conscientious  efforts  to  select  proper  objects  and  to  repel 
the  importunities  and  the  established  claims  of  those  who  are  not 
in  need  of  assistance  : — 

Thomas  Goman,  in  1612,  gave  his  lands  to  the  churchwardens  of  St, 
Martin's,  Salisbury,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  poor  people  of  that  parish. 
The  income,  amounting  now  to  about  10/.  a  year,  forms  part  of  a 
fund  which  is  distributed  in  bread  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Avinter.  In  the  winter  of  1854-5,  some  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  really  necessitous  poor  of  the  parish,  and  a  number  of  ladies 
visiting  in  districts  furnished  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  with  a 
list  of  the  families  who  they  thought  were  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. This  list  contained  the  names  of  about  280  families,  exclu- 
sive of  those  inhabiting  the  almshouses  ;  but  the  distribution  was 
not  confined  to  this  list,  a  great  number  of  other  persons  claimed  to 
participate  on  the  ground,  not  of  their  poverty,  but  that  they  had 
formerly  received  a  portion  of  the  dole.  Amongst  the  claims  thus 
made  and  yielded  to  were  those  of  the  families  of  men  in  constant  em- 
ployment under  public  bodies  and  private  persons,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  wages  sufficient  to  render  them  wholly  independent  of  alms.  The 
number  of  persons  who  ultimately  participated  Avas  supposed  to  be  not 
less  than  1,500  or  little  less  than  two -thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  parish. 

In  ancient  commercial  cities,  where  the  merchants  and  those  Charities  in 
in  their  employment  have  ceased  to  reside  in  the  city  itself,  become  ex- 
charities  are  apt  to  become  excessive,  through  the  diminution  of  *l^'^^'J^  !^''°"S^ 

^  ...  the  diminution 

the  population.     "The  population  of  some  parishes  in  the  centre  of  population. 

"  of  the  city,"  (Bristol),  says  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  "  has  materially 

"  diminished  by  the  conversion  of  dwelling  houses  into  ware- 

"  houses,  offices,  and  other  places  of  business;  and  the  number 

"  and  value  of  the  gifts  are  be3'ond  all  proportion  to  their  real 

"  requirements."  f     Tliis  is  of  course  still  more  the  case  in  the 

city  of  London,  where  the  charities  are  very  large  and  numerous, 

while  the  population  has  migrated  westward,  and  left  its  former 

habitations  to  become  warehouses  and  offices. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  harsh  application  of  economical  No  sweeping 
principles   to   funds  devoted   to    the   relief  of  the  poor.      Nor  removal  of  the 

would  we  recommend  the  disturbance  of  a  charitable  founda-  chanties  re- 
commended, 
tion  because  it  is  not  entirely  fulfilling  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions  of  its  founder,    or   because   the   good  which   it   does   is 
partly  countervailed  by  some  attendant  evils.     Almshouses,  for  Almshouses 
instance,  may  be  in  some  cases  "  visible  invitations  to  improvi-  fg^ed  with  • 

*  Letter  appended  to  IVIr.  Hare's  Evidence,  p.  479. 

t  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Keport  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  p.  179. 
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for  orphans  or 
■widows. 


dence,"  the  nominations  to  them  may  be  abused  for  political 
purposes,  they  may  unnecessarily  and  undesirably  separate  the 
inmates  from  their  friends,  and  money  may  be  wasted  by 
careless  or  jobbing  trustees  on  their  repairs*  The  two  last- 
inentioned  objections,  and  perhaps  the  first,  may  render  the 
course  which  Mr.  Martin  says  has  been  adopted  with  good  results 
at  Stafford,  of  converting  the  fund  into  pensions,  expedient  else- 
where. This  is  an  alteration  of  detail.  We  see  no  good  reason 
for  diverting  these  charities  from  the  main  object  to  which  they 
are  now  applied,  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Neither 
do  we  see  any  good  renson  for  diverting  from  their  present  object, 
charities  devoted  to  the  relief  of  widows  or  orphans.  The  utmost 
we  would  suggest  in  regard  to  foundations  of  this  description,  is 
that  in  presenting  to  almshouses  and  assigning  pensions  to  aged 
persons  or  widows,  some  regard  should  be  had  among  other  things 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  children,  if  they  have  had  any,  have 
been  brought  up.  In  these  cases  there  are  determinate  objects, 
pretty  certain  to  be  more  or  less  in  need,  even  though  they  may 
not  always  be  deserving ;  and  though  the  most  importunate  or 
those  who  have  most  interest,  not  those  who  are  best  entitled, 
ma}^  sometimes  be  preferred.  But  if  doles  of  money  or  of  neces- 
saries to  the  poor  generally  are  proved  by  experience  to  injure 
the  class  which  they  were  intended  to  benefit,  besides  increasing 
pauperism  to  the  detriment  of  the  community,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  for  proceeding,  though  with  due  caution  and  regard 
for  the  fair  expectations  of  existing  claimants,  to  a  better  appli- 
cation of  these  funds.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  discardinsr 
from  a  medical  foundation,  a  remedy  prescribed  by  the  founder 
which  had  been  proved  by  experience  not  to  cure  and  extinguish, 
but  to  aggravate  and  propagate  the  disease.  If  the  remedy  which 
the  founders  of  annual  doles  devised  for  destitution  has  asffra- 
vated  and  propagated  that  social  malady,  there  can  be  as  little 
hesitation  in  setting  it  aside  and  substituting  the  best  mode  of 
treatment,  which  we  now  know  to  be  early  education. 

For  actual  cases  of  destitution  among  the  poor  generally  the 
State  makes  a  regular  provision — a  provision  much  larger,  more 
regular,  and  better  administered  in  every  respect  than  it  was  at 
the  poor  laws,    the  period  when  many  of  these  cliaritiers  Avere  founded. 
Case  of  the  The  following  account  of  the  Jarvis'  charity  in  Herefordshire, 

Jarvis' Charity,  ^^j^.^j^  Mr.   Cuminf  derived   from  Mr.   Hare,  Inspector  of  the 


Change  made 
in  the  circum- 
stances of  the 
case  by  the 


*  l\Ir.  Cumin's  Ecport  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  320. 
f  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  326. 
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Charity  Commission,  is  an  illustration  on  a  great  scale  of  the 
mischief  frequently  done  by  tliese  foundations : — 

George  Jarvis,  who  died  in  1793,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  ultimately  amounted  to  nearly  100,000/,,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  and  the  two  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  upon 
trust,  to  apply  the  income  amongst  poor  inhabitants  of  Stanton-upon- 
Wye,  Bredwardine,  and  Letton,  in  money,  provisions,  physic,  or  clothes, 
and  he  directed  that  no  part  should  be  employed  in  building.  The 
trust  came  before  Lord  Eldon  in  July  1802,  in  a  suit  by  the  bishop  and 
the  trustees,  who  proposed  to  distribute  about  5-lOOth  of  the  income 
in  physic  and  attendance  ;  33-lOOth  in  clothing,  bedding,  and  bed- 
clothes ;  14-lOOth  in  fuel,  and  28-lOOth  in  food.  Of  the  remaining 
20-lOOth  they  proposed  that  6-lOOth  should  be  applied  in  schooling; 
6-lOOtli  in  apprenticing,  and  6-lOOth  in  gratuities  to  servants  and 
apprentices.  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly,  and  other  counsel,  argued  that  "  the 
court  would  not  establish  so  mistaken  a  charity,  which  was  in  effect  a 
premium  to  idleness  ;  that  it  appeared,  by  the  proposals  of  the  trustees, 
that  they  could  not  dispose  of  it  according  to  any  intention  of  the 
testator,  and  that  they,  therefore,  introduced  other  objects  which  he 
had  not  contemplated — instruction,  apprenticing,  and  rewards  of  virtue." 
The  court,  however,  adopted  the  scheme,  holding,  with  regard  to 
schooling  and  apprenticing,  that,  as  the  trustees  might  give  money  to 
the  poor,  so  they  might  employ  the  money  for  them  in  objects  in  which 
it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  employed.  "  As  to  the  plan  of  the 
trustees,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  arguments  of 
policy.  If  the  Legislature  thinks  proper  to  give  the  power  of  leaving 
property  to  charitable  purposes,  i-ecognized  by  the  law  as  such,  how- 
ever prejudicial,  the  court  must  administer  it.  If  it  is  right  to  put 
bequests  of  personal  property  to  charity  under  the  same  fetters  as  real 
estate,  that  is  for  the  Legislature  ;  and  courts  of  justice  must  act 
without  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  the  law." 

The  anticipations  of  the  evils  which  Avere  likely  to  follow  from  these 
gifts  were  more  than  realized.  The  amount  to  be  distributed  Avas 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Avages  of  the  labouring  population  in  the 
thi-ee  parishes.  The  attraction  Avas  irresistible.  The  folloAving  table 
exhibits  the  progressive  increase  of  inhabitants  : — 
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1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851, 

Stanton-upon-"Wye 

430 

512 

514 

544 

548 

586 

Bredwardine 

306 

327 

379 

436 

409 

422 

Letton           -        -        - 

124 

150 

1G3 

200 

224 

214 

Mr.  Cumin  states  in  a  note  tliat  the  population  of  the  parishes 
immediately  adjacent  —  Winferton,  Dorstone,  Monnington-on- 
Wye,  and  Brobury — have,  during  the  same  time,  diminished. 
In  those  parishes,  including  also  Willersley,  tliero  were  at  the 
last  census  about  60  persons  in  number  less  than  in  1801. 

In  1801,  151  persons  in  Stanton-upon-Wyc,  89  in  Bredwardine,  and 
80  in  Letton,  in  all  320,  appear,  by  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  not  to 
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Part  V.      have  been  of  the  class  of  poor,  and  this  number  of  the  wealthier  classes 

may  be  taken  to  remain  nearly  the  same,  in   a  district  in  which  no 

commercial  or  manufacturing  causes  have  arisen  to  increase  the  amount 
of  employment,  and  no  circumstances  have  occurred  to  render  it  in  any 
greater  degree  the  residence  of  persons  at  leisure  or  in  retirement.  The 
number  of  farms,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  now  rather  less  than  it 
was.  The  pauper  population  had  thus  increased,  in  10  years,  upwards 
of  20  per  cent.  ;  in  20  years,  almost  40  per  cent.  ;  and  in  30  years,  60 
per  cent.  The  distribution  of  2,300/.  a  year  in  alms  brought  into  the 
parishes,  not  labourers  seeking  employment  where  it  was  likely  to  be 
found,  but  persons  naturally  desirous  of  participation  in  gifts  which 
could  be  obtained  without  labour.  The  landowners,  or  wealthy 
inhabitants,  were  not  likely  to  make  any  provision  for  the  residence 
of  increased  numbers,  whose  immigration  they  did  not  invite  ;  but  as 
habitations  were  necessary,  the  cottages  became  more  crowded ;  houses 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  family  were  divided  into  two  or  more  ; 
and  other  dwellings  were  built,  not  the  production  of  capital  directed 
to  the  supply  of  a  social  necessity,  or  in  situations  adapted  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employer  and  the  employed,  but  built  by  the  poor 
themselves,  or  those  little  above  them,  some  on  waste,  and  others  in 
remote  spots,  with  regard  to  little  else  than  mere  shelter.  I  will  not 
venture  to  repeat  the  traditions  which  are  current  of  the  evils  which 
this  state  of  things  created ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
these  parishes,  who  remember  their  state  some  years  ago,  are  uniform 
in  their  testimony  of  the  demoralization  of  which  the  poor  Avere  by  this 
means  made  the  victims.  Their  mode  of  existence  is  said  in  some 
respects  to  have  resembled  that  alternation  of  want  and  repletion 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  savage  state.  The  absence  of  regular 
employment  for  so  many  persons  often  occasioned  at  times  want  and 
suffering,  whilst  the  large  quantities  of  food  distributed  at  other  times 
led  to  great  excesses.  No  habits  of  care  or  providence  taught  them  to 
husband  that  which  had  caused  them  no  labour  to  obtain  ;  and  where 
jDOverty  was  the  title  to  participation,  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment to  that  steady  industry  which  could  alone  avert  it.  Idleness, 
discontent,  and  improvidence  were  found  to  be  the  fruits  of  this  ill- 
conceived  and  ill-judged  gift,  to  Avhich  must  be  added  an  immorality 
of  life,  the  results  of  which  are  yet  distinctly  felt. 

The  trustees  at  the  end  of  about  thirty  years  altered  their  system 
of  distribution,  and  ultimately  an  information  was  filed.  The  then 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell,  and  Mr.  Tomkyns  Dew,  by 
their  answer  in  this  suit,  say,  "  that  in  their  opinion  the  charity  has  in 
effert  been  injurious  to  the  parishes  in  which  it  is  established,  but  such 
injurious  effects  are  rather  owing,  as  they  believe,  to  the  largeness  of 
the  income  arising  from  the  charity  as  compared  with  the  small  popu- 
lation among  which  the  same  was  to  be  distributed,  than  to  the  mode 
now  pursued  in  applying  the  same." 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  being  unable  to  depart  from  the  terms  of 
the  will,  application  was  made  to  Parliament,  and  an  Act  was  obtained 
in  1852. 

The  Inspector  of  Charities,  after  a  personal  examination,  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  condition  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Stanton-upon- Wye  had  been  reduced  by  the  Jarvis  charity  : — 

In  that  parish  almost  the  whole  of  one,  and  not  the  least  populous 
part  of  the  parish,  called  "  Little  London,"  owes  its  construction,  it  if 
believed,  entirely  to  this  charity.     A  number  of  wretched  huts,  built  of 
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timber  and  such  other  material  as  the  place  aiForded,  arose  upon  a  spot       Pakt  V, 

of  waste  land,  and  received  tlie  significant  name  Avhich  it  bears.     I  

understand  that  these  tenements  are  now  let  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  occupants  at  rents  varying  from  about  three  pounds  a  year 
upwards.  These  hovels  are  closely  intersected  by  open  ditches  of  stag- 
nant water,  into  Avhich  the  drains,  if  there  be  anything  deserving  that 
name,  flow.  They  are  approached  by  pathways,  which  cannot  be 
properly  called  roads.  My  visit  happened  to  occur  after  an  unusually 
long  period  of  dry  weather,  but  the  paths  or  lanes  leading  to  these 
dwellings  were  even  then  almost  impassable.  The  internal  accommoda- 
tion is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  cause  which  led  to  the  build- 
ings, and  the  condition  of  the  builders.  The  sleeping  places  are 
generally  upon  an  upper  floor,  the  ascent  being  by  a  ladder,  with 
little,  if  any,  separation  between  the  places  appropriated  to  the  parents, 
children,  or  diiferent  sexes.  In  one  cottage  I  found  a  kind  of  rough 
boarding  fixed  across  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  an  aperture  of  about 
two  feet  square  in  the  centre,  which  might  be  crept  through  by  persons 
passing  to  the  inner  division  of  the  room,  and  to  which  1  could  see  no 
other  access.  In  another  part  of  the  same  parish  an  old  fai*mhouse  has 
been  divided  into  dwelling  rooms,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  for  no  less 
than  five  ditferent  families,  in  wliich  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  physical 
or  moral  existence  are  not  less  disregarded.* 

By  the  scheme  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1852,  a  large 
portion  of  the  fund  has  been  converted  to  the  purposes  of  popular 
education.  Another  portion  is  devoted  to  apprenticing  and 
advancing  in  life  the  children  from  the  schools.  The  gifts  in 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel  are  reduced  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  income. 
Of  the  portion  converted  to  popular  education,  pare  is  applied 
to  day  schools,  part,  with  more  questionable  wisdom,  to  charity 
boarding  schools.  It  appears  that  some  SO,OOOL  is  now  being 
spent  upon  charity  boarding  houses  for  the  children  of  1,200 
people  living  in  the  state  of  physical  degradation  described  by 
the  Inspector  of  Charities  in  the  extract  above  quoted.  This 
outlay  in  building  appears  to  involve  as  complete  a  departure 
from  the  testator's  will  as  the  boldest  scheme  of  improvement  could 
require.  "  The  testator,''  says  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  "  expressly 
"  directs  in  his  will  that  nothing  shall  be  spent  on  brick  and 
"  mortar,  yet  the  present  trustees  are  spending  in  building  alone, 
"  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sanctioned  by 
"  Parliament,  not  less  than  25,000Z.  or  '30,0001. ;  but,  at  the 
"  same  time,  the  new  scheme  limits  the  charity  to  the  population 
'•'•  of  three  small  parishes,  so  small,  that  so  large  a  charity 
"  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  mischievous,  interfering  with 
•'  the  wages  of  labour,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  they  being  about 
••'  2s.  a  week  below  those  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
"  making  the  charity  supply  the  place  of  a  poor  rate."    "  Surely/' 

*  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  pp.  328,  329. 
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P.vKT  V.  lie  adds,  "  the  prospect  of  doing  good,  instead  of  harm,  •would 
"  have  equally  justified  an  extended  application  of  the  funds  of 
"  this  charity,  in  part,  at  all  events,  in  supplementing  the  wants 
"  of  education  in  the  parishes  in  the  countj^,  although  not  ex- 
"  pressly  mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  testator,  as  in  spending 
"  so  much  in  bricks  and  mortar,  which  is  expressly  forbidden/'* 
The  aggregate  amount  of  Parliamentary  aid  received  by  Hereford- 
shire towards  education  during  26  years  (1833-59)  was  17,337L 
The  aggregate  annual  income  of  the  Jarvis'  charity  during  the 
same  period  was  more  than  four  times  that  amount. 
Case  of  the  Our   Assistant    Commissioner,    Mr.    Cumin, f   had    particular 

Mayor  s^Cki-     fj^^iiities  afforded  him  for  inquiring  into  tlie  operation  of  a  large 
Chester.  charity   called   the    Mayor's   charity,    or   the    late    Clarke   and 

Marshall's  charities,  at  Manchester.     He  says — 

It  happened,  fortunately,  that  at  the  very  time  when  I  was  prose- 
cuting my  inquiries  a  dispute  had  arisen  with  respect  to  a  great  endow- 
ment at  Manchester,  the  Mayor's,  or  the  late  Clarke  and  Marshall's 
charities.  The  town  clerk  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  regard  to  a  scheme  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  tlie  Mayor  of  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
a  certain  portion  of  the  charity  income  to  the  support  of  a  ragged 
school.  After  a  vigorous  debate  in  the  Town  Council,  the  Mayox-'s 
proposition  was  approved  by  a  small  majority.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  scheme  of  the  Mayor  was  good  or 
bad  ;  I  simply  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  charity  is  at 
present  administered,  so  that  the  Commissioners  may  form  an  opinion 
whether  the  intentions  of  the  founder  are  in  any  respect  cai'ried  into 
effect. 

The  charity  in  question  consists  of  an  annual  sum  of  2,260/.  to  be 
distributed  "  to  poor,  aged,  and  needy  or  impotent  people,  at  the  dis- 
,  cretion   of  the  borough-reeve,  constables,  and  churchwardens."     Since 

the  date  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  late  Commissioners  the  income  has 
increased  b}'-  about  400/.  a  year,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  1859 
there  was  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  3,771/.  The  area  within  Avhich 
the  charity  is  to  be  distributed  is  the  township  of  Manchester,  which 
I  was  informed  by  the  Poor  Law  officers  contains  200,000  persons. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  charity,  I  had  every  facility 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Heron,  the  town  clerk,  and  Mr.  Rickards, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ;  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
personally  visiting  the  houses  of  some  of  the  recipients  of  the  charity. 
Besides,  I  procured  a  very  considerable  number  of  papers,  being  the 
forms  of  application,  and  containing  the  particulars  tilled  up.  With 
these  papers  before  me,  I  questioned  the  relieving  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  ascertain  (so  far  as  they  are  able)  whether  the  applicants  are  fit 
persons  to  be  relieved.  These  papers  are  distributed  among  the  rate- 
l)ayers,  Avho  fill  up  the  blanks.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
even  if  the  papers  were  filled  up  correctly  they  Avould  not  furnish  such 
information  as  would  exclude  all  but  fit  recipients.  The  earnings 
neither  of  father,  mother,  nor  children  are  stated,  and,  therefore,  even 

*  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  .'35?. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  337,  338,  339. 
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upon  the  face  of  the  paper,  it  is  quite  possible  the  applicant  may  not       Part  V. 

be  in  want  of  charity.     It  is  true  that  the  relieving  officers  revise  the  

list  of  applicants,  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  for  these 
officials  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  in  the  thne  allowed.  How  can 
seven  persons  examine  accurately  into  9,000  or  10,000  in  four  weeks  ? 
In  the  ordinary  discharge  of  tlieir  duties  the  relieving  officers  are  often 
obliged  to  Avatch  night  and  day  in  order  to  detect  imposition.  In  the 
second  place,  even  those  applications  which  have  been  pronounced  by 
them  unfit,  are  notwithstanding  constantly  entertained.  The  person 
upon  whom  reliance  is  placed  in  the  distribution  of  this  charity  is  the 
recommender.  If  he  makes  no  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  person 
recommended,  or  if  he  does  not  exercise  an  honest  judgment,  the  charity 
must  get  into  the  hands  of  the  undeserving.  Now,  I  was  told  that  the 
practice  is  defective  in  both  respects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  recom- 
mender  generally  does  not  visit  or  even  know  the  person  recommended ; 
on  the  other  hand  he  or  she  knowingly  recommends  the  wrong  person. 
Thus,  out  of  400  nominees  visited  by  one  officer,  only  a  third  Avas 
found  to  live  in  the  place  of  residence  indicated.  Out  of  13  visited 
in  one  street  only  three  were  found.  Out  of  400  visited  by  another 
officer  only  two-thirds  were  found.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  that  the  person  recommended  has  been  dead  for  years. 
In  some  cases  I  observe  that  the  very  name  of  the  nominee  is  not 
stated.  The  practice  seems  to  be  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
with  some  of  the  chief  manufacturers,  superior  shopkeepers,  or  bankers, 
Avho  distribute  them  amongst  their  men,  to  be  filled  up.  Again,  it  must 
be  observed  that  all  ratepayers  are  entitled  to  tickets,  and  amongst 
them  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  petty  landlords,  small  trades- 
men, and  beer-house  keepers.  Such  persons  distribute  the  tickets 
amongst  their  customers  or  tenants,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
their  merits. 

I  examined  10.5  of  the  nomination  papers  in  presence  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  I  found  that  in  some  cases  the  names  were  fictitious  ;  in 
others  relations  had  recommended  their  relations  ;  in  others  the 
persons  recommended  were  drunkards  or  of  bad  character  ;  in  others 
they  were  in  receipt  of  considerable  wages  and  unfit  objects  of  charity. 
To  come  to  particulars,  it  appeared  that  30  cases  out  of  105  were  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  under  the  age  of  46,  many  of  them  between  17 
and  30.  As  a  furtlier  illustration  of  the  want  of  proper  inquiry,  I  may 
mention  this  case.  A  Avoman  in  the  receipt  of  6s.  per  Aveek  from  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  but  living  by  selling  oranges,  nuts,  shell-fish,  &c.  at 
dram-shops  and  public-houses,  obtained  throe  different  recommendations 
under  three  different  names  from  three  different  persons.  None  of  the 
recommenders  kncAv  the  woman,  but  they  kept  the  public-house  vaults 
Avhere  the  Avoman  sold  her  oranges.  Another  officer  reports  that  he  has 
lately  throAvn  out  a  recommendation  made  by  a  son  for  his  father 
Avhom  he  Avas  liable  to  maintain,  although  the  son  is  the  proprietor  of 
Avorks,  and  employs  various  hands. 

But  probably  the  most  singular  thing  is,  that  there  is  no  proof  AA'hat- 
ever  that  the  article  ever  reaches  the  hands  of  the  person  recommended. 
The  relieving  officers  Avhom  I  examined  say: — '"Persons  recommend 
themselves  or  they  recommend  others  without  consulting  them,  and 
have  the  charity  left  at  their  OAvn  homes  to  be  conveyed  from  thence 
to  the  persons  named  in  the  form,  but  AA'ho  never  get  them.  The 
middlemen  among  the  handloom  Aveavers  do  this,  sending  in  the  names 
of  individuals  who  are  lodging  and  AA'Orking  in  their  houses,  and  Avhose 
beds  they  then  supply  with  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheets.  It  is 
not  intended  that  any  person  should  have  more  than  one  recommenda- 
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Pakt  V.       tion  per  year,  but  some  are  thus  recommended  for  all  the  classes  of 
articles  distributed,  and  get  them." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rickards,  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  board  of 
guardians,  gives,  in  a  published  letter,  an  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  charity,  and  the  evils  arising  from  it,  whicli 
corroborates  that  of  Mr.  Cumin.* 

Mr.  Hare  says  of  the  charities  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  centuries  in  Salisbury,  that,  "notwith- 
"  standing  all  these  charities,  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  in  Salis- 
"  bury  are  not  in  a  better  condition,  either  physically  or  morally, 
"  than  in  other  places,  where  the  charities,  if  any  such  exist,  are 
"  insignificant  in  amount."  f  He  states  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
ascertain,  there  are  few  places  where  the  poor-rate  is  higher,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ;  that  there  is  no  place  in  which 
there  are  smaller  indications  of  any  improvement  in  this  respect ; 
that  the  number  of  paupers  has  for  several  years  past  (up  to 
1856)  steadily  increased  ;  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  immigra- 
tion of  poor  into  the  place  ;  and  that  this,  though  perhaps  partly 
due  to  other  causes,  may,  from  experience,  be  attributed  to 
the  temptation  of  the  numerous  pensions  and  doles  "  of  which 
"  the  poor  have  heard,  but  in  which  it  is  probably  not  often 
"  their  lot  to  participate."  Mr.  Hare  quotes,  as  apposite  to  this 
case,  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  There  must  be  a  mockery  in 
"  the  magnificence  of  these  public  charities,  which  have  not,  to 
"  all  appearances,  bettered  the  circumstances  or  advanced  the 
"  comforts  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  instituted,  beyond 
"  those  of  a  people  where  they  are  utterly  unknown  ;"  and  the 
opinion  of  the  same  divine  and  economist  that  these  charities 
"  form  an  adhesive  nucleus  around  which  the  poor  accumulate 
"  and  settle,  misled  by  vague  hopes  of  benefit  from  the  charities 
"  which  they  fail  to  confer  ;"  and  that  they  "  occasion  a  relaxa- 
"  tion  of  economy  and  of  the  relative  duties  of  parents,  children, 
"  and  relations,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  hope  that  is  felt,  and 
"  not  of  the  hope  that  is  realized." 
Result  of  No  place  is  more  abundantly  provided  with  charities,  or  has 

tributions  o£      more  steadily  resisted  any  change  of  their  objects,  than  Coventry,]: 
alms  ia  the       the  poor  of  wliich  are  at  the  present  moment,  plunged  in  the 

case  of  Coven-  .  .  .  .  . 

try.  greatest    distress.     It  is  true  that   this    distress  arises  from  a 

fluctuation  in  trade.     But  it   is   for  distress  arising  from  such 
accidents  that   charity,  if  Avise  and    discriminating,    provides ; 

*  Mr.  Cuniin's  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  pp.  .339,  340. 
■f  Letter  appended  to  Mr.  Hare's  Evidence,  p.  479. 
X  See  the  Third  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  (185G),  p.  8. 
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while   to  produce  and  aggravate  it,  by   engendering  habits  of     ^^^^  ^• 
improvidence,  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  periodical  distributions 
of  alms  by  the  trustees  of  charitable  foundations. 

The  Coventry  charities  are  believed  to  be  very  useful  in  elec-  Charities  found 
tions.*     This  is  probably  not  a  singular  case.     There  is  reason  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^' 
to   believe   that  charities  are  sometimes   not   only  distributed 
without  care  in  the  selection  of  the  object,  but  abused  for  the 
purposes  of  political  corruption.     The  records  of  the  Charity  The  Canter- 
Commission  furnish  the  following  account  of  the  distribution  of  ^^^  ^  'i"ties. 
a  large  charity  at  Canterbury,  where,  from  the  importance  of  the 
city,  it  must  be  comparatively  easy  to  find  good  trustees  :f — 

In  Canterbury,  there  is  Lovejoy's  charity,  part  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  "  poor,  ancient,  and  sick  peopie  not  receiving  relief."  The 
following  list  of  recipients  will  show  the  mode  in  which  the  founder's 
intentions  are  carried  into  effect  : — 

Convicted  felon  -  -  -  -       1 

Brothel  keepers  -  -  -  -       4 

Drunkards         -  -  -  -  -     18 

Other  bad  characters    -  -  -  -     17 

—  40 
Paupers             -             -             -             -             -     36 
Occasional  paupers       -             -             -             -     18 

—  54 
In  good  employment,  or  not  needy        -             -             51 

Total  improper  objects  -  -  145 

Inmates  of  hospitals,  pensioners,  &c.      -  -       8 

Mechanics,  labourers,  tradesmen  -  -  124 

Persons  who  may  be  proper  objects       -  132 

Respectable  poor  and  deserving  persons  -  110 

No  information  respecting         -  -  -  113 

500 

Mr.  Marti n:j:  was  informed  that  Lovejoy's  charity  was  very 
much  applied  to  political  purposes. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  doles  when  distributed  by  the  Charities  dis- 
clei^gyman  of  the  parish,  with  regard  to  the  religious  habits  of  c"erffymanof  ^ 
the  recipients,   would  do   good   by  encouraging   religion.     The  the  parish. 
Dean  of  Hereford,    however,    communicated   to    Mr.   Cumin   a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Rev.  W.  Poole,§  who  says  : — 

You  asked  me  about  bread  charities.  There  were  some  at  St. 
Leonard's,  and  a  great  many  at  Lugwardine,  which  I  could  observe 
during  the  nine  years  I  was  in  those  parishes. 

At  St.  Leonard's  the  distribution  came  only  twice  or  thi-ee  times  ' 
in  the  year  ;  when  every  one  came  to  church  who  could  be  considered 

*  Mr  Erie's  Evidence,  3826. 

f  Mr.  Cumin's  Eeport  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  335. 

;•:  Evidence,  4097. 

§  Mr.  Cumin's  Keport  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  330. 
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Charities,  the 
objects  of 
which  have 
failed. 

Charity  for 
the  discliarge 
of  insolvent 
debtors. 


Charities  for 
the  kindred  of 
the  founder. 


])oor,  and  who,  not  boing  poor,  wished  to  "  keep  up  a  right "  to  receive 
gifts.  A  large  portion  came  at  no  other  time,  or  very  rarely,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  oO  or  GO  loaves  did  not  suffice,  and  if  the  clergy- 
man did  not  add  loaves  enough  to  satisfy  the  claimants,  ill-will  to  him, 
and  jealousy  towards  the  recipients,  flourished  for  some  time  in  great 
vigour  ;  this  I  have  often  noticed. 

At  Lugwardine  it  was  worse — for  there  every  Sunday  in  the  month 
had  its  special  "  charity,"  and  a  certain  number  of  labourers  were 
appointed  to  receive  on  each  Sunday  ;  so  many,  whose  tui-n  came 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  so  many  on  the  second  Sunday,  and 
so  on.  If  there  came  a  fifth  Sunday  in  the  month,  no  bread  was  given. 
I  could  always  tell  when  I  went  into  church  by  a  look  at  the  "  open 
seats "  whose  turn  it  was  to  receive  the  loaves.  As  a  rule  the 
recipients  seldom  came  except  one  Sunday  in  the  month,  their  own 
gift-day.  And  on  the  fifth  vSunday  of  a  month,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
the  seats  altogether  or  very  nearly  empty.  Of  course  I  don't  accuse 
the  bread  of  all  this  ;  but  it  certainly  did  not  remedy  it.  My  own 
impression  was  that  the  more  independent  labourers  were  repelled  from 
attending  church  by  the  sight  of  this  interested  church-going  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  by  lowering  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  poor 
it  is  doing  great  mischief,  far  more  than  the  good  which  the  gift  of 
bread  can  confer.  In  those  two  jiarishes,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  unpopular  as  the  step  w^ould  he,  it  would  be  a  positive 
benefit  to  be  rid  of  those  charities  altogether.  Here  (Hentland),  on 
one  Sunday  in  the  year,  buns  and  beer  are  left  to  be  distributed  in 
church  after  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  beer  is  stopped  ;  but  the 
buns  still  make  a  joke  for  ill-behaved  children. 

Among  the  eliarities  wliicli  are  not  for  "  the  poor  "  generally, 
but  devoted  to  specific  objects,  there  are  some  the  original 
objects  of  wliicli  have  failed.  Mr.  Martin  speaks  of  charities 
towards  the  payment  of  the  extinct  tax  of  ''fifteenths,"  as 
existing  in  considerable  numbers.*  The  trustees  of  the  society 
for  the  discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts, 
have  in  their  hands  more  than  100,000/.  j  As  the  cases  of  cruel 
and  irrational  imprisonment  for  debt,  for  the  relief  of  'which  this 
fund  was  subscribed,  do  not  occur  under  the  present  laAV,  there  is 
a  large  surplus  income,  which  Parliament  has  enabled  the  trustees 
to  apply  to  various  benevolent  purposes,  having  no  relation  to  the 
relief  of  debtors.  Among  other  objects,  a  small  contribution  is 
made  to  ragged  schools.  Some  discussion  appears  to  have  arisen 
respecting  the  administration  of  this  charity,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter.  In  such  cases  of  lapsed  charities,  when  a  new  appro- 
priation of  the  fand  is  to  be  made,  we  submit  that  the  proved 
advantages  of  popular  education  entitle  it  to  a  considerable  share. 

With  charities,  the  specific  objects  of  which  have  failed, 
may  fairly  be  classed  those  intended  for  the  kindred  of  the 
founder,  when,  by  lapse  of  time,  the  pedigree  has  been  so  spun 


*  Evidence,  4092. 

•j-  Mr.  Cumin's  Keport  on  Educational  Charities,  p. -305. 
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out  that  real  relationship  can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist.  There  Part  V. 
are  large  provisions  of  this  kind,  for  the  families  of  Guy  and 
Smith.*  The  property  of  the  Smith's  charity,  founded  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  is  in  land  round  the  Kensington  Museum, 
Thurlow  Square,  Onslow  Square,  Pelham  Crescent,  and  the  Con- 
sumptive Hospital,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  in  time  produce 
50,000^.  a-year.  Mr.  Hare's  evidence  on  these  charities  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  produce  a  good  deal  of  jBctitious  pauperism  in 
the  favoured  families. 

Other  charities  have  outgrown  in  amount  their  original  object,  Charities  which 
so  that  a  large  surplus  fund  has  accumulated,  and  awaits  appro-  their  objects, 
priation.  At  Newbury,  the  inspector  reported  on  two  charities, 
one  with  a  surplus  of  139^.,  the  other  with  a  surplus  of  222^. 
At  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  in  London,  the  inspector  states 
that  the  unappropriated  charities  will  soon  amount  to  3,000?. 
a-year.  t 

The  object  of  some  charities  is  to  furnish  loans.  "  I  have  in-  Loans. 
"  quired,"  says  the  inspector,  "  in  this  town  (Hereford)  and  other 
"  towns,  whether  this  (Sir  Thomas  White's)  loan  charity  is  really 
"  of  any  practical  advantage  to  those  who  obtain  the  money,  and 
"  I  find  the  general  opinion  to  be  that  the  loans  are  not  productive 
^'  of  any  good.  In  most  cases,  the  persons  who  are  so  unfortunate 
"  as  to  be  induced  to  become  the  sureties,  are  the  persons  ulti- 
"  mately  obliged  to  pay  the  debt,  and  there  does  not  appear  any 
"  recorded  or  known  instance  of  a  borrower  who  has  really  bene- 
"  fited  by  the  loan.  Amongst  the  obligors  in  the  eleven  bonds, 
*•  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  knew  the  whole  of  them,  that 
"  only  one  of  them  had  risen  in  the  world."|  The  present  Charity 
Oommissioners  also  state  in  their  Third  Report, §  that  "  loan 
"  charities,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  admi- 
"  nistrators,  are  found  to  be  liable  to  great  abuse,  and,  when 
*'  carried  to  a  great  extent,  they  must  be  attended  with  very 
"  doubtful  advantage."  "It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Miller, ||  in 
reference  to  the  Bristol  loan  charities,  "  to  say  whether  the  system 
"  of  lending  these  loans  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  bor- 
'•'  rower  or  not.     It  is  very  often  far  otherwise  to  the  sureties." 

The  charities  for  apprenticing  the  children  of  the  poor  are  Apprenticeship 
calculated  to  amount  to  50,000L   a-year.     The  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  returned  31,670?.  exclusively  applicable  to  this  pur- 

*  Mr.  Hare's  Evidence,  3919-3926. 

f  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  321. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

§  Appendix,  p.  133. 

j[  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  p.  177. 
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I'ABT  v.  pose ;  besides  whicli  the  sum  of  G9,200l.  a-year  is  applicable 
partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  other  purposes.  "  The  amount  of 
"  the  fee  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  51.  to  251.  for  each  child. 
"  Some  of  the  charities  are  administered  by  existing  corporate 
"  bodies ;  some  by  the  municipal  trustees  of  corporate  towns, 
"  who  have  succeeded  the  old  corporations  ;  some  by  the  minister 
"  and  churchwardens  and  other  parochial  authorities.  A  large 
"  number  of  trustees  are  appointed  from  time  to  time,  and  have 
V  "  not  of  necessity  any  public  capacity."*  Apprenticeship  is,  in 
effect,  industrial  education  ;  but  it  is  the  industrial  education  of 
a  past  rather  than  of  the  present  age.  The  subdivision  of  laboui" 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  rendering  crafts  which  were 
once  a  mystery  easy  of  acquirement,  have  conspired  with  the 
general  ascendancy  of  free  trade  principles  to  break  up  the 
system  against  which  Adam  Smith  wrote.  In  our  greatest  seats 
of  industry  apprenticeship  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Apprentice- 
ship fees  consequently  seem  at  present  to  be  comparatively  little 
in  request.  The  reports  of  the  Charity  Inspectors  frequently 
contain  cases  in  which  the  fund  for  apprenticeship  fees  had 
accumulated  because  no  application  had  been  made  for  years. 
In  St.  Duns  tan's- in- the- West  only  three  applications  for  appren- 
ticeship fees  had  been  made  in  six  years.  At  St.  Antholin's, 
in  the  City  of  London,  there  is  an  apprenticeship  fund  called 
Coventry's  Charity,  but  there  has  been  no  apprentice  for  many 
years,  and  the  fund  has  accumulated  so  that  a  scheme  is  wanted 
for  its  application.  In  Ravenstone,  Bucks,  the  income  of  a 
charity  consisting  of  5,546?.  5s.  lOd.  is  devoted  to  clothing  and 
apprenticing,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  apprenticeship  fees. 
There  were  only  twelve  applications  in  seven  years.  On  the 
other  hand  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  thriving  and 
respectable  masters  look  only  to  the  boy's  character  and  educa- 
tion, and  disregard  the  fee.  When  the  fee  is  taken,  it  is  believed 
by  the  Charity  Inspectors,  whose  opinion  Mr.  Cuminf  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,  that  "it  is  divided,  by  an  underhand 
"  arrangement,  between  the  parent  and  the  master  to  whom  the 
"  boy  is  apprenticed  " — a  system  which  iDvolves  malversation,  as 
well  as  waste.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  funds  now  devoted 
to  apprenticeship  might  not  in  many  instances  be  applied  with 
advantage,  and  with  full  regard  for  the  founder's  main  design, 
either  to  the  foundation  of  small  exhibitions  tenable  in  any  trade 


*  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  318. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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or  calling  without  restriction,  and  open  as  prizes  of  diligence  and      Part  V. 
good  conduct  to  the  children  of  the  local   schools,  or   to    the 
promotion  of  industrial  education  in  the  most  improved  form. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  with  St.  Leonard's,  at  Bi-istol,  Example  of 
the  example  has  already  been  set,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  p^igh*^ Bristol. 
Canon  Girdlestone,  of  diverting  large  charitable  funds  from  the 
objectionable  purposes  previously  described,  to  that  of  supporting 
new  parochial  schools  lately  built,  at  a  cost  of  2,500^.,  under 
Government  inspection,  and  w'ith  teachers  holding  first-class  cer- 
tificates. "  This  has  been  done,"  says  Canon  Girdlestone,  "  with 
"  the  cordial  approval  of  all  classes  in  the  parish  except  the 
"  vicious."  The  change  was  effected  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  state  of  things  arising  from  the  operation  of  the 
charities,  as  originally  applied,  and  the  results  of  the  change,  are 
thus  described  by  Canon  Girdlestone :  — 

When  about  three  yeai's  ago  I  became  vicar  of  the  parish,  I  found  it 
greatly  demoralised  and  pauperised  by  the  annual  distribution  in  money 
doles  of  very  large  charitable  bequests  which  could  not,  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  be  diverted  from  that  object.  At  a  date  not  very  remote 
from  this  these  funds  were  used  almost  entirely  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. For  some  years  past  all  such  application  of  these  funds  has 
ceased,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  proper  di.stribution  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that,  after  all,  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  distributed  found  its  way  into 
the  public-houses,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  was  to 
demoralise  and  pauperise.  Lodgings  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  were 
at  a  premium,  on  account  of  the  money  gifts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, after  ventilating  the  project  whenever  opportunity  otFered,  both 
in  public  and  private,  for  a  year  or  more,  I  at  last  succeeded,  with  the 
full  consent  and  active  co-operation  of  the  vestry,  and  without  any 
opposition  from  any  one,  in  concerting  a  scheme  with  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  just  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  By  this  Act,  which  has  cost  the  parish 
nothing,  the  money  doles  are  for  ever  abolished  ;  200/.  per  annum  of  the 
sum  heretofore  distributed  in  doles  is  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the 
parochial  almshouses  for  aged  widows  ;  and  the  remainder,  at  present 
amounting  to  about  240/.,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  likely  to 
amount  to  not  less  than  450/.  per  annum,  is  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
the  above-mentioned  schools.  Thus  these  bequests  are  still  adminis- 
tered to  the  same  class  of  population  for  which  they  were  originally  left. 
Only,  instead  of  being  used,  as  heretofore,  for  the  demorahzation  of  the 
able-bodied,  they  are  appHed,  partly  to  tlie  securing  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance for  the  aged  and  widowed,  and  partly  for  the  efficient  education 
of  the  young.  With  regard  to  this  latter  object,  there  will  be  ample 
funds,  when  the  contributions  of  those  receiving  education  are  also 
taken  into  account,  not  merely  to  maintain  the  boys',  girls',  and  infant 
schools  in  their  present  efficient  condition,  but  to  provide  at  a  small  cost 
one  good  meal  a  day  for  each  child  attending  the  schools  ;  to  give  the 
elder  girls  so  much  industrial  training  as  consists  in  learning  to  cook 
this  dinner   from  materials  and  with  appliances  such  as  they  will  be 
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likely  to  have  afterwards  in  their  own  homes;  and  to  setup  adult  night 
schools  for  both  sexes,  under  trained  and  well-paid  teachers. 

In  the  same  manner,  at  Loughborough,  a  large  fund  given  by 
Thomas  Burton,  in  1495,  on  charitable  trusts,  of  which  no  record 
has  been  found,  the  bulk  of  which  was  formerly  applied  in  aid  of 
tlie  poor-rates,  has  now,  in  consequence  of  this  misappropriation 
having  been  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to  the 
Attorney-General,  been  better  appropriated  ;  and  the  whole 
amount  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  excellent  free 
grammar,  commercial,  and  elementary  schools,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded. 

The  example  of  St.  Nicholas  ^^arish,  Bristol,  appears  to  us  to 
be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  consideration.  The  conversion 
has  not  in  this  case  been  harsh  or  sweeping.  200Z.  per  annum 
of  the  sum  heretofore  distributed  in  doles  has  been  applied  to 
the  endowment  of  the  parochial  almshouses  for  aged  widows, 
while  the  residue  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  parish. 
Such  divisions  of  the  fund  may  frequently  be  found  wise  and  just. 
Nor  do  we  propose  to  disturb  any  charity  which  is  pronounced 
by  those  qualified  to  judge  to  be  really  doing  good,  as  at  present 
applied,  or  which  could  be  made  to  do  so  by  mere  alterations 
of  detail.  The  Kev.  T.  C.  Price,*  whose  description  of  the  ill 
effects  of  some  of  the  Bristol  charities  we  have  extracted,  adds, 
"  that  others  have  afforded  him  means  which  he  could  not 
"  otherwise  have  obtained  for  relieving  urgent  cases  of  distress." 

We  agree  wit.h  the  Rev.  H.  Fearon,  that  "  before  any  endow- 

"  ment  is  handed  over  to  a  purpose  different  from  what  the 

"  testator  intended,    some    competent   authority    ought    to    be 

"  consulted  on  the  individual  case."     The  authority  mentioned 

by  Mr.  Fearon  is  the  Charity  Commission.     We  have  before  had 

occasion  to  acknowledge  the  good  which  the  Commission   has 

done  within  the  range  of  its  powers.     But  how  inadequate  its 

powers  are  to  eff'ect  even  the  most  reasonable  change  may  be 

inferred  from  the  following  outline  of  the  Coventry  case,  given 

before  us  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  Erie:-}- — 

3824.  (3Ir.  Senior.)  Will  you  give  an  outline  of  the  Coventry  case  ? 

The  Coventry  case   was   of  this   character  : — There  are  very  large 

endowments  applicable  to  the  distribution  of  loans  and  pecuniary  doles 
at  Coventry.  The  loan  charities  greatly  exceed  even  any  demand  on 
them,  and  the  unemployed  surplus  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000/., 
and  was  rapidly  increasing.     Of  the  charities  distributed  in  pecuniary 


•  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  p.  179. 
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doles,  one  alone  produced  a  very  improving  income  of  1,100Z.,  and  there     Part  V. 

were  many  others.    The  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  was  attached  

by  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  rectory  of  a  large  parish,  offices 
which  cannot  be  effectively  discharged  together. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  scheme  were  to  sever  the  rectory  referred 
to  from  the  mastership  of  the  school,  though  at  the  cost  of  transferring 
unavoidably  a  part  of  the  proper  school  endowments  to  the  rectory. 

To  reconstitute  the  school  on  an  improved  and  very  comprehensive 
scale  ;  to  reserve  an  ample  loan  fund,  but  to  apply  its  surplus  and  the 
dole  funds,  after  aiding  the  grammar  school,  to  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  an  industrial  girls'  school  on  a  large  scale  ;  to  provide 
instruction  to  evening  classes  and  by  lectures  ;  to  build  and  endow  a 
wing  in  the  county  hospital  for  the  freemen  ;  to  aid  the  dispensary  ; 
still  leaving  a  considerable  yearly  amount  for  distributions  of  articles 
in  kind  and  of  pensions  among  the  poor.  All  these  objects  Avere  attain- 
able with  so  large  funds,  though  it  was  not  proposed  to  affect  any 
parochial  charities  or  other  large  funds  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
freemen, 

I  believe  that  every  branch  of  the  charity,  as  proposed  by  us,  and 
the  principal  oljjects  of  Avhich  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  us 
by  persons  much  interested  in  the  town,  would  have  conferred  very 
great  benefit  on  Coventry  ;  but  it  encountered  much  local  opposition, 
and  no  bill  was  ever  introduced  into  Parliament  for  giving  effect  to  the 
scheme. 

3825,  {Rev.  W.  Rogers.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Coventry 
charities  noAV  ? — I  think  that  some  proceedings  have  been  pending  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  long  time  for  applying  the  loan  fund,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  any  result  has  been  yet  obtained.  The  dole  charities 
remain  as  before. 

3826.  {3Ir.  Senior.)  They  are  very  useful  in  the  elections,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  believe  that  they  are  very  useful  in  the  elections. 

The  defeat  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  for  a 
charity  at  Newcastle  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Erie  *  as  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  schemes  have  been  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment without  sufficient  examination.  It  is  particularly  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  obvious  usefulness  and  lawfulness  of  the 
change  proposed : — 

I  may  refer  to  a  scheme  for  a  charity  at  Newcastle  as  an  example  of 
the  latter  class.  The  endowments  of  an  ancient  hospital  there  were 
found  to  produce  1,500/.  a  year,  capable  of  considerable  improvement 
when  its  leases  fall  in.  That  charity  is  applied  in  this  manner  : — There 
is  a  church  or  chapel,  the  incumbent  of  which  received  from  this 
income  a  maximum  stipend  of  300Z.  per  annum,  fixed  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  ;  of  the  remaining  income,  the  master  of  the  hospital 
receives  a  moiety,  and  the  other  moiety  is  divided  among  three 
brethren.  But  the  hospital  itself  does  not  exist.  There  is  no  build- 
ing, and  the  master  and  brethren  receive  its  income  as  sinecure  pen- 
sions. We  found  reason  for  concluding  that  the  original  foundation 
was  for  the  relief  of  leprosy,  and  it  Avas  considered  in  the  result  of  a 
very  extended  inquiry  by  our  inspector,  that  the  most  beneficial  appli- 
cation of  this  fund  Avould  be  to  establish  a  seaside  branch  of  the  infir- 
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Pakt  V.  mary  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  particularly  from  scrofula,  a 
disease  very  prevalent  in  the  locality.  We  proposed  a  scheme  to  Par- 
liament for  that  purpose,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
after  examination,  and  without  any  alteration  ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  any  communication  with  us,  rejected  that  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Avithin  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  etfect  the  same  object.  We  certainly  considered  that  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  effect  all  the  objects  of  the 
scheme,  and  were  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  knowledge  that 
another  charity  at  Newcastle  had  under  very  similar  circumstances 
been  reformed  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  directed 
that  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  obtained  for  giving  effect  to 
its  scheme. 

Want  of  con-         These  instances,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  appear  to 

f ^thorit^and     ^^  *^  suggest  the  need,  not  only  of  extended  legal  powers,  but 

a  responsible     of  the  constitutional  authority  which  is  possessed  by  the  great 

take  charge  of   departments  of  the  State,  and  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  invest 

measures.  ^  special  commission  ;  as  well  as  of  a   responsible  minister,    a 

member  of  the  Government,  to  take  charge  of  measures  in  the 

House  of  Commons.     The  intervention  of  the  highest  authority 

is  even  more  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  charitable  funds  from 

the  purposes  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  or  political  corruption 

to  that  of  education,  than  for  the  improvement  and  opening  of 

endowed  schools,  because  local  interests  are  likely  to  be  more 

unreasonable  and  tenacious  in  their  opposition.     To  expect  that 

local  trustees,  generally  speaking,  will  spontaneously  encounter 

the  odium  of  initiating  reforms  of  this  kind  is  to  expect  more 

than  reason  or  experience  permits. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  more  convenient 
administration  of  mixed  estates  of  educational  and  other  charities 
above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  all  the  charities 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be 
brought  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  the  better 
application  of  charitable  funds  and  their  conversion,  where  it 
may  be  right  and  expedient,  to  the  purposes  of  education,  by  the 
method  which  we  have  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  endowed 
schools.  That  method  is,  to  lay  a  scheme  before  the  local  trustees, 
who,  if  they  object,  will  have  an  appeal  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  distinct  from  the  Committee  by  which  the  scheme 
is  framed ;  and,  in  case  the  scheme  is  not  appealed  against,  or  is 
confirmed  on  appeal,  to  include  it  in  the  schedule  of  an  Act 
similar  in  form  to  the  Inclosure  Acts,  to  be  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  the  responsible  minister  of  the  department.  Charitable 
funds,  which,  by  this  legislative  process,  shall  have  been  con- 
verted to  education,  will  become  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
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and  powers  which  we  have  proposed  in  regard  to  funds  already      I'^^t  V. 
so  apphed. 

If  our  suggestion  is  adopted,  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  will  become  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  and  Charities.  The  Charity  Commission 
will  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  legal  body,  and  become  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Education  and  Charities 
Committee  in  close  connexion  with  the  existing  Department  of 
Education,  and  subject  to  the  same  control. 

The  measure  here  suggested  no  doubt  is  extensive,  but  the 
objects  to  be  gained  are  also  great,  both  as  regards  the  promotion 
of  what  is  good  and  the  suppression  of  what  is  evil.  Nor  is  any 
innovation  in  point  of  principle  involved  in  the  suggestion.  The 
authority  conferred  by  the  Legislature  on  the  Charity  Com- 
mission is  feeble  and  ineffectual  in  its  operation,  but  in  its  scope 
it  extends  as  far  as  the  utmost  changes  we  have  here  suggested. 
We  merely  desire  to  carry  out  by  a  more  effectual  method,  and 
through  a  more  influential  organ,  and  one  better  known  to  the 
constitution,  improvements  which  Parliament  has  already  in 
principle  sanctioned. 


Account  of  King  Edward's  Free  Grammar  School,  Birmingham, 

as   reconstituted   and   extended.      Furnished   by   the    Rev.  E.   H. 

GiFFORD,  Head  Master. 

The  classical  school,  containing   250  boys,  and  the  English  school,  Organisation  of 
containing  215  boys,  occupy  separate  rooms  in  the  same  building.  ^^^  grammar 

The  boys  have  a  common  playground,  and  meet  together  in  the 
classical  school  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  prayers. 

The  classical  school  is  divided  into  twelve  classes,  ten  of  which 
occupy  the  principal  school-room,  in  Avhich  the  head  master  presides 
and  teaches  the  senior  classes. 

The  other  masters  of  this  department  are  a  composition  master,  four 
classical  assistant  masters,  a  mathematical  master,  a  French  master,  two 
writing  masters,  and  a  German  master,  who  is  also  employed  in  the 
English  school. 

The  two  lowest  classes  occupy  a  separate  room  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  classical  masters  and  one  of  the  writing  masters.  There  are  also 
two  class-rooms  and  a  gallery  attached  to  the  classical  school  and  used 
for  the  separate  instruction  of  classes. 

The  English  school  is  divided  into  ten  classes,  which  occupy  one 
principal  room,  two  galleries,  and  two  class  rooms. 

By  a  recent  statute  the  second  master  has  been  transferred  to  the 
English  school,  in  which  he  directs  the  system  of  instruction  and 
discipline  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  master. 

There  are  in  this  department  four  assistant  masters,  two  writing 
masters,  and  a  French  master ;  the  German  master  is  partly  employed 
in  this  school.  ^  Subjects  of  in- 

The  subjects  of  instruction   common   to   both  schools  are  English  struction  in  the 
history,  grammar,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the  addition  grammar 

school. 
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of  mathematics,  French,  and  German  in  the  higher  classes.  In  the 
English  school,  German  is  taught  in  addition  to  French,  in  the  classical 
school  as  an  alternative  to  it. 

In  the  classical  school,  Latin  is  begun  in  the  lowest  class,  Greek  in 
the  ninth.  In  the  English  school,  Latin  is  begun  in  the  eighth  class  ; 
Greek  is  not  taught  at  all. 

The  first  class  of  the  English  school  consists  of  two  divisions,  in  the 
upper  of  Avhich  the  study  of  Latin  is  discontinued,  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  are  made  chief  subjects  of 
instruction. 

The  boys  of  both  schools  learn  draAving  at  the  Government  School  of 
Art,  forming  a  special  class,  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
governors  of  King  Edward's  School. 

The  head  and  second  masters  are  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  Masters  of  Arts  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  in  Holy  Orders,  and 
the  assistant  masters  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  prayers  used  arc  selected  from  the  Liturgy. 

All  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  except  that  Jews  are 
not  expected  to  attend  lessons  on  the  New  Testament. 

Any  pupil  is  exempted  from  learning  the  Church  Catechism  and 
other  formularies,  if  a  conscientious  objection  is  made  by  his  parent. 

Religious  instruction  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

As  vacancies  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  Grammar  School  they 
are  reported  by  the  head  master,  and  candidates  for  admission  are 
nominated  by  the  governors  and  examined  by  the  head  master. 

No  boy  is  admissible  until  he  is  eight  years  old,  and  can  write  and 
read  English. 

Sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham, 
or  of  any  parish  touching  thereon,  receive  their  entire  education  free 
of  charge. 

The  number  of  boarders  is  limited  to  thirty,  eighteen  to  be  received 
by  the  head  master,  and  tv/elve  by  the  second  master. 

Other  boys,  not  sons  of  inhabitants,  are  required  to  pay  201.  a  year 
to  the  governors  ;  but  no  such  boys  can  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion 
of  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham, 
and  there  are  none  such  at  present  in  the  school. 


Instruction. 


Organisation  of      The   elementary  schools  occupy  four  buildings  situated  in    different 

elementary         parts  of  the  town.     Each  building  contains  a  school  for  boys  and  one 

^°^'  for  girls.     The  number  of  pupils  is  125  in  each  school,  or  1,000  in  all. 

In  each  school  there  is  one  master  (or  mistress),  one  assistant,  and 
from  two  to  four  paid  monitors. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are,  the  Scriptures,  English  history, 
grammar,  geography,  writing,  arithmetic  ;  in  the  boys'  schools,  the 
elements  of  geography  and  book-keeping,  and  in  the  girls'  schools, 
sewing  and  knitting. 

Masters  from  the  Government  School  of  Art  attend  the  schools  to 
teach  elementary  drawing,  and  the  more  advanced  students  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  at  the  Central  School  of  Art. 

Applicants  for  admission,  after  having  obtained  a  nomination  from 
one  of  the  governors,  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  writing  and 
reading  English. 

Boys  are  admissible  from  eight  years  of  age  to  fourteen,  and  girls 
from  seven  to  thirteen. 


Admi&bion. 
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Monthly  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  new  pupils  are       Part  V. 

held  at  the  grammar  school ;  the  masters,  mistresses,   and  assistants         

attend  on  these  occasions,  and  also  meet  once  a  month  to  report  to  the 
head  master  on  the  various  matters  concerning  their  schools. 

The  head  master  arranges  the  system  of   instruction  in  the  elemen-  Inspection  and 
tary  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  inspects  and  examines  them.  examinations. 

Once  a  year  there  is  an  oral  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  each 
school,  and  a  competitive  examination,  by  written  papers,  of  the  senior 
pupils  and  monitors  of  all  the  schools. 

The  monitors  are  selected  from  the  most  competent  of  the  senior 
pupils. 

At  the  close  of  each  half  year  the  pupils  of  all  the  elementary  schools, 
boys  and  girls,  assemble  at  the  grammar  school,  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

The  head  master  is  authorized  by  the  governors  to  promote  to  the  Transfer  of 
grammar  school,  without  a  new  nomination,  a  limited  number  of  boys  pupils  to  higher 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elementary  school,  and  in  the  school. 
same  way  to  transfer  promising  boys  from  the  English  to  the  classical 
school. 

Independently  of  this  arrangement,  boys  admitted  to  one  school  can 
be  transferred  to  another  by  obtaining  a  new  nomination. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools,  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  or  dismissed,  except  by  the  head  master,  to  whom  all  questions 
of  discipline  are  ultimately  referred,  and  who  conducts  the  school  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  and  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
governors. 

No  mention  is  made  of  exhibitions  in  the  Letters  Patent.  Exhibitions. 

The  first  exhibitioners  occur  in  1677,  when  two  Avere  elected.  Carlisle, ii.  634. 

The  statutes  of  1753  established  seven  exhibitions  of  20/.  per  annum, 
tenable  for  seven  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  1796  there  were 
ten  exhibitions  of  35/.  tenable  for  seven  years. 

At  present,  under  the  scheme  confirmed  by  the  Act  1  &  2  Will.  4. 
c.  17.,  there  are  ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years 
at  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

They  are  awarded  at  the  annual  visitation  of  the  school  according  to 
the  result  of  an  examination  conducted  by  three  resident  Masters  of 
Arts  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  candidates  who  are  found  by  the 
examiners  to  be  qualified  to  receive  exhibitions  are  arranged  in  order 
according  to  their  excellence  in  classical  learning,  and  the  governors 
according  to  this  order  award  the  exhibitions,  first  to  sons  of  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Bii-mingham,  and  in  default  of  such 
candidates  duly  qualified  in  classical  learning  to  other  boys  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  school  for  three  years. 

There  are  also  two  scholarships,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Milward  in 
1654,  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  by  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  or  any  contiguous  parish. 


III. 

General  Conclusions  and   Eecojimendations. 
Our  priucipal  conclusions  in  this  part  of  our  Report  are — 

1.  That  the  educational  charities  are  capable  of  being  turned 
to  better  account. 
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Part  V.  £.  That  of  tlie  charities  not  at  present  applicable  to  education, 

■  some    might,    under  proper  authority,  be  lawfully  and 

advantageously  applied  to  that  purpose. 

Our  principal  recommendations  are — 

(1.)  That  with  a  view  to  both  the  objects  above  mentioned, 
and  to  placing  all  the  educational  functions  of  Government  under 
the  same  control,  the  Charity  Commission  be  converted  into  a 
department  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  become  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and 
Charities ;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the 
power,  to  be  exercised  through  the  Committee,  of  making 
ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  educational  charities,  and  for 
the  conversion  to  the  purposes  of  education,  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
charities  which  are  noxious  or  useless  as  at  present  applied. 
These  ordinances  to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  respective 
charities,  who  may  appeal  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
distinct  from  the  Education  Committee,  and  afterwards  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  in  the  schedule  of  a  bill  similar  in  form 
to  the  Inclosure  Acts.  The  power  not  to  extend  to  any  founda- 
tion during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  nor  (except  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  trustees)  within  twenty-one  years  after 
his  decease. 

We  recommend  that  the  Privy  Council  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  as  regards  educational  charities,  shall  direct  its  at- 
tention to — 

(a.)  The  adaptation  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed 
schools  to  the  requirements  of  the  class  to  whom  it  ought  to  be 
given. 

(b.)  An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  endowed 
schools  between  the  several  objects  of  the  foundation. 

(c.)  The  employment  of  a  part  of  a  capital  fund,  where  neces- 
sary, in  the  improvement  of  the  school  premises. 

(d.)  The  extension,  where  it  may  seem  just  and  desirable,  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  popular  education  by  free  boarding  or 
clothing  schools,  either  by  opening  the  places  in  them  to  industry 
and  merit,  or  by  converting  them  into  ordinary  day  schools, 
furnishing  an  education  partly  gratuitous  to  a  larger  number  of 
children. 

(e.)  Extending  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

(/.)  The  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  educational  endowments  to  ad- 
joining districts  ;  provided  that  this  power  shall  not  aflfect  any 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  founder  in  xegard  to  the  religious 
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denomination  of  trustees  or  teachers,  or  in  regard  to  the  kind  of      PartV. 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school 

(g.)  The  combination  of  small  endowments. 

(h.)  The  changing  where  it  is  desirable  the  sites  of  endowed 
schools. 

(j?)  The  re-organization  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

(2.)  That  all  endowed  schools  now  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  Charity  Commission  become  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  the  middle  and  elementary  schools  be 
annually  visited  and  examined  by  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors, 
and  their  accounts  audited  on  the  spot. 

(3.)  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  an 
endowed  school  who  shall  not  have  either  taken  an  academical 
degree  or  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  from  some 
authorized  body,  and  that  every  appointment  shall  be  certified  to, 
and  if  duly  made,  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council. 

(4.)  That  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered  in  case  of  need  to 
call  upon  trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  any 
endowed  school,  and  in  case  the  master  be  found  inefiicient, 
to  empower  the  trustees  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off; 
and  in  the  last  resort  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off" 
themselves. 

(5.)  That  every  appointment  of  a  master  to  an  endowed 
school  be  made  after  public  notice,  stating  the  qualifications 
required,  and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in  their  names. 

(6.)  That  instruments  of  foundation,  and  other  instruments 
regulating  charities  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

(7.)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  we  recommend — 

(a.)  That  a  very  simple  form  of  instrument  for  those  purposes 
be  prepared  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  conveyances 
made  in  this  form  be  valid  when  registered  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office. 

Qj.)  That  the  vestry  of  any  parish  be  empowered  to  accept  a 
school  site  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  and 
to  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  repair. 
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StJMMART  OF 

Recommenda- 
tions. 


Part  I. 
Chapter  1. 


Chapter  2. 


Chapters  3, 
5. 


Parts  in., 
IV.,  V. 


Summary  of  Recommendations. 

We  have  now  discharged  the  duty  imposed  upou  us,  have 
examiaed  the  condition  of  education  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
Your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  have  suggested  means  for  its  im- 
provement in  all  its  principal  brandies.  Yv^e  have  given  an 
account  of  the  leading  institutions,  whether  in  connexion  with 
the  Government  or  with  the  great  charitable  societies  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  education  of  the  poor  is  superintended  and 
assisted,  and  have  described  the  different  classes  of  elementary 
schools.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  general  character 
and  the  ability  of  the  teachers  both  in  public  and  j)rivate  schools 
and  have  particularly  inquired  into  the  education  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  training  colleges,  who  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
become  the  highest  class  of  elementary  teachers.  We  have 
followed  these  teachers,  both  public  and  private,  to  their  schools, 
have  tested  the  merits  of  their  instruction  and  have  inquired  into 
the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  We  have  carried 
oiu-  inquiry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  schools  for  the  independent 
poor  into  the  schools  for  pauper  children  ;  into  the  factory  and 
print-works  schools  ;  into  the  ragged,  indnstrial,  and  reformatory 
schools ;  and  into  the  scliools  maintained  by  the  State  both  for 
children  and  adults  in  the  Ai-my  and  Navy.  We  have  also  caused 
a  full  Statistical  Report  to  be  prepared,  containing  details  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  children  now  under  instruction,  the 
sums  expended  on  education,  and  other  collateral  subjects. 


Part  L 
Chapter  6. 


System  of  the 
Committee  of 
Council. 


Our  attention,  however,  has  principally  been  devoted  to  the 
sjT'stem  of  aid  and  inspection  established  by  Your  Majesty's 
Government,  which  has  now  for  twenty  years  given  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  building  of  schools,  and  has  created  a  class  of 
schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers  of  a  superior  character  to  any 
previously  known  in  this  country.  We  have  dwelt  fully  both  on 
the  merits  and  the  defects  of  this  system.  We  have  found  it 
stimulating  voluntary  subscriptions,  offering  many  excellent 
models  of  teaching,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
people  by  leaving  both  the  general  management  of  the  schools 
and  their  religious  teaching  free.     On  the  other  hand  we  have 
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exposed  OTeat  and  o-rowino-  defects  in  its  tendency  to  indefinite   Souiaky  op 
.      .,     ,     ,  .,.  .        ,  T  ,  .  ,      •      ,1      Eecommenda- 

expense,  m  its  inability  to  assist  the  poorer  districts,  m  the        tions. 

partial  inadequacy  of  its  teaching,  and  in  the  complicated  busi-        

ness  which  encumbers  the  central    ofiice    of  the    Committee  of 

Council;  and  these  defects  have  led  us  to  believe  that  any  attempt 

to  extend  it  unaltered  intct  a.  national  system  would  fail.     We 

have  therefore  proposed,  while  retaining  the  leading  principles  of 

the  present  system  and  simplifying  its  working,  to  combine  with 

it  a  supplementary  and  local  system  which  may  diffuse  a  wider 

interest  in  education,  may  distribute  its  burdens  more  equally, 

and  may  enable  every  school  in  the  country  to  participate  in  its 

benefits. 

Part  V. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  independent  poor.  Better  appli 
we  have  proposed  in  another  part  of  our  Eeport  a  scheme  by  c^arHies. 
which  the  charities  which  have  been  given  for  purposes  of 
education,  and  others  which  appear  justly  available  for  that 
object  may  be  employed  in  a  more  advantageous  manner  than 
is  possible  at  present  under  the  limited  powers  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

Part  II. 

Turning  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  other  classes  of  Paupers, 
the  poor,  we  have  shown  with  regard  to  the  children  of  the 
indoor  paupers,  that  while  the  intellectual  teaching  of  many 
workhouse  schools  is  good,  great  moral  evil  has  resulted  from 
educating  children  in  close  contact  with  adults  many  of  whom 
are  of  a  corrupted  character ;  and  we  have  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  facilities  for  giving  to  such  children 
a  sound  education,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  arise 
from  the  fact  that  their  whole  time  and  management  are  at 
the  disposition  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  We  have  also 
shown  that  a  control  of  a  beneficial  kind  may  be  exercised  by 
the  guardians  over  the  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief 

Part  IH. 

AVith  regard  to  vagrant  and  criminal  children,  we  have  been  Vagrant  and 
led  to  think  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  charitable  ^u^-j^^" 
persons  should  try  every  means  for  forcing  education  upon 
neglected  and  ignorant  classes,  ragged  schools,  unless  affording 
industrial  occupation,  cannot  be  properly  distinguished  as  objects 
for  public  assistance  from  other  humble  classes  of  schools  for  ele- 
mentary instruction.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  education  of 
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Pabt  IV. 

State  schools. 


Summary  OF    children   who   are  peculiarly  in   danger  of  becoming  criminals 
TioNs.     "  would  be  most   fitly  conducted  in  district   or  separate  pauper 

schools ;  but  we  recommend  the  continuance  for  the  present  of 

certified  industrial  schools,  which  have  been  attended  with  great 
success.  Lastly,  the  success  of  the  reformatory  schools  appears 
to  us  to  indicate  that  schools  of  this  description  are  best  entrusted 
to  the  control  of  Government.  In  the  State  schools  for  the 
Military  Service,  we  find  a  good  system  in  operation.  In  the 
Naval  Schools  we  find  defects,  remedies  for  which  are  recom- 
mended. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  our  principal  recommendations. 


Two  grants. 


From  tlie 
State. 


From  the 
county  rate. 


Conditions  for 
obtaining 
these  grants. 


Conditions  for 
Grant  from  the 
State. 


I.  Plan  for  giving  Assistance  to  the  Schools  of 
THE  Independent  Poor. 

1.  That  all  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of 
schools  shall  be  simplified  and  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds. 

The  first  of  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  tax- 
ation of  the  country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions  by  the  managers  of  the  schools.  Compliance  with 
these  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Inspectors. 

The  second  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration 
of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  during  the  year  preceding  the  payment.  The 
existence  of  this  degree  of  knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by 
examiners  appointed  by  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion herein-after  described. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall 
not  fulfil  the  following  general  conditions. 

The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  as  an  elementary  school 
for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  School  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to  be  healthy  and 
projierly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  offices  ;  and 
the  principal  school-room  shall  contain  at  least  eight  square  feet 
of  superficial  area  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  paid  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
the  children  during  the  year  preceding  the  inspector's  visit  as 
the  Committee  of  Council  shall  fix  from  time  to  time,  the  sums 
specified  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  6,  for  each  child,  according  to  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and 
general  character  of  the  school. 
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4.  That  there  shall  also  be  paid  an  additional  m-ant  of  2s.  6d.  a  School  to  be 

/.     1  1  r>     1-11  ■        i         1    under  certifi- 

CQild  on  so  many  of  the  average  number  of  children  m  attend-  cated  teacher 

ance  throughout  the  year  as  have  been  under  the  instruction  of 

properly  qualified  pupil-teachers,   or  assistant   teachers,    allow-  Pupil-teachers. 

ing  30  children  for  each  pupil- teacher,  or  60  for  each  assistant 

teacher. 

5 .  That  every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  County  ex- 
rate  shall  be  examined  by  a  county  examiner  within  12  months 

after  the  application,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
that  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  whose 
inspection  the  school  will  fall  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at 
the  examination. 

6.  That,   subject  to   recommendation  7,  the  managers  of  all  Grant  from  the 

countv  r&tc. 

schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  3,  shall  be  entitled 

to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  a  sum  varying  from  22s.  6d.  to 

21s.  for  every  child  who  has  attended  the  school  during  140  days 

in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  examination,  and  who  passes  an  Dependent 

examination  before  the  examiner  in  reading;,  writiner,  arithmetic,  ^.P°°  examma- 

.       .       .  .  t^°°* 

and  who,  if  a  girl,  also  passes  an  examination  in  plain  work. 

That  scholars  under  7  years  of  age  shall  not  be  examined,  but  Scholars  under 

the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  determined   by  the   average  ^" 

number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  20s.  being  paid  on  account 

of  each  child. 

7.  That  the  combined  grants  from  the  Central  Fund  and  the 
County  Board  shall  never  exceed  the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or 
15s.  per  child  on  the  average  attendance. 

II. — County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education. 

8.  That  in  every  county  or  division  of  a  county   having  a  County  board, 
separate  county  rate  there  shall  be  a  County  Board  of  Education 
appointed   in  the  following   manner : — The    Court   of  Quarter 
Sessions  shall  elect  any  number  of  members,  not  exceeding  six, 

being  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,   or  being  Chay-men  or 
Vice-Chairmen  of  Boards    of  Guardians  ;  and  the   members   so  Constitution. 
elected  shall  elect  any  other  persons  not  exceeding  six.     The 
number  of  ministers  of  religion  on  any  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

9.  That  in  corporate  towns,  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  Board  in  cor- 

contained  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  f^^^^t  ^°^ 

'  '  ^  •'  large  towns. 

appoint  a  Borough  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of  any  number 
of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which  not  more  than  two  shall 
be  ministers  of  religion.  This  Board  shall  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  have  the  powers  of  a  County  Board  of  Education. 
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Summary  op 
Eecommexda- 

TIONS. 

Periods  of 
election. 


Inspector  on 
each  Board. 


10.  Tliat  where  there  is  a  Borough  Board  of  Education  the 
grant  which  would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate,  or  other  municipal  funds. 

11.  That  the  election  of  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education 
shall  be  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  one-third  of 
the  Board  shall  retire,  but  be  capable  of  re-election.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  years,  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  at  the  next 
succeeding  quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in  the 
County  Board,  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve as  near  as  may  be  the  proportion  between  the  number 
chosen  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  from  the  Chairmen 
and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  other 
members.  The  vacancy  in  the  Borough  Boards  of  Education 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Town  Council,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
one  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

12.  That  an  Inspector  of  schools  to  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  shall  be  a  member  of  each  County  and  Borough 
Board. 

13.  That  the  Boards  of  Education  shall  appoint  examiners, 
beins;  certificated  masters  of  at  least  seven  years  standing,  and 
receive  communications  and  decide  upon  complaints  as  to  their 
proceedings. 


Present  pay- 
ments con- 
tinued. 


Hours  of  study 


Training  of 
mistresses  for 
infant  schools. 


Subjects. 


Alterations  in 
giving  certifi- 
cates. 


III.  Trainixg  Colleges  for  Masters  and  Mistresses. 

14.  That  the  grants  now  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
training  colleges  be  continued. 

15.  That  the  sums  paid  to  Queen's  Scholars  in  the  training 
colleges  bo  for  the  present  continued. 

16.  That  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  be 
drawn  to  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  hours  of  study,  both 
for  male  and  female  students,  in  the  training  colleges. 

17.  That  their  attention  be  also  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
o-ivino-  such  a  training  to  all  schoolmistresses  as  shall  enable  them 
to  give  proper  instruction  to  infants. 

18.  That  certain  alterations  be  made  in  the  present  syllabus  of 
studies,  and,  in  particular,  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
political  economy,  and  other  subjects  of  practical  utility. 

19.  That  the  method  of  giving  certificates  of  proficiency  to 
teachers  be  altered  as  follows  : — 

(a)  That  there  be  an  annual  examination  at  the  training 
colleges,  open  to  all  the  students  and  to  all  teachers  actually 
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engaged  in  schools,  public  or  private,  and  properly  recommended  ^^^'^j^^^^^. 
as  to  moral  character.  tions. 

(6)  That  the  names  of  those  who  have  passed  this  examination        

be  arranged  in  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  three  shall,  as  at 
present,  be  each  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

(c)  That  any  person  who,  having  passed  this  examination,  has 
for  two  years  subsequently  been  employed  in  an  elementary 
school  which  has,  during  that  time,  been  twice  inspected,  shall 
I'eceive  a  certificate  corresponding  to  his  place  in  the  examination. 

(d)  That  the  Inspector  have  the  right  of  reducing  the  rank  of 
the  certificate  to  any  extent  if  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time 
of  inspection  appear  to  him  to  require  it ;  and  that  he  also  have 
the  right  of  raising  the  rank  of  the  certificate  by  one  division  if 
the  state  of  the  school  appear  to  him  to  warrant  it. 

(e)  That  the  certificates,  when  issued,  be  subject  to  revision  at 
the  expiration  of  every  period  of  five  years  from  their  original 
date,  spent  in  any  inspected  school  or  schools,  and  that  the 
Inspector  maj"  then  alter  the  certificate  according  to  the  state 
of  the  school ;  and  that  in  each  of  the  five  years  an  endorsement 
as  to  the  state  of  the  school  be  made  by  the  Inspector  on  the 
certificate. 

(/)  Certificates  bear  no  pecuniary  but  only  an  honorary  value. 

IV.  Evening  Schools. 

20.  That,  inasmuch  as  evening  schools  appear  to  be  a  most  effec- 
tive and  popular  means  of  education,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  organizing 
them  more  perfectly,  and  extending  them  more  widely,  than  at 
present. 

21.  That  for  this  purpose  a  special  grant  be  made  in  schools 
"where  an  organizing  master  is  employed. 

V.  Better  Application  of  Educational  and  other 
Charities. 

22.  That  steps  be  taken  to  turn  the  educational  charities  to 
better  account,  and  to  apply  to  the  purpose  of  education  some  of 
the  other  charities  which  are  not  at  j^resent  applicable  to  that 

P^^POSe.  _  _  _        Charity  Com. 

23.  That  with  a  view  to  both  the  above  objects,  and  to  placing  mission  to  be 
all  the  educational  functions  of  Government  under  the  same  a  department 
control,  the  Charity  Commission  be  converted  into  a  department  °^  ^^^  .^^'^"^^ 

III   M 
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suiuiary  of 
Kecommexda- 

TIOXS. 


Alterations  to 
be  effected  by 
the  Privy 
Council. 
Adaptation  of 
the  instruction 
in  endowed 
schools. 


Extension  of 
benefits  of 
free  schools. 


Christ's 
Hospital. 

Abolition  of 
restrictions. 


Combining 
small  endow- 
ments. 

Reorganizing 
boards  of 
trustees. 

Inspection  of 
endowed 
schools  by 
Privy  Council. 


of  tlie  Privy  Council ;  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion become  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and  Chari- 
ties ;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the  power,  to 
be  exercised  through  the  Committee,  of  making  ordinances  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  charities,  and  for  the  conversion 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  whoUy  or  in  part,  of  charities  which 
are  mischievous  or  useless  as  at  present  applied.  These  ordinances 
to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  respective  charities,  who  may 
appeal  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  distinct  from 
the  Education  Committee,  and  afterwards  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament^  in  the  schedule  of  a  bill  similar  in  form  to  the 
Inclosure  Acts.  The  power  not  to  extend  to  any  foundation 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  nor  (except  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  his  trustees)  within  twenty-one  years  after  his 
decease. 

24.  That  the  Privy  Council  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as 
regards  educational  charities,  shall  direct  its  attention  to — 

The  adaptation  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed  schools  to 
the  requirements  of  the  class  to  which  it  ought  to  be  given. 

An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  endowed  schools 
between  the  several  objects  of  the  foundation. 

The  employment  of  a  part  of  the  capital  fund,  where  necessary, 
in  the  improvement  of  the  school  premises. 

The  extension,  where  it  may  seem  just  and  desirable,  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  popular  education  by  free  boarding  or 
clothing  schools,  either  by  opening  the  places  in  them  to  industry 
and  merit,  or  by  converting  tliem  into  ordinary  day  schools, 
furnishing  an  education  partly  gratuitous  to  a  larger  number  of 
children. 

Extending  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  educational  endowments  to  adjoining 
districts  ;  provided  that  this  power  shall  not  afiect  any  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  founder  in  regard  to  the  religious  denomination 
of  trustees  or  teachers,  or  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  school. 

The  combination  of  small  endowments. 

The  changing  where  it  is  desirable  the  sites  of  endowed 
schools. 

The  re-organization  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

25.  That  all  endowed  schools  now  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Charity  Commission  become  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  the  middle  and  elementary  schools  be  annually 
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visited  and  examined  by  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors,  and  their   Summart  of 
accounts  audited  on  the  spot.  tioxs. 

26.  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  an        ~7~ 

endowed  school  who  shall  not  have  either  taken  an  academical  competency  of 

degree  or  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  from  some  autho-  ™a^fters  of 

.  .  .  endowed 

nzed  body,  and  that  every  appointment  shall  be  certified  to,  and  schools. 

if  duly  made,  confii-med  by  the  Privy  Council. 

27.  That  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered  in  case  of  need  to  Trustees  may 
call  upon  trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  any  reniove  or 
endowed   school,   and  in  case  the  master  be  found   inefficient,  pension  off  the 
to  empower  the  trustees  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off ;  and 

in  the  last  resort  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off  themselves. 

28.  That  every  appointment  of  a  master  to  an  endowed  school  ^^^^"^^  notice 

1  ^         p,  IT  ,  •  I    ,  •  n  T  ^        .  of  appointment 

be  made  alter  public  notice,  stating  the  qualifications  required  of  masters. 

and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in  their  names. 

29.  That  instruments  of  foundation,  and   other  instruments  Instruments 
regulating  charities   be   registered   in   the   office   of  the   Privy  °    °™  **^°°' 
Council. 

30.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Facilities  to 
schools  for  the  poor,  ^X^/" 

That  a  very  simple  form  of  instrument  for  those  purposes  be  ^^^"^^^  ^^^ 
prepared  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  conveyances  made 
in  this  form  be  valid  when  registered  in  the  Privy  Council 
Office. 

That  the  vestry  of  any  parish  be  empowered  to  accept  a  school 
site  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  and  to  bind 
themselves  and  their  successors  to  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair. 


VI.  Education  of  Children  employed  in  Factories,  Print- 
works, Mines,  and  Collieries. 

31.  That  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  present  evasions  of  the  Remedy  for 
education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  no  certificate  of  school  Factory  Acts, 
attendance  be  considered  valid  unless  the  school  from  which  it  is 

issued  shall  have  been  declared  by  an  Inspector  "  to  be  excellent," 
"  good,"  or  "  fail-,"  for  that  purpose  :  that  this  declaration  be  valid 
for  one  year,  and  that  lists  of  the  schools,  sq  declared  fit  to  grant 
certificates,  be  published  in  the  local  papers. 

32.  That,  the  education  clauses  in  the  Act  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  28,  Remedy  for 
..,  ,    ,  .    ,  in.         .      rr.  1       .1       ,•        1       1  6 v^asion  of  the 

With  respect  to  printworks  being  ineffectual,  attention  be  drawn  Printworks 

to  the  joint  report  of  all  the  Inspectors  of  factories  on  the  subject  '^^*^- 

ai  M  2 
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ScMMAnv  OF   (in  October  1855),  and  to   the  following  metliods  for  remedy- 
^^?ioxr°^'  ing  the  defects  complained  of,  namely,  the  extending  the  half- 

time    system    to    printworks ;    or   restricting   the   children   to 

alternate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to 

school. 

Eeniedy  for  S3.  That,  the  legal  provisions  with  regard  to  the  education  of 

Mbes^and  *'^^   ^^J^  employed  in  mines  and  collieries,  being  inadequate,  inasmuch 

Collieries  Acts,  jvs  they  allow  the  certificates  of  incompetent  masters  and  provide 

no  tests  of  competency ;  the  children  be  compelled  to  attend  at 

school  during  the  full  time  specified  in  the  Act  (23  &  24:  Yict. 

c.  151);  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  factories)  no  certificate  of 

school  attendance  be  valid,  unless  the  school  from  which  it  issued 

has  been  declared  by  the  Inspector  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fair 

for  that  purpose. 


Separation  of 
children. 


District 
schools. 


Out-door  pau- 
pers. 


VII.  Education  of  Pauper  Children. 

34;.  That  the  influences  of  workhouses  on  the  children  edu- 
cated within  their  walls  being  pernicious,  the  separation  of 
cliildren  from  adult  paupers  be  enforced. 

35.  That  as  the  best  means  for  effecting  this,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  be  empowered  to  order  the  hiring  or  building  of  district 
schools.  But  that  in  case  of  any  union  undertaking  to  provide 
a  separate  school,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  tlian  three  miles  from 
the  workhouse  ;  the  order  be  suspended,  and  be  revoked ;  if  the 
separate  school  be  established  and  certified  by  the  Inspector  of 
pauper  schools  to  be  sufficient. 

3G.  That  the  Poor  Law  Board  be  empowered  to  order  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  school  by  any  union  which  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  a  district. 

37.  That  in  the  case  of  out-door  paupers,  the  guardians  be 
obliged  to  make  the  education  of  the  child  a  condition  of  the 
out-door  relief  of  the  parent,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  school 
fees  out  of  the  rates. 


Ragged 
schools. 


VIII.  Education  of  Vagrants  and  Criminals. 

38.  That  ragged  schools  be  regarded,  as  at  present,  "  as  pro- 
"  visional  institutions  constantly  tending  to  become  elementary 
"  schools  ;"  and  that  public  assistance  be  continued  to  those 
which  are  also  industrial  schools. 

39.  That  the  English  Act   for  industrial    schools    being  too 
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limited,  the  Scotcli  Act  (Mr.  Dimlop's,   17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74.),  Summary  of 

1            iiiiTT'ii  Recommenda- 

be  extended  to  Ji<ngland.  tions. 


40.  That  though   certified   industrial  schools  are  at  present 

schools. 


very  effective,  they  should  be   regarded    as   provisional    insti-      "®*" 


tutions ;  and  that  children  who  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  being 
criminal  be  educated  in  the  district  or  separate  schools  for  pauper 
children. 

41.  That  district  and   separate    schools  for   pauper   children 
be  declared  to  be  i2:)so  facto  industrial  schools, 

42.  That   the   education    of  children   in   reformatories   being  Reformatories, 
satisfactorily  conducted,  the  aid  given  to  them  be  continued. 

IX.  Education  of  Children  in  State  Schools. 

44.  That  an  Annual  Report  upon  the  Army  Schools  be  issued  Army  schools, 
and  forwarded  to  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  every  regiment. 

45.  That  a  normal  school  be  established  at  Greenwich  for  the  Naval  schools. 
Navy,  similar  to  the  one  at  Chelsea  for  the  Army ;  and  that  the 
students  at  the  close  of  their  career  be  examined  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification. 

46.  That  the  pupil-teacher  system  be  introduced  into  schools 
under  the  Admiralty. 

47.  That  a  class  of  assistant  schoolmasters  and  three  classes  of 
Royal  Navy  Schoolmasters  be  established. 

48.  That  ship  schools  be  inspected  and  reports  be  made  to  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

49.  That  evening  schools  be  held  on   board   Her  Majesty's 
shijDS. 

50.  That  the  Admiralty  do  turn  its  special  attention  to  the 
dockyard  schools,  and  institute  an  inquiry  into  their  condition. 

51.  That  the  Royal  Marine  Schools  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Army  schools. 


These  recommendations  we  have  now  the  honour  of  submitting  independence 
to  Your  Majesty.     They  differ  in  their  importance,  are  many  of  reccmmenda- 
them  independent  of  one  another,  and  might  either  be  adopted  *^°°^' 
completely  and  immediatelj'',   or  partially  and  gradually.     We 
will  only  add  that,  next  to  the  extensive  alterations  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  assistance  of  elementary  schools,  no 
question  has  so  much  occupied  our  attention  as  that  which  relates  Attention 
to  the  best  means  of  turning  to  account  the  charities  already  drawn  to  the 
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summart  op 
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tions. 

importance  of 
a  better  em- 
ployment of 
the  existing 
charities. 


devoted  to  education,  and  of  applying  a  large  portion  of  other 
charities  to  the  same  purpose.  We  have  shown  how  large  a  sum 
is  annually  expended  under  this  head,  and  how  large  a  portion 
of  it  is  either  wasted  or  mischievously  employed.  Forty  years 
have  passed  since  Lord  Brougham  first  drew  public  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  thirty  years  ago  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  in  a 
paragraph  written  by  its  Chairman,  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
pointed  out  the  immense  services  which  the  charities  might  render 
to  popular  education.  But  up  to  the  present  time  they  may  be 
said  to  have  escaped  nearly  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  render  them  efficient  for  public  purposes.  We  desire  to 
record  our  conviction  that  no  scheme  for  popular  education  can 
be  complete  which  does  not  provide  means  for  adapting  a  large 
portion  of  these  charities  to  its  service. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Yoiir  Majesty's  most  gracious 
consideration. 


Witness    our    hands 
March  186 1. 


and    seals    this   Eighteenth   day   of 


NEWCASTLE.  (l.s.) 

JOHN  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  (l.s.) 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  LAKE.  (l.s.) 

WILLIAM  ROGERS.  (l.s.) 

GOLDWIN  SMITH.  (l.s.) 

NASSAU  W.  SENIOR.  (l.s.) 

EDWARD  MIALL.  (l.s.) 


PART    VI. 

STATISTICAL    REPORT. 


INTHODUCTION. 

It  is  stated  in  the  General  lleport  tliat  tlie  statistical  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  Commissioners  consists  of  two  branches.  The  first  branch 
has  reference  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ;  the  second  to  ten 
districts,*  which  Avere  selected  as  specimens  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
returns  which  compose  the  first  branch  of  the  inquiry  were  obtained 
through  the  various  religious  societies  connected  with  education  and 
through  various  public  departments.  These  societies  and  departments 
are  enumerated  in  the  General  Report. 

The  returns  which  compose  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry  were 
obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  in  many  cases,  either 
personally  or  by  their  clerks,  assisted  in  filling  up  the  forms  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Commission. 

The  result  of  the  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  has  been,  first,  that 
statistical  information  respecting  the  public  week-day  schools  through- 
out England  and  Wales  has  been  collected  which  may  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct  and  complete  ;  and  secondly,  that  statistical 
details  have  been  obtained  from  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  specimen 
districts,  which  are  not  only  exhaustive,  so  far  as  the  districts  are  con- 
cerned, but  which  furnish  proportions  and  averages  which  may  be 
considered  as  representative  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  relation  to 
many  subjects  on  which  the  statistics  obtained  through  the  societies  and 
departments  afforded  no  information. 

STATISTICAL  FORMS. 

The  following  forms,  extending  to  page  572,  are  specimens  of  those 
which  were  issued  either  to  the  religious  societies  connected  Avith  edu- 
cation, or  through  them  to  individual  schools,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  sichools  in  the  specimen  districts. 
Separate  forms  of  return  were  issued  for  ragged  and  for  philanthropic 
and  orphan  schools. 

Circular  A.f 

N.B. — By  the  term  "  a  school  "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under  the 
instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  separate  school- 
building. 

i. — Schools. 

1.  State  the  number  of  schools  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the 

as  existing  in  each  county  of  England  and  Wales  up  to 
the  present  time, 

2.  How  many  separate  school-buildings  have  been  erected  since  1851,  and 
what  number  of  children  are  they  calculated  to  accommodate  ? 

ii. — Scholars. 

3.  State  in  the  order  of  counties  the  total  number  of  scholars  returned  to 
the  committee  as  attending  these  schools  under  the  heads  of 

(a)  Boys  in  week-day  schools  ?  (d)  Boys  in  evening  schools  ? 

(b)  Girls  in  week-day  schools?  (e)  Girls  in  evening  schools  ? 

(c)  Pupils  in  week-day  infant  schools  ? 

*  These  districts  are  described  in  the  General  Report,  see  p.  8-10.  f  Issued  to  Societies, 
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4.  In  case  this  return  is  not  exhaustive,  will  the  committee  undertake  to 
procure  answers  from  such  of  the  schools  connected  or  in  communication  with 
the  society  as  have  not  made  returns  to  them? 

iii. — Teachers. 

5.  How  many  paid  masters  and  assistant  masters  are  employed  in  the  schools 
in  each  county  ? 

6.  How  many  paid  mistresses  and  assistant  mistresses? 

7.  How  man}'-  pupil-teachers  paid  by  Government  ? 

8.  Hov/  many  monitors  paid  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  ? 

iv. — Annual  Income. 

9.  State  the  total  annual  income  other  than  that  derived  from  Parliamentary 
grant  of  the  schools  in  each  county  under  the  heads  of 

(a)  Endowment? 

(b)  School-pence? 

(cj  Voluntai'y  subscriptions  ? 

10.  Has  the  income  derived  from  school-pence  increased  or  diminished  during 
the  last  five  years  ? 

11.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the  schools  in 
each  county,  and  by  whom  or  from  what  sources  is  the  deficiency  (if  any) 
generally  supplied? 

V. — School  Age. 

12.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  the  children  are  admitted  into  the 
schools  ? 

13.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  respectively  leave 
school  in 

(a)  Towns  (not  manufacturing)  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  ? 

(b)  Agricultural  districts? 

(c)  Mining  districts? 

(d)  Manufacturing  distiicts  ? 

14.  W^hat  is  the  average  number  of  days  per  annum  during  which  the 
children  are  found  to  attend  the  week-day  schools  ? 

15.  Has  the  overage  number  of  days  per  annum  of  school  attendance 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  last  five  years,  and  if  so,  have  you  any 
evidence  in  your  possession  throwing  light  on  the  cause  of  such  increase  or 
diminution  ? 

vi. — Instructiox. 

1().  State  (a)  the  highest  and  (b)  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  ? 

vii. — Miscellaneous. 

1/.  State  the  wants  which  are  most  commonly  expressed  by  the  managers  of 
the  schools  and  the  correspondents  of  the  committee  ? 

18.  W'hat  measures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  would  tend  to  meet 
these  wants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  further  the  cause  of  popular  education  ? 

19.  Have  any  systematic  efforts  been  made  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
childi'cn  to  school  and  keep  them  there  ? 


Circvdar  B.* 
Education  Commission,  17,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


N.B. — B]/  the  form  "a  school  "  is  meant  a  distinct  r/roiip  of  scholars  Jtnder  the 
instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  7nistrcss,  and  not  a  separate  school- 
building. 


i. — Schools. 

1 .  State  the  number  of  Sundny  schools  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales 
reported  to  or  in  communication  with  the  committee  ? 

*  Issued  to  Societies. 
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ii. — Scholars. 


2.  State  the  total  number  of  (a)  boys  and  (b)  gMs  in  ordinary  Sunday 
schools,  and  (c)  of  children  in  infant  Sunday  schools  ? 

iii. — School  Age. 

3.  At  what  age  do  children  usually  commence  their  attendance  ? 

4.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  cease  to  attend  ? 

iv. — Teachers. 

5.  How  many  paid  teachers  and  superintendents  are  engaged  in  Sunday 
schools  ? 

6.  How  many  voluntary  teachers  and  superintendents  ?  Has  the  number 
during  the  last  five  years  increased  or  diminished,  and  at  what  rate  ? 

V. — Income. 

7.  What  is  the  total  annual  income  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  each  county? 

8.  From  what  source  or  sources  is  this  sum  generally  derived  ? 

9.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  total 
number  of  Sunday  schools  of  all  denominations  in  each  county,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  scholars  attending  such  schools  ? 


Circular  C* 
Education  Commission,  1/,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a 
separate  school-building. 
Note  H. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 

separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  and  mixed  school. 
Note  HI. — The  exjiression   "belonging  to  the  school,"  means  all  who  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who 
are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  or  circumstances  at  home. 
Note  IV. — If   the  evening  school  is   held  only  in  the   winter  months,  the 

answers  should  refer  to  the  attendance  at  its  last  meeting. 
Note  V. — In  answering  questions  numbered  26  and  27,  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
with  statements  for  the  years  1856  and  1857. 


i.— Schools.  Answers 


1.  State  the  name  of  (a)  the  county  and  (b)  (a)_ 
the  town  or  place  in  which  the  school  is  situated.     (b)_ 

2.  State  the  name  of  parish. 

3.  State  the  population  of  the  toA^m  or  place. 

4.  By   what   name   is   the    school    generally 
known  ? 

5.  Has  the  school  building  been  (a)  erected  (a)_ 
or  (b)  enlarged  since  1851,  and  (c)  what  number  (b), 
of  children  is  it  calculated  to  accommodate?  (c)_ 

6.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  accommoda- 
tion since  1851  ? 

7.  Is  the  school  situated  in  (a)  an  agricultural  (a). 
district,  (b)  a  mining  district,  or  (c)  a  manufac-  (b), 
turing  district  ?  (c)_ 

8.  Is  the  school  for  boys,  girls,  or  infants,  or 
is  it  a  mixed  school  ? 


*  Issued  through  the  Societies  to  individual  schools. 
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ii. — Scholars.  Answers. 

9.  State  the  total  number  of  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  school  under  the  heads  of 

(a)  Boys  in  the  week-day  school.  (a) 

(b)  Girls  in  the  week-day  school.  (b) 

10.  If  there  is  an  evening  school,  state  the 
total  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  it  under 
the  head  of 

(a)  Boys  in  the  evening  school ?  (a) 

(b)  Girls  in  the  evening  school  ?  (b) 

11.  How  many  of  the  scholars  belonging  to 

the  evening  school  (a)  have  never   attended   a     (a) 

week-day  school,  and  (b)  have  attended  a  week-     (b) .^ 

day  school  five  years? 

iii. — Teachers. 

12.  How  many  paid  masters  and  assistant 
masters  are  employed  in  the  week-day  school  ? 

13.  How  many  jsaic?  masters  (other  than  those 
employed  in  the  week-day  school)  are  engaged 
in  the  evening  school  ? 

14.  How  many  paid  mistresses  and  assistant 
mistresses  are  employed  in  the  week-day  school  ? 

15.  How  many  paid  mistresses  (other  than 
those  employed  in  the  week-day  school)  are  en- 
gaged in  the  evening  school  ? 

16.  How  many  pupil-teachers,  paid  by  Govern- 
ment, are  employed  in  the  week-day  school  ? 

1 7.  How  many  monitors  paid  by  the  managers 
of  the  school  ? 

iy_ — Annual  Income  and  Expenditure. 

18.  State  the  total  annual  income  of  the  week- 
day school,  other  than  that  derived  from  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  under  the  heads  of — 

(a)  Endowment.  i^) _ 

(b)  School-fees.  (b) 

(c)  Voluntary  subscriptions  and  other  sources,     (c) 

19.  Has  the  income  derived  from  school-fees 
increased  or  diminished  dm-ing  the  last  &ve 
years  ? 

20.  Have  the  school  fees  been  raised,  and  if  so     (a) 

(a)  to  what  extent,  and  (b)  has  the  attendance 

of  the   poorer  class   of  scholars    increased    or     (b) — _ 

diminished  since  that  time  ? 

21.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  expenditiu-e 
on  account  of  the  school,  and  by  whom  or  from 
what  sources  is  the  deficiency  (if  any)  generally 
supphed  ? 

v. — School  Age. 

22.  State  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  re- 
spectively in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  periods 
of  age,  'in  actual  attendance  at  the  week-day 
school  on  the  day  on  which  this  return  is  made. 

(a)  Under  three  years?  (a)  Males, females, _ 

(b)  From  three  to  six  inclusive?  (b)  Males,. i^emales,_ 

(c)  Above  six  and  not  more  than  nine?  (c)  Males, females, 

(d)  Above  nine  and  not  more  than  twelve?         (d)  Males, Females.^ 

(e)  Above  twelve  and  not  more  than  thirteen  ?     (e)  Males, Females,_ 

(f )  Above  thirteen  and  not  more  than  fifteen?     (f)  xMales, Females,  _ 

(g)  Above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty?      (g)  Males, Females,_ 
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23.  State  the  average  age  at  which  the  children 
are  admitted  into  the  week-day  school  ? 

24.  State  the  average  age  at  which  males  and 
females  respectively  leave  the  week-day  school ; 

also  whether  this  age  is  decreasing  or  increasing  ?     Males, 

25.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  per 
annum  during  which  the  children  are  found  to 
attend  the  week-day  school  ? 

26.  State  the  average  number  of  scholars  be- 
longing to  the  week-day  school  in  each  of  the 
following  years : 

1853? 
1854? 
1855? 
1856? 
1857? 

27.  State  the  total  number  of  scholars  who 
attended  the  week-day  school  during  176  whole 
days  in  each  of  the  follo\ving  years : 

1853? 
1854? 
1855? 
1856? 
1857? 

28.  Of  the  total  number  of  scholar  belonging 
to  the  evening  school,  state  as  nearly  as  possible 
how  many  are  in  each  of  the  following  periods 
of  age  ? 

(a)  Nine  years  and  under  ? 

(b)  Above  nine  and  not  more  than  fifteen  ? 

(c)  Above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  tw^enty  ? 

(d)  Above  twenty  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five? 

vi. — Instruction. 

-     29.  State  (a)  the  highest  and  (b)  the  ordinary     (a) 
course  of  instruction  in  the  school.  (b) 


Answers. 


Females, 


Males, 

Males, 

Females, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

Males, 

Females, 

(a)  Males, Females,_ 

(b)  Males, Females,_ 

(c)  Males, Females, 

(d)  Males, Females," 


vii. — Miscellaneous. 

30.  State  the  wants  most  commonly  expe- 
rienced by  the  managers  of  the  school. 

31.  Have  any  systematic  efforts  been  made  to 
induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  to  keep  them  there  ? 

Signature  (in  full)  of  the  person  making  this  return. 


Address,  with  post  town. 
Date. 


viii. — Sunday  Schools. 

32.  Is  the  Sunday  school  for  boys,  girls,  or 
infants,  or  is  it  a  mixed  school  ? 

ix. — Sunday  Scholars. 

33.  State  the  total  number  of  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  arranging  tiiem  as 

(a)  Boys  in  the  Sunday  school  ?  (a) 

(b)  Girls  in  the  8ur day  school?  (b) 
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34.  IIow  many  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  Answers. 

the  Sunday  school  have   (a)   nevei-  attended  a     (a) 

week-day  school,  and  (b)  have  attended  a  week-     (b) 

day  school  ^re  years  ? 

X. — Teachers. 

35.  How  many  paid  male  teachers  and  super- 
intendents are  engaged  in  the  school? 

36.  How  many  paid  female  teachers  ? 

37.  How  many  voluntary  male  teachers  ? 

38.  How  many  %'ohmtary  female  teachers? 

39.  Has  the  number  of  voluntary  teachers  in- 
creased or  diminished  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  at  what  rate  ? 

xi. — ^Annual  Income  and  Expenditure. 

40.  "NATiat  is  the  annual  income  of  the  Sunday 
school? 

41.  What  is  the  an7mnl  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  Sunday  school,  and  by  whom  or  from  what 
sources  is  the  deficiency  (if  any)  generally 
supplied  ? 

xii. — School  Age. 

42.  Of  the  total  number  of  scholars  actually 
attending  the  Sunday  schooL  on  the  day  this  re- 
turn is  made,  how  many  are  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods  of  age  ? 

(a)  Under  three  years  ?  (a)  Males, Females,_ 

(b)  From  three  to  six  inclusive  ?  (b)  Males, ,  Females,^ 

(c)  Above  six  and  not  more  than  nine  ?  (c)  Males, Females, _ 

(d)  Above  nine  and  not  more  than  twelve?  (d)  Males, Females,_ 

(e)  Above  twelve  and  not  more  than  thirteen  ?  (e)  Males, Females,^ 

(f)  Above  thirteen  and  not  more  than  fifteen  ?  (f)  Males, Females, 

(g)  Above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  ?  (g)  Males, Females,_ 

Signature  (in  full)  of  the  person  making  this  return. 


Address,  ^^^th  post  town. 


Date. 


The  following  talnihir  Forms,  marked  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P,  were  issued 
through  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  schools  in  the  ten  specimen 
districts.  By  means  of  Form  L  a  return  was  obtained  of  the  number 
of  public  and  private  week-day  schools  and  week-day  scholars  of  all 
classes  in  each  district.  This  form  was  filled  up  for  all  kinds  of  private 
schools,  whereas  Form  N  was  filled  up  for  such  private  schools  only 
as  charged  a  fee  not  exceeding  1/.  per  quarter.  The  object,  therefore, 
of  Circular  L  was  to  obtain  a  f/cncral  enumeration  of  week-day  schools 
and  scholar;;  ;  whilst  Circulars  i\T,  N,  0,  and  P  were  intended  to  obtain 
detailed  iuformatiou  respecting  them. 
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Circular  L. 

General  Enumeration, 

Education  Commission-,  17,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  separate 
school-building. 

Note  II.- — The  expression  "belonging  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who  are 
absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad  weather, 
temporary  emplojTnent,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  school. 


Table  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the 

County,  (b)  the  Town 

or  I'lace,  and  (c) 

the  Parish. 


(a)- 
(b). 


Name  or  Description 
of  School. 


Description  of 

Scholars,  viz. :  whether 

(a)  Boys,  (b)  Girls, 

(c)  Ill/ants,  or 

(d)  Mi.ced. 


Name  of  the 

Head  Master  or 

Head  Mistress. 


(a). 
(b). 
(c). 
(cl). 


Table  II. 


Total  Number  of  Scholars 

belonging  to  the  School. 

(See  Note  11.) 

Number  of  Scholars 

belonging  to  the  School 

under  3  Yeai-s  of  Age. 

Number  of  Scholars 

belonging  to  the  School 

above  15  Years  of  Age. 

Males.               Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Signature  (in  full)  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress,. 

Date 


185. 
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Circular  M. 
Public  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  17,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I.--By  the  term  "  a  school"  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  separate 
school-building. 

Note  II. — The  expression  "  belonging  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who  are 
absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad  weather, 
temporary  employment,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  school. 


Table  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the 
Countif, 

(b)  the  Town  or 
Place,  and 

(c)  the  Parish. 


(a). 


b). 


(a)  Name  of  the 

School,*  and 

(b)  whether  a 

Boys',  Girls', 

Infants',  or 

Mixed  School. 


(a). 


(c). 


(b). 


Description  of 
the  School. 

IDescribe 

as  National, 

British,  Ragged, 

Workhouse, 

&c.] 


Religious 
Denomination, 

if  any,  with 

which  the  School 

is  connected.t 


Date  of  (a)  the 

Establishment  of  the 

School,  (b)  of 

the  Erection  of 

the  School-building, 

(c)  Statement 

of  the  Sources  from 

which  the 

Building  Fund 

was  derived. 


(a). 


(b). 


(c). 


•  Is  the  School  under  any  and  what  inspection  ?__ 

t  Is  the  School  connected  \yith  any  and  what  Educational  Board  or  Society  P- 
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Table  IX. 


Number  of  Scholars  belonging  to  the  Scliool  who  have  attended  the  same  School 


iTear 

Above  2 

Above  3 

Above  4 

Above  5 

Above  G 

Less  than 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

1  Year. 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

2  Years. 

3  Years. 

4  Years. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

^ 

s 

S 

"3 

0) 

"3 

.2 

03 

a 

"3 

fin 

o 

a 
p2 

1 

1 

a 

{continued.) 


Above  7 

Above  8 

Above  9 

Above  10 

Above  11 

Number  of 
Scholars  who 

have 
attended  any- 
other  School. 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

Above 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

12  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10  Years. 

11  Years. 

12  Years. 

£ 
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a) 

0) 

c3 

a 

"3 

a 

"3 

!3 

a 

S 
•3 

a 

,2 

1 

"3 

3 

.2 

g 

s 

^ 

S 

p^ 

S 

f^ 

S 

f^ 

S 

S 

P^ 

S 

p^ 

1 

Names  of  the  Class  Books. 


[The  Name  of  each  Book  to  be  entered  on  a  separate  line.'] 


(a)_ 

(b) 

(c)_ 

(d) 
(e)_ 

(f)_ 

(g)_ 

i^l 

(i) 

(J) 

(k) 


Signature  (in  full)  of  the  Master  or  Mistress, 

[Date] (lay  of  _ 
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Circular  N. 
Private  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  17,  Great  Quicen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  school  "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars 
under  the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not 
a  sej)arate  school-building. 

Note  II. — The  expression  "  belonging  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are 
receiving  insti'uction  at  the  time  tliis  return  is  made,  and  all  who 
are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  temporary  employment,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  school. 


Table  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the  Cmmty, 

(b)  tlie  ToivH  or  Place, 

aud  (c)  the  Parish. 


(a). 
(ta). 
(c). 


(a)  Name  of  the  School, 

and  (b)  whether  a 

Boys',  Girls',  infants',  or 

Mixed  School. 


(a). 


(b). 


Date  of  the 

Establishment  of 

the  School. 


Terms  on  which 

the  Instruction  is 

given. 


Table  II. 


Total  Number  of  Scholars  heJonging  to  the 

School. 

[See  Note  II.]* 

Average  Number  of  Scholars  in  daily 
attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

State  here  how  many  of  this  nimiber  are  (1)  under  3  years  of  age_ 
and  (2)  above  15  yea-rs . 

Table  III. 


Name  of  the 

Person  conducting 

the  School. 


Total  Number  of 

T(!achers  engaged  in 

the  School. 


Males. 


Females. 


Number  of  Teachers 

holding  Special 

Certificates. 


Males. 


Females. 


Names  of  the  Boards 

or  Institutions  from 

wliieh  these  Certificates 

were  obtained. 
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Names  of  the  Class  Books. 


l^The  Name  of  each  Book  to  be  entered  on  a  separate  line.^ 


(a)_ 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e)_ 

(f)_ 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(3) 

(k) 


Signature  (in  full)  of  the  Master,  Mistress,  or  Manager,, 
[Date]^ day  of  
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Circular  O. 

Evening  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  17,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "a  school"  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  sepa- 
rate school-huilding. 

Note  II. — The  expression  "belonging  to  the  school"  means  all  who  are 
receiving  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who 
are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  temporary  employment,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  males',  females',  or  mixed  school. 

Note  IV. — If  the  school  is  not  in  operation  at  the  time  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner is  in  the  district,  the  answers  shovild  have  reference  to 
the  attendance  the  last  time  the  school  was  open. 


Table  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the  County, 

(b)  the  Toton  or  Place,  and 

(c)  the  Parish. 


(a)  Name  of  the  School*,  and 

(b)  whether  a  Males',  Females',  or 

Mixed  School. 


Date  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  School. 


(a). 


(b). 
(c). 


(a). 


(b). 


'  With  what  day  school  (if  any)  is  it  connected  ?, 

For  what  purpose  (if  any)  is  the  school-room  used  during  the  day  ? . 
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Names  of  the  Class  Books. 


[TAe  Name  of  each  Book  to  be  entered  on  a  separate  line.] 


(a) 
(b)" 
(cf 
(d) 

(el 
(f) 


(iL 
(J)_ 
(k) 


Signature  (in  full)  of  the  blaster,  Mistress,  or  Manager 
[Date] day  of 
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Circular  P. 

Sunday  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  1/,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars 
under  the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not 
a  separate  school-building. 

Note  II. — The  expression  "  belonging  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are 
receiving  instruction  at  the  time  'this  return  is  made,  and  all 
who  are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  circumstances  at  home,  or  other  special  causes. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys",  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  school. 


Table  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the 

C'onnfrj,  (b)  the 

Totvn  or  Place,  aud 

(c)  the  Parish. 


(a), 
(b). 
(c). 


(a)  Name  of  the 

School,  and 

(b)  whether  a  Boys' 

Girls',  Infants',  or 

Mixed  School. 


(a)  Description  of  the 

BuildinK  in  which 
the  School  is  held,  and 

(b)  the  Purpose  for 

which  the  Room  is  used 

during  the  Week. 


(a)_ 
(b). 


Reliirious 

Denomination 

with  which 

the  School  is 

connected. 


Date  of  the 

Establishment 

of  the 

School. 


Table  II. 


Total  Number 

of  Scholars 
belonging  to  the 

School. 
(See  Note  II.) 

Average  Number 
of  Scholars  in 

Sunday 
Attendance. 

Number  of 

^tchoX^rs  belonging 

to  the  School 

who  have  never 

attended  a 
Week-day  School. 

Number  of 
Scholars  belonging 
to  the  School  who 
have  attended  a 
Week-day  School 
Jive  or  more  than 
five  Years. 

Number  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  School 

at  present 

attending  a 

Week-day  School. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 
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Table  III. 


Number  of  paid  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  employed  in  the  School. 

Number  of  voluntary  Superintendents 
and  Teachers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Table  IV. 


NtJMBEE  of  ScnoLAES  present  at  ScJiool  when  this  Return  is  made  in  each  of  the  under- 
mentioned Periods  of  Age. 


Prom 
3  to  6 

Above  6 

Above  7 

Above  8 

Above  9 

Above  10 

Under  3. 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

7. 
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{continued^ 


Above  11 

Above  13 

Above  13 

Above  14 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

Above  1.5. 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

more  than 

12. 
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cS 

The  returns  when  filled  up  were  tabulated  by  the  clerks  employed  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners.  These  tabular  returns,  together  with 
the  original  returns,  were  then  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion, where  they  were  tested  and  compared  by  the  Registrar,  All 
returns  which  were  obviously  incorrect  or  defective  were  omitted  during 
the  final  revision. 

The  school  managers  and  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  afforded 
the  Commissioners  data  which  may  be  regarded  as  approximately 
correct.  Their  willing  co-operation  with  the  Commissioners  must  have 
frequently  involved  a  considerable  outlay  of  time. 

The  Registrar-General  has  at  various  times  rendered  the  Commis- 
sioners essential  assistance.  The  secretaries,  moreover,  of  the  different 
religious  societies,  and  of  the  diocesan  boards  connected  with  education, 
have  readily  aided  in  an  inquiry  which,  without  their  co-operation, 
could  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  census  of  education,  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed. 
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CHIEF  RESULTS  OF  THE  GENEEAL  STATISTICAL 
INQUIRY. 

That  the  statistics  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  Report  may 
ilhistrate  the  General  Report,  step  by  step,  they  have  been  arranged  in 
the  order  in  which  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  latter  follow  each 
other.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  statistical  results 
of  the  general  inquiry. 

I. — From  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  Registrar- General,  it  appears 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  19,523,103. 
II. — The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  belonging  to  public  and 

private  week-day  schools  at  the  same  period  was  2,535,462. 
III. — The  proportion  of  scholars,  therefore,  in  week-day  schools  oi  all 
kinds  to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  7 "  7,  or  12  •  99  per  cent. 
The  accuracy  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Statistical  Inquiry, 
which  are  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  Report,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  while  the  returns  obtained  by  the 
general  inquiry,  through  the  medium  of  the   societies  con- 
nected with  education  and  the  various  public   departments, 
show  a  proportion  of  1  scholar  in  week-day  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  to  7*7  of  the  estimated  population  at  the  middle  of 
1858,  the  returns  obtained  by  the  special  inquiry,  in  the  ten 
specimen  districts  at  the  same  period,  show  a  proportion  of  1 
in  7*83  of  the  estimated  population  of  those  districts. 
IV. — In  France  the  proportion  of  week-day  scholars  to  population  is 
1  in  9" 0  ;  in  Holland,  1  in  8*  11  ;*  in  Prussia,  where  elemen- 
tary education  is  compulsory,  1  in  6*27. f 
V. — The  proportion  of  scholars  in  jniblic  week-day  schools,  only,  to 

the  entire  population  was  1  in  11  '65,  or  8 '58  per  cent. 
VI. — The  proportion  of  scholars  in  private  week-day  schools,  only, 

to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  22 '7,  or  4*4  per  cent. 
VII. — The  centesimal  proportion  of  scholars  in  average  daily  atten- 
dance to   the  total  number   belonging  to  the  school   is   in 
public  week-day  schools  76' 1  ;  in  private  week-day  schools 
84*8;  in  evening  schools  67*6;  and  in  Sunday  schools  74*2. 
Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  36  *  3   attended 
less  than  100  days  in  the  year;  57*2  less  than  150;  and 
17*4  less  than  50  days. 
VIII. — Of  the  scholars  actually  present  in  public  week-day  schools 
19*3  per  cent,  were  of  the  age  of  12  or  upwards,  11  '4  of  the 
age  of  ]  3  or  upwards,  and  29*6  of  the  age  of  10  or  upwards. 
If  comparatively  few  go  to  school  for  the  first  time  after  the 
age  of  six,  then  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  remain  until 
they  are  12  years  old.     See  page  656. 
IX. — The  number  of  scholars  in   Sunday  schools  in   England  and 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858  was  2,411,554,  or  1  in 
8*1  of  the  entire  population,  or  12  "3  per  cent. 
X. — The  number  of  scholars  in  evening  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  in   the  middle  of  the  year   1858  was  80,966,  or  1   in 
241  '13  of  the  entire  population,  or  0*41  per  cent. 
XI. — It  is  less  important  to  know  the  number  of  schools  than  the 
number  of  scholars.     The  Commissioners  define  the   word 

*  See  Mr.  Arnold's  Report,  pp.  17,  62,  and  154. 

t  See  "  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries,"  Part  2,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  1855. 
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school  to  mean  a  separate  department  under  a  separate  ])rin- 
cip.ol  teacher.  Thus,  au  establisluncnt  containing  a  boys', 
a  girls',  and  an  infants'  school,  they  regard  not  as  one  but  as 
three  schools.  According  to  this  definition  there  were,  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  I808,  in  England  and  Wales,  58,975 
week-day  schools,  both  public  and  })rivate,  33,872  Sunday 
schools,  and  2,036  evening  schools. 

If,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  places,  children  assemble 
in  the  school-room  on  Sundays  not  for  instruction,  but 
simply  to  be  taken  to  a  place  of  worship,  such  assemblies 
have  not  been  reckoned  in  the  returns  as  schools. 

XII. — The  total  number  of  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
liable  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  in  1860  was  9,378,  containing  1,101,545  scholars; 
of  these  schools,  6,897,  containing  917,255  scholars,  Avere 
aided  by  annual  Government  grants. 

XIII. — The  amount  of  income  from  all  sources,  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  raised  for  22,740  public  elementary  week-day 
schools,  in  the  year  1858,  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been 
returned  as  1,121,981/. 

Tables  furnishing  minute  details  concerning  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  elementary  public  week-day  schools  have 
been  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  They  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  Statistical  Report. 

XIV. — In  addition  to  the  income  raised  for  public  elementary  Aveek- 
day  schools,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  collected  by 
central  societies  or  committees,  and  also  by  diocesan  and 
local  boards. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  year  1859,  by 
eight  central  societies,  viz.,  the  National,  British  and 
Foreign,  Catholic  Poor,  Wesleyan,  Home  and  Colonial, 
Church  Education,  Congregational,  and  London  Ragged 
School,  was  59,601/.,  and  the  total  amount  expended  by 
these  societies  since  the  dates  of  their  formation  is  more  than 
1,400,000/. 
XV. — The  total  of  the  grants  for  education  voted  by  Parliament 
from  1839  to  1860  inclusive  is  about  5,400,000/. 
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SECTION  I. 

IXSTITUTIOXS    rOR    THE    EdUCATIOX    OF    THE    IxDEPEXDEXT    PoOR. 

The  general  object  of  the  Central  Societies  is  the  same,  but  there 
are  certain  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  expenditure.  The 
National  vSociety  makes  no  annual  grants  for  the  maintenance  of 
elementary  schools,  while  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Catholic 
Poor  Schools  Conunittee  make  large  grants  for  this  object. 

The  following  table  shows  the  date  of  the  estal)Iishmeut,  and  also  the 
expenditure  under  various  heads,  of  Central  Societies  or  Committees  of 
Education  in  the  year  1859. 
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0*2    • 

Building 

Maintain- 

Maintain- 

Inspecting 

1 

Xame  of  Board  or 
Committee. 

m 

Colleges 
and 

ing 
Training 

ing  Ele- 
mentary 

or  orga- 
nizing 

Books  and 
Apparatus. 

Total. 

■''»"' 

Schools. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

£     s.   d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.   d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.   d. 

£     s.  d. 

National  Society     - 

1811 

4,562  10    0 

6,022  13    0 

Nil. 

561  15    0 

1,758    3    0 

12,905    1    t) 

British  and  Foreign 
Scliool  Society. 

1808 

2,978    8    7 

5,080    5    5 

658  14    5 

1,785  17    0 

174    5    2 

11,277  10    7 

Catholic  Poor  School 

1847 

1,340    0    0 

1,431    2    0 

1,105    0    0 

20S    9    3 

83    4    0 1   4,227  15    3 

Committee. 

1 

"Wesleyau  Education 

1840 

1,093  10    0 

1,05G    2  10 

Nil. 

3S0  10    0 

1,123    0    0  i   3.653    2  10 

Committee. 

Home  and  Colonial 

1836 

Nil. 

8,764  13    1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

n  15    9 

8,776    8  10 

School  Society. 

Church    Education 

1853 

— 

180    0    Ot 

1,507    0    0 



95  10    0 

1,782  10    0 

Society. 

1 

ConirregationalBoard 

1843 

Nil. 

1,807    4    4 

Nil. 

106  10    0 

63    5    8 

1,977    0    0 

ot  Education. 

London         Ragged 

1844 











5,142    0    OJ 

School  Union. 

Voluntary      School 

§ 











Association. 

*  A  further  sum  of  1,029?.  4s.  lOrf.  was  expended  for  general  purposes,  but  the  proportion  of  this 
spent  iu  maintaining  the  Society's  Training  Colleges  cannot  be  stated. 

t  This  sum  was  granted  as  exhibitions  to  poor  students. 

t  This  is  expended  on  the  Sf/i<;o?  J'iOit/,  which  receives  4,311?.;  the  Refuge  Fund,  which  receives 
559?. ;  and  the  Emir/ration  Fund,  which  receives  239?. 

§  No  return  was  obtained  from  this  Association. 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  money  raised  hy  these 
societies  for  education  in  the  year  1859,  and  also  the  total  amount 
expended  by  them  since  the  dates  of  their  formation. 


Name  of  Board  or  Committee. 


Total  Amount  of 

Jloney 

raised  for  Education 

in  1859. 


Total  Amount 

expended  in  behalf 

of  Education 

since  the  Foundation 

of  the  Board  or 

Society. 


National  Society       -  -  ' 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee 
AVesleyan  Education  Committee 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society 
Church  Education  Society    - 
Congregational  Board  of  Education 
London  Ragged  School  Union 
Voluntary  School  Association  f 


£        s.     d. 
15,811  0  0 


15,947  12  7 

4,745  1-2  0 

4,441'  0  0 

8,776  8  10 

2,761  4  7 

1,977  0  0 

5,142  0  0 


£  s.     d. 
724,599  6  0 

156,663  10  10* 

71,756  0  0 

88,460  0 
116,279  0 

10,071  16 
173,677  0 

58,325  0 


*  This  is  the  direct  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  year  1860. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  society  since  the  date  of  its  foundation  ^as  not  readily 
attainable. 

f  No  return  was  obtained  from  this  Association. 


The  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  are  connected  Avith  the  Church 
of  England.  The  board  first  formed  was  the  Durham  Diocesan  Society, 
Avhich,  like  the  National  Society,  was  founded  in  1811.  In  1812,  the 
Norwich,  the  Leicester  County  Board,  the  Northampton  Society,  and 
the  York  Central  Diocesan  Society  were  founded.  Of  the  remaining 
boards,  10  were  instituted  in  1838,  and  14  in  1839,  The  income  of  23 
of  these  boards, 'in  the  year  1857,  was  between  13,000/.  and  14,000/. 

The  folloAving  table  shoAvs  the  number  of  the  diocesan  boards,  the 
dates  of  their  foundation,  respectively,  and  in  certain  cases  their  income 
in  the  year  1857. 
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Name  of  Diocesan  Board. 

Date  of 
Foun- 
dation. 

Number 

of 
Training 

Whether 
for  Males 
or  Females, 

Income  inl857. 

Colleges. 

or  both. 

£       s.     d. 

Asaph,  St.    - 

Bangor         .             .             -             - 

1851 
1850 

}.> 

M. 

— 

Bath  and  Wells 

1838 

None. 

— 

564     2     2 

Canterbury  -             -             -             - 

18.38 

None. 

— 

781    17     0 

Chester  and  ^lanchester 

1839 

1 

M. 

899   18   11 

Chichester,  Diocesan  Association     - 

1837 

2 

M.  and  F. 

— 

David's,  St.,  viz., 

St.  David's,  Archidiaconal 

1858 

None. 

— 

— 

Brecon,                ditto 

1857 

None. 

— 

217     6     6 

Carmarthen,         ditto 

1858 

1 

M. 

— 

Cardigan,              ditto                 .    - 

1858 

None. 

— 

Durham,  Diocesan  Society  - 

1811 

2 

M.  and  F. 

235     9     5 

Ely,  viz.. 

Bedford   -            -            -            - 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Cambridge            _             .             - 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Huntingdon          _             -             - 

1839 

None. 

— 

110     5     9 

Sudbui'y  -             -             -             - 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Exeter         .            -             •            - 

1838 

1 

M. 

1,916     7     0 

West  Cornwall     -            -            - 

1846 

1 

F. 

65     1     0 

Gloucester   -            -            -            - 

1839 

1* 

F, 

— 

Hereford     -             -            -            - 

1849 

None. 

— 

687   11     7 

Salop,  Archidiaconal 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Lichfield      -             -             -             - 

1838 

— 

— 

683     6     3 

Stafford,  Archdeaconry    - 

1838 

It 

M. 

283   13     8 

Derby,            ditto 

1838 

1 

F 

184   10     7 

Salop,             ditto 

1838 

None. 

— 

102   18     0 

Lincoln        .             -             -             - 

1838 

None. 

— 

757   18     6 

Nottingham  County 

— 

None. 

— 

— 

Llandaff      .             -             -             - 

1839 

None. 

— 

813     1     3 

]VIonmouth  -             -             -             - 

1839 

None. 

— 

85     9     2 

London J 

1839 

None. 

— 

653   10     6 

Norwich, 

Diocesan  Society 

1812 

1 

F. 

269   17     3 

Suffolk  Board       - 

— 

None. 

— 

202     5     0 

Oxford        -            -            -            - 

1839 

1 

M. 

838     1     4 

Peterborough,  viz., 

.t'§ 

M. 

— 

Leicester  County 

1812 

None. 

— 

— 

Northampton  Society 

1812 

None. 

— 

■ — 

Rutland  Society  -            -            - 

1816 

None. 

— 

■ — 

Eipon          -            -            -            - 

1841 

11 

— 

— 

Eochester,  viz., 

Gravesend  Society 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Essex  Board         -            -            - 

1840 

None. 

— 

— 

Hertford  Board    - 

1840 

1 

F. 

— 

Salisbury     -             -             -             - 

1838 

iir 

F. 

1,647     5     0 

AVorcester,  Archidiaconal    - 

1839 

1 

M, 

332     0     0 

Coventry,        ditto 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Winchester 

1838 

1 

M. 

1,220     1      2 

York,  Central  Diocesan  Society 

1812 

2 

M.  and  F. 



*  United  with  the  diocese  of  Oxford  in  training  teachers.  The  College  at  Chelten- 
ham for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  is  not  connected  with  any  Diocesan  or 
Archidiaconal  Board.  The  Diocesan  College  for  schoolmistresses  is  at  Fishponds, 
near  Bristol. 

t  The  College  for  males  at  Lichfield  is  not  open  to  Government  inspection. 

X  The  National  Society's  three  training  colleges,  St.  Mark's,  Battersea,  and  White- 
lands,  the  training  schools  belonging  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  and 
the  Metropolitan  College  at  Highbury,  are  in  the  diocese  of  London,  but  they  are  not 
diocesan  colleges. 

§  This  College  is  at  Peterborough. 

II  United  with  the  diocese  of  York  in  training  teachers. 

%  These  dioceses  are  united  in  training  male  and  female  teachers  respectively. 

**  United  with  Ripon  in  training  teachers. 
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The    operations  of  the  diocesau  boards  are  various.      Almost    all 

of  them  make  grants  for  building    and    repairing    school-rooms    and 

teachers'   residences,    and  for    supplying    fittings   and    apparatus    for 
schools. 

The  next  table  shows  the  principal  operations  of  diocesan  and  other 
boax-ds. 


T3  nn  t*c\  a 

Boards 

Boards 

Name  of  Board. 

ijyjcn  ti» 

which  srant 
Exhibitions 
to  Students 

which  make 

Grants 
for  building 

which  make 
Grants  of 
Books  and 

in  Training 

and 

Apparatus  to 

Colleges. 

repairing 
School-rooms. 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Asaph,  St.        - 

Yes. 

Bangor             .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Bath  and  WeUs 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Canterbury      .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Chester  and  Manchester 

Yes. 

Chichester,  Diocesan    ... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

David's,  St.,  viz.,  St.  David's   - 

Brecon          .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Carmarthen              ... 



Cardigan      .             .             .             _ 





Durham           .... 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Ely,  viz.,  Bedford 





Cambridge    ... 



Yes. 



Huntingdon  ... 

— 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Sudbury 

— 



Exeter             .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Liskeard      .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Honiton       .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

West  Cornwall 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Gloucester       -            .            .            _ 

Hereford          ..... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Salop,  Archidiaconal 



Lichfield          .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Stafford,  Archidiaconal 



Derby            ditto 

Yes. 



Yes. 

Salop             ditto 

— 

— 

Yes. 

Lincoln            .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Nottingham  County 

— 



Yes. 

Llandaff          .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Monmouth  -            -            -            . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

London            -             .             .             - 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Norwich,  Diocesan      ... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Suffolk         .... 



Yes. 

Oxford             .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Peterborough  -            -            -            - 



Leicester      .... 





Northampton            ... 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Rutland        -             -             .             . 





Ripon               -             -             .             _ 

Yes. 

Yes. 



Rochester,  viz.,  Gravesend  Society 







Essex  Board             ... 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Hertford  Board        -            -            - 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Salisbury         .             .             .             _ 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Worcester,  Archidiaconal 



Yes. 



Coventry     -             -             -             . 



Winchester     -            -            -            _ 

Yes. 

Yes. 



York  -            -            .            .            . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

— 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  columns  in  the  above  table  are  blank,  no  definite 
mformation  could  be  obtained. 
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Roforenco  has  bec-n  made  in  the  General  Report  to  a  system  of 
tliocesan  inspection  of  scliools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Aveek-day  schools  or  depart- 
ments open  to  diocesan  inspection  in  12  dioceses  or  parts  of  dioceses 
from  which  returns  relating  to  such  inspection  have  been  obtained. 


Diocese. 

Counties  or  Parts  of  Counties 

for  which 

Returns  of  Diocesan  Inspection 

have  been  made. 

Number 
of  Week-day 

Fclico  open 
to  Diocesan 
Inspection. 

Bath  and  "Wells  - 

Canterbury 

Exeter  - 

Lichfield 

London  -             -            - 

Llandaff 

Oxford  -            -             - 

Peterborough      - 

Rochester 

Salisbury 

St.  Asaph 

Worcester 

Somerset              .            .             .            - 

Kent  and  Sun-ey 

Devon  and  Cornwall        .             .             - 

Derby     ----- 

Middlesex,  and  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey. 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouth 

Oxford,  Bucks,  and  Berks 

Rutland  and  Northampton 

Hertford               .             .             -             - 

Wilts  and  Dorset             ... 

Flint,  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  and  parts 
of  Merioneth  and  Salop. 

Worcester  and  Warwick 

522 
446 
650 
232 
414 

229 
5.50 
16S 
158 
200 
194 

195 

3,958 

Reference  has  also  been  made  in  the  General  Report  to  the  grants 
annually  voted  by  Parliament  and  administered  by  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  The  first  grant  was  voted  in  1832.  From 
1832  to  1839  the  grants  were  administered  by  the  Treasury.  In  1839 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  annually  voted  by 
Pai'liament  from  1839  to  1860  inclusive. 


Year. 

Grant. 

Year. 

Grant. 

f 

£ 

1839 

30,000 

1850 

125,000 

1840 

30,000 

'      1851 

150,000 

1841 

40,000 

t      1852 

160,000 

1842 

40,000 

1853 

260,000 

1843 

50,000 

1854 

263,000 

1844 

40,000 

1855 

396,921 

184.5 

75,000 

1856 

451,213 

1846 

100,000 

1857 

541,233 

1847 

100,000 

1858 

663,435 

1848 

125,000 

1859 

836,920 

1849 

125,000 

1860 

798,167 

*  By  a  return  from  the  National  Society  dated  March  6,  1861,  diocesan  inspection 
of  schools  is  stated  to  be  in  operation  in  18  out  of  28  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  may,  however,  be  partially  in  operation  in  a  greater  number. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  expenditure  from  the  above  grants 
during  the  period  between  1839  and  the  31st  of  December  1859, 
classitied.* 


Object  of  Expcuditui'e. 

Amount  Expended. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing  Elementaky 

Schools         .-...-.. 

1,047,048 

17 

H 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing  Nokmal  or 

Tkaining  Colleges  ------ 

172,303 

6 

5 

In  providing  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams     -             -             - 

3o,674 

4 

8i 

In  providing  Scientific  ArrARATus  -             -             -             - 

4,391 

17 

C 

In  augmenting  Salaries  of  Cektificated  Schoolmasters  and 

Schoolmistresses       ------ 

435,854 

5 

1 

In  pajing  Salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers  {Minute,  July 

1852)            ----...- 

30,015 

10 

11 

In   paying   Salaries   of  rKOHATioNARY   Teachers    (Minute, 

July  1858)  ---.--.. 

448 

15 

0 

In  paying  Stipends  of  Pupil-Teachers  and  gratuities  for  their 

special  instruction  ---_-- 

1,487,705 

13 

2 

In  Capitation  Grants            .._._- 

186,230 

14 

0 

In  Grants  to  Night  Schools    .            -            -            -            - 

2,916 

9 

10 

In  Grants  for  teaching  Draaving         -            -             »            . 

1,109 

0 

0 

In  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges          .            _            . 

417,953 

5 

m 

In  Grants  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 

75,469 

11 

2 

Tensions         ....... 

2,923 

1 

8 

Inspection       ----,-. 

355,807 

10 

04 

Administration  (O^fce  (■«  Zowr/o?()       -             -             -             _ 

102,128 

19 

10^ 

Poundage  on  Post  Office  Orders           .            -            -            . 

ll,88t 

9 

6 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams 

0,717 

12 

4 

Total     - 

£4,378,183 

4 

H 

SECTION  II. 

Schools  for  tiik  Children  of  the  Independent  Poor. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  General  Report,  that  the  schools  in 
which  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  are  educated  may  be 
classified  in  relation  to — 

I. — Their  Objects. 
II. — Their  Constitution. 
III. — Their  Finances. 

IV. — Their  Number,  and  the  Number  of  (heir  Scholars. 
Each   of  these  divisions,  except   the  second,    may  be  illustrated  in 
some  degree  by  statistical  tables. 


*  The  expenditure  in  1859,  classified,  is  stated  at  p.  677. 
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I. — Schools  classified  in  keference  to  their  Objects. 

Schools  are  cither  for  infniits  only,  for  boys  or  girls  only,  or  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  in  which  last  case  they  are  termed  "mixed"  schools. 

The  foUoAving  table,  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  10  specimen  districts,  shows  the  pro- 
])ortiou  Avhich  these  several  classes  bear  to  each  other.  It  will  be  seen 
irom  this  table  that  in  the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
mining  districts,  mixed  schools  form  the  largest  class,  and  that  by  far 
the  greatest  proportions  of  mixed  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  In  all  the  districts  infants'  schools  form  the  smallest 
class.  These  proportions  are  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  1,895 
schoots. 


Assistant  Commissioner. 

Public  Week-day 
Schools. 

Centesimal  Pi-oportion 
of  Schools  for 

District. 

1 

"3 
5 

1 

1 

'6 

1 
a 
1—1 

-3 

Agricultural 

Rev.  J.  Hedley  - 

47 

25 

17 

170 

18-1 

9-7 

6-5 

65-7 

Agricultural 

Rev.  J.  Eraser  - 

52 

31 

23 

290 

13-1 

7-8 

5-8 

73-3 

Metropolitan 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

45 

45 

33 

35 

28-5 

28-5 

20-9 

22-1 

Metropolitan 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 

56 

60 

37 

30 

32-4 

28-9 

21-4 

17-3 

Manufacturing  - 

Mr.  AVinder 

19 

20 

15 

40 

20-2 

21-3 

16-0 

42-5 

Manufacturing  - 

Mr.  Coode 

57 

42 

24 

64 

30-5 

22-5 

12-8 

34-2 

Mining     - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

15 

13 

9 

92 

11-6 

10-1 

7-0 

71-3 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Foster 

30 

32 

9 

150 

13-5 

14-5 

4-1 

67-9 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

61 

46 

25 

36 

36-3 

27-4 

14-9 

21-4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

Total 

39 

88 

13 

20 

35-5 

34-5 

11-8 

18-2 

421 

342 

205 

927 

22-3 

18-0 

10-8 

48-9 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  week- 
day schools,  in  the  10  specimen  districts,  who  were  instructed  in 
separate  infants'  schools. 


Number  of  Scholars  on  the 
Books  of  certain  Public  Week- 
day Schools. 

Number  of  foregoing  Scholars 

between 

3  and  7  Years  of  Age. 

Number  of  Scholars  taught 
in  separate  Infant  SchoolSi 

184,064 

57,24.3 

25,864 

Centesimal  Proportions    - 

31-0 

14-5 

Schools  may  be  also  classed  either  as  week-day,  as  Sunday,  or  as 
evening  schools. 

Greater  interest  is  shown  by  the  dissenting  bodies,  as  compared  with 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  than 
in  the  establishment  of  week-day  schools.  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  table,  constructed  frojn  returns  collected  by  the  Commis- 
sioncr.s  through  the  medium  of  the  various  societies  connected  with 
edu:Satiou. 
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Description  of  School. 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  the 

Scholars  educated  by  the 
respective  llclisious  Denomi- 
nations in 

Wcok-day 
Schools. 

Sunday 
Schools. 

Church  of  England     ----- 

British            ------ 

Roman  Catholic          ----- 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)           -             _             . 
Congregational            -             -             -             .             - 
Baptist            ------ 

Unitarian       ------ 

Jewish            ------ 

Calvinistic  Methodist              .             -             .             _ 
Society  of  Friends      -             -             -             -             - 

Presbyterian  in  England         -             -             -             . 
Primitive  Methodist                 -             _             -             _ 
Methodist  New  Connexion      -             -             .             - 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches         -            -            - 
Undefined  Presbyterian          .             -             _             . 
Other             --.-._ 

76-2 

9-7 

5*52 

3-91 

2-1 

•  7 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•09 

•1 

•08 

•2 

•3 

45-8 
*■ 

1-5 
19-0 
11-2 

6-7 
•6 

4^7 

5-7 
2-2 
2*6 

*  No  British  Sunday  schools  have  been  returned. 

The  total  numbers  of  week-day  and  of  Sunday  scholars  respectively,  on  which 
the  above  centesimal  proportions  are  founded,  are  1,553,212  and  2,388,397. 

Evening  schools  appear  to  be  mainly  useful  in  giving  instruction  to 
those  who  have  been  previously  taught  in  week-clay  schools,  although 
in  some  instances  they  are  no  doubt  instrumental  in  alFording  instruc- 
tion to  those  Avho  have  never  attended  week-day  schools.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  table,  constructed  from  returns  obtained  in 
the  10  specimen  districts. 


Number  of  Schools 

from  which  Returns 

were  obtained. 

Number  of  Scholars  in 
foregoing  Schools. 

Number  of  foregoing 
Scholars  who 

previously  attended 
Day  Schools. 

Centesimal  Proportion 

of  Scholars  who 

previously  attended 

Day  Schools. 

317 

12,482 

10,706 

83^37 

II. — Schools  classified  in  reference  to  their  Con- 
stitution. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  not  capable  of  statistical  illustration. 

III. — Schools  classified  in  reference  to  their 
Finances.  * 

The  two  heads  under  which  the  finances  of  schools  may  be  regarded 
are  expenditure  and  income. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  expenditure  on  account  of  schools  is 
made  up  of  salaries  to  teachers.  This  appears  from  the  following  table, 
founded  upon  returns  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  The 
table  shows  what  proportion  of  every  1/.  of  income,  exclusive  of 
grants  to  pupil-teachers,  was  expended,  in  the  year  1858,  as  teachers' 
salaries,  and  what  upon  other  objects,  such,  for  example,  as  books, 
apparatus,  fuel,  lighting,  repairs,  &c. 
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Description  of  School. 

Teachers. 

Other. 

s. 

d. 

s.      d. 

Church  of  England,  inspected 

- 

- 

13 

H 

6     51 

Church  of  England,  uninspected 

- 

- 

14 

H 

5   lOi 

British,  inspected       -             -            - 

- 

- 

15 

H 

4     2i 

British,  uninspected  -            -             - 

- 

16 

H 

3     8| 

Denominational,  inspected 

- 

- 

14 

5 

5     7 

Denominational,  uninspected* 

- 

- 

15 

H 

4     33 

Non-denominational,  uninspected*     - 

- 

- 

16 

H 

3     8i 

*  These  schools  were  thus  designated  in  the  Keturns.  They  were  not  returned  as 
British  Schools,  though  perhaps  they  resemble  them  iu  character.  They  appear  to  be 
connected  with  mines  and  other  large  works. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  twentieths  of  the  total  expense  of  a  school  consists  in  salaries, 
and  that  in  uninspected  schools  the  teachers'  salaries  bear  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  whole  expenditure  than  in  inspected  schools. 

In  addition  to  returns  of  income  and  expenditure  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  returns  of  income  were  obtained  through  the 
central  societies  connected  with  education.  These  are  less  minute  than 
those  collected  in  the  specimen  districts,  but  they  afford  a  fair  means 
of  judging  of  the  income  of  the  various  classes  of  public  week-day 
schools.  The  returns  so  obtained  present  the  results  embodied  in  the 
folloAving  table,  which,  however,  does  not  include  the  income  derived 
from  the  Government  grants  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education. 


Number  of 

Schools 
{i.e.,  Depart- 
ments) 
for  which 
"  Income  " 

was 
retui-ned. 

Annual  Income  in  1858-9. 

Description  of  School. 

Endow- 
ments. 

School 
Fees. 

Subscrip- 
tions 
and  otlior 
Sources. 

Total. 

Class  1. 

Schools  supported  by  reli- 
gious denominations 

Class  2. 

Schools  not  especially  con- 
nected    with      religious 
denominations 

Class  3.* 

Schools  entirely  supported 
by  taxation  -         -         - 

21,601 

142 

999 

£ 
147,609 

£ 
367,734 

2,696 

£ 
501,811 

2,526 

£ 

1,017,154 

5,222 
99,605 

22,742 

147,609 

370,430 

504,337 

1,121,981 

*  The  income  of  the  schools  forming  this  class  is  for  1859. 
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Altliougli  die  totals  in  the  preceding  table  are  approximately  correct, 
yet  the  proportions  Avliich  the  sums  under  the  heads  of  endo-\vment, 
school  fees,  subscriptions,  and  other  sources,  bear  to  each  other  per- 
haps diflfer  from  the  proportions  obtained  in  the  specimen  districts,  as 
they  have  been  less  minutely  returned. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  greater  detail  the  statistics  embodied 
iu  the  foregoing  summary,  and  in  most  cases  the  expenditure. 


Is 
III 

Annual  Income  in  1858-9. 

Annual 
Expenditure. 

Description  of 
Scliool. 

o 
g 

o 

a 

o 

o 
"3 

02 

is 

Total. 

Number  of  Schools 
for   which    "Ex- 
penditure "    was 
returned. 

•i 

o 

Class  1. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
i 

Church  of  England  - 

19,549 

140,526 

287,627 

439,091 

867,244 

« 

— 

British 

915 

2,698 

39,624 

33,330 

75,652 

861 

75,944 

Eoman  Catholic 

295 

110 

4,930 

7,002 

12,042 

256 

17,793 

Wesley  an     - 

402 

268 

22,344 

9,493 

32,105 

345 

31,731 

Congregational 

282 

701 

9,699 

5,671 

16,071 

283 

16,539 

Baptist 

92 

281 

1,777 

1,183 

3,241 

93 

3,504 

Unitarian 

46 

570 

988 

1,068 

2,626 

29 

1,830 

Jews 

20 

2,455 

745 

4,973 

8,173 

20 

10,106 

Class  2. 

Eagged 

17 

— 

115 

1,651 

1,766 

14 

2,013 

Birkbeck 

10 

— 

1,664 

— 

1,664 

~ 

— 

Factory  schoolsf 

115 

— 

917 

875 

1,792 

— 

Class  3. J 

Workhouse  - 

869 

— 

— 

— 

26,834 

§ 

— 

Eeformatory 

47 

— 

— 

— 

61,185 

47 

63,788 

Naval  II 

13 

— 

— 

— 

2,501 

13 

2,501 

Military^    - 

70 

— 

— 

— 

9,085 

70 

9,085 

22,742 

147,609 

370,430 

1 
504,.337 

1,121,981 

— 

— 

*  Eeturns  of  expenditure  were  not  included  in  the  National  Society's  statistical 
inquiry. 

t  The  returns  of  factory  schools  are  taken  from  the  census. 

X  The  income  of  the  schools  forming  this  class  is  for  1859. 

§  'Ihe  exact  expenditure  cannot  be  stated. 

'J  Not  including  ship's  schools. 

^  Not  including  regimental  schools. 
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The  following  table  shows,  in  the  order  of  counties,  the  income, 
exclusive  of  Government  aid,  of  public  week-day  schools  belonging  to 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  1858. 


Counties, 


i    Church 
of 
England. 


Bedford      - 
Berks  .       -       - 
Buckingham 
Cambridge  - 
Cliester 
Cornwall     - 
Cumberland 
Derby  -       -       • 
Devon  -       -        - 
Dorset  -       -        - 
Durham 

Essex  -       -        - 
Gloucester  - 
Hampshire    and 
Channel  Islands. 
Hereford     - 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent    - 
Lancaster    - 
Leicester     - 
Lincoln 
Middlesex   - 
Monmouth  - 
Norfolk 

Northampton     - 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 

Salop   -       -       - 
Somerset     - 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey- 

Sussex  -       •       . 
Warwick     - 
Westmoreland   - 
Wiltshire    - 
"Worcester  - 
York    -       -       - 
Isle  of  Man  - 
Anglesey 
Brecon 
Carmarthen 
Cardigan     - 
Carnarvon  - 
Denbigh 
Flint    - 
Glamorgan  - 
Merioneth  - 
Montgomery 
Pembroke   - 
Radnor 

Total    - 


£       s. 

7,258  2 
11,230  11 

9,027    4 

8,177  9 
21,533    6 

8,951  18 
10,845  14 
14,805  18 
25,259  19 

9,925  14 
13,994  17 
24,966  19 
23,299  15 
30,654  11 

6,826  17 
11,350  16 

4,889  11 
37,446  1 
63,983  18 

11.560  2 
26,016    5 

81.561  5 
4,811  10 

22,89S  18 

15,168    9 

9,674    4 

12,862  13 

12,946    0 

1,990  11 

13,708    2 

24,333    9 

29,645    2 

18,465  13 

35,034    3 

21,955  14 

19,939    7 

6,139  10 

19,881  18 

15,980  15 

86,540  11 

2,073    5 

1,661    3 

1,976  15 

2,933  14 

1,693  17 

3,291  13 

3,167    1 

3,118    7 

5,938    2 

1,523    8 

2,495    4 

2,824    8 

914  10 


British 

Schools. 


cS:S.*^V-leyan, 


£      s. 

801    1 

8i6  19 

1,236  16 

1,045  14 

1,567  16 

776  17 

626  18 

1,341    3 

2,380  11 

1,129  16 

966    5 

3,322  14 

4,248    3 

1,518    6 

241  11 
1,060  14 

504  8 
3,357  15 
7,824  2 
1,216    0 

856  3 
6,969    2 

651  18 
1,433  5 
1,024  2 
1,624  19 

369  14 

939  11 

719  10 
1,817  8 

421  16 
1,199  19 
4,878  14 
1,127  2 

895  1 

355  16 
1,350  0 

690  7 
5,711  5 

606  2 

300  5 

1,223  3 

348  10 

979  4 

632  7 

127  1 

1,413  8 

426  9 

218  9 

150  0 

129  0 


869,157  8  75,652  19 


£  s. 

31  10 

-t 

-t 
513  2 

-t 
110  0 

-t 

-t 
552  10 

-t 
600  0 

-t 


185  0 
4,938  19 

226  10 
27  0 

300  0 
22  0 
92  0 

650  9 

361  0 

85  0 

31  0 

199  0 

1,256  7 

20  0 

17  0 
160  16 
075  2 

22  0 

-t 

82  10 

-t 


49  0 
197  0 
308  0 


Congrega-  Ty^^t:^^ 
tionalist.  baptist. 


12,042  15 


£  s. 

43  i  0 

353  0 

55  0 

1,787  0 

1,163  0 

152  0 

497  0 

586  0 

95  0 

984  0 

17  0 

428  0 

123  OJ 


235  0 

627  0 

5,222  0 

253  0 

2,188  0 

2,125  0 


203  0 
288  0 
305  0 
209  0 

156  0 

350  0 

2,383  0 

92  0 

843  0 

184  0 

204  0 

139  0 

506  0 

8,208  0 

109  0 


32,105  0 


£     s. 
30  0 

99  IS 

33  18 
435  11 


93  0 
265  19 
151  10 

66  0 
290  0 
236  4 
511  9 


176  8 

389  13 

2,360  4 

13)  0 

75  0 

4,058  2 

430  0 

233  5 

81  5 

82  4 
62  0 

77  8 

45  0 
544  8 
539  4 
202  10 
470  10 
152  0 
323  10 

170  4 

106  0 

1,971  14 

14  0 

283  10 

122  0 

36  0 

40  0 

78  0 
405  2 

40  0 
57  0 
92  11 


16,071  1 


£     S. 

25  0 

-t 
40  0 
-t 
-t 

65  0 

83  0 


10  10 

47  15 
102  0 

100  0 
GO  0 

60  0 
169  12 
111  4 
100  8 
406  17 
125  12 
128  0 

31  0 

39  10 

60  0 

163  2 

254  0 

73  0 

60  0 

35  0 

65  14 

66  18 
-+ 

269  0 

32  16 
50  0 
95  0 

-t 
38  5 

20  0 

46  0 

18  0 

80  0 

108  6 


3,240  9 


Uni- 
tarian. 


£    s. 


187  2 


120  0 
138  11 


10  10 


231  18 
210  0 

275  8 

324  2 

112  5 


176  8 
24  0 

-t 
166  10 


445  4 
203  12 


2,625  10 


The  total  income  in  1858  of  the  aforesaid  schools  from  endoAvments, 
school  fees,  and  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  exclusive  of  Parliamentary 
grants,  was  1,019,068/.  5s. 

*  Tliere  are  53  additional  Roman  Catholic  schools,  but  the  returns  received  do  not  specify 
}^^  tlieir  incomes  or  the  counties  to  which  they  belong, 
t  No  returns  of  income  have  been  received. 

This  return  is  for  tlie  Channel  Islands  only,  none  for  t  he  county  of  Hants  having  been  received. 

No  returns  of  Unitarian  schools  were  received  from  Wales.      ||  No  Jews  schools  in  Wales. 
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The  succeeding  table  is  a  "  Summary,  under  Counties,  of  Expenditure 
"  in  grants  to  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales,  from  Parlia- 
"  mentary  Votes,  between  the  years  1833  and  1859  inclusive,  with 
"  Population  and  Ai-ea  in  square  miles  in  each  County."  This  Sum- 
mary includes  building  and  other  grants. 


Population 
in  1851. 

County. 

Amount. 

Area. 

ENGLAND. 

£       s.     d. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Bedford  -            -            -            - 

18,388   11      8 

124,478 

462 

Berks     -             -             -             - 

26,329      2     3i 

170,065 

705 

Buckingham       _             .             - 

19,577   17     9 

163,723 

730 

Cambridge          .             ..             - 

28,918   16     1 

18.5,405 

318 

Chester  -             -             -             - 

103,449   19     1| 

455,725 

1,105 

Cornwall             .             _             . 

44,566   15      9:1 

355,558 

1,365 

Cumberland 

28,305    15     4| 

195,492 

1,565 

Derby     -             -             -             . 

48,289     4     \\ 

296,084 

1,029 

Devon     .             -             -             - 

73,730   14     6|- 

567,098 

2,589 

Dorset    -             -             -             - 

34,652   16     If 

184,207 

987 

Durham  -             -             -             - 

63,334     4     6| 

390,997 

973 

Essex      -             ~             -             - 

44,.329   10     Of 

369,318 

1,657 

Gloucester           .            -            _ 

99,311     2   11| 

458,805 

1,258 

Hants     .             .             -             - 

81,866     1      6 

405,370 

1,672 

Hereford             ... 

17,337   14     4f 

115,489 

836 

Hertford              .             .             _ 

31,337     9     5 

167,298 

611 

Huntingdon        .             .             . 

8,560     4     8i 

64,183 

361 

Kent       -             .             .             - 

104,042     5     8| 

615,766 

1,627 

Lancaster            .             _             . 

386,539     7     5^ 

2,031,236 

1,905 

Leicester             ... 

32,761    19     Ah 

230,308 

803 

Lincoln  -             -             -             . 

49,741    17   lo' 

407,222 

2,776 

Middlesex           ... 

296,570     4     \\ 

1,886,576 

281 

Monmouth          .             ,             . 

17,402     2     2| 

157,418 

576 

Norfolk  .... 

40,690     7     0;!^ 

442,714 

2,116 

Northampton       ... 

22,673     5     2' 

212,380 

985 

Northumberland 

37,968   13     9A 

303,568 

1,952 

Nottingham         ... 

33,478     8     8| 

270,427 

882 

Oxford   -            -            -            - 

23,192   17      \\ 

170,439 

739 

Rutland  -             -             .             . 

2,920     1      5" 

22,983 

150 

Salop      .... 

33,274   19     4^ 

229,341 

1,291 

Somerset              ... 

71,692   17     4i 

443,916 

1,636 

Stafford  -            -            -            - 

117,466   15     7f 

608,716 

1,138 

Suffolk  -            -            -            - 

43,181     4     6 

337,215 

1,481 

Surrey    -            .            .            - 

119,393     2     6i 
50,806     4     If 

683,082 

748 

Sussex    -            -            -            - 

336,844 

1,461 

Warwick             ... 

71,085      5     8:i 

475,013 

881 

Westmoreland    -            .            . 

5,758   11     9i 

58,287 

758 

Wilts      -            „            -            - 

51,760     2     2} 

254,221 

1,352 

Worcester           -            _            . 

41,387   14     8 

276,926 

738 

York      .... 

378,644   18  10^ 

1,797,995 

5,983 

WALES. 

Anglesey             ... 

10,093   14     2h 

57,327 

302 

Brecon   -             -             -             - 

5,324   14  11| 

61,474 

719 

Caei-marthen       .            .            _ 

14,464     1      If 

110,632 

947 

Caernarvon        ... 

25,467     3     7 

87,870 

579 

Cardigan             ... 

6,271    14   lOf 

70,796 

693 

Denbigh               -             _             . 

19,674   19   lU 

92,583 

603 

Flint       ...             - 

16,037   16     If 

68,156 

289 

Glamorgan         ... 

34,645   12     0 

231,849 

856 

Merioneth           ... 

7,974     0  llf 

38,843 

602 

Montgomery       -             -             . 

9,740     2     Q,h 

67,335 

755 

Pembroke            ... 

17,676     0  lOi 

94,140 

628 

Eadnor  -            -            .            - 

1,113     3     8 

24,715 

425 

Channel  Islands 

7,806  18     6^ 

90,739 

112 

Isle  oe  Man      ... 

14,143     3     6f     j 

52,387 

281 
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It  is  iK'CCHs.'ivy  to  i^how  in  ileiail  tlic  income  of  various  classes  of 
schools,  Avhellici'  inspected  or  uninspected  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

Inconu' y)(T  Scholar  in  arcra(je  daily  AUeiuhince,  at  the  under-mentioned  Classes  of 
TubHc  Schools,  in  the  Ten  Speeinien  Districts  in  18.58. 


■3  so '5 

2  r  "S 

Income  from 

Government 
Grants. 

0 

d 
0 

"o 
0 

10 

m 

0 

m 
0 

DL'scription  of  School. 

Jli 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

Total. 

riuircli,  inspected             -      "     - 
Chiirch,  uniiispeeted 
British,  iiisiiectcd  ... 
IJritisli,  miiuspoctcd 
Dciiniuiimtional,  insp('ctpd 
Dfuominatioiia!,  uninsijcctcd 
jN'ou-dcuomiuatioiial,  uninspected 

416 
393 
4.5 
3i 
19 
37 
26 

s.  d. 
3    51 

3  3 

4  4 

s.d. 

1  1^ 

1    Of 

1    8J 

S.  d. 
0     4 

0    4| 

0    31 

.V.  c?. 

1  111 

6  ll-i 

1    0] 

1    21 
8    5i 

s.  d. 

6  4? 
5    4J 

7  4 

8  101 
11     2J 
10    51, 

7    01 

s.  d. 
5    9^ 

7    7^ 

4  8 

5  10^ 
5    4 
4    4^ 
1    6J 

s.  d. 

%    8i 
2    8 

1  h\ 

2  1? 
1    2i 
1    2 
1    5^ 

£  s.   f/. 
1    1    91 
1    2    7t 
0  18    2 

0  17  lOi- 

1  4    li 
0  17    2^ 
0  18    6i 

Total 

971 

— 

1     1    4 

*  The  term  "teachers  "  is  used  to  moan  masters  and  mistresses. 

t  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  "  Church  uninspected"  schools  have  large  endowments. 


The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  exclusive  of  the  grants  on 
account  of  pupil-teachers.  In  table,  page  xxix.,  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  Council,"  1858-9,  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  is  stated  to 
be  14,024.  In  table  No.  I.,  Ai)pendix  to  the  same  Report,  the  number 
of  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  schools  employing  13,281  pupil- 
teachers  was  672,728  ;  this  proportion  would  give  710,363  scholars  in 
average  attendance  in  schools  employing  14,024  pupil-teachers.  The 
grant  for  pupil-teachers  in  1858-9  was  221,719/.  or  Gs.  2^d.  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance.  The  total  of  Government  grants  to  teachers 
and  pupil-teachers  appears  therefore  from  the  preceding  table  to  be  in 
Church  of  England  schools  35.  o^d.  -f  6s.  2|c?.  or  95.  8^d.  per  scholar 
in  attendance  ;  and  the  total  of  the  annual  Government  grants  of  all 
kinds  is  3*.  5^d.  +  6s.  2|fZ.  +  Is.  l^d.  +  Ad.,  or  II5.  2d.  At  p.  xvi., 
"  Minutes,  1859-60,"  this  total  is  stated  to  be  11*.  6c?.  per  scholar  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  full  cost,  therefore,  of  educating  a  scholar 
in  Church  of  England  schools  under  Government  inspection  appears 
from  the  preceding  table  to  be  1/.  8s.  0\d.,  exclusive  of  charges  for 
rent  and  the  cost  of  inspection  and  of  central  administration. 

Although  the  total  sum  per  scholar  in  the  foregoing  table  is  almost 
identical  with  the  total  stated  l)y  the  Committee  of  Council,  yet  the 
proportions  per  scholar  given  in  the  columns  headed  "  Teachers  "  and 
"  Capitation  Grant,"  are  to  some  degree  different  from  those  which 
might  be  deduced  from  the  tables  published  in  the  "  Minutes  for 
1858-9."  The  difference  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
those  tables  include  the  attendance  in  schools  in  Scotland. 

The  table  given  above  re])resents  the  income  per  scholar  in  avcr.ige 
attendance.  The  following  taljle  shows  the  proportions  of  every  1/.  of 
income,  exclusive   of   the  Government   grants   on  account  of  pupilr 
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teachers,  derived  from  various  sources.     It  has  been  constructed  from 
returns  obtained  in  the  specimen  districts. 


Class  of  School. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grant. 

School 
Fees. 

Sub- 
scriptions. 

EndoTT- 
ments. 

other. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

*.     d. 

Church,  inspected 

4     ^ 

5   10^ 

5     33 

1     91 

2     53 

Church,  uninspected 

— 

4     9 

G     83 

6     2 

2     41 

British,  inspected 

5     2i 

8     1 

5     13 

— 

1     7 

British,  uninspected 

— 

9   11 

6     63 

1  n 

2     41 

Denominational,  inspected 

5  ^ 

9     3i 

4    H 

— 

1     0 

Denominational,  uninspected 

— 

12     1| 

5     03 

1    H 

1     41 

Non-denominational,  uninspected  - 

7     H 

1     8i 

9    H 

1     6| 

The  deductions  from  this  table  are  important,  and  they  are  stated  in 
the  General  Eeport. 

Connected  -with  the  subject  of  the  finances  of  public  Aveek-day  schools 
is  that  of  school  fees  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars. 
These  fees  vary  in  the  different  districts,  and  also  in  the  various 
classes  of  schools.  The  capitation  grant  is  not  paid  to  managers  of 
schools  on  account  of  any  child  who  has  attended  school  less  than 
176  days  in  the  year,  and  Avho  pays  less  than  Id.  or  more  than  4o?. 
per  week. 

The  following  table  is  founded  upon  data  collected  in  the  specimen 
districts  in  1858. 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholars  paying  the          < 
luider-mentioned  Weekly  School  Fees. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Scholars 

in 

Schools 

that  made 

Returns. 

Description  of  School. 

One  Poniiy, 

and  less  than 

Twopence. 

Twopence, 
and  less  than 
Threepence. 

gi:  ^ 

Pi" 

Fourpence, 

and  less  than 

Fivepcnee. 

0 
ft 

X 

^  ft 

Inspected  Church 

31-5 

50-5      11-2 

5-1 

•3 

•9 

•5 

75,457 

In.spected  British 

27-8 

41-0 

23-0 

4-8 

•07 

3^3 

•03 

11,736 

Inspected    Denomina- 
tional. 

4-9 

29-7 

21-0 

40-5 

•08 

3-62 

•2 

1 

6,116 

Uninspected  Church  - 

r>0'7 

30*4   1     9*8 

4-0 

1-9 

2^3 

•9 

31,594 

Uninspected  British   - 

32-1 

45-1    !   13-9 

.5-3 

•08 

3^32 

•2 

5,313 

Uninspected  Denomi- 
national. 

8-2 

38-2      21-4 

16-8 

•3 

U^6 

•5 

6,982 

Total 

33-2 

43-3      12-9 

7-0 

•6 

2-4 

•6 

137,198 
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The  totals  in  the  foregoing  table  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  Minutes  for  1859-60,  which 
are  here  reprinted. 


DiSTEICTS. 


Schools  visited  on  account  of  Annual  Geants. 


^  S  S 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  those 
Cliildren  paying  per  Week 


S3 


oT  c3 


"bi  ■ 


•S3 


In  Counties  of— 

Middlesex      -  • 

Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth, 
Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

York  .... 

Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and 
Somerset. 

Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 

Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  North- 
amjiton,  Nottingham,  and  Rut- 
land. 

Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Lancaster,  and  Isle  of  Man 

Chester,  Salop,  and  Stafford 

Bedford,  Buckingham,  Cam- 
bridge, Hertford,  and  Hunting- 
don. 

Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts  - 

Cumberland,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland. 

L.Wales  .... 

Anglesey,  Lancaster,  Isle  of  Man ; 
and  part  of  Caernarvon,  Ches- 
ter, Cumberland,  Denbigh, 
Derby,  Flint,  and  Westmore- 
land. 

Part  of  Berks,  Buckingham, 
Derby,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent, 
Leicester,  Middlesex,  and  Ox- 
ford. 

Brecon,  Cardigan,  Caermarthen, 
Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, Monmouth,  Montgomery, 
Pembroke,  Radnor,  Warwick, 
Worcester;  and  part  of  Staf- 
ford. 

Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants, 
Somerset,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Wilts ;  and  part  of  Berks, 
Buckingham,  Lincoln,  and  Ox- 
ford. 

Bedford,  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, Norfolk,  Northampton, 
Nottingham,  Rutland,  SuH.olk  ; 
and  part  of  Berks,  Bucking- 
ham, Derby,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Oxford. 

Merioneth,  Salop;  and  part  of 
Caernarvon,  Chester,  Cumber- 
land, Denbigh,  Durham.  Flint, 
Northumberland,  Stafford, 
Westmoreland,  and  York. 

.  Part    of  Durham,    Northumber- 
*»    land,  and  York. 


189 
307 

362 
276 

157 
229 


284. 
301 
123 

217 
152 

159 

135 


28 


74 


120 


157 


65,014     31-74     50*42  I  10*49 
49,805     38-94     44*6       12*5 


66,291     16-19 
40,931  I  66-53 


52-38 
33-08 


24,863 
36,709 

55,246 

70,383 
53,572  j  26-66 
13,4^2  I  68-95 


42-66 


22-95 


29,913 
22,738 

22,678 

33,354 


8,121 


16,765 


24,318 


32,584 


32,006 


7,314 


64-07 
28-61 

59-99 

12-6 


16 -.54 


22-23 


33-74 


18-24 


9-38 


9-8 


55-97 
26-83 

38-94 
48-25 

47-86 

51-73 
49-51 
22-93 

26-8 
44-97 

27-8 

37-44 


36-24 


43-03 


40-56 


40-28 


40-21 


44-04 


20-81 
3-7 

6-07 
11-72 

5-92 

13-32 
16-68 
4-26 

4-21 
17-85 

8-12 

23-69 


21-51 


22-18 


13-62 


26-38 


22-63 


•24-79 


4-51 
2-65 


1-99 
1-51 

5-n 

2-07 

7-06 

5-14 

-96 

1-94 
5-93 

2-87 

20- 


12-6 


10 -56 


9-53 


11-77 


23-42 


2-84 
1-31 

■97 
-95 

1-07 
1-84 

1-49 

1-94 
2-01 
2-9 

2-98 
2-64 

1-22 

6-27 


13-11 


2-53 


3-33 


4-36 


17-42       3-95 
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{continuecl) 

SCHOOLS  VISITED  ON  ACC  OrKT  OF  ANNrAI  GeANTS 

©"S  fl 

°l^ 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  those 

DiSTEICTS. 

Children  paying  per  Week 

■5  S  j» 

15  s  » 

-So 

g  i  a> 

3^  c 

% 

_  0  :3 

•3II 

»  M  S 

lie 

s  M  oi 

S 
c 

lg.= 

0 

0 

In  Counties  of— 

'Bedford,  Berks,  Brecon,  Bucking- 

55 

9,156 

86-56 

12-1 

•77 

•44 

-13 

ham,     Cambridge,     Cardigan, 

Caermartlien,  Cornwall,  Devon, 

Dorset,      Essex,      Cilamorgan, 

Gloucester,    Hants,    Hereford, 

.s 

Hertford,    Huntingdon,  Kent, 

o 
o 

Leicester,  Lincoln,  Middlesex, 

A 

Monmouth,    Norfolk,    North- 

m 

ampton,  Nottingham,  Oxford, 

_« 

Pembroke,    Radnor,    Rutland, 

o   , 

Somerset,      Suffolk,       Surrey, 

^   ■ 

Sussex,  Wilts,  and  "Worcester. 

1 

Anglesey,    Caernarvon,    Chester. 

90 

20,092 

58-87 

30-34 

6-12 

3-47 

1-3 

c 

Cumberland,  Denbigh,  Derby, 

a 

Flint,  Lancaster,  Isle  of  Man, 

Merioneth,  Montgomery,  Salop, 

p^ 

Stafford,  Westmoreland;     and 
part  of  Scotland. 

Durham,  Northumberland,  War- 

39 

7,335 

59 -51 

30-0 

6-79 

3-47 

•11 

wick,  York,  and  part  of  Scot- 

.    land. 

The  next  table  presents  these  totals  in  a  condensed  form. 


Denomination  or  Class 
of  School. 

0  m  a 

o|g 

111 

g|g 

0 

3 
0 

fit 

0 
S  0 

Boman  Catholic    - 

- 

65-93 

25-72 

4-92 

2-71 

•72 

Church  of  England 

- 

37*3 

45-25 

11-51 

4-15 

1-79 

Protestant  Dissenters 

and  British 

17-57 

39-96 

22-23 

15-79 

4-45 

schools. 

- 

Total 

34-6 

43-19 

13-41 

6-5 

2-3 

The  totals  shown  in  the  preceding  table  are,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  nearly  the  same  as  those  obtained  from  a  tabulation  of  the 
returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  They  differ,  hoAv- 
ever,  as  regards  the  several  classes  of  schools.  These  differences  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  managers  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
declined  to  furnish  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  the  requisite  sta- 
tistics, and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  the  table,  as  here  condensed  from 
the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  1859-60,  British,  and  Protestant 
dissenters'  schools  are  put  together  in  the  same  total,  Avhereas  in  the 
table  framed  from  the  statistics  of  schools  in  the  specimen  districts  they 
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arc  separated.  Tlic  preceding  tiddes  in  this  section  have  reference  to 
puldic  Aveek-day  schools  onl3% 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  statistics  of  tlic  income  of  private  Aveek- 
day  schools.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Comnus- 
sioners  have  taken  no  account  of  schools  in  Avhich  the  fees  charged 
exceed  1/.  per  quarter. 

It  is  stated  in  the  General  Report  that  private  schools  arc  supported 
exclusively  by  the  payments  of  the  scholars.  These  payments  often 
diirer  considerably  even  in  the  same  school.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
without  statistics  exceedingly  minute,  to  show  the  absolute  incomes  of 
teachers  of  private  schools.  The  teachers  of  private  schools  keep  no 
registers  of  attendance  similar  to  those  kept  by  the  teachers  of  public 
week-day  schools.  The  two  following  tables,  however,  constructed 
from  retui'us  collected  l)y  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  show  approxi- 
mately the  number  and  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars  attending 
schools  in  which  the  highest  fee  stands  at  various  rates,  from  Id.  to  Is. 
per  week. 


Number  and  Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scnoi.AES  attending  Private  Schools 
in  which  the  highest  weekly  Fee  is 

Id. 

2d. 

3(/. 

id. 

5rf. 

6tZ. 

Id. 

M. 

M. 

lOd. 

Wd. 

,  „      above 
^*-       is. 

Number     - 

Centesimal 
Proportion 

516 

0-78 

11,6(57 
17-69 

14,128 
21-42 

7,391 
11-2 

1,200 
1-91 

9,599 
14 -55 

675 
1-02 

3,193 
5-29 

1,476 

2-24 

1,845 

2-8 

1,555 
2-36 

2,653 

4-02 

9,710 

14-72 

Number  and  Centesimal  Proportion  of  Private  Schools  in 
which  the  highest  weekly  Fee  is 

Total  Number 
of  Schools 

that  made  the 

Returns  of 

Fees. 

\d. 

id. 

m. 

id. 

U. 

U. 

Id. 

M. 

9c'. 

lOd. 

Wd. 

Is. 

above 
Is. 

Number 

Centesimal 
Proportion 

21 
0-68 

20-7(i 

711 
•22-54 

352 
11-16 

45 
1-43 

412 
13-06 

30 
0-95 

138 
4-37 

61 
1*93 

90 
2-85 

78 
2-47 

126 
4-0 

436 
13-8 

3,155 

The  following  table,  framed  from  the  returns  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  shows  the  hir/hest  annual  incomes  of  teachers 
in  private  schools,  and  the  centesimal  proportions  of  such  teachers 
receiving  various  rates  of  income.  A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that 
the  teachers  of  a  large  proportion  of  })rivate  schools  must  either  be  in 
receipt  of  incomes  derived  from  other  sources  than  their  schools,  or 
that  they  are  probably  the  Avives  of  men  earning  Avages  in  various  Avays 
unconnected  Avith  schools,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state  little  short  of 
starvation. 

The  incomes  in  this  table  have  been  calculated  upon  the  highest 
rate  charged  in  each  school.  The  school  year  has  been  considered  as 
consisting   of  48  Aveeks.*     It    is  evident   that  a  deduction,   in   many 


*  The  school  year  in  private  schools  has  been  taken  in  this  Ilcport  as  consisting  of 
48  weeks,  and  in  public  schools  of  44  weeks. 
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cases  considerable,  must  be  made  for  lower   rates  of  payment  in  the 
same  school. 


Average 
Kumber  of 

Centesimal 

Highest 

Number  of 
Schools 

Highest 
Annual  Income 

Proportions 
of  Teachers 

Weekly  School 
Fee. 

that  uiadc 

the  Returns 

of  Fees. 

each 

Teacher  in 

the  foregoing 

Schools. 

of  each 

Teacher  in 

the  foregoing 

Schools. 

receiving  each 

of  the 

preceding 

Rates  of 

Annual  Income. 

One  penny 

21 

23  •  5 

Under    £5 

0-6 

Twopence 

655 

17-0 

„        £7 

18-8 

Threepence 

711 

19-0 

„       £12 

20-4 

Foarpence 

352 

19-8 

„       £1G 

10*2 

Fivepence 

45 

23-8 

„       £24 

1-5 

Sixpence 

412 

20-2 

„       £25 

13-0 

Sevenpence 

30 

19-3 

£27 

1-0 

Ejghtpence 

138 

21   2 

Under  £34 

4-5 

Ninepence 

61 

20-5 

„      £37 

2-0 

Tenpence 

90 

17-9 

„       £36 

2-8 

Elevenpence 

78 

16-0 

„       £30 

2-7 

One  shilling 

126 

18-0 

„       £44 

4-1 

Above  one  shilling 

436 

14-4 

18-4 

Total  - 

3,155 

18-1 

— 

100-0 

IV. — The  Number  of  Schools  akd  Scholars. 

In  the  absence  of  a  census  of  education  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
country,  it  Avould  be  impossil)le  to  state  with  absolute  exactness,  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  the  total  number  of  prirafe 
Aveek-day  schools  and  scholars.  It  is  ])ossible,  however,  to  estimate 
it.  The  Commissioners  ascertained  the  absolute  number  of  public 
Aveek-day  schools  and  scholars  in  England  and  Wales,  also,  by 
an  exhaustive  enumeration,  the  ratio  Avhich  the  number  of  scholars 
in  private  schools  l)ore  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  public  schools 
in  the  specimen  districts,  comprising  one-eighth  of  the  Avhole  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  also  the  average  number  of  scholars 
in  each  private  school.  Assuming  this  ratio  and  average  to  hold 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  they  have  estimated  the  number  of 
private  Aveek-day  schools  and  of  scholars  in  them  in  1858  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  The  result  of  this  enumeration  of  public  schools 
and  estimate  for  priA'ate  schools  is  exhibited  in  the  foUoAving  table.  Tlie 
same  table  includes  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  scholars,  and  of 
evening  schools  and  scholars,  in  England  and  Wales,  as  absolutely 
ascertained. 


Wetk-day. 

Sunday. 

Evening. 

Public.           Private. 

Total.        ' 

Schools,   i.e.   De- 
partments. 
Scholars  - 

2ft,563         34,^12 
1,675,158     860,304 

58,975 

1 
2,535,462 

33,872 
2,411,554 

2,036 
j   80,966 
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In  the  following  statistics,  which  include  all  the  public  week-day 
schools  in  Eiighuid  and  Wales,  the  number  of  scholai-s  stated  is  the 
numher  on  the  l)ooks.     Tlie  average  daily  attendance  is  much  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  public  week-day  schools 
and  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1858,  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  sources  from  which  their  incomes  ai-e  derived. 


Class  of  School. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

K  umber 

of 
Scholars. 

I.  Schools  supported  by  religious  denomiuations 
II.  Schools  not  specially  connected  with  religious  deno- 
minations. 
in.  Schools   entirely   or   almost    entirely    supported  by 

taxation. 
IV.  Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer  endowed  schools     - 

22,647 
357 

999 

560* 

1,549,312 
43,098 

47,748 

35,000* 

Total            ... 

24,563 

1,675,158 

*  Taken  from  the  Census  of  1851. 


The  next  table  is  arranged  to  show  in  greater  detail  the  foregoing 
classes  of  public  week-day  schools. 


Number  of  "Week-day  Schools  and  of       | 

Scholars. 

Average 

Week- 

Numb<T of 

Description  of  School. 

day 

Scholars 

Schools, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

in  a 

Depart- 

School. 

ments. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

19,549 

624,104 

562,982 

1,187,086 

60-7 

British  -             -             -             - 

1,131 

89,843 

61,162 

151,005 

113-5 

Roman  Catholic 

743 

41,678 

44,188 

85,866 

115-5 

Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 

445 

35,887 

2.3,986 

59,873 

134-5 

Congregational  -            -            - 

388 

18,143 

15,020 

33,163 

85-4 

Baptist   -             -             -             - 

144 

5,102 

4,286 

9,388 

65-2 

Unitarian            -             -             - 

54 

2,105 

1,983 

4,088 

75-7 

Calvinistic  Methodist  (a) 

44 

1,759 

1,170 

2,929 

66-5 

Jews       -             -             -             - 

20 

1,908 

1,296 

3,204 

160-2 

Society  of  Friends  (n)    - 

33 

1,674 

1,352 

3,026 

91-7 

Presbyterian    Church     in    Eng- 

28 

1,675 

1,048 

2,723 

97-2 

land  (a). 

Primitive  Methodist  (a) 

26 

643 

699 

1,.342 

51-6 

Presbyterian  (undefined)  (a) 

17 

1,528 

1,064 

2,592 

152-4 

Methodist  (New  Connexion)  (a) 

14 

1,096 

755 

1,851 

132-2 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  (a) 

11 

656 

520 

1,176 

107- 

Total 

22,647 

827,801 

721,511 

1,549,312 

— 

Class  II. 

Ragged  Schools  -             -             - 

192 

10,308 

10,601 

20,909 

108-9 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic 

40 

2,116 

1,646 

3,762 

94-5 

Birkbeck  Schools 

10 

1,088 

339 

1,427 

142-7 

Factory  Schools  («) 

115 

9,000 

8,000 

17,000 

147-8 

Total 

357 

22,512 

20,586 

43,098 

— 

(a)  These  returns  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851, 
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(continued) 


Number  of  Week-day  Schools  and  of 
Scholars. 

Average 

Description  of  School. 

Week- 
day 
Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Scholars 

in  a 
School. 

Class  III. 

Workhouse         -             -             - 
Reformatory        _             _             - 
Naval  (6) 
Military  (c)        - 

869 
47 
13 
70 

18,313 
2,198 
1,476 
6,852 

16,990 

485 

15 

1,419 

35,303 
2,683 
1,491 
8,271 

40-6 

57-0 

114-6 

118-1 

Total 

999 

28,839 

18,909 

47,748 

— 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer 
Endowed  Schools  (a). 

560 

32,000 

3,000 

35,000 

62-5 

(a)  These  returns  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851. 

(i)  Not  including  ships'  schools. 

(c)  Not  including  regimental  schools. 


The  number  of  public  evening  schools  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  stated  in  a  preceding  table.  The  following  table  shows  the 
denominational  subdivisions  of  such  schools. 


Number  of  Evening  Schools   and 

of  Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

Schools 

i.e., 
Depart- 

Scholars. 

ments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Church  of  England              ... 

1,547* 

39,928 

14,229 

54,157 

Congregational        .             .             -             - 

125 

3,748 

2,596 

6,344 

British       .             .             -             -             - 

108 

2,842 

1,408 

4,250 

Roman  Catholic     -            .             -            - 

96 

3,292 

5,121 

8,413 

Baptist        -            -            -            -            - 

73 

1,854 

1,098 

2,952 

Unitarian   -             -             -             .             - 

37 

950 

760 

1,710 

Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 

21 

687 

463 

1,150 

Jews           ■            .             .             .            - 

6 

123 

182 

305 

Non-Sectarian        .            .            .            - 

9 

654 

324 

978 

Ragged  Schools      _            -            -            - 

14 

493 

214 

707 

Total 

2,036 

54,571 

26,395 

80,966 

*  This  number  of  Church  of  England  Evening  ScJiools  is  estimated.  The  number 
of  evening  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  was  absolutely  ascertained  by  the  National 
Society ;  but  the  number  of  departments  or  schools  was  not  ascertained ;  in  order, 
however,  to  estimate  it,  the  proportion  between  evening  schools  and  evening  scholars 
existing  in  the  ten  specimen  districts  has  been  applied  to  the  ascertained  number, 
54,157. 
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The    following 
Sunday  schools. 


tiible    shows    the    denominational    subdivisions    of 


Number  of  Sunday  Schools  and  of 

Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 

Scholars. 

ments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Class  I, 

Church  of  England              -             .             . 

22,236 

540,303 

552,519 

1,092,822 

AVe-sleyan  (Old  Connexion) 

4,311 

224,519 

229,183 

453,702 

Congregational        .             -             -             - 

1,935 

128,081 

139,145 

267,226 

Primitive  Methodist            .             -             - 

1,493 

68,273 

68.656 

136,929 

Baptist       _            -            -             -             - 

1,420 

77,153 

82,349 

159,502 

Calvinistic  Methodist*         -             _             - 

962 

60,025 

52,715 

112,740 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

336 

24,943 

26,574 

51,517 

United  Methodist  Free  Ciiurches     - 

402 

30,540 

32,069 

62,609 

Koman  Catholic     -             -             -            - 

263 

15,768 

19,690 

35,458 

Unitarian    -             -             .             -             - 

133 

6,940 

6,202 

13,142 

Non-denominational             .             .             - 

23 

1,537 

1,125 

2,662 

Jews  (Sabbath)       -            -            -             . 

2 

18 

70 

88 

Total 

33,516 

1,178,100 

1,210,297 

2,388,397 

Class  II. 

Eagged  Schools  (Sunday  and  Sunday  even- 
Total 

356 

11,625 

11,532 

23,157 

33,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

*  The  numbers  of  the  Calvinis.ic  INIethodist  schools  and  scholars  have  been  taken 
from  the  Census  returns  of  1851.  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  AVelsli  language  were 
issued  from  the  Office  of  the  Education  Commission ;  but  the  returns  were  so  imperfect 
that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  Census  returns. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  Aveek-day  schools  only  to  the 
total  population  of  each  county  is  seen  from  the  following  table.  The 
l^opulation,  at  the  middle  of  1858,  has  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General.* 


Proportion 

Proportion 

of  Scholars  in 

of  Scholars  in 

Public  Wook- 

Public  Week- 

Counties. 

dav  Scliools 

Counties. 

day  Schools 

to  tlie  total 

to  the  total 

Population  in 

Population  in 

1858. 

1858. 

Bedford    - 

1   in  11-7 

[  Dorset    -             -             - 

1  in     9-1 

Berkshire 

1  in     9*2 

Durham 

1   in  14-0 

Buckingham 

I  in  10-1 

1"  Essex     -             -             - 

1  in     8-7 

Cambridge 

1  in  13-2 

Gloucester 

1  in     9-6 

Cheshire  -            -            - 
Cornwall 

1   in  12-7 
1  in  16-2   • 

Hampshire  and  Channel 
Islands 

|l   in  10-9 

Cumberland 

1  in  11-2 

Hereford 

1  in  11-2 

Derby      -            -            - 

1  in  11-0 

Hertford 

1  in     9-2 

Devon     -            -            - 

I  in  12-5 

Huntingdon 

1   in     9-9 

*  The  population  here  given  is  that  of  counties  proper  and  not  of  registration 
coimties.  The  population  of  each  county  has  been  estimated  on  the  assumption  that 
it  has  increased  since  1851  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  between  the  censuses  of  1841, 
1851.  The  numbers  representing  the  population  must  tlierefore  be  considered  as 
mere  approximations,  as  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  exactness  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  several  counties  after  an  interval  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  census. 
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Proportion 

Proportion 

of  Scholars  in 

of  Scholars  in 

Public  Week- 

Public AVeek- 

Couutics. 

day  Schools 

Counties. 

day  Schools 

to  the  total 

to  the  total 

Populatiou  in 

Population  in 

1S5S. 

ISoS. 

Kent         ... 

1  in     9-8 

"Warwick 

1  in  U-8 

Lancaster 

1  in  13-3 

Westmoreland    - 

1  in     7-9 

Leicester 

I  in  11-9 

Wihs*   - 

1  in     7*8 

Lincoln 

1  in  10-5 

"Worcester 

1  in  13-2 

Middlesex 

1  in  13-0 

York      - 

1  in  12-3 

Monmouth 

1  in  11-3 

Isle  of  Tilan 

1  in  12-4 

Norfolk    - 

1  in  11-3 

Anglesey 

1  in  15-0 

Northampton 

1  in     9-7 

Brecon  ... 

1  in  17-8 

Northumberland  - 

1  in  15' 0 

Carmarthen 

1  in  12-8 

Nottingham 

I  in  13-4    . 

Cardigan 

1  in  16-7 

Oxford     - 

1  in     8-3 

Carnarvon 

1  in  10-7 

Eutland 

1  in     8-6 

Denbigh 

1  in  13-0 

Salop       -             -             . 

1  in  11-5 

Flint      - 

1  in  10-3 

Somerset 

1  in  10-5    ' 

Glamorgan 

1  in  13-9 

Stafford  - 

1  in  11-7 

MerioEeth* 

1  in  13-7 

Suffolk     - 

1  in  lO'o 

Montgomery*     - 

1  in  14-1 

Surrey     ... 

1  in  12-0 

Pembroke 

1  in  13-0 

Sussex     -            -            - 

1  in  11 -0 

Eadnor* 

'             Total 

1 

1  in  16-4 

1  in  11-82 

*  The  population  of  1851  being  less  than  that  of  1841  is  here  given. 
For    convenience  of  reference    the    preceding   table  is  re-arranged 
below  to  show  in  numerical  order  the  relative  state  of  each  county  in 
connexion  with  week-day  education  in  pifblic  schools  only. 


Proportion 

Proportion 

of  Scholars  in 

of  Scholars  in 

Public  Week- 

Public Week- 

Counties. 

day  Schools 
to  the  total 

Counties. 

day  Schools 
to  the  total 

Population  in 

Populatiou  in 

1858. 

1S58. 

"Wilts       - 

1  in     7-8 

Stafford 

1  in  11-7 

Westmoreland     - 

1  in     7-9 

Bedford 

1  in  11-7 

Oxford     - 

1  in     8-3 

Leicester 

1  in  11-9 

Rutlaud 

1  in     8-6 

Surrey 

1  in  12-0 

Essex      ... 

1  in     8-7 

York     - 

1  in  12-3 

Dorset      -             -             - 

1  in     9-1 

Isle  of  Man 

1  in  12-4 

Berks      - 

1  in     9-2 

Devon    -            -            - 

1  in  12-5 

Hertford 

1  in     9-2 

Chester 

1  in  12-7 

Gloucester 

1  in     9-6 

Carmarthen 

1  in  12-8 

Northampton 

1  in     9*7 

Middlesex 

1  in  13-0 

Kent        ... 

1  in     9-8 

Pembroke 

1  in  13-0 

Huntingdon 

1  in     9-9 

Denbigh 

1  in  13-0 

Bucks      -             .             - 

1  in  10-1 

Worcester 

1  in  13-2 

Flint 

1  in  10-3 

.    Cambridge 

1  in  13-2 

Lincoln    -             -             - 

1  in  10-5 

Lancaster 

1  in  13-3 

Somerset 

1  in  10* 5 

;    Notts      -            -            - 

1  in  13-4 

Suffolk     - 

1  in  10-5 

Merioneth 

1  in  13-7 

Carnarvon 

1  in  10-7 

1    Glamorgan 

1  in  13-9 

Hampshire    and   Channel 

|l  in  10-9 

Durham 

1  in  14-0 

Islands 

jSIontgomery 

1  in  14-1 

Sussex     ... 

1  in  11-0 

Warwick 

1  in  14-8 

Derby      ... 

1  in  11-0 

Northumberland 

1  in  15-0 

Cumberland 

1  in  11-2 

A  nglesey 

1  in  15-0 

Hereford 

1  in  11-2 

!    Cormvall 

1  in  16-2 

Alonmouth 

1  in  11-3 

'    Eadnor 

1  in  16-4 

Norfolk    -             .             - 

1  in  11-3 

j    Cardigan 

1     1  in  16-7 

Salop       ... 

1  in  11-5 

Brecon  .             -             . 
Total 

1  in  17-8 

1  in  11-82 

p  p 
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The  following  table  shows,  in  comities,  the  number  of  public  week- 
day schools  or  departments,  the  scholars  belonging  to  them,  and  the 
estimated  population  in  the  middle  of  1858,  and,  therefore,  the  local 
distribution  of  the  ])nl)Iic  week-day  schools  enumerated  in  previous 
tables. 


Table  of  Public  Week-Day  Schools  in  Counties. 


Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

BEDFORD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  137,417. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              .            _            - 
British       ----- 
AVesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .            .            -            - 

149 

14 

6 

1 

9,188 

1,248 

784 

70 

4,897 

771 

575 

30 

4,291 

477 

209 

40 

Class  III. 

Workhoase              -             -    •         - 
Keformatory           -            .            -             - 

5 
1 

230 

27 

113 
27 

117 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

2 

211 

204 

7 

BERKS. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  175,969. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England             _             .             - 

British 

Roman  Catholic     -            -             -             - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational        -             _             -             - 

Baptist       -             -            -            -            _ 

302 
16 
5 
6 
2 
1 

15,125 

1,961 

221 

592 

133 

80 

7,494 

1,065 

110 

301 

55 

30 

7,631 
896 
111 
291 

78 
50 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse            .            _            -            - 

19 

778 

351 

427 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

4 

174 

174 

— 

BUCKS. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  168,867. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             -            .            - 
British        -            .             -            -            - 
Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Baptist       -            -            .            -            - 
Primitive  Methodist           -            -            - 

240 
22 

1 
1 
1 
1 

13,152 
2,016 
60 
92 
85 
76 

6,956 
1,207 
29 
77 
50 
50 

6,196 
809 
31 
15 
35 
26 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 
i.e., 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Depart- 
ments. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BUCKS— contmued. 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             -            -            -            - 

14 

411 

203 

208 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

762 

762 

— 

CAMBRIDGE.  . 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  201,449. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            _            - 
British        -             -             -             -             - 

230 
20 

11,686 
2,308 

5,676 
1,329 

6,010 
979 

Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 

2 

69 

31 

38 

Congregational       _            .            -            - 
Baptist        .            -            -            -            - 

1 
4 

70 
161 

35 

82 

35 
79 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse             _            .            .            - 

15 

690 

352 

338 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

225 

225 

' 

CHESHIRE. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  502,654. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            .             - 
British        -             -             -             -             - 
Roman  Catholic     -            -            -            - 

423 
14 
13 

29,069 

2,342 

■  1,427 

15,529 
1,536 

771 

13,540 
806 
656 

Wesley  an  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational       .             -             -             - 
Baptist       .             .            -            -            - 
Unitarian                 .             _             _             - 

24 
5 

1 
5 

2,869 

563 

17 

274 

1,659 

370 

2 

125 

1,210 

193 

15 

149 

Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 
Primitive  Methodist            _            -             - 
Presbyterian  (not  defined)  -            -            - 

1 
1 
2 

34 

45 

346 

24 

29 

203 

10 

16 

143 

Class  11. 

Ragged  Schools     -            -            -            - 
Factory      -            .            -            -            - 

2 
5 

164 
910 

104 
460 

60 
450 

Class  m. 

Workhouse             -            -            -            - 

17 

543 

290 

253 

Reformatory          - 

1 

54 

64 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superiorEndowed    - 

19 

1,009 

982 

27 

p  p  2 
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DEscuirTiox  OF  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

CORNWALL. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  364,912. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              -             -             - 
British         -             -             .             .             - 
Konian  Catholic      .             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Baptist        .            -            -            -            - 

334 

14 

5 

14 

1 

17,223 

2,343 

261 

1,994 

25 

9,165 

1,393 

162 

1,329 

25 

8,058 

950 

99 

665 

Class  III. 

Workhouse              .            .             .            - 

17 

;          544 

235 

309 

Class  IV. 

1 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

69 

69 

— 

CUMBERLAND. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  208,526. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              -            .             - 
British        .             .             -             -             - 
Roman  Catholic      .             .             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Society  of  Friends  -             -             -             - 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England     - 

289 
9 
5 
1 

1 
1 

13,669 
994 
620 
227 
50 
104 

7,567 

635 

282 

161 

27 

77 

6,102 

359 

338 

66 

23 

27 

Class  II. 

1 
1 

Ragged  School        .            .            -            - 
Factory       .            -            -            -            - 

1 
3 

1 

i          112 

241 

56 
132 

56 
109 

Class  III. 

i 

j 

Workhouse              _            -            -            - 
Reformatory            _            .            -            . 

12 
1 

j         397 
34 

216 
34 

181 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed     - 

33 

2,147 

1,587 

560 

DERBY. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  303,748. 

• 

j 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              .            -            - 
British        .             -             -             -             - 
Wesleyaa  (Original  Connexion)      - 
Baptist        .            -             -            -            - 
Unitarian    -             -             -             -             - 
Primitive  Methodist             .            -            _ 

395 
15 
8 
2 
2 
1 

23,514 

2,048 

799 

131 

119 

24 

12,223 

1,426 

509 

68 

56 

12 

11,291 

1,222 

290 

63 

63 

12 

Class  II. 

Factory  Schools      ■•            -        .    - 

3 

247 

180 

67 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BERBY—conthmed. 

Class  in. 

Workhouse              -            -            ■            - 

11 

282 

147 

135 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

12 

748 

687 

61 

DEVON. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  591,742. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              -            -            . 
British        .             .             .             .             - 
Roman  Catholic      .            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        -             .             -             _ 
Baptist        -             -             -             -             - 
Unitarian    -            -            -            -            - 

860 
38 
5 
8 
7 
6 
1 

37,324 
5,476 
352 
991 
492 
315 
90 

19,562 
3,348 
157 
651 
240 
131 
64 

17,762 
2,128 
195 
340 
252 
184 
32 

Class  II. 

Ragged  Schools      -            -            -            - 

3 

225 

158 

67 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             .            -            .            . 
Reformatory            •            -            -            . 
Naval          -             -             .             -             - 
Military      -            .            -            -            - 

34 
2 

1 
6 

1,066 

61 

102 

619 

561 
23 

548 

505 
38 

102 
71 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

10 

303 

303 

— 

DORSET. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  190,721. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        .            ■             ,            -            - 

Roman  Catholic      _            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        .            ,            -            - 

360 

19 

2 

1 
6 

17,321 

2,266 

119 

131 

354 

8,362 

1,407 

43 

75 

167 

8,959 

859 

76 

56 

187 

Class  II. 

Factory  School       ,            -            -            - 

1 

22 

— 

22 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             _            -            -            - 
Reformatory            .            .            -            - 

13 
1 

351 
17 

171 
17 

180 

Class  IV. 

flnllfiffiate  and  sunerior  Endowed    - 

7 

370 

365 

5 

600 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

DURHAM. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  461,684. 

5^ 

-. 

Class  I, 

Church  of  England              _            .            . 
British        -             -            _            .            . 
Eoman  Catholic      -            -            -            . 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational        -             -             -             . 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England     - 
Primitive  Methodist            -            .            _ 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

310 

13 

17 

14 

2 

2 

1 

1 

24,844 

2,138 

2,322 

1,476 

61 

346 

31 

22 

13,667 

1,217 

1,160 

716 

49 

239 

26 

11,177 

921 

1,162 

760 

12 

107 

5 

22 

Class  U. 

Eactory  Schools      .            -            _            . 

3 

713 

380 

333 

Class  IIL 

"Workhouse              .            -            .            . 
Keformatory           -            .            .            . 

10 
1 

375 
32 

191 
19 

184 
13 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

12 

663 

580 

83 

ESSEX. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  387,013. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        -             -             .             .             . 
Roman  Catholic      -            -            .            - 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Congregational        «... 
Baptist        ----- 
Primitive  Methodist            .            -            _ 

644 
59 
8 
5 
12 
1 
1 

33,318 

6,403 

296 

295 

778 
80 
43 

15,810 

3,628 

149 

150 

388 

36 

18 

17,508 

2,775 

147 

145 

390 

44 

25 

Class  n. 

Ragged  School        -            -            -            _ 
Orphan  and  Philanthropic  -            -            - 

1 
3 

175 
508 

88 
282 

87 
226 

Class  III. 

"Workhouse             .            _            -            - 
Reformatory            -             -             -             . 
Military      -             -             .             -             _ 

31 

2 
7 

1,097 

84 

853 

522 

84 

719 

575 
134 

Class  IV. 

^oUegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

15     I 

481 

425 

56 

I 
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Description  or  School. 


Schools,  |l  Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 
Depart- 
ments. 


Total. 

Males. 

35,395 

17,416 

7,304 

4,318 

1,511 

666 

968 

559 

755 

342 

232 

104 

90 

50 

338 

306 

85 

31 

887 

468 

153 

67 

877 

446 

358 

132 

833 

833 

40,233 

20,242 

3,902 

2,300 

850 

404 

281 

137 

1,142 

603 

219 

85 

44 

20 

11 

2 

GLOUCESTER. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  478,503. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 
British        -  -  .  - 

Roman  Catholic      -  .  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational        -  _  . 

Baptist        _  -  _  . 

Calvinistic  Methodist 
Society  of  Friends 
Primitive  Methodist 


Class IL 


Eagged  Schools 
Factory  Schools 


Class  III. 


Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed 


HAMPSHIRE.* 

Estimated  Popidation  in  1858,  547,499. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British         _  -  -  - 

Roman  Catholic      .  -  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational         _  -  - 

Baptist         .  .  -  - 

Unitarian    -  -  -  - 

Primitive  Methodist 

Class  III. 

Workhouse  .  _  _ 

Reformatory  _  .  - 

Naval          _  .  -  - 

Military      .  _  -  - 

Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 


586 

54 

15 

8 

14 

3 

1 

2 

1 


24 
4 


16 


722 

32 

18 

4 

16 

5 

1 

1 


33 
1 
1 

17 


10 


1,180 

53 

165 

1,714 


416 


634 

53 

165 

1,498 


393 


17,979 

2,986 

845 

409 

413 

128 

40 

32 

54 


419 

86 


431 
226 


19,991 
1,602 
446 
144 
529 
134 
24 

y 


546 


216 


23 


*  Including  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
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DESCRirxiox  OF  School. 


Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
in;]f  to  the  Schools. 


Total. 


Males.      Females. 


HEREFORD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,   116,959, 


Class  I. 


Church  of  England 

British 

Baptist 


Class  III. 


■Workhouse 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed     - 

HERTFORD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1S58,  175,010. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 
British         -  -  _  . 

Roman  Catholic       -  -  . 

Congregational        ... 
Baptist        -  -  -  - 


Class  III. 


Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

HUNTINGDON. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  68,383. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British         -  .  .  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 


Class  III. 


Workhouse 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superiar  Endowed     - 


250  ;  9,385 
6  ,!  514 
2  116 


166 


287 
19 


14 
1 


13 


263 


114 

8 
4 


14,886 

2,034 

64 

280 

116 


406 
31 


1,192 


5,359 
881 
348 


165 


4,632 

315 

65 


222 


7,210 

1,404 

30 

158 

56 


180 
31 


1,011 


2,577 
517 
210 


91 


4,753 

199 

51 


41 


7,676 

630 

34 

122 

60 


226 


181 


2,782 
364 
138 


74 


133  133  — 
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Description  of  School. 


KENT. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  666,361. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British         -  -  -  - 

Eoman  Catholic      -  -  . 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational         -  -  . 

Baptist        .  .  -  . 

Class  II. 

Ragged  Schools       .  -  - 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic  - 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse  -  -  . 

Naval  .  .  -  - 

^Military      -  -  -  . 

Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

LANCASTER. 

Estimated  Popidation  in  1858, 2,330,382. 

Class  I. 

Chui-ch  of  England 
British        .  -  -  - 

Roman  Catholic      -  -  . 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     •• 
Congregational        .  -  - 

Baptist        .  -  -  - 

Unitarian  .  .  - 

Jews  _  -  -  - 

Calvinistic  Methodist 
Society  of  Friends 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England     - 
Primitive  INIethodist 
Presbyterian  (not  defined)  - 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 


Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 


Class  II. 


Ragged  Schools 
Factory 


Class  HI. 

Workhouse 
Reformatory 

Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed 


785 
53 
18 

7 


14 
1 


52 
10 
34 


14 


1,125 

80 

200 

66 

42 

12 

6 

4 

1 

7 

5 

1 

3 

3 


6 

28 


34 
6 


57 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.      Males.     Females. 


47,805 

5,674 

1,826 

988 

771 

274 


2,327 
64 


1,640 
1,185 
4,533 


634 


98,816 

14,854 

27,585 

10,646 

4,765 

969 

382 

265 

250 

1,075 

792 

44 

576 

616 

925 


927 
3,487 


3,218 
456 


4.342 


24,577 
3,279 
723 
635 
337 
112 


1,356 
32 


788 
1,170 
3,604 


634 


53,636 

8.93G 

13,005 

6,128 

2,690 

518 

187 

157 

142 

554 

444 

22 

319 

422 

491 


435 
1,977 


1,809 
380 


3,755 


23,228 

2,395 

1,103 

353 

434 

162 


971 
32 


852 

15 

929 


45,180 

5,918 

14,520 

4,518 

2,075 

451 

195 

108 

108 

521 

348 

22 

257 

194 

434 


492 
1,510 


1,409 
76 


587 
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Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 

Descbiptiox of  School. 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

ing 

to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

LEICESTER. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  240,765. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              ... 

313 

1.5,245 

7,620 

7,625 

British        -             .             -             -             . 

11 

2,349 

1,377 

972 

Koman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 

3 

208 

102 

106 

Wesley  an  (Original  Connexion)     - 

4 

467 

253 

214 

Congregational       -            -            _            . 

6 

230 

55 

175 

Baptist        .            -            -            .            . 

4 

245 

121 

124 

Unitarian   -            -            -            .            - 

2 

434 

320 

114 

Society  of  Triends  -            -            -            - 

1 

36 

17 

19 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse             .            .            _            _ 

15 

338 

181 

157 

Keformatory            .            .            _            _ 

2 

272 

272 

— 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

9 

440 

440 

— 

LINCOLN. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  441,277. 

Class  I, 

Church  of  England              ... 

676 

33,571 

17,748 

15,823 

British        .             .             .             .             - 

12 

1,846 

1,088 

758 

Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 

2 

118 

70 

48 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

33 

3,800 

2,323 

1,477 

Congregational       .            -            -            - 

2 

95 

60 

35 

Baptist        .            -            -            -            - 

6 

451 

219 

232 

Primitive  Methodist            .            _            _ 

1 

120 

53 

67 

Class  in. 

Workhouse            _            _            -            - 

27 

875 

447 

428 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

23 

1,267 

1,242 

25 

MIDDLESEX. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  2,137,143. 

Class  I. 

' 

Church  of  England              .            -            - 

785 

92,776 

49,735 

43,041 

British        .             -             -             -             - 

83 

14,649 

8,440 

6,209 

Roman  Catholic      -            -             -            - 

117 

15,574 

8,154 

7,420 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

23 

4,511 

2,842 

],669 

Congregational       .             -             -             - 

50 

6,827 

4,034 

2,793 

Baptist        _             -             -             -             - 

7 

806 

462 

344 

Unitarian                 .             -             -             - 

6 

362 

147 

215 

Jews           .            -            -            -            - 

14 

2,839 

1,676 

1,163 

Society  of  Friends 

1 

26 

26 

— 

Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 

2 

141 

88 

53 

Presbyterian  (not  defined) 

2 

399 

228 

171 

Church  of  Scotland 

5 

946 

652 

294 
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Descbiption  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

MTDDLESEX— cowrtnMerf. 

Class  II. 

Bagged  Schools      -            -            -            . 
Orphan  and  Philanthropic 
Birkbeck    -             -            .            -            - 
Factory       .             -             -             -            - 

128 

25 

7 

1 

11,632 

2,506 
914 
100 

5,993 

1,396 

720 

60 

5,639 

1,110 

194 

40 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             _            .            _            . 
Eeformatory            .            .            -            - 

57 
3 

5,141 

177 

2,797 
125 

2,344 
52 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

16 

3,603 

3,603 

— 

MONMOUTH. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  175,705. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              .            -            - 
British      -              -             .            -            - 
Eoman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 
Congregational       _            -            -            - 
Baptist        ,..--- 

122 

22 

4 

8 

6 

7,666 
4,086 

460 
1,153 

186 

3,930 

2,138 

232 

511 

133 

3,736 

1,948 

228 

642 

53 

Class  II. 

Factory  Schools      .            -            -            - 

6 

1,595 

922 

673 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse             .            .            _            - 
Reformatory           .            -            .            - 

6 

1 

215 
5 

113 
5 

102 

Class  IV. 

CoUegiate  and  superior  Endo-wed    - 

3 

136 

136 

— 

NORFOLK. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  464,613. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            -            - 
British        .             -             -             -             - 
Roman  Catholic      _            -            -            - 
Congregational        .            -            -            - 
Baptist        _            -            -            -            - 
Unitarian                -            r            -            - 
Society  of  Friends               -            .            _ 
Primitive  Methodist            -            _            - 

656 
25 

7 
4 
2 

4 

1 
1 

35,825 

2,634 

322 

362 

158 

321 

24 

23 

17,339 

1,768 

150 

212 

101 

106 

11 

11 

18,486 

866 

172 

1.50 

57 

215 

13 

12 

Class  in. 

Workhouse             .            .            -            - 
Eeformatory            .            -            -            - 

39 

1 

1,194 
33 

629 
33 

565 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

8 

319 

268 

51 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  221,895, 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        ----- 
Eoman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational       _             -             -             . 
Baptist        -            .            -            -            - 

382 
17 
1     ' 

6    ! 

4 
3 

19,104 

1,839 

20 

484 

340 

88 

10,038 

1,135 

10 

286 

172 

53 

9,066 
704 

10 
198 
168 

35 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             _            -            -            _ 
Reformatory           -            -            -            - 

14 
1 

521 
19 

252 
19 

269 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

11 

378 

373 

5 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Estimated  Poptdafion  in  1858,  332,655. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              -            -            . 
British        .             -             -             -             - 

Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        -             -             -             - 
Unitarian                 _             -             -             - 
Society  of  Friends                -             _             - 
Presbyterian  Chinch  in  England     - 
Primitive  Methodist            .            -            - 

170 

16 

15 

4 

2 

2 

1 

14 

1 

13,719 

i      2,012 

3,016 

588 

\          181 

i          114 

1            95 

i       1,030 

68 

7,621 

1,202 

1,399 

359 

97 

60 

38 

677 

39 

6,098 

720 

1,617 

229 

84 

54 

57 

353 

29 

Class  II. 

Factory  Schools        -         -           -            - 

2 

277 

144 

133 

Class  III. 

"Workhouse             .            _            -            - 
Reformatory            .            .            -            - 

11 

1 

490 
84 

226 

84 

264 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

8 

574 

454 

120 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  285,520. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              .            .            - 
British        -             -             -             -             - 
Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        .... 
Baptist        .           .            -            -            - 

329 

4 
4 
5 

2 

1 

18,260 
553 
772 
623 
184 
37 

9,919 

513 

282 

362 

68 

36 

8,341 

40 

490 

261 

116 

1 
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Descriptiox  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart-  i 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

NOTTINGHAM— con/in«e(/. 

Class  II. 

Factory  School           -        -            -            - 

1 

110 

52 

58 

Class  III. 

"Workhouse              -            .            -            . 

12 

368 

193 

175 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

6 

348 

344 

4 

OXFORD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  175,589. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British         -             ...             - 

Roman  Catholic      -            .            -            - 
Wesley  an  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .            .            .            - 
Society  of  Friends               ... 
Primitive  Methodist            ... 

370 
18 
5 
3 
4 
2 
1 

17,285 
1,724 
221 
360 
194 
166 
67 

8,604 
926 
96 
253 
94 
88 
31 

8,681 
798 
125 
107 
100 
78 
36 

Class  HI. 

"Workhouse             _            -            .            . 

14 

553 

272 

281 

Class  IV. 

' 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

9 

:          583 

583 

— 

RUTT^ATTD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  24,216. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              .            _            . 
Baptist        .            -            .            -            . 

66 

1 

2,612 
35 

1,244 

28 

1,368 

7 

Class  m. 

"Workhouse             _            .            _            - 

2 

79 

47 

32 

Class  IV. 

i 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

2 

86 

86 

— 

SALOP. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  231,624. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        .             .             -             -             - 

Roman  Catholic      .             -             -             - 
"Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational 

398 

10 

3 

:          4 
i           4. 

17,433 
1,171 

j          134 
418 
225 

8,992 

676 

68 

256 

102 

8,441 

495 

66 

162 

123 
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DESCRiriioN  OF  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
1          ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

S  A  LOP — continued. 

Class  m. 

"Workhouse             -            _            _            - 

16 

448 

239 

209 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

9 

409 

385 

24 

SOMERSET. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  449,417. 

. 

Class  I. 

j 

Church  of  England 

British        .            -            -            -            - 

Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       -             -            -            - 
Baptist        ....-- 
Unitarian   -             -             -             -             - 

641 
31 
11 
7 
9 
8 
3 

i    36,128 
1      2,999 
'          532 
556 
745 
486 
160 

18,540 
1,678 
307 
298 
362 
281 
15 

17,588 
1,321 
225 
258 
383 
205 
145 

Class  HI. 

Workhoxise             _            .            -            - 

30 

925 

515 

410 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

7 

311 

311 

~~  . 

STAFFORD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  688,843. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British       -             -             -             -             - 

Roman  Catholic     -             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .             -            -            - 
Baptist      -             -             -             -             - 
Unitarian               _             -             -             - 
Primitive  Methodist            -            -            _ 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

622 

17 

42 

29 

18 

7 

1 

4 

7 

42,966 

2,025 

4,237 

4,285 

1,106 

562 

33 

234 

992 

22,648 

1,300 

1,961 

2,626 

618 

332 

10 

102 

531 

20,318 

725 

2,276 

1,659 

488 

230 

23 

132 

461 

Class  II. 

Factory  Schools     -            -            -            - 

4 

756 

439 

317 

Class  III. 

Workhouse            _            -            -            - 

22 

691 

339 

352 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

21 

910 

907 

3 
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Description  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.       Males.     Females 


SUFFOLK. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  353,308. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British       _  -  -  - 

Eoman  Catholic     -  -  - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

Congregational       -  -  - 

Baptist        -  -  -  - 

Society  of  Friends 


Kagged  School 
Factory 


Class  H. 


Class  IH. 


Workhouse  .  -  - 

Reformatory  _  -  . 

Military     -  -  -  - 

Class  IV^. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

SURREY. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  761,545. 

Class  T. 

Church  of  England 

British       .             .  -  - 

Roman  Catholic      .  -  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

Congregational        .  -  - 

Baptist       -            .  .  - 

Unitarian 

Society  of  Friends  -  -  - 

Class  n. 

Ragged  Schools      -  -  - 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic  - 
Birkbeck    -  -  -  . 


Class  HI. 


Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 


552 
23 
1 
1 
5 
4 
1 


32 
2 
2 


10 


530 

57 

34 

6 

11 

2 

1 

1 


23 

11 

3 


29 
2 


28,595 

2,470 

25 

176 

290 

325 

52 


175 

90 


10 


904 

181 

46 


416 


39,309 

8,427 

3,512 

1,736 

1,500 

232 

100 

39 


3,597 
684 
513 


2,702 

274 


13,802 

1,366 

9 

109 

191 

129 

52 


102 

27 


434 

165 

40 


416 


979 


21,188 

5,134 

1,658 

836 

886 

135 

50 

36 


1,195 
406 
368 


1,429 
274 


14,793 

1,104 

16 

67 

99 

196 


73 
63 


470 

16 

6 


979 


18,121 

3,293 

1,854 

900 

614 

97 

50 

3 


2,402 
278 
145 


1,273 
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Descrii'tion  of  School. 


SUSSEX. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  364,895. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        -  .  .  - 

Koman  Catholic      -  .  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational       -  .  - 

Baptist       -  -  -  - 


Class  III. 


Workhouse 
Military     - 


Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

WARWICK. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  533,601. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        ...  - 

Roman  Catholic      .            -  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)  - 

Congregational        .             -  - 

Baptist        _             .             .  - 

Unitarian   -            -            -  - 

Jews           -            .            .  - 


Class  II. 


Ragged  Schools 
Factory 


Class  III. 


Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

WESTMORELAND. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  59,550. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        .  .  .  . 

Roman  Catholic      -  -  - 


Schools,  I  Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
i.e.,      '  jng  to  the  Schools. 

Depart- 

ments.        Total.       Males.      Females. 


575 

28,449 

13,737 

18 

1,749 

1,071 

7 

574 

281 

3 

329 

199 

5 

488 

241 

1 

189 

66 

43 

1,090 

555 

2 

131 

102 

4 

193 

193 

427 

25,868 

13,546 

17 

1,754 

949 

32 

3,287 

1,607 

8 

663 

377 

13 

!    706 

327 

0 

491 

296 

3 

256 

135 

2 

100 

75 

4 

i    505 

264 

1 

130 

130 

10 

'         563 

308 

4 

149 

91 

18 

1,672 

1,407 

91 

5,115 

2,927 

4 

718 

473 

1 

58 

30 

14,712 
678 
293 
130 
247 
123 


535 
29 


12,322 
805 
1,680 
286 
379 
195 
121 
25 


241 


255 

58 


265 


2,183 

245 

28 
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Table  of  Public  Week-day  Schools  in  Counties — continued. 


Description  op  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

1  Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

WESTMORELAND— con^inwet/. 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             .            .            _            . 

3 

120 

68 

52 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endo'wed    - 

29 

1,507 

1,139 

368 

WILTS. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  254,221. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            .            _ 
British        -             -              .             -             . 
Roman  Catholic      .            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational        .            .            .            _ 
Baptist        -            -            -            -            - 
Primitive  Methodist            .            -            . 

453 
27 
3 
6 
9 
9 
4 

27,113 
2,894 
216 
297 
618 
286 
232 

12,865 
1,697 
100 
192 
247 
128 
96 

14,248 
1,197 
116 
105 
371 
158 
136 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             _            .            .            . 
Reformatory            -             .             .            - 

21 

1 

714 

28 

363 

28 

351 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

144 

134 

10 

WORCESTER. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  298,496. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            _            . 
British        ----- 
Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        -             .             -             - 
Baptist       -            .            -            -            - 

327 
10 
9 
6 
2 
2 

18,744 
1,241 
511 
566 
151 
134 

9,959 
833 
256 
358 

78 
81 

8,785 

408 

255 

208 

73 

53 

Class  III. 

Workhouse              _             _             _             - 
Reformatory            .             .             -             - 

15 
2 

453 
79 

223 
79 

230 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

13 

726 

516 

210 

YORK. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  1,955,997. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            -            . 

British 

Roman  Catholic     -            -           -            - 

1,731 
73 
60 

107,487 

11,057 

6,900 

59,736 
6,940 
3,349 

47,751 
4,117 
3,551 

QQ 
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Description  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.       Males.     Females 


YORK — continued. 

Class  I. — cont. 

Wcsleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational 
Baptist        _  .  _ 

Unitarian  -  -  - 

Society  of  Friends  - 
Primitive  Methodist 
Methodist  (Kew  Connexion) 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches 


Class  II. 


Factory  Schools 


Class  in. 


"Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  55,687. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 


ANGLESEY. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  62,253. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England  ... 

British        -  -  .  -  - 

Congregational        .  _  -  - 

Baptist       .  -  -  -  - 

The  following  numbers  for  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists'  public  week-day  schools  in 
Wales  have  been  filled  up  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1851,  in  which  they  were  not 
arranged  in  Counties. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  in  North  and  South 
Wales     -  -  .  .  - 


112 
43 
8 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 


28 


49 
5 


84 


50 
3 


45 

12 

2 

1 


39 


15,812 
3,886 
679 
282 
346 
194 
145 
187 


5,129 


4,531 


4,279 
194 


2,451 

1,483 

105 

100 


2,474 


9,633 
2,160 
427 
207 
134 
101 
94 
125 


2,725 


2,241 
141 


1,436 

875 

41 

60 


1,492 


6,179 

1,726 

252 

75 

212 

93 

51 

62 


2,404 


1,677     850  i    827 
349     315      34 


3,866     665 


2,038 
53 


1,015 

608 

64 

40 


982 
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Table  of  Public  Week-day  Schools  in  Counties — continued. 


Description  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.       Males.     Females, 


BRECON. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  65,888. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        .             .  -  . 

Congregational        _  -  . 

Baptist       .            .  -  - 


Class  II. 


Factory  Schools 


Class  Hr. 


Workhouse 


Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

CARMARTHEN. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  113,645. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British        .            .  -  - 

Congregational       _  -  - 

Baptist        .            -  -  - 

Class  II. 
Factory  Schools      -  -  - 

Class  m. 
Workhouse  ... 

Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

CARDIGAN. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  72,186. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England 

British        _  -  -  - 

Congregational       _  -  - 

Class  m. 
Workhouse  .  _  - 

Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 


50 
5 
4 
1 


84 

21 

13 

3 


72 

11 

9 


2,565 

555 

223 

60 


195 


67 


35 


4,619 

2,970 

618 

231 


376 


33 


47 


2,776 
994 
446 


17 


100 


1,419 

333 

136 

50 


96 


41 


35 


2,711 

1,619 

376 

147 


213 


17 


47 


1,577 
657 
308 


1,146 

222 

87 

10 


99 


26 


1,908 

1,351 

242 

84 


163 


16 


1,199 
337 
138 


100  — 

QQ  2 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

CARNARVON. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  92,862. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             _            -            - 
British       -            -            -             .            - 
Congregational       -            _            _            - 
Baptist       ----- 

85 

26 

2 

1 

5,671 

2,776 

84 

12 

3,003 

1,512 

52 

6 

2,668 

1,264 

32 

6 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse             -            .            _            . 

2 

45 

28 

17 

<r                         Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

2 

65 

65 

— 

DENBIGH. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  95,481. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England             .            -            . 
British        -             -             .             .             . 
Roman  Catholic     -            .             -            - 
Congregational       -            -            -            . 
Baptist       -            -             -            -            _ 

92 

13 

1 

2 

2 

4,870 
1,747 

77 
197 

90 

2,495 
1,100 

41 
105 

55 

2,375 

647 

36 

92 

35 

Class  n. 

Factory  School       -            -            -            . 

1 

35 

15 

20 

Class  EH. 

Workhouse            .            -            -            . 

3 

94 

50 

44 

Class  TV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

5 

227 

227 

— 

FLINT. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  68,972. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .            -            . 
British        .             .             -             -             - 
Koman  Catholic      -            -            .            - 
Congregational        _            -            „            - 

100 
3 
G 
3 

5,543 
390 
425 

208 

2,859 
217 
155 
155 

2,684 

173 

270 

53 

Class  in. 

Workhouse            -                       -           . 

4 

145 

91 

54 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

GLAMORGAN. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  286,429. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              -            _            - 
British        -            -            -            -            - 

Koman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational        -            .            .            . 
Baptist       -            -            -            -            - 

119 

19 

6 

5 

12 

4 

10,886 
2,701 
989 
527 
826 
147 

5,692 

1,529 

533 

312 

486 

93 

5,194 

1,172 

456 

215 

340 

54 

Class  II. 

Ragged  School        _            .            _            - 
Factory  Schools     -            -            -            - 

1 
25 

183 
4,197 

89 
2,213 

94 

1,984 
J 

Class  IU. 

"Workhouse             .            -            _            - 

6 

178 

81 

97 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

1 

41 

41 

— 

MERIONETH. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  38,843. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England               _             .             _ 
British        -             -             -             .             - 
Congregational        .            -            -            - 
Baptist        -            -            -            -            - 

40 

10 

2 

1 

1,792 

852 

68 

46 

930 

525 

40 

32 

862 

327 

28 

14 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

2 

83 

66 

17 

MONTGOMERY. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  67,335. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England              -             -             - 
British        .             .             -             -             - 
Congregational       -            -            _            - 
Baptist        -            -            -            -            . 

72 
5 
2 
2 

3,933 

493 

111 

73 

2,130 

287 

59 

38 

1,803 

206 

52 

3.) 

Class  III. 

"Workhouse             _            _            _            _ 

3 

93 

50 

43 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

1 

58 

51 

7 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

PEMBROKE. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  98,566. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England            -            .            - 
British        .             .             _             -             - 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist       .            -            -            -            - 

88 
4 

7 
4 

5,954 
441 
301 
279 

3,295 
301 
188 
154 

2,659 
140 
113 
125 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             -            .            _             - 
Naval         .            -            -            -            - 
Military     .            -            -            -            - 

5 

1 
2 

124 

39 

375 

62 

39 

341 

62 
34 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endo-wed    - 

2 

67 

67 

— 

RADNOR. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  24,716. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             ,            _            . 
British        .             -             .             -             - 
Baptist       .             .             -             -             - 

31 
1 
3 

1,165 

97 

140 

623 
63 
75 

542 
34 
65 

Class  III. 

\ 

Workhouse             .            _            _            - 

1 

30 

17 

13 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

2 

73 

73 

— 

Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. They  afford  i-eligious  instruction  to  such  children  as  are  at  the 
time  scholars  in  week-day  schools,  or  to  such  as  have  left  week-day 
schools,  or  to  such'  as  have  never  attended  week-day  schools.  The 
teachers  in  Sunday  schools  are  for  the  most  part  unpaid. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  Sunday  schools  and 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1858. 


Number  of  Sunday 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

Description  op  School. 

Schools, 

I.e., 
Depart- 

Scholars, 
Males. 

Scholars, 
Females. 

Total. 

ments. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England  -             -             - 

22,236 

540,303 

552,519 

1,092,822 

Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion)  - 

4,311 

224,519 

229,183 

453,702 

Congregational         _             -             - 

1,935 

128,081 

139,145 

267,226 

Primitive  Methodist 

1,493 

68,273 

68,656 

136,929 

Baptist         _            .            -            - 

1,420 

77,153 

82,349 

159,502 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

336 

24,943 

26,574 

51,517 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

402 

30,540 

32,069 

62,609 

Roman  Catholic 

263 

15,768 

19,690 

35,458 

Calvinistic  Methodist 

962 

60,025 

52,715 

112,740 

Unitarian     -             -             -             - 

133 

6,940 

6,202 

13,142 

Non- denominational 

23 

1,537 

1,125 

2,662 

Jews  (Sabbath)        .             .            _ 

2 

18 

70 

88 

33,516 

1,178,100 

1,210,297 

2,388,397 

Class  II. 

Ragged  Schools  (Sunday  and  Sunday 

Evening)  -             -             -             - 

356 

11,625 

11,532 

23,157 

Total 

33,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

The  next  table  shows  their  distribution  throughout  the  country. 
Table  of  Sunday  Schools  ik  Counties. 


Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BEDFORD. 

Church  of  England             _             .             . 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       _             _             -             - 
Primitive  Methodist            ... 
Baptist       ....            - 

316 
55 
19 
13 
36 

12,652 

6,041 

1,871 

846 

3,301 

6,152 

2,840 

890 

382 

1,488 

6,500 

3,201 

981 

464 

1,813 

BERKS. 

Church  of  England              ... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        .... 
Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       _             .             .             -             - 
Unitarian                ,            .            -            - 

342 
34 
21 
21 
17 
1 

14,045 

2,202 

2,989 

925 

1,408 

52 

7,100 

1,081 

1,351 

428 

671 

17 

6,S45 

1,121 

1,638 

497 

737 

35 

618 
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Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars 

>  belonc- 

Descrii'tiox  of  School. 

i.e., 
Depart- 

ingt 

Q  the  Schools. 

ments. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BUCKS. 

Church  of  England              _             .             - 

406 

15,445 

7,567 

7,878 

Wesley  an  (Original  Connexion)     - 

58 

4,095 

2,001 

2,094 

Congregational        -             -             _             . 

24 

2,219 

997 

1,222 

Primitive  Methodist             _             -             . 

28 

1,281 

599 

682 

Bai)tist       ----- 

46 

3,860 

1,815 

2,045 

CAMBEIDGE. 

Church  of  England              .             .             - 

354 

13,110 

6,476 

6,634 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

41 

2,833 

1,375 

1,458 

Congregational        .             _             -             - 

26 

2,399 

1,179 

1,220 

Primitive  Methodist             .             -             - 

25 

1,422 

739 

683 

Baptist       -             -             .             -             - 

43 

4,083 

1,930 

2,153 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches   - 

3 

272 

130 

142 

Roman  Catholic     -             -             -             - 

3 

83 

37 

46 

Unitarian  ----- 

1 

15 

/ 

8 

CHESTEE. 

Church  of  England              -             .             - 

458 

27,530 

13,793 

13,737 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

113 

14,103 

6,933 

7,170 

Congregational       -             -             -             - 

40 

6,430 

3,027 

3,403 

Primitive  Methodist            .             -             - 

79 

5,539 

2,672 

2,867 

Baptist       -             -             -             -             - 

14 

1,330 

649 

681 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

27 

4,224 

2,193 

2,031 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

17 

4,277 

2,012 

2,265 

Roman  Catholic 

9 

2,132 

981 

1,151 

Unitarian                _             _             -             - 

10 

1,257 

697 

560 

Calvinistic  Methodist          _            _            - 

2 

130 

72 

58 

COENWALL. 

Church  of  England              .             -             - 

301 

12,652 

6,376 

6,276 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

262 

32,047 

16,538 

15,509 

Congregational        .             -             -             - 

20 

1,887 

836 

1,051 

Primitive  IMethodist            .             -             - 

29 

3,604 

1,831 

1,773 

Baptist        -             -             -             -             - 

10 

970 

432 

538 

United  IVIethodist  Free  Churches    - 

50 

5,208 

2.748 

2,460 

IVIethodist  (New  Connexion) 

o 

312 

152 

160 

Roman  Catholic     -             -             -             - 

1 

87 

57 

30 

Non-denominational            -             -             - 

1 

50 

25 

25 

CUMBEELAND. 

Church  of  England 

251 

10,030 

5,174 

4,856 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

57 

3,995 

2,041 

1,954 

Congregational        .             -             -             - 

12 

1,882 

890 

992 

Primitive  Methodist            -             -             - 

16 

1,120 

591 

529 

Baptist        -             .             -             -             - 

2 

272 

160 

112 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

7 

776 

367 

409 

Roman  Catholic     -            -            -            - 

5 

698 

333 

365 
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Schools, 

Numher  of  Scholars  belong- 

Descbiption of  School. 

i.e., 
Depart- 

ing 1 

0  the  Schools. 

ments. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

DERBY. 

Church  of  England               _              _             . 

452 

21,738 

10,947 

10,791 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

115     1 

11,412 

5,766 

5,646 

Congregational       -             _             _             _ 

27 

3,298 

1,619 

1,679 

Primitive  Methodist             .             -             . 

92     , 

7,926 

4,022 

3,904 

Baptist       -             -             -             -             - 

26     i 

3,339 

1,582 

1,757 

United  IMethodist  Free  Churches   - 

22 

3,225 

1,641 

1,584 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

6 

949 

470 

479 

Unitarian  ----- 

3 

266 

120 

146 

DEVON. 

Church  of  England              -             .             . 

835 

30,925 

14,964 

15,961 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

125 

11,127 

5,423 

5,704 

Congregational        -             -             -             - 

68 

7,213 

3,202 

4,011 

Primitive  Methodist            -             -             - 

3 

127 

54 

73 

Baptist       -             .             -             -             - 

46 

4,228 

2,276 

1,952 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

3 

383 

170 

213 

Roman  Catholic      -             .             -             - 

2 

254 

123 

131 

Unitarian                 _             .             -             . 

7 

355 

162 

193 

DORSET. 

Church  of  England              _             -             - 

515 

18,559 

8,801 

9,758 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

50 

3,636 

1,762 

1,874 

Congregational       -             -             -             - 

36 

3,498 

1,605 

1,893 

IMmitive  Methodist             -             -             . 

11 

483 

210 

273 

Baptist        .             _             -             -             - 

10 

692 

342 

350 

United  ^Methodist  Free  Churches     - 

2 

96 

38 

58 

Koman  Catholic      _             -             -             - 

3 

60 

24 

36 

Unitarian                -            -            _            - 

2 

190 

84 

106 

DURTTAM. 

Church  of  England              .             .             - 

194 

13,616 

6,908 

6.708 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

166 

16,019 

8,172 

7,847 

Congregational       -             .             -             - 

15 

2,122 

1,039 

1,083 

Primitive  Methodist            _            -            - 

110 

13,199 

7,000 

6,199 

Baptist       -             -             -             .             - 

13 

1,136 

552 

584 

United  ^lethodist  Free  Churches  - 

13 

2,964 

1,449 

1,515 

]\Iethodist  (New  Connexion) 

22 

2,296 

1,151 

1,145 

Koman  Catholic     -             -             .             - 

14 

2,325 

1,203 

1,122 

Unitarian                 _             .             _             _ 

2 

59 

28 

31 

ESSEX. 

Church  of  England              -             _             - 

721 

28,858 

13,773 

15,085 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

37 

3,041 

1,411 

1,630 

Congregational       -             -             -             - 

86 

9,097 

4,203 

4,894 

Primitive  ]\Iethodist             -             -             . 

7 

486 

229 

257 

Baptist       -             -             -             -             _ 

26 

2.078 

985 

1,093 

United  IVlethodist  Free  Churches    - 

8 

1,031 

492 

539 

Koman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 

3 

189 

95 

94 

Unitarian  -             -             -             -             - 

2 

43 

21 

22 

Kon-denominational            -            _            - 

3 

325 

168 

157 
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Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 

Dkscription of  School. 

I.e., 
Depart- 

ing 

to  the  Schools. 

ments, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Church  of  England              _             _             . 

713 

34,268 

16,780 

17,488 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

78 

6,816 

3,28ti 

3,530 

Congregational        -              -              -             - 

51 

5,950 

2,848 

3,102 

Primitive  Methodist             .             .             _ 

18 

1,308 

641 

667 

Baptist      -              -             -             -             - 

38 

4,493 

2,141 

2,352 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

28 

4,289 

2,164 

2,125 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

4 

423 

224 

199 

Roman  Catholic      .            -            -            - 

5 

461 

222 

239 

Unitarian                 .             .             .             _ 

2 

200 

110 

90 

Calvinistic  Methodist          .            _            - 

3 

707 

294 

413 

HANTS. 

Church  of  England              .             _             - 

748 

36,672 

18,0.54 

18,618 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

42 

4,496 

2,184 

2,312 

Congregational         .            -             -             - 

76 

9,408 

4,561 

4,847 

Primitive  Methodist            .            .            - 

27 

1,190 

584 

606 

Baptist          .           .             -             -             - 

26 

3,173 

1,505 

1,668 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

1 

90 

50 

40 

Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 

2 

102 

30 

72 

Unitarian                 .             .             -             - 

5 

318 

149 

169 

HEREFORD. 

Church  of  England              .             -             - 

243 

7,780 

3,768 

4,012 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

11 

612 

303 

309 

Congregational         .            _             -             - 

9 

594 

310 

284 

Primitive  Methodist            .            _            - 

15 

498 

231 

267 

Baptist        ----- 

10 

714 

336 

378 

HERTFORD. 

Church  of  England              .             _             - 

316 

13,618 

6,468 

7,150 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

26 

2,209 

1,011 

1,198 

Congregational        -             -             -             - 

27 

3,096 

1,419 

1,677 

Primitive  Methodist            -            _            - 

4 

311 

146 

165 

Baptist        -             .             -             -             - 

32 

3,578 

1,623 

1,955 

Unitarian   ----- 

1 

42 

18 

24 

HUNTINGDON. 

Church  of  England              .             .             - 

177 

5,668 

2,774 

2,894 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

23 

1,627 

812 

815 

Congregational         -            «             -             - 

2 

280 

132 

148 

Primitive  Methodist             .             -             - 

3 

149 

55 

94 

Baptist        -             -             -             -             - 

22 

1,929 

998 

931 

United  Methodist  Free  Ckurches    - 

1 

20 

10 

10 

KENT. 

Church  of  England               .             -             - 

816 

40,019 

19,988 

20,031 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

135 

12,;583 

5,893 

6,490 

Congregational         .            -             -             - 

61 

10,637 

4,932 

5,705 
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Description  of  School. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


TotaL       Males.     Females 


KENT — continued. 

Primitive  Methodist 
Baptist        -  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Unitarian 


LANCASTER. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        -  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

Non-denominational 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


LEICESTER. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        -  -  - 

Koman  Catholic 

Unitarian 


LINCOLN. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        ... 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 


MIDDLESEX. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        _  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

Jews  (Sabbath  School) 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


1,683 

266 

138 

102 

59 

67 

31 

91 

15 

2 

7 


501 
79 
24 
30 
56 
3 
5 


748 

278 

21 

95 

29 

25 

7 

1 

2 


655 
55 
96 
15 
56 
15 
4 


126,242 
61,424 
34,752 
12,949 
12,894 
15,665 

8,213 
16,462 

2,805 
220 

2,311 


17,537 
5,868 
3,706 
2,456 
5,761 
280 
472 


29,197 

20,499 

2,212 

6,344 

2,931 

2.282 

606 

70 

360 


67,535 

12,962 

22,608 

2,032 

9,564 

3,214 

731 

1,324 

601 

35 

217 


455 

2,217 

124 

63 


59,858 

29,348 

16,594 

6,135 

6,151 

7,187 

3,758 

6,869 

1,479 

113 

1,166 


8,551 
2,879 
1,800 
1,180 
2,819 
120 
241 


14,650 

10,426 

1,033 

3,144 

1,403 

1,140 

275 

41 

192 


33,338 

6,012 

10,287 

962 

4,358 

1,546 

378 

650 

246 

18 

120 


452 

2,455 

121 

71 


66,384 

32,076 

18,158 

6,814 

6,743 

8,478 

4,455 

9,593 

1,326 

107 

1,14^ 


8,986 
2,989 
1,906 
1,276 
2,942 
160 
231 


14,547 

10,073 

1,179 

3,200 

1,528 

1,142 

331 

29 

168 


34,197 

6,950 

12,321 

1,070 

5,206 

1,668 

353 

674 

355 

17 

97 
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Description  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.       Males.     Females. 


MONMOUTH. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       -  .  _ 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


NOEFOLK. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       .  -  - 

Methodist  (  New  Connexion) 

"Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

Non-denominational 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)  - 

Congregational        -             _  - 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        -             -             _  - 

United  Jlethodist  Free  Churches  - 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)  - 

Congregational        _  -  _ 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        .  .  -  _ 

United  IMethodist  Free  Churches  - 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Boman  Catholic      -  -  _ 

Unitarian  -  _  _ 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

Congregational        -  _  - 

Primitive  ]Methodist 

Baptist        -  .  .  _ 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches     - 

jMethodist  (New  Connexion) 

Unitarian   -  -  -  - 


129 
56 
38 
22 

47 
18 


767 
80 
26 
94 
46 


626 
75 
40 

7 

58 

4 


128 
56 
18 
44 
3 
26 
11 


448 

104 

17 

38 

35 

2 

18 

3 


5,713 
5,593 
3,774 
1,419 
5,625 
2,335 


31,477 

4,978 

2,308 

6,376 

4,133 

668 

96 

437 

211 


21,928 
4,973 
4,283 

361 
4,735 

312 


2,807 
2,837 
2,008 
746 
3,076 
1,330 


14,560 

2,347 

1,110 

3,050 

1,893 

319 

39 

189 

145 


10,839 

2,468 

2,076 

176 

2,347 

140 


9,372 

4,880 

5,031 

2,568 

2,023 

1,015 

4,343 

2,166 

453 

203 

2,910 

1,466 

1,053 

535 

1,385 

586 

160 

65 

18,387 

9,242 

8,996 

4,430 

2,574 

1,184 

3,682 

1.863 

4,759 

2,119 

242 

142 

2,445 

1,149 

539 

276 

2,906 
2,756 
1,766 
673 
2,549 
1,005 


16,917 

2,631 

1,198 

3,326 

2,240 

349 

57 

248 

66 


11,089 
2,505 
2,207 

185 
2,388 

172 


4,492 

2,463 

1,008 

2,177 

250 

1,444 

518 

799 

95 


9,145 
4,566 
1,390 
1,819 
2,640 

100 
1,296 

263 
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Description  of  Scnoor. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.       Males.     Females 


OXFORD. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       -  -  - 


RUTLAND. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  I\Iethodist 

Baptist        -  -  - 


SALOP. 

Church  of  England 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational 
Primitive  Methodist 
Baptist        .  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 
Unitarian    -  -  - 

Calvinistic  Slethodist 


SOMERSET. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        -  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational        -  .  - 

Primitive  ^Methodist 

Baptist        -  .  .  _ 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Koman  Catholic      -  -  - 

Unitarian  -  .  _ 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


393 

43 

37 

60 

15 

6 

5 

1 

3 


726 

125 

56 

10 

49 

10 

4 

5 


683 
118 

41 
131 

24 
9 

49 

30 


16,934 

2,967 

1,771 

592 

1,360 


2,267 

346 

361 

74 

215 


8,477 

1,439 

828 

302 

670 


1,139 

173 

190 

42 

112 


15,331 

7,715 

4,410 

2,266 

2,968 

1,473 

3,378 

1,720 

1,212 

575 

742 

368 

373 

193 

70 

30 

209 

118 

31,974 

15,636 

8,806 

4,318 

8,692 

4,072 

735 

369 

5,668 

2,761 

862 

462 

181 

88 

299 

145 

42,350 

22,027 

22,084 

11,348 

6,249 

3,193 

16,756 

8,660 

3,783 

1,950 

1,929 

962 

9,383 

4,597 

2,999 

1,396 

118 

70 

70 

50 

8,457 

1,528 

943 

290 

690 


1,128 

173 

171 

32 

103 


7,616 

2,144 

1,495 

1,658 

637 

374 

180 

40 

91 


16,338 

4,488 

4,620 

365 

2,907 

400 

93 

154 


20,323 

10,736 

3,056 

8,096 

1,833 

967 

4,786 

1,603 

48 

20 


624 
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Description  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total. 

Males. 

27,316 

12,549 

2,679 

1,289 

5,832 

2,737 

1,262 

601 

3,856 

1,826 

36 

17 

16 

6 

31,022 

16,502 

6,310 

2,993 

10,655 

4,982 

325 

145 

2,870 

1,248 

989 

416 

382 

192 

101 

40 

158 

88 

53 

— 

180 

82 

23,670 

11,558 

4,045 

1,990 

3,717 

1,876 

80 

39 

1,450 

724 

81 

39 

186 

85 

197 

110 

36 

12 

25,701 

12,829 

6,919 

3,423 

7,769 

3,634 

1,713 

861 

3,934 

1,915 

310 

145 

518 

250 

1,735 

832 

1,662 

1,143 

91 

49 

Females. 


SUFFOLK. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       -  -  - 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian   -  -    '        - 


SURREY. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       .  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Unitarian   .  -  - 

Non-denominational 

Jews  (Sabbath  School) 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


SUSSEX. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       .  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

Non-denominational 


WARWICK. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        .  -  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


738 
34 
42 
25 
38 
1 
1 


484 

47 

63 

6 

19 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


577 

44 

37 

1 

16 

1 

3 

3 

1 


504 

61 

52 

19 

31 

2 

4 

22 

10 

1 


14,767 

1,390 

3,095 

661 

2,030 

19 

10 


14,520 

3,317 

5,673 

180 

1,622 

573 

190 

61 

70 

53 

98 


12,112 

2,055 

1,841 

41 

726 

42 

101 

87 

24 


12,872 

3,496 

4,135 

852 

2,019 

165 

268 

903 

519 

42 
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Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 

Description of  School. 

i.e., 
Depart- 

ing 1 

0  the  Schools. 

ments. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Church  of  England              ... 

129 

4,381 

2,367 

2,014 

Wesley  an  (Original  Connexion)     - 

23 

1,371 

674 

697 

Congregational        .             -             .             - 

2 

92 

43 

49 

Primitive  Methodist            .             -             - 

6 

345 

179 

166 

Baptist        .             -             -             -             - 

3 

95 

45 

50 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches     - 

5 

252 

115 

137 

Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 

1 

76 

40 

36 

WILTS. 

Church  of  England              _             .             _ 

534 

26,196 

12,670 

13,526 

Wesley  an  (Original  Connexion) 

52 

3,783 

1,834 

1,949 

Congregational        -             -             -             - 

35 

4,596 

2,124 

2,472 

Primitive  Methodist            _            -            _ 

39 

2,049 

1,109 

940 

Baptist       -             -            -            -            - 

45 

4,140 

2,126 

2,014 

Koman  Catholic      .            -            -            - 

2 

119 

64 

55 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Church  of  England             ... 

390 

17,958 

8,972 

8,986 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

37 

5,589 

2,743 

2,84  6 

Congregational       .            .            _            _ 

16 

2,652 

1,295 

1,357 

Primitive  Methodist             .             .             _ 

35 

3,334 

1,619 

1,715 

Baptist       -            -            -            -            . 

14 

1,277 

668 

609 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

3 

170 

100 

70 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

14 

2,233 

1,086 

1,147 

Roman  Catholic     -            -            -            - 

2 

102 

43 

59 

Unitarian   ----- 

10 

935 

429 

506 

YORKSHIRE. 

Church  of  England              .             .             _ 

1,855 

98,352 

49,765 

48,587 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)      - 

749 

80,278 

39,795 

40,483 

Congregational        -             -             -             _ 

160 

28,767 

13,818 

14,949 

Primitive  Methodist            _            -            _ 

237 

22,585 

11,073 

11,512 

Baptist       .            -            -            -            - 

75 

14,168 

6,639 

7,529 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

51 

9,434 

4,566 

4,868 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

52 

9,655 

4,702 

4,953 

Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 

29 

3,403 

1,504 

1,899 

Unitarian    -             -             -             -             - 

19 

1,439 

803 

636 

Non-denominational 

1 

108 

55 

53 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Church  of  England              ... 

30 

2,435 

1,171 

1,264 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

36 

3,130 

1,494 

1,636 

ANGLESEY. 

Church  of  England              ... 

42 

2,003 

1,006 

997 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

26 

1,746 

910 

836 

Congregational        -            -            -            . 

19 

1,897 

967 

930 

Baptist        -            -            -            -            - 

22 

1,999 

1,039 

960 
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Table  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Counties — continued. 


Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

The   following  nninbers  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Sunday  Schools  in  Wales  have 
been  taken  from  the  Census   returns  of 
1851,  in  which  they  were  not  arranged  in 
Counties. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  in  North  and  South 
Wales  ----- 

919 

1 
106,279 

56,030 

49,643 

BRECON. 

Church  of  England              -             .             _ 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 
Congregational       -             -             _             - 
Primitive  Methodist            -             -             - 
Baptist       ----- 

39 
23 
28 
6 
13 

1,933 

1,862 

1,682 

320 

895 

996 
989 
908 
100 
449 

937 
873 
774 
160 
446 

CARMARTHEN. 

Church  of  England              -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        _             -             .             - 
Baptist       -            -            _            -            - 
Eoman  Catholic     -            -            -            . 

81 
13 
40 
28 
1 

3,495 

978 

4,041 

2,262 

43 

1,827 

486 

1,965 

1,159 

25 

1,668 

492 

2,076 

1,103 

18 

CARDIGAN. 

Church  of  England              _             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational        _            .            -            - 
Baptist       ----- 

73 
21 
24 
11 

2,557 
1,654 
2,440 

805 

1,332 
866 

1,158 
361 

1,225 

788 

1,282 

444 

CARNARVON. 

Church  of  England              _             .             _ 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       -            -            -            - 
Baptist        ----- 
K  on-denominational            -             _             - 

62 

51 

39 

7 

3 

3,829 

3,487 

2,793 

658 

440 

1,925 

1,913 

1,497 

309 

240 

1,904 

1,574 

1,296 

.349 

194 

DENBIGH. 

Church  of  England             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       -             .             -             - 
Primitive  Methodist            .            -            - 
Baptist       -            -            -            -            - 
Roman  Catholic     -             -             -             - 
Non-denominational 

92 

69 
21 
11 
16 

1 
1 

4,312 
5,033 
2,219 

582 

1,625 

90 

115 

2,115 

2,612 

1,120 

297 

886 

50 

00 

2,197 

2,421 

1,093 

285 

739 

40 

55 
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Description  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total. 


Males.     Females. 


FLINTSHIRE. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        -  -  - 

United  ^Methodist  Tree  Church 

Koman  Catholic 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational        .  .  _ 

Primitive  Slethodist 

Baptist       -  -  -  - 

United  Methodist  Eree  Churches    - 

Roman  Catholic      -  -  - 

Non-denominational 


MERIONETH. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Baptist       _  _  _ 

MONTGOMERY. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist        -  .  _ 

Non-denominational 


PEMBROKE. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist       _  -  - 

Non-denominational 


RADNOR. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist   _     -     _ 

Non -denominational 


79 
45 
19 
8 
6 
1 
4 


127 

48 

65 

13 

55 

1 

2 

5 


38 

30 

13 

5 


77 

64 

24 

2 

7 

2 


77 
12 
30 

1 
38 

1 


43 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 


4,210 
3,966 
1,560 
386 
456 
300 
210 


9,396 

3,917 

8,050 

972 

6,417 

92 

270 

530 


1,528 

1,605 

777 

321 


3,795 

4,195 

2,037 

81 

443 

354 


4,384 
1,383 
2,256 

41 
3,313 

81 


1,134 

40 
243 

36 
169 

34 


2,124 
2,119 
827 
186 
263 
120 
74 


5,597 

2,002 

4,458 

532 

3,495 

50 

140 

381 


705 
829 
431 
169 


1,892 

2,183 

989 

47 

226 

179 


2,259 

664 

1,214 

24 
1,744 

44 


566 
18 

129 
17 
95 
21 


2,086 
1,847 
733 
200 
193 
180 
136 


3,799 

1,915 

3,592 

440 

2,922 

42 

130 

149 


823 
776 
346 
152 


1,903 

2,012 

1,048 

34 

217 

175 


2,125 

719 
1,042 

17 
1,569 

37 


568 
22 

114 
19 
74 
13 


K  14 
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The  following  tables  o^  Evening  schools  in  1858,  arranged  (1)  accord- 
ing to  their  denominational  distribution,  and  (2)  in  counties,  afford  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  corresponding  tables  of  week-day  and  Sunday 
schools, — striking  because  they  are  numerically  so  few  in  comparison 
with  either  of  the  foregoing  classes  ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  proof  of 
the  recognition  of  their  importance  by  the  religious  bodies,  their  number 
is  steadily  increasing. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  presented  to  the  public  an 
enumeration  of  the  elementary  evening  schools  connected  with  the 
religious  denominations  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

The  Educational  Census  of  1851  did  not  furnish  an  account  of  any 
evening  schools,  excepting  those  for  adults,  and  literary,  scientific,  and 
mechanics'  institutions. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  number  of  evening  schools  is  in- 
creasing. In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  1846-7  the 
number  of  evening  scholars  in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England  was  returned  as  22,558,  or  0*13  per  cent,  of  the  population  at 
that  period,  while  in  1856-7  it  was  returned  as  54,157,  or  0-27  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  During  that  interval,  therefore,  of  10  years  the 
per-centage  of  evening  scholars,  as  measured  by  the  population,  had 
more  than  doubled.* 


Description  of  School. 


Number  of  Evening  Schools 
and  of  Scholars. 


Schools, 

I.e. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Scholars, 
Males. 

Scholars, 
Females. 

Total 

1,547 

39,928 

14,229 

54,157 

125 

3,748- 

2,596 

6,344 

96 

3,292 

5,121 

8,413 

73 

1,854 

1,098 

2,952 

37 

950 

760 

1,710 

21 

687 

463 

1,150 

6 

123 

182 

305 

108 

2,842 

1,408 

4,250 

9 

654 

324 

978 

U 

493 

214 

707 

2,036 

54,571 

2,5) 

80,966 

Church  of  England 

Congregational 

Eoman  Catholic 

Baptist        _  _  - 

Unitarian    -  -  - 

Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 

Jews  .  .  - 

British        _  -  - 

Non-Sectarian 

Eagged  Schools 


Total 


Table  of  Evening  Schools  in  Counties. 


Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BEDFORD. 

€hurch  of  England             -            -            - 
British       .            -            -            -            - 
Congregational       _            .            -            - 
Baptist       -             .            -             -            - 
Non-denominational            .            -            - 

23 
1 
3 
1 
1 

801 
100 
158 
32 
270 

738 

150 
32 

120 

63 

100 

8 

150 

*  See  "  Summaries  of  the  Returns  to  the  General  Inquiry  made  by  the  National 
Society,  1858,"  page  vi.    (London  ;  National  Society's  Depository,  Westminster.) 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BERKS. 

Church  of  England             .             ,.             ., 
British        ...... 

Baptist       -             -             -             -             _ 

Unitarian  ----- 

22 
2 

1 
1 

782 
32 
30 
20 

707 

32 

30 

5 

75 
15 

BUCKS. 

Church  of  England              _             .             _ 
British        -            -            .            -            . 
Congregational       _            -            -            _ 
Baptist       -            .            -            -            . 

31 

1 
1 
2 

1,086 
24 
11 
40 

830 
24 

24 

256 

11 
16 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Church  of  England 

British        ----- 
Congregational       -            -            -            - 
Baptist        ----- 

23 
1 

1 
1 

822 
27 
37 

118 

748 
27 
25 
64 

74 

12 
54 

CHESHIRE. 

Church  of  England             -            -            - 
British        .            -            .            -            - 
Wesley  an  (Old  Connexion) 
Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Congregational       -             -             -             - 
Baptist        -            .            -            -            - 
Unitarian    -             -             -             -             - 
Non-denominational             _             _             - 
Ragged  Schools     -            -            -            - 

23 
3 
2 
6 
9 
1 
2 
1 
3 

800 

172 

103 

1,572 

454 

8 

46 

50 

113 

644 

119 

55 

610 

321 

4 

26 

50 

100 

156 

53 

48 

962 

133 

4 

20 

13 

CORNWALL. 

Church  of  England             .            -            - 
British        .             -             -             -             - 
"Wesley an  (Old  Connexion) 
Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 
Congregational        -            -            -            - 

18 

1 
1 
1 
1 

631 
64 

103 
54 
25 

587 
64 

103 
41 
13 

44 

13 
12 

CUMBERLAND. 

Church  of  England              -             .             - 
British        .            -            .            -            - 
Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 
Congregational       -             -             -             - 
Ragged  School       -            .            -            - 

9 
1 
1 
1 

1 

333 
20 

48 

90 

120 

211 
20 
18 
20 
60 

122 

30 
70 
60 

DERBY. 

Church  of  England              -            -            . 
British        -             .             -             -             - 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist        .            -            -            -            - 
Unitarian                .            .            -            - 

29 
3 
3 
2 
2 

1,028 

163 

161 

76 

119 

691 
96 

132 
31 
56 

337 
67 
29 
45 
63 

R   R   2 
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Descriptiox  of  School. 


Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


DEVOH. 


Church  of  England 

British 

Congregational 


DORSET. 


Church  of  England 
British 

Congregational 
Unitarian   - 


DURHAM. 


Churcb  of  England 

British 

Roman  Catholic 


ESSEX. 


Church  of  England 
British 

Congregational 
Baptist 


GLOUCESTER. 


Church  of  England 

British 

Eoman  Catholic 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Ragged  Schools 


HAMPSHIRE.* 


Church  of  England 
British 

Congregational 
Baptist 
Unitarian   - 
Non-denominational 


HEREFORD. 


Church  of  England 


HERTFORD. 


Church  Qf  England 

British 

Congregational 


30 
3 
1 


32 
1 


21 


33 
9 
4 
1 


33 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 


37 
1 
5 
1 
1 


36 


1,058 
95 
10 


1,116 

25 

53 

115 


750 

91 

202 


1,169 

299 

329 

40 


1,146 

195 

106 

81 

79 

169 


1,304 
24 

118 
18 
21 

174 


59 


1,242 

70 
C2 


roi 

88 
4 


944 
25 
38 
65 


639 

84 
128 


990 
266 
143 


777 

151 

85 

55 

38 

133 


1,248 
24 
89 


174 


59 


1,059 
70 

44 


*  Including  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
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Description  of  School. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total.       Males.     Females. 


HUNTINGDON. 


Church  of  England 
British 

Congregational 
Baptist 


KENT. 


Church  of  England 

British 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Non-denominational 


LANCASTER. 


Church  of  England 
British 
Wesleyan 
Roman  Catholic 
Congregational 
Baptist 
Unitarian     - 
Non-denominational 


LEICESTES. 


Church  of  England 
Roman  Catholic 
Congregational 
Baptist 
Unitarian   - 


LINCOLN. 

Church  of  England 


MIDDLESEX. 


Church  of  England 

British 

Roman  Catholic 

Congregational 

Unitarian     - 

Je^^s 


MONMOUTH. 


Church  of  England 
British 

Congregational 
Baptist 


205 
12 
10 
48 
24 
14 
5 
1 


16 
I 
7 


32 


161 
5 
5 
3 
2 
5 


12 
1 
1 
1 


258 
13 
40 

9  0 


1,402 
96 
51 
41 

88 


7,163 
536 
525 
4,787 
1,253 
703 
196 
100 


557 
40 
289 
IIG 
175 


1,114 


5,64-^ 


266 


110 
252 


433 
24 
31 
18 


154 
13 

20 


1,198 


35 

20 
48 


4,513 

287 
304 
1,539 
662 
407 
130 
60 


375 

128 
52 
87 


963 


104 


20 
15 


204 
28 
16 
21 
40 


2,650 

249 

221 

3,248 

591 

296 

66 

40 


182 
40 

161 
64 

88 


151 


3.402 

2,242 

191 

84 

167 

99 

41 

6 

70 

40 

123 

129 

200 

233 

24 

— 

19 

12 

10 

S 
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Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

NORFOLK. 

Church  of  England 

British        -            -            -            -            - 
Roman  Catholic     -             -             -             - 
Congregational       -             -             -             - 
Baptist        -             -             -             -             - 
Unitarian    -             -             -             -             - 
Non-denominational            _            .            - 

54 
4 
1 

1 
2 

I 

1 

1,895 
74 
15 
13 
117 
20 
87 

1,764 

52 

10 

6 

89 
20 

87 

131 

22 

5 

7 
28 

NORTKATVrPTON. 

Church  of  England              ... 
British        .             -             -             -             - 
Congregational       .             .             -             - 
Baptist       .            -            -            -            - 

52 
3 
1 
3 

1,817 
78 
29 
65 

1,274 

58 
18 
20 

543 
20 
11 
45 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Church  of  England 

British       _            .            -            -            - 
Roman  Catholic      -             -             -             - 
Unitarian   ----- 

8 
1 
4 
2 

283 

20 

373 

264 

253 

20 

196 

130 

30 

177 
134 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Church  of  England             .            -            - 
British        .             .             -             -             - 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist        -            -            -            -            - 
Unitarian  ----- 

35 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1,224 

66 

257 

45 

26 

833 
22 
64 
10 
10 

391 
44 

193 
35 
16 

OXFORD. 

Church  of  England              .            -            - 
British        -             -             -             -             - 
Congregational       _             -            -            - 

33 

1 
2 

1,157 
40 
69 

997 
40 
54 

160 
15 

RUTLAND. 

Church  of  England 

Congregational       _            -            -            - 

Baptist        ----- 

3 

I 
1 

118 
19 

26 

118 
11 
14 

8 
12 

SALOP. 

Church  of  England             -            -            - 
British        .            -            -            -            - 

8 
I 

264 
46 

211 

46 

53 

SOMERSET. 

Church  of  England             .            -            - 
British        -             -             -             "             " 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist        -            -            -            -            - 
Unitarian  -            -            -            -            - 

55 

7 

1 
2 

4     1 

1,939 

164 

190 

33 

172 

1,480 

127 

95 

15 

72 

459 
37 
95 
18 
100 
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Descriptiox  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

STAFFORD. 

Church  of  England              ... 
British        .             -             -             .             . 
Wesleyan  .             -             -             -             - 
Roman  Catholic      -             .             -             - 
Congregational       _             _             .             - 
Baptist        .             -             -             -             - 
Unitarian  .             -             -             -             - 

26 
I 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 

928 
40 
164 
143 
60 
40 
46 

595 
40 

85 
58 
28 
36 
26 

333 

79 
85 
32 
4 
20 

SUFFOLK. 

Church  of  England             .            -            - 
Congregational        .             .             -             ~ 
Baptist       -            -            -            -            - 
Ragged  Schools     -            -            .            - 

50 
6 

1 
2 

1,741 

190 

60 

45 

1,480 

175 

52 

20 

261 

15 

8 

25 

SURREY. 

Church  of  England              ... 
British        .            .            -            .            - 
Congregational        .             .             -             - 
Baptist       .            .            .            -            - 
Jews           .            -             .            .            - 
Non-denominational            ... 

33 
3 
6 
1 
1 
2 

1,158 

58 

416 

100 

53 

209 

968 

32 

252 

115 

190 

26 

164 

100 

53 

94 

SUSSEX. 

Church  of  England 

British       .             -            .            -            - 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist       -            -            -            -            - 
Unitarian   ----- 

29 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1,013 

12 

55 

149 

16 

937 
12 
28 

114 
10 

76 

27 
35 

WARWICK. 

Church  of  England              ... 
British        -     _        - 

Roman  Catholic      -            -             -            - 
Congregational        _             -             -             - 
Baptist       .            .            .            -            - 
Unitarian   .             -             -             -             - 
Ragged  Schools      -            -            -            - 

55 

1 
8 
7 
4 
4 
2 

1,919 
97 
642 
224 
182 
214 
80 

1,217 

307 
100 

85 
154 

40 

702 
97 
335 
124 
97 
60 
40 

WESTMORELAND. 

Church  of  England             .            .            - 
Roman  Catholic      .             .             -             - 

3 
1 

91 
22 

33 
12 

58 
10 

WILTS. 

~ 

Church  of  England              ... 
British        .             _             -             -             - 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist       _            -            .            -             - 

42 

4 
7 
7 

1,467 
113 
222 
229 

1,339 

81 

152 

172 

128 
32 
70 

57 
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Descbiptiox  of  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

WORCESTER. 

Church  of  England              _             _             _ 
Roman  Catholic      .             -             -             - 
Congregational        .             -             -             - 
Baptist        -             -             -             -             - 
Unitarian                _            _            _            - 

24 
I 
I 
1 
6 

844 
22 
56 
49 

150 

684 

30 
19 
75 

160 
22 
26 
30 
75 

YORK. 

Church  of  England 

British        -             .             -             -             - 
Wesleyan  -             -             -             -             - 
Congregational        .             -             -             - 
Baptist       ----- 

106 

8 

7 

28 

11 

3,697 
510 
255 

1,036 

388 

2,161 
178 
140 
635 
265 

1,536 
332 
115 
401 
123 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Church  of  England              _            -            - 

2 

73 

39 

34 

ANGLESEY. 

Church  of  England              .             -             - 

2 

64 

42 

22 

BRECON. 

Church  of  England             .            .            - 
British        -            -            -            -            - 

1 
1 

33 
70 

33 
44 

26 

CARMARTHEN. 

Church  of  England 

British        -            -            -            -            " 
Roman  Catholic      -            -            -            - 
Baptist        .            -            -            -             - 

3 
3 

1 
1 

97 

80 

3 

27 

67 
60 

10 

30 

20 

3 

17 

CARDIGAN. 

Church  of  England              -             -             - 
British        -            -            -            -            ' 

13 
1 

471 
11 

260 

8 

211 
3 

CARNARVON. 

Church  of  England              -             -             - 
British         -              -              -              "              " 
Baptist        ----- 

2 
5 
1 

64 

176 

11 

58 

176 

5 

6 
6 

DENBIGH. 

Church  of  England              -            -            - 
Baptist        >            -            -            -            - 

8 

1 

270 
50 

232 
34 

38 
16 

FLINT. 

Church  of  England              -             -             • 
Roman  Catholic      -           -           -           - 

2 

I 

65 
14 

53 

12 
14 
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DEScmrxioN  of  School. 

Schools, ! 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

GLAMOEGAN. 

Church  of  England             _            _            _ 
British        .             -             -             -             - 
Roman  Catholic      _             _             -            - 
Congregational        _             _             -             - 
Baptist       -            _            -            -            - 

12         : 

1 
2 
4 

1 

409 
30 

104 
69 
40 

232 
30 

69 
37 

177 

104 

3 

MERIONETH. 

Church  of  England              .             _             _ 
British        -             -             .             -             - 
Congregational        _            _            .            - 

2 

1 
1 

52 

171 

15 

34 
98 
15 

18 
73 

MONTGOMERY. 

Church  of  England              _            _            _ 
British        -             -             _             -             - 
Congregational       -            -            -            - 

4 

1 
1 

138 
18 
26 

64 
14 
17 

74 
4 
9 

PEMBROKE. 

Church  of  England             _            _            _ 
Congregational       -            -            -            - 

3 
4 

115 

98 

71 
60 

44 
38 

RADNOR. 

Church  of  England              _             _             _ 

2 

53 

21 

32 

Witli  reference  to  tlie  progress  made  in  the  provision  for  week-day 
school  education  during  the  last  seven  years,  the  following  table, 
constructed  from  returns  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in 
the  specimen  districts,  throws  some  light. 


DiSTEICT. 

Proportion  of  Scholars  in  Public  and 

R-ivate  Yreek-day  Scliools  to  the 

Population, 

in  18.51. 

in  1858. 

Mr.  Hedlev's  (Agricultural) 

. 

_ 

1  in    7-77 

1  in    7'39 

Mr.  Eraser's             do. 

- 

- 

1  in    9-46 

1  in    7-46 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  (Metropolitan) 
Mr.  Hodgson's              do. 

- 

- 

1  in    9-62 
1  in    8-27 

1  in    8-34 
1  in    7-64 

Mr.  Winder  (Manufacturing)    - 
Mr.  Coode                 do. 

- 

- 

1  in  10-15 
1  in  10-17 

1  in    9*46 
1  in    8*07 

Mr.  Eoster  (Mining)     - 
Mr.  Jenkins    do.,      Welsh 

- 

- 

1  in    7-96 
1  in  13-88 

1  in    6-44 
1  in  10-58 

Mr.  Cumin  (Maritime)  - 
Mr.  Hare           do. 

- 

- 

1  in    8-23 
1  in    8-26 

1  in    6-47 
1  in    7-26 

Total 

1  in    9-09 

1  in    7-83 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  districts  comprised  in  the  above 
table  was  estimated  to  amount  in  the  middle  of  1858  to  2,401,601,  or 
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one-eighth  of  the  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  that 
year. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  specimen  districts  the 
proportion  of  scholars  in  week-day  schools  of  all  kinds  to  the  total 
population  in  1858  was  1  in  7*83.  The  proportion  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1858,  as  shown  by  the  general  inquiry  of  the 
Commission,  was  1  in  7*7.  In  1851  the  proportion  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  was  1  in  8'36. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  section  is  the  proportion ,  of 
scholars  in  private  week-day  schools  to  the  total  number  of  scholars  in 
week-day  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  following  table  shows  this  propor- 
tion in  the  ten  specimen  districts  in  the  year  1851  and  1858  respec- 
tively. The  table  proves  that  the  public  schools  have  gained  but 
slightly  during  that  period  on  private  schools,  and  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  ;  as,  for  example,  in  four 
out  of  the  ten  districts. 


Per-centage  of  Scholars  in  Private 

Week-day  Schools  to  Scholars  in  Week- 

DiSTEICT. 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

day  Schools  of ; 

11  kinds. 

1851. 

1858. 

Eastern  Agricultural    - 

Rev.  T  Hedley 

37-4 

32-6 

Western  Asricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser 

29-7           i 

28-4 

Metropolitan,  Northern 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

33-7 

35- 

Do.         Southern 

Dr.  Hodgson  - 

34-4 

32*7 

Bradford  and  Rochdale 

Mr.  Winder    - 

37-8 

40- 

Staffordshire   - 

Mr.  Coode 

39-7 

42-1 

Wales     -        -            -            - 

Mr.  Jenkins  - 

18-8 

15-1 

Durham  and  Cumberland* 

Mr.  Foster 

.30-9 

24-3 

Bristol  and  Plymouth 

Mr.  Cumin     - 

35-9 

38- 

Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich  - 

Mr.  Hare 
rotal 

46'7 

42-9 

35-1            i 

33-9 

*  The  Union  of  Durham  is  not  included  in  this  comparison  of  the  statistics  of" 
Mr.  Foster's  district,  because  in  the  census  of  1851  it -was  united  -with  the  Union  of 
Lanchester,  which  Union  Mr.  Foster  did  not  examine  in  1858. 

The  following  table  shows  the  centesimal  proportion  of  public  week- 
day schools  in  the  specimen  districts  established  during  certain  periods. 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  Schools 

established 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

District. 

Before 
and  in 

Between 
1839 

Since 
1853. 

1839. 

and  1853. 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley 

50-0 

37"5 

12-5 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser 

38-6 

38-1 

23-3 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

33'4 

48*3 

18-3 

Metropolitan  - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

51-4 

32-4 

16-2 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Coode     - 

48-4 

27-4 

24-2 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Winder  - 

17-9 

57-7 

24-4 

Mining 

Mr.  Jenkins 

23-7 

33-1 

43-2 

Mining 

Mr.  Foster    - 

39-7 

29-3 

31-0 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin    - 

43 -'e 

34-6 

21-8 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 
Total 

35-3 

49-0 

15-7 

40-0 

37-5 

22-5 
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The  next  table  shows  the  ceutesinial  proportion  of  buildings  con- 
nected with  public  week-day  schools  erected  in  the  specimen  districts 
duriug  the  periods  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  table. 


Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  School 
Buildings  erected 

District. 

Before 
and  in 
1839. 

Between 

1839 
and  1853. 

Since 
1853. 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley 

34-1 

45*9 

20-0 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser 

34-6 

44-4 

21-0 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

26-S 

57-3 

1.^-9 

Metropolitan  - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

42-7 

37-9 

19-4 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Winder  - 

33-4 

47-6 

19-0 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Coode    - 

33-3 

38-0 

28-7 

Mining 

Mr.  Jenkins 

3a- 0 

45-5 

24-5 

Mining 

Mr.  Foster   - 

40-7 

33-6 

25   7 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin  - 

34-6 

38-1 

27-3 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

Total             •            -  1 

28-1 

44-8 

27-1 

34-1 

42-9 

23-0 

CHAPTER  II. 

Teachers  of  Schools  for  the  Independent  Poor. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  has  reference 
to  teachers  of  private  schools  ;  the  second  to  teachers  of  public  schools. 

I. — Teachers  of  Private  Schools. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  that  the  character  of  private  schools  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  their  teachers.  In  Section  II.,  Chapter  I. 
of  this  Statistical  Report,  tables  have  been  given  to  show  the  highest 
weekly  fees  under  1 1,  per  quarter  charged  in  private  schools,  and  the 
annual  incomes  of  the  teachers  of  such  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  private  schools  little 
information  of  a  statistical  kind  can  be  furnished.  The  following  table, 
framed  from  i-eturns  collected  in  the  specimen  districts,  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  teachers  in  private  schools  who  hold  certificates  of  com- 
petency from  Public  Boards  of  Examiners.  The  fcAV  teachers  who 
possessed  certificates  of  competency  had  obtained  them  when  they  were 
teachers  of  public  schools  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  in  some 
cases  from  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
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1 

Number  of  the 

District. 

Assistant 
Commissionors. 

Number  of  Toachers 

included 

in  the  Return. 

foiCRohipr  Teachers 

holding  Corlilicates 

of  Competency  from 

Public  Bodies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.    Female. 

Total. 

Agricultural 

Rev.  T.  Iledley     - 

49 

422 

471 



1 

1 

Agricultural 

Rev.  J.  Eraser 

29 

364 

393 

— 

1 

1 

Metropolitan 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

93 

413 

506 

4 

— 

4 

Metropolitan 

Dr.  Hodgson 

45 

112 

157 

1 

2 

3 

Manufacturing  - 

Mr.  Winder  - 

69 

207 

276 

— 

— 

— 

Manufacturing  - 

Mr.  Coode     - 

77 

512 

589 

2 

— 

2 

Mining 

Mr.  Jenkins 

23 

57 

80 

1 

1 

2 

Mining 

Mr.  Foster    - 

45 

157 

202 

— 

1 

1 

Maritime  - 

Mr.  Cumin   - 

57 

463 

520 

2 

— 

2 

Maritime  - 

Mr.  Hare 
Total      - 

36 

364 

400 

— 

1 

1 

523 

3,071 

3,594* 

10 

1 

17* 

*  It  appears  from  this  table  that  only  -47  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  private  schools 
hold  certificates  of  competency  from  the  Committee  of  Council  or  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

II. — Teachers  of  Public  Schools. 

It  is  stated  in  tlie  General  Report  that  tlie  Government  system  of 
training  teachers  was  framed  by  the  Minutes  of  1846,  and  that  the  pupil- 
teachersliip  system,  together  witli  the  system  of  granting  certiiicates 
of  merit  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  was  then  introduced. 

The  following  table  shov/s  the  number  of  certificated  teachers, 
assistant  teachers,  and  pupil-teachers,  employed  in  each  of  the  10  years 
between  1849  and  1859  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 


Number  of  Certificated 

Number  of  Assistant    i 

Number  o 

f 

At  the 

Teachers. 

Teacliers 

1 

Pupil-teachers. 

End  of 

Tear. 

a 

"3 

O 

en 

o 
Is 

1       ^ 

O 

d 

1 

"3 
Eh 

1849 

_ 

681 





2,424 

1,156 

3,580 

1850 



— 

980 

— 

— 

— 

3,070 

1,590 

4,660 

1851 

845 

328 

1,173 

— 

— 

■ — 

3,657 

1,950 

5,607 

1852 

1,158 

513 

1,671 

— 

— 

— 

4,011 

2,169 

6,180 

1853 

1,541 

756 

2,297 

67 

28 

95 

4,308 

2,604 

0,912 

1854 

1,859 

977 

2,836 

139 

33 

172 

4,500 

3,096 

7,596 

1855 

2,242 

1,190 

3,432 

173 

48 

221 

4,910 

3,614 

8,524 

1856 

2,726 

1,647 

4,373 

181 

44 

225 

5,800 

4,445 

10,245 

1857 

3,206 

1,960 

5,166 

198 

46 

244 

6.773 

,5,449 

12  222 

1858 

3,568 

2,320 

5.888 

184 

59 

243 

7,673 

6,351 

14,024 

1859 

4,137 

2,741 

6,878 

214 

81 

295 

8,219 

7,005 

15,224 
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From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  a  total  of  2,354  teachers  gives 
612  as  hokliug  certificates.  There  are  about  24,500  ])ublic  week-day 
schools  or  departments  in  England  and  Wales,  and  therefore  at  least  the 
same  nuinl)er  of  teachers,  which,  according  to  the  proportion  in  the 
specimen  districts,  ought  to  supply  6,380  certificated  teachers.  The 
total  number  probably  employed  at  the  present  time  is  about  6,900. 
But  as  this  number  includes  the  certificated  teachers  in  Scotland,  and 
as  there  must  be  more  teachers  than  departments,  the  proportion  of  the 
certificated  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  perhaps  somewhat  larger 
in  the  specimen  districts  than  in  the  country  generally. 

The  following  table  throws  light  upon  the  amount  of  experience 
possessed  by  the  teachers  of  public  week-day  schools  in  the  specimen 
districts.  The  period  of  three  years  was  fixed  upon  because  it  was 
supposed  that  in  that  time  teachers  would  have  acquired  a  fair  amount 
of  practical  ability  in  the  management  of  schools. 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  Masters  and 

Mistresses  who  have  been  Teachers 

of 

For  more  than  3  Years. 

For  less  than  3  Years. 

Schools 

District. 

tliat 

CO 

t» 

Commissioners. 

made 
the 

£ 

t 

1 

Returns. 

-2 

"S 

s. 

-i 

S 

^ 

^ 
g 

S 

1 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Hedley 

186 

76-7 

64-8 

70-1 

23-3 

35-2 

29-9 

Acricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Eraser 

382 

59-9 

53-5 

55-5 

40-1 

46-5 

44-5 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

144 

61-8 

60-1 

60-8 

38-2 

39-9 

39-2 

Metropolitan  - 

Dr.  Hodgson  - 

154 

SO- 7 

73-8 

76-6 

19-3 

26-2 

23  4 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Coode 

158 

68-3 

59-6 

63-3 

31-7 

40-4 

36-7 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Winder     - 

89 

73-0 

67-8 

70-3 

27-0 

32-2 

29-7 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Jenkins    - 

97 

73-6 

68-6 

71-5 

26-4 

31-4 

28-5 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Foster 

206 

80-8 

59-2 

72-2 

19-2 

40-8 

27-8 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

139 

72-8 

62-7 

67-4 

27-2 

37-3 

32-6 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

110 

77-2 

75-4 

76-4 

22-8 

24-6 

23-6 

Total      - 

1,665 

72-2 

61-9 

66-5 

27-8 

38-1 

33-5 

The  centesimal  proportions  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
trained  in  normal  colleges,  and  untrained,  are  shown  by  the  next  table, 
which    comprises  the   data  on  this    point   collected    in  the    specimen 

districts. 


Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Number 

of 

Schools 

that 

made 

Returns. 

Per-centag 

e  of  Masters  and  Mistresses 

Trained  in  a  Normal 
College. 

Not  trained. 

District. 

t 

1 

aJ 

i 
1 

"3 
1 

Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Hedley 
Rev.  J.  Fraser 

228 
396 

44-7 
39-2 

29-1 
15-5 

35-7 
22-7 

55-3 
60-8 

70-9 
84-5 

64-3 
77-3 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

•   150 

65-8 

57-1 

60-4 

34-2 

42-9 

39-6 

Metropolitan  - 
Manufacturing 

Dr.  Hodgson  - 
Mr.  Coode 

171 
164 

54-1 
65-0 

50-4 
33-0 

51-9 
46-8 

45-9 
35-0 

49-6 
67-0 

48-1 
53-2 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Winder    - 

89 

67-3 

40-7 

53-1 

32-7 

59-3 

46-9 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Jenkins    - 

109 

61-5 

20-0 

44-4 

38-5 

80-0 

55-6 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Foster 

214 

38-8 

23-4 

32-5 

61-2 

76-6 

67-5 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

159 

54-8 

38-8 

46-1 

45-2 

61-2 

53' 9 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

108 

53-1 

55-7 

54-4 

46-9 

44-3 

45-6 

Total      - 

1,788 

51-2 

32-5 

40-5 

48-8 

67-5 

59-5 
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TIic  nvci-ago  pocuniiiry  c-molumciiis  of  f^olioolmaaters  and  ec 

looi-imstresse 

B,  cert 

Hcntea 

ma  uncertU] 

atea,  ii 

1  pUDllC 

mspectea  bc 

110018  1 

n  trreat 

Britom  ore 

D  in  ine 

louowing  tB 

blc,  Wt 

icb  16  1 

eprintea  trot 

Q  tllC  M 

inutos 

)f  the  Co 

itleo  01 

Counc 

1  on  litlucnt 

on  for 

859-60 

^ — 

SCHOOLS  VISITED  ON  ACCOtINT  OF  ANN 

l,-AL  GEAKTS. 

1 

SCHOOLS  V 

ISITED  FOE  SIMPLE  INSPECTION  OXLi:                                  | 

MASTEES.    ,                                          1 

MISTRESSES. 

INFANTS-  MISTRESSES. 

MASTERS. 

MISTRESSES. 

IMTANT6'  MISTRESSES. 

certificated.                    | 

Fncertifleatcd. 

Certificated. 

trnccrliflcated. 

CertiBa,led. 

Pnccrtilleated. 

Aveii.«e 

Nun,her' 

Average 

Average 

Aven«o 

Average 

D18TRTCT8. 

(includinic 

Numtar 

Number 
provided 

(including 

Nnrnber 

provided , 

(including 

Nuuihcr 

Number 
provided 

pecuniary 
(including 

Number 

Number 
provided 

(iuelnding 

Knmbcr 

Number 
provided 

S?E" 

Number 

provided 

Aveiago 

Number 

provided 

Average 

Number 

Number 
provided 

Average 

Number 

Number 

GoTcniment 
professional 

te 

hSSo 

proressioniil 

which 

«?S- 

professional 

which 
Average 

or  Rent- 
free. 

professional 

Average 

^^nt- 

professional 

which 

"W 

GSnSa?d"aU 
professional 

Average 

or  Rcnt- 

Batarr. 

Avcrag<. 

"free"  " 

Salary. 

Avorage 
is  taken 

^a 

Balarr. 

Avr-mgo 
is  token 

¥ 

Incomo). 

of  Income). 

of  Income). 

Of  Income). 

of  Income). 

of  Income). 

r                                               Im  Cousties  of — 

£    ..   d. 

£    t.    d. 

£     1.    <f 

£     ,.    d. 

S.    ..    d. 

£    ,.    d. 

e  ,.  1. 

£     «.     d. 

£     (.     d. 

Middlesex           ..-.------ 

109  15     4 

97 

143 

48  17     4 

17 

66     1     6 

36 

23 

63 

i 

Sloncester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester 

89  16     5 

198 

133 

58     6     0 

34 

27 

58  16  10 

146 

89 

33  19     0 

62 

41 

57     8     9 

22 

12 

32  16     1 

38 

14 

44  10    0 

27 

19 

26     9     9 

43 

30 

22   H    10 

13 

5 

York     ._.-------- 

294 

191 

53     7     9 

47 

34  19     2 

7 

45     3    1 

3 

1 

Cnrnwall.  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset                ...... 

81     7     7 

182 

108 

50  12     1 

46 

26 

55     3     3 

114 

72 

30  11     5 

69 

34 

54    3     8 

17 

12 

28     4     8 

23 

9 

38     1    7 

48 

18 

27     2     8 

45 

17 

24   14     1 

6 

I 

K<;y>i_  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk         ..-...-- 

89     8     7 

25 

59     9     1 

86 

33     0     2 

56     1     7 

15 

5 

25  15     3 

14 

48  14    7 

40 

1         Ij,  ,1.1.  L.  ..  ..-i^r,  1  Mirnln,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland 

90  12     0 

172 

115 

53     3     2 

16 

10 

61     6     2 

95 

45 

38  10     7 

31 

8 

55     0     8 

29 

17 

22   16     1 

S3 

11 

48  17    9 

71 

37 

28     3     7 

49 

19 

24   14      1 

14 

8 

?■      ,},,                   -:        ,  ;i ml  Channel  Islands 

143 

134 

36  15  10 

37 

31 

44  12    1 

21 

10 

33     6     4 

7 

99     3  10 

67     6  10 

69     5     2 

28 

61  14     3 

55 

39  18     6 

57 

13 

29     8    t 

1 

1 

s^       1  (  l„   ■.  ,    -    1 1  Maliord         ■              -              -              -              -              -              -             -  ' 

92     2     7 

220 

141 

59     8  11 

39 

25 

61     0    5 

146 

61 

32  10     2 

58 

9 

50     5     4 

31 

9 

33     0     9 

66 

14 

46  4  r 

SI 

23 

30  16     4 

33 

12 

33     1     0 

7 

1 

^ 

licai..L.i.  Diiiki.if^lHiii),  Cambridge,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon     -            .            -            - 

85  12     1 

63 

50 

45     7     4 

12 

11 

55   15     0 

53 

40 

30  16     2 

17 

9 

62  19  11 

5 

3 

31     7     4 

10 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ilotks,  UuntJi,  and  Wilts 

84     8     6i 

135 

90 

43  11     OJ 

57   10     H 

65 

28  13     1 

69 

53  16     31 

14 

9 

28  19     71 

25 

8 

^ 

Cumberland.  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Westmorehind         .            -            .            . 

92     4     5 

139 

81 

59  19     I 

7 

3 

64     3     6 

42 

16 

25  13  10 

20 

5 

61  19     2 

5 

1 

30  19     4 

7 

2 

49  19     t 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wales -            - 

78     9     1 

49     4     1 

34 

20 

61     2    5 

34 

35  10     8 

37  10    1 

3 

Anglesey.  LancastLT,  Isle  nfMan  ;  and  part  o/ Caernarvon,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Den-l 
bigh.Dert.y.  [■Imt.  an,l  Wr.tmnrelaDd            -              -              -              -              -             -f 

Pa^(o/Ber^i^l^ll■l  iii^li.iiL,  1 ).  rl.y,  Kssei,  Hertford.  Kent,  Leicester,  Middlesex  and  Oxford 

110     2     5 

125 

38 

80     9     2 

12 

3 

73  14  11 

42 

6 

35  18     5 

14 

5 

64     3     5 

30 

2 

36     9     3 

14 

3 

93     7    k 

1 

- 

4B   18     4 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

'-^1 

122     7     2 

27 

8 

81     1     9 

2 

1 

66  11     5 

16 

4 

— 

_ 

78     4     0 

5 

3 

36     0     4 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Brecon.  CardiLHi,  i  j.  i m  iril,.  n.*  Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Mont- "ij      „„     „     , 
gomery.lViiil.iiii.t-,  i:.,.Ji,..r,  Warwick,  Worcester;onf/parf<i/Stafford          -             .  j        J»      J      » 

. 

15 

84      8      0 

„ 

"n 

_ 

10     6 

10 

. 

62      o      3 

- 

I" 

g 

90     0    1 

3'     0     0 

, 

J 

hi 

" 

' 

Corawall.Devon,  J)'.rsil,]l;mts,Snmerset,  Surrey,  Sussex,  WUtS  ;  a„d  part  o/Ser^sA       ^^^     g     ^ 
Backingham,  Lincoln,  and  Oxford    -            -            -            -            -            -            -J 

93 

32 

69   19     0 

13 

3 

67     7     4 

39 

11 

48  13     2 

5 

I 

58  10     0 

15 

8 

41     8     9 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5         0 

Bedford,    Cambridge,    Huntingdon,     Norfolk,    Northampton.    Nottingham,   RwOand.l 

Suffolk;  on<f  part  0/ Berks,  Buckingham,  Derby,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Leicester,   .     106  12     1 

121 

60     7      1 

14 

69     3     3 

59 

11 

54  11     3 

33  18     6 

3 

Ib^j 

Lincoln,Middlesrx,  and  Oxford         - J 

w^ 

Merioneth,  Siilnj. ;  rtn^/pfjrf  n/' rncmarvon,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Denbigh,  Durham,  \  '   , -,     ,     q 
Flint.  Northn,„),.rl:u,d,Si:,!W,i.  Westmoreland,  and  York    -            -            -            .  f  1   ^"'     '     » 

1.10 

48 

71     3     8 

10 

5 

66  13     0 

35 

6 

31   15     2 

12 

3 

59  16     9 

21 

1 

45     4     0 

5 

1 

65     2    t 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LPorfo/DMrh.nu,  \,,,:l,r„„l"Tl.„i.l.iindYork -'  T      95     3     8 

23 

60  17     0 

36  16  11 

62     9    3 

I 

["Bedford.  I!Lrl.-,   I'.r..,.ii,  I'.iiO.  mv-liiim.  Cambridge,  Cardigan,  CacrmartheD,  Cornwall,'] 

^             Devon. IitirM  t,  I-ma.  I  ;i,niii>rr;iin,Gloucf6ter.lIants.rieroford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 

1 

III          Kent,  U'ii.'i -ti  V.  Liti.  ..In,  Mi.itili.Bi.-x,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Nortbampton,  Nottingham.  I 

81     8     2 

59  10     0 

60     6 

25     0     0 

1 

42  10     0 

8 

6 

34  17     2 

9 

HI    J     Oxford,   r.i.a.N.k..    K.ir|i,..r,   Uulland,   Somerset,   SuffoUt,  Surrey,    Sussex,  WUtB, 

«5£     1     andWor..-,., .             .J 

Anglesey,  i';nrii;ir\..ri,  r|„  sicr.  Tumberland,  Denbigh,  Derbr,  Flint,  Lancaster,  Isle  of  1 

40 

1     Man,  Mti-i .(Ii,  MHTit^'nrii.T*-.  Salop,  Stafford,  Weslmoroland  ;  and  part  of  Scotland  J 

79     0     8 

48 

'. 

^ 

4 

62     5     5 

72 

33  10     0 

10 

^ 

57     8     5 

^ 

^ 

28  16     8 

18 

'1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

"" 

Ul-i  LDorbam.Nortliuniberland.  Warwick,York;.Jnrf;Mr(o/5co(/fl«(/ 

•T4  §  r.*Tgyll.  Berwick,  Bute,  Clackmannan.  Dumbarton,  Edinbnrgh.  Fife.  Haddington,  Kin- 1 

i-G^        "«s,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Perth,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  and  Western  Itles       -  J 

16 

1 

59  IG     G 

10 

1 

93     G     9 

185 

124 

1  104     9     6 

34 

17 

52     8  10 

57 

43 

42     9     2 

16 

2 

47     4     4 

■* 

2 

42  15     0 

* 

^ 

51   12 

3 

11 

7 

51    10     3 

3 

' 

22     2     6 

' 

' 

ll-i^  {  Ayr.  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Wigtown .... 

i    112   12     9 

134 

70 

1     83     4     9 

21 

12 

64     1     6 

50 

26 

44     5     1 

3 

1 





26  10    0 

2 

1 

58  18 

3 

I 





_ 

— 

— 

— 

jifv    Aberdeen.  Banff,  Caithness,  Elgin,   Forfar,   Invemese,    Kincardine,   Nairn,  Orkney,! 
*  °ll  *  I    Robs  and  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland  -            -            -            -            -            -            -  J 

90  18     9 

28 

56     0    0 

18 

1 

fAberdeen.  Banff,  Berwick,  Caithness,  Clackmannan,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Fife,  Forfar,  ] 

\l%          Haddington,  Inverness,  Kincardine,  Kinross,  Linlithgow,  Nairn,  Orkney,  Peebles,  ' 

96   15     0 

174 

89 

57  15     9 

12 

7 

58     5     1 

35 

18 

29     6     6 

4 

56     3     4 

12 

2 

26  10     0 

3 

1 



_ 

_ 

_ 





_ 

U5          Perth,  Ross  and  Cromarty, Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  and  Sutherland        -            .J 
Ma       Argyll,  Ayr,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Western! 

-.        I    I«les,  and  Wigtown 

9*ipal  Schools  in  Scotland t 

100     5     6 

92 

72  17     4 

10 

3 

17 

53    9     7 

1 

43     5 

27     4     0 

42   10     0 

78     5     2 

38 

18 

59     8     5 

6 

2 

55  10     8 

29 

' 

37     4     0 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23  18    b 

6 

I 

23   12     3 

16 

8 

- 

- 

-- 

Total        .           -           .           -           . 

94     3     7 

3,659 

2,102 

62    4  U 

596 

351 

62  13  10 

1,972 

1.035 

34  19     7 

658 

314 

447 

196 

526 

,86 

381 

205 

28     7     9 

281 

128 

63 

25 
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Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  section  is  the  system  of 
training  of  teachers  of  public  schools  in  the  various  colleges.  The 
number  of  these  establishments  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  35, 
all  of  which,  excepting  two  (Lichfield  and  Homerton),  ai'e  under 
Government  inspection  and  received  Government  aid. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  training  colleges,  the  dates 
of  their  establishment,  and  of  the  earliest  Government  grants  made  to 
them  for  premises,  and  the  religious  denominations  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

(A.) — Colleges  for  Males  only. 


1 

Date 

Training  Colleges. 

Date 
of  Establish- 
ment. 

of  Earliest 

Government 

Grants  for 

Premises. 

Religious  Denomination 
■with  -which  connected. 

Chester  -            -            - 

1839 

1843 

Church  of  England. 

Chichester 

1839 

1851 

Ditto. 

Lichfield* 

1839 

- 

Ditto. 

Exeter  -            -            - 

1839 

1854 

Ditto. 

Winchester 

1839 

nil. 

Ditto. 

Battersea 

1840 

- 

Ditto. 

Chelsea  (St.  Mark's)      - 

1841 

1842 

Ditto. 

Durham 

1841 

1847 

Ditto. 

Carnarvon 

1846 

1858 

Ditto. 

York  and  Ripen 

1846 

1846 

Ditto. 

Carmarthen 

1848 

1849 

Ditto. 

Metropolitan 

1849 

1850 

Ditto. 

Saltley   - 

1852 

1852 

Ditto. 

Hammefsmith    - 

1852 

1852 

Roman  Catholic. 

Culham  -            -            - 

1853 

1853 

Church  of  England. 

Bangor  -            -            - 

" 

1857 

Non-denominational 
(British  and  Foreign). 

Peterborough 

■ 

. 

Church  of  England. 

(B.) 

— Colleges  for  Females  only. 

Gray's  Inn  Road  (Home 

1836 

1856 

Church  of  England. 

and  Colonial  Society). 

Salisbury 

1840 

1852 

Ditto. 

Norwich 

1840 

1854 

Ditto. 

Whitelands 

1841 

1851 

Ditto. 

Brighton 

1842 

1855 

Ditto. 

Warrington 

1844 

1854 

Ditto. 

York  and  Ripon 

1846 

1846 

Ditto. 

Truro     - 

1849 

1859 

Ditto. 

Derby     -             -             - 

1851 

1851 

Ditto. 

Bishop's  Stortford 

1852 

1854 

Ditto. 

Bristol,   Gloucester,   and 

1853 

1854 

Ditto. 

Oxford. 

Durham 

1858 

1858 

Ditto. 

Liverpool 

- 

- 

Roman  Catholic. 

Saint  Leonards-on-Sea  - 

- 

- 

Roman  Catholic. 

(C.) — Colleges  for  both  Males  and  Females. 


Borough  Road  (British 
and  Foreign  School 
Society). 

Cheltenham 

Westminster 

Homerton* 


Non-denominational. 


Church  of  England. 
Wesley  an. 
Congregational. 


*  These  Colleges  are  uot  under  Government  inspection. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  training  colleges  are 
Queen's  scholars,  for  whose  board,  lodging,  and  training  the  Govern- 
ment makes  grants  to  the  committees  of  the  colleges. 

The  following  tables  show  the  situations  of  the  colleges,  the  average 
number  of  students  in  each,  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  Queen's 
scholars  in  1858,  and  in  certain  cases  the  number  of  tutors  and  trainin£C 
masters. 

(A.) — Training  Colleges  for  M^vxes  (under  Government  Inspection). 


Where  situated. 

Average  Number  of 
Students. 

Number 
of  Tutors 

Name  of  College, 

and 
Training 

Scholars. 

Other. 

Total. 

Masters. 

Battersea,  N.S. 

Battersea 

106 

3 

109 

9 

Bangor 

Bangor 

18 

2 

20 

4 

Carmarthen,  N.S. 

Carmarthen 

14 

22 

36 

6 

Carnarvon 

Carnarvon 

20 

16 

36 

7 

Saint  Mark's,  N.S.      - 

Chelsea  (Fulham  Koad) 

93 

12 

105 

14 

Chester,  D.     - 

Chester 

40 

13 

53 

10 

Chichester,  D. 

Chichester 

10 

7 

17 

4 

Culham,  D.     - 

Culham,  near  Oxford    - 

31 

25 

56 

5 

Durham,  D.- 

Durham 

46 

1 

47 

5 

Exeter,  D.      - 

Exeter 

34 

10 

44 

7 

Saint  Mary's  - 

Hammersmith 

25 

21 

46 

— 

Metropolitan  - 

Highbury  Park 

72 

— 

72 

9 

Saltley,  D.      - 

Saltley,  near  Birmingham 

39 

20 

59 

6 

Winchester,  D. 

Winchester 

32 

5 

37 

6 

Peterborough,  D. 

Peterborough  - 

14 

1 

15 

3 

(B.) — Training  Colleges  for  Females  (under  Government  Inspection.) 


Average  Number  of 

■Where  situated. 

Studeuts. 

Name  of  College, 

Queen's 
Scholars. 

Other. 

Total. 

Bishop's  Stortford,  D. 

Hockerill,  near  Bishop's 
Stortford. 

47 

10 

57 

Brighton,  D.- 

Brighton 

28 

17 

45 

Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 

Fishponds,  near  Bristol 

41 

28 

69 

Oxford,  D. 

Derby,  D,       - 

Derby 

31 

9 

40 

Home    and     Colonial 

Gray's  Inn  Lane 

130 

42 

172 

Society. 

Liverpool 

Mount  Pleasant,  Liver- 
pool. 

39 

12 

51 

Saint  Leonard's-on-Sea 

St.    Leonard's,        near 
Hastings. 

22 

9 

31 

Salisbury,  D. 

Salisbury 

51 

9 

60 

Truro,  D, 

Truro 

6 

15 

21 

Warrington,  D. 

Warrington 

65 

25 

90 

Whitelands     - 

Whitelands          House, 
Chelsea. 

105 

1 

106 

Durham,  D.- 

Durham 

22 

15 

37 

Norwich,  D.  - 

Norwich 

35 

4 

39 

N.B.— N.S.  signifies  that  the  college  belongs  to  the  National  Society ;  D.  that  it  is  a 

Diocesan  College. 
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(C.) — Trailing  Colleges  for  both  Males  and  Females  (under  Government 

Inspection.) 


WTiere  situated. 

Averase  Number  of 

Students. 

Name  of  College. 

Queen's 
Scholars. 

Other. 

Total. 

Xumber 
of  Tutors. 

British    and    Foreign 

School  Society. 
Cheltenham    - 
Westminster  - 

York  and  Ripon 

Borough  Road,  London 

Cheltenham 

Horseferry  Road,  West- 
minster. 
York    - 

118 

155 

86 

100 

12 

16 
9 

130 

155 

102 

109 

11 

From  tlie  three  preceding  tables  it  appears  that  the  average  number 
of  students  in  the  training  colleges,  under  Government  inspection,  in 
1858,  was  2,065,  of  whom  1,676  were  Queen's  scholars. 

The  three  next  tables  show  the  amount  of  money,  (exclusive  of 
building  grants,)  received  by  certain  colleges  from  Government  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1 858  ;  also  the  cost  of  building,  enlarging,  and  improv- 
ing each  college,  as  well  as  the  income  of  each  in  1858. 

(A.) — Tkaixixg  Colleges  for  Males  (imder  Government  Inspection). 


Xame  of  College. 


Amount  (ex- 
clusive of 
Building 

Grants)  re-  j 

ceived  from  I 

l^tflTn."?*  ByGovern- 

*°  f  f«-«       I      ment. 
of  18o8. 


Cost  of  building,  enlarging, 

and  improving  the  College,  and 

how  defrayed. 


Other 

Sources. 


Total. 


Income  in  1858. 


Govern- 
ment 
Grants. 


Other 
Sources. 


£     s.    d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

Battersea,  X.S.    - 

23,528  17    0 

3,790    0 

0 

4,194  13 

0 

7,984  13    0 

4,231  10    0  1 1,443  18    4 

Carmarthen,  N.S. 

5,0S(5    1    0 

3,000    0 

0 

7,053    0 

0 

10,053    0    0 

652    5    0  1 1,163  IS    8 

Carnarvon    - 

2,109  10    0 

2,150    0 

0 

3,257  19 

0 

5,407  19     0 

689  13    4    1,196    7    6 

St.  Mark's,  X.S.   - 

17,587  10    0 

8,192  15 

0 

26,362    1 

0 

34,554  16    0 

3,509    0    0 

•-',340    8    0 

Chester,  D.   - 

7,797    1    0 

3,762    6 

0 

7,276    1 

0 

11,038     7     0 

1,458    0    0 

614  16    6 

Chichester,  D.      • 

2,110    5    0 

1,171    0 

0 

3,760    1 

0 

4,931    1     0 

311    0    0 

430  15    7 

Culham,  D.  - 

5,911  13    0 

6.000    0 

0 

13,23.3    4 

0    19,2;33    4    0 

1,091    0    0 

1,147    8    1 

Durham,  D.  - 

6,276    2    0 

2,9o0  15 

0 

4,022  10 

0      6,953    5    0  1 1,663    0    0 

1,446  IS    7 

Exeter,  D.     - 

5,180  13    0 

2,000    0 

0 

7,657    0 

0      9,657    0    0    1,058  15    0 

868  15     2 

St.  Mary's     - 

2,014    6    0 

3.900    0 

0 

9,630    0 

0    13,530    0    0 

887  10    0 

1,348  13     0 

Metropolitan 

10,812    1    0 

4,860  15 

0 

14,919    6 

0    19,780    1    0 

2,225  10    0 

2,822  14    0 

Salt  ley,  D.    - 

5,600  10    0 

6.227    8 

(1 

9,936  18 

0    16,164    6    0 

1,392    0    0 

4,594  IS    2 

Winchester,  D.     - 

3.852    4    0 

New  buildings  not  y 

1 

et  commenced. 

1 

1,059  10    0 

619  10    4 

(B.) — Traising  Colleges  for  Fesljiles  (under  Government  Inspection). 


Bishop's  Stortford, 

D. 
Brighton,!).        -  ! 
Bristol,  Gloucester, 

and  Oxford,  D. 
Derby,  D.      -       -  | 
Home  and  Colonial 

Society.  I 

Liverpool 
St.    Leouard's-on 

Sea. 
Salisbury,  D. 
Truro,  D. 
Warrington,  D.    • 
AVhitelands  - 
Durham,  D.  - 

Norwich,  D. 


3,991 

0 

0 

1,485 

0 

0 

2,090 

0 

0 

3,079 

0 

0 

12,784 

0 

0 

2,029 

0 

0 

1,310 

0 

0 

4,970 

0 

0 

88 

0 

() 

6,827 

0 

0 

16.412 

0 

0 

Not  in  full  1 

wo 

•k. 

1,983 

0 

0 

3,224    0    0 


2,000    0    0 
4,275    0    0 


2,000    0    0 
6,000    0    0 


2,500  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

3,890  0  0 

4,770  0  0 

2,645  0  0 

1,250  0  0 


8,393    7    0 


6,368    3    0 
9,618  19    0 


4,680    0    0 
1,600    0    0 


6,372  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

2,240  0  0 

5,661  0  0 

3,859  0  0 

2,352  0  0 


11,617    7    0 


8,368    3    0 
13,893  19    0 


6,680    0    0 
7,C0O    0    0 


3,000  0  0 

6,130  0  0 

10,4.31  0  0 

6,504  0  0 

3,603  0  0 


1,086  11 

0 

834    8 
932  15 

0 
0 

829    1 
3,437    1 

0 
0 

1,027  17 
581  13 

0 
0 

1,206    0 

102    0 

1.8.55    3 

2,985    5 

784    6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

784    6 

0 

929    8    0 


714    0    0 
967    2    0 


525    1    0 

3,544  11    0 


1,012  18    0 
1,239  14    0 


4S6  18 
329  19 
492  3 
1,483  19 
424  14 


424  14    0 


N.B.— N.  S.  signifies  that  the  college  belongs  to  the  National  Society  ;  D.  that  it  is  a  Diocesan 

College, 

S  S 
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(C.) — Training  Colleges  for  both  Males  and  Females  (under  Government 

Inspection). 


Name  of  College. 

Amount  (ex- 
clusive of 
Building 
Grants)  re- 
ceived from 
Government 
to  the  End 
of  1858. 

Cost  of  building,  enlarging, 

and  improving  the  College,  and 

how  defrayed. 

Income  in  1858. 

By  Govern- 
ment. 

Other 
Sources. 

Total. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grants. 

Other 
Sources. 

British  and 
Foreign  School 
Society. 

Chelteniiam  - 

Westminster 

York  and  Ripon  - 

£     s.    d. 
15,782    6  11 

28,315  19    8 
13,255  19    4i 
12,998    9    4i 

£      s.    d. 
5,103    7    6 

4,900    0    0 
5,0W    0    0 
4,550    0    0 

£    s.    d. 
16,536  15    3 

12,497    0    0 
33,101    0    0 
7,258    0    0 

£      s.    d. 
21,640    2    9 

17,397    0    0 
.•38,150    0    0 
11,808    0    0 

£     s.    d. 
4,249  10    0 

3,575    0    0 
2,988  11    0 
3,030    5    0 

£     s.   d. 
5,919  19    0 

2,266  10    0 
2,373  18    0 
1.041    7    0 

The  three  preceding  tables  prove  that  in  the  year  1858  the  aggregate 
income  of  these  colleges  (30  in  number  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  or  34  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by 
the  Education  Commission,  which  considers  each  establishment  edu- 
cating both  male  and  female  students  as  two  colleges,)  was  94,734/.  ; 
and  that  of  this  sum  the  Government  supplied  50,518/.,  or  53*3  per 
cent.  The  tables  just  given,  however,  show  a  less  proportion  con- 
tributed by  Government  than  is  now  the  case,  for  in  1859  the  aggregate 
income  of  34  colleges,  according  to  the  classification  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  (or  36  according  to  that  of  the  Education  Commission)  Avas 
99,401/.,  of  which  Government  supplied  63,733/.,  or  64*1  per  cent.* 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie  showsj  that  in  the  year  1859  the  total 
income  of  the  15  Church  of  England  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters 
which  he  inspected  was  42,165/.,  and  that  of  this  sum  the  Government 
paid  for  Queen's  scholars,  28,035/.  5s.  10c/.  ;  for  students  who  passed 
the  examination  at  Christmas  1858,  11,546/.  155.  ;  for  lecturers  and 
certificated  masters,  1,460/.  Is.  86?.  ;  and  to  the  National  Society  for  its 
ti'aining  colleges,  1,000/.  The  total,  therefore,  of  the  Government 
grants  was,  in  round  numbers,  32,000/.,  which,  compared  with  the 
total  income,  42,000/.,  gives  a  per-centage  of  76*0  as  contributed  by 
the  Government  for  the  support  of  Church  of  England  colleges  for 
schoolmasters. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook's  Report^  for  the  same  year  shows  that  of 
13  Church  of  England  colleges  for  schoolmistresses,  the  total  income 
was  28,334/.  ;  of  which  Government  paid  20,091/.,  or  70*9  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  Government  aid  in  1859  to  Church  of  England  training 
colleges  for  males  and  females  was  73*9  per  cent. 

For  the  same  year  the  total  income  of  six  inspected  colleges,  un- 
connected with  the  Church  of  England  (or  eight  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  Education  Commission),  was  28,992/.,  of  which 
Government  supplied  11,600/.,  or  40*0  per  cent. 


*  The  financial  year,  however,  does  not  terminate  in  all  the  training  colleges  at 
the  same  period.  In  an  official  return  of  the  income  of  33  colleges  for  the  year  1 859, 
the  total  is  stated  as  90,795/.  16s.  \\d.,  of  which  60,973/.  lis.  6c/.,  or  67-15  per  cent. 
was  received  from  Government,  hut  further  returns  received  by  the  Commissioners 
have  increased  the  total  income  for  the  year  to  the  amount  above  stated. 

■j-  Keport  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60,  pp.  288  and  290, 
+  Ecport  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60,  pp.  355  to  384. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  out  of  503,  in  their 
first  year  of  residence,  in  14  Church  of  England  training  colleges  for 
schoolmasters,  who  wei'e  classed  at  the  examination  in  the  year  1859. 


First  Yeae. — Number  of  Candidates,  503. 


Classed  as 

S 

4 

s  ° 

1 

ft 

o 

1 

i 

_o 

_u 

is 

3 

ti-2 

o 

s 

a 
1 

g 

ri 

1 
1 

to 

60 

1 

!/2 

g 
1 

Excellent 

2 

2 

6 

9 

4 

2 

43 

5 

91 

28 

5 

2 

- 

- 

Good 

34,4 

58 

165 

156 

64 

82 

140 

SO 

169 

108 

167 

161 

451 

184 

Fair 

133 

248 

254 

263 

214 

355 

181 

173 

141 

123 

235 

258 

47 

275 

Moderate 

23 

144 

72 

57 

155 

43 

107 

166 

63 

101 

67 

92 

12 

44 

Imperfect 

3 

22 

4 

10 

56 

21 

34 

66 

23 

42 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Failure     - 

- 

- 

1 

4 

7 

2 

8 

7 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Not  attempted 

- 

1 

1 

3 

2  ]    - 

- 

3 

3 

75 

18 

- 

- 

- 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  out  of  236,  in  their 
second  year  of  residence,  in  the  same  14  Church  of  England  training 
colleges,  who  were  classed  at  the  examination  in  the  year  1859. 


Second  Year Number  of  Candidates,  236. 


Classed  as 

i 

c 

J.  o 

it 

ri 

-s  2 

o 

2 

o 
1 

s 

05 

.2 

s 

II 

^5 

11 

1^ 

g 

'E 

< 

1 
o 

M 

"3 

1 

Excel]  eut 

19 

10 

1 

23 

- 

1 

9 

2 

2 

3 

10 

- 

- 

27 

Good 

115 

43 

80 

99 

28 

58 

113 

29 

23 

51 

61 

233 

40 

118 

Fair 

88 

89 

139 

100 

140 

135 

84 

36 

28 

106 

113 

3 

148 

70 

Moderate 

14 

73 

15 

13 

65 

42 

23 

36 

19 

66 

49 

- 

46 

20 

Imperfect 

- 

19 

- 

2 

3 

- 

7 

8 

1 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Failure     - 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  attempted 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  condense  and  publish  in  this 
Report  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  1859  of  the  training 
colleges  for  schoolmistresses.  The  two  preceding  tables,  arranged  for 
the  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters,  will  probably  be  sufficient  as 
examples.  The  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  training  colleges 
for  schoolmistresses  will  be  found  at  pp.  382-384,  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1859-60. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Attendance  op  Children. 

The  preceding  chapters  of  this  Report  have  illustrated  statisti- 
cally two  points  : — Firstly,  the  existing  means  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  independent  poor  ;  and,  secondly,  the  extent  to  which 
such  parents  take  advantage  of  those  means.  The  ol)ject  of  the  present 
chapter  is  to  illustrate  statistically  the  duration  and  the  degree  of 
regularity  of  the  children's  attendance. 

The  tirst  question  which  obviously  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  children  is,  What  is  the  average  number  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  found  daily  in  a  school  out  of  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  names  are  on  the  registers  of  that  school  ?  It  might  be 
anticipated  that  this  number  would  vary  in  particular  districts,  being 
affected  by  what  is  called  the  labour  market.  Such  variations  are  proved 
to  exist  l)y  the  tables  which  have  been  constructed  from  the  returns 
collected  in  the  specimen  districts. 

The  following  table  (A.)  shows  the  centesimal  proportion  of  scholars 
in  average  daily  attendance  to  the  number  on  the  books  in  1,832  public 
Aveek-day  schools  in  the  year  1858. 

(A.) 


District. 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Number 

of  Schools 

that  made 

the 

Return. 

Number 

of 

Scholars  in 

the  foregoing 

Return. 

Number  in 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

Centesimal 
Proportion 
of 
Scholars 
in  Average 
Attendance. 

Agricultural    - 

Mr.  Hedley  - 

240 

18,481 

14,230 

77-0 

Agricultural    - 

Mr.  Fraser    - 

394 

23,589 

16,981 

72-0 

^Metropolitan    - 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

152 

23,235 

17,377 

74-8 

Metropolitan    - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

173 

22,928 

17,795 

77-6 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Coode     - 

181 

18,695 

14,130 

75-6 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Winder 

93 

13,229 

10,903 

82-4 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

121 

11,864 

8,525 

71*9 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Foster    - 

204 

15,592 

12,071 

77-4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin   - 

168 

19,212 

14,325 

74-6 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

Total  - 

106 

13,915 

11,191 

80-4 

1,832 

180,740 

137,528 

76-1 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
public  Aveek-day  schools  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  districts  is  76  *  1  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  books,  Avhich  may  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately correct  for  the  country  at  large.  It  also  appears  from  the  above 
table  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  the  lowest  in  Wales,  and 
that  the  next  lowest  is  that  in  the  agricultural  district  comprising  parts 
of  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Herefordshire.  The  highest  per- 
centage in  the  above  table  is  that  for  Mr.  Winder's  district,  in 
which  the  half-time  system  is  in  operation. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance  in  (B.)  private  week-day  schools,  (C.)  Sunday 
schools,  and  (D.)  evening  schools. 

(B.) 


District. 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Number  of 

Private 

Schools  that 

made 

Returns 

of  Average 

Attendance. 

Number  of 

Scholars 

on  the  Books 

in  the 

foregoing 

Schools. 

Number  in 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

Centesim*! 
Proportion 
of  Average 

Daily 
Attendance 
to  Scholars 

on 
the  Books. 

• 
Agricultural    - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley  - 

439 

11,048 

8,920 

80-7 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser  - 

358 

6,319 

4,908 

77-7 

Metropolitan   - 

]\Ir.  Wilkinson  - 

443 

10,391 

8,532 

82-1 

Metropolitan   - 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 

443 

9,869 

8,573 

86-9 

Manufacturing- 

Mr.  Coode 

517 

13,152 

11,303 

85-9 

Manufacturing- 

Mr.  Winder 

233 

8,243 

6,902 

83-7 

Mining   - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

102 

2,698 

2,351 

87-1 

Mining   » 

Mr.  Foster 

156 

5,175 

4,268 

82-5 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

437 

10,511 

9,603 

91-4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 
Total  - 

353 

8,612 

7,601 

88-3 

3,481 

86,018 

72,961 

84-8 

(C.) 


District. 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

Schools 

that  made 

the 

Return. 

Number 

of 

Scholars 

in  the 

foregoing 

Schools. 

Number  in 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

Centesimal 
Proportion 
of 
Scholars 
in  Average 
Attendance. 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley  - 

404 

29,639 

23,333 

78-7 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser  - 

488 

30,786 

22,551 

73-3 

Metropolitan   - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

155 

23,894 

16,114 

67-4 

Metropolitan   - 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 

142 

27,384 

19,351 

70-7 

Manufacturing- 

Mr.  Winder 

204 

39,520 

26,590 

67-3 

Mantifacturing- 

Mr.  Coode 

368 

46,017 

36,262 

78'8 

Mining   - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

466 

52,882 

42,796 

80-9 

Mining   - 

Mr.  Foster 

259 

19,822 

14,746 

74-4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

193 

26,414 

18,Q92 

70-8 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 
Total  - 

99 

16,250 

11,573 

71-2 

2,778 

312,608 

232,008 

74-2 
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(D.) 


Number 

Number 

Centesimal 

• 

of  Evening 

of 

Number  in 

Proportion 

. 

Assistant 

Schools 

Scholars 

Average 

of 

that  made 

in  the 

Daily 

Scholars 

Commissioners. 

the 

foregoing 

Attendance. 

in  Average 

Return. 

Schools. 

Attendance. 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley  - 

90 

1,902 

1,452 

76-3 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  J.  Praser  - 

98 

2,633 

1,930 

73-3 

Metropolitan    - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

64 

2,548 

2,080 

54-9 

Metropolitan    - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

65 

3,109 

2,006 

64-5 

Manufacturing- 

Mr.  Winder 

107 

4,424 

2,827 

63-9 

Man  ufacturing- 

Mr.  Coode 

87 

.3,312 

2,077 

62-7 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

39 

1,153 

789 

68-4 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Foster 

64 

1,127 

834 

74-1 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

40 

1,451 

729 

60-2 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 
Total  - 

44 

2,140 

1,361 

63-6 

698 

23,799 

16,085 

67-6 

The  foUowiug  table  compares  the  general  results  of  the  four  preceding 
tables. 


Class  of  SchooL 


Public  week-day  schools 
Private  week-day  schools 
Evening  schools 
Sunday  schools   - 


Centesimal  Proportion  of 

Scholars  in  Average  Daily 

Attendance  to  the  Total 

Number  belonging  to  the 

School. 


76*1 
84-8 
67-6 
74-2 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that  the  highest  per-centage 
of  attendance  is  in  private  week-day  schools,  and  the  lowest  in  evening 
schools. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  average  daily  attendance  there  is  a 
subject  equally  important,  viz.,  the  amount  of  school  accommodation 
provided.  It  is  usual  to  estimate  the  requisite  school  accommodation 
at  eight  square  feet  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  The  statistics 
collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  prove  that  the  accommoda- 
tion in  existing  schools  is  far  greater  than  is  required.  This  statement, 
however,  is  distinct  from  the  question  as  to  whether  schools  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  districts  in  the  proportions  required  by  the 
population.  The  following  table,  therefore,  does  not  prove  that  there 
may  not  be  portions  of  the  districts  destitute  of  schools,  in  other  words, 
that  schools  ar^  built  wherever  they  are  required,  but  simply  that  in  the 
schools  which  have  been  built  there  is  an  excess  of  accommodation. 
For  example,  it  shows  that  for  every  100  scholars  there  is,  in  the  10 
districts  taken  together,  an  excess  of  46  •  1  per  cent,  of  accommodation 
at  eight  square  feet  per  scholar,  so  that  for  each  100  scholars  in 
attendance  there  is  accommodation  for  146*7. 
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' 

Number 

Per-centage 

of  Scholars 

of  School 

Average 

for  whom 

Accommo- 

Number of 

Accommo- 

dation 

Scholars     i 

dation  is 

at  Eiglit 

Assistant 

in  Daily 

provided  in 

Square  feet 

Commissioners. 

of  School 

Attendance 

the 

per 

in 

foregoing 

Scholar,  as 

foregoing 

Schools  at 

compared 

Schools. 

Eight  Square 

Feet 
per  Scholar. 

with  Average 

Daily 
Attendance. 

Agricultural     - 

Eev.  T.  Hedley- 

171 

10,231 

16,040 

157-7 

Agricultural     - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser  - 

374 

17,296 

27,450 

158' 7 

Metropolitan    - 

Mr.  "Wilkinson  - 

112 

13,291 

16,274 

122-4 

Metropolitan    - 

Dr.  Hodgson      - 

110 

11,103 

14,353 

129-3 

Manufacturing 

:Mr.  "Winder 

89 

10,852 

14,982 

138-1 

INIanufacturing 

Mr.  Coode 

112 

9,440 

17,287 

183-1 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

94 

7,193 

10,457 

145-3 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Foster 

188 

11,967 

17,591 

147-0 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

149 

13,505 

19,461 

144-1 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare  - 

Total    - 

1          110 

11,131 

16,274 

146-2 

!       1,509 

116,009 

170,169 

146-7 

The  foregoing  tables  have  reference  to  the  average  daily  attendance, 
but  they  do  not  show  the  proportions  of  scholars  who  attend  school 
during  varying  portions  of  the  year.  It  appears  from  the  followino^ 
table  that  in  the  specimen  districts  42  "9  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in 
public  week-day  schools  attended  school  loO  days  and  upwards  in  th 
year,  and  that  63-7  percent,  attended  190  days  and  upwards.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  most  regular  aad  healthy  scholar  could  not 
attend  school  during  a  greater  number  of  days  than  44  x  5  =  220  days, 
or  44  weeks  of  five  days  in  the  week,  holidays  being  deducted. 


Assistant 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholars  returned  as 
having  attended  School  during  the  Year 

District. 

Less 

than 

50  Days. 

50  Days 

and 
less  than 
100  Days. 

100  and 
less  than 
150  Days. 

150  to  200 

Days 
inclusive. 

Above 

200 

Days. 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley- 

16-0 

20-4 

21-8 

25-7 

16-1 

Agricultural    - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser  - 

18-1 

21-0 

22-9 

23-7 

14-3 

Metropolitan    - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

21-4 

19-9 

20-4 

22-7 

15-6 

Metropolitan    - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

20-9 

19-0 

23-5 

23-1 

13-5 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Winder 

17-2 

16-6 

17-0 

22-0 

27-2 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  Coode 

14-8 

18-9 

22-3 

24-8 

19-2 

Mining    - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

18'S 

18-6 

20-6 

25-6 

16'4 

Mining   - 

Mr.  Foster 

16-6 

19-6 

19-3 

24-8 

19-7 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

16-3 

18-1 

21-6 

24-2 

19-8 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

Total     - 

16-7 

16-4 

17-4 

27-6 

21-9 

17-4 

18-9 

20-9 

24-4 

18-4 
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The  higli  por-cciifa,a:o,  above  200  days,  in  Mr.  Winder's  district  is 
DO  doubt,  attributable  in  this,  as  in  ;i  previous  tabic,  to  the  half-time 
system. 

Assuming  that  the  amount  of  scliool  attendance  of  the  scholars  in 
the  public  Aveck-day  scliools  throughout  England  and  Wales  which  are 
connected  with  the  religious  denominations  is  the  same  as  in  the  public 
week-day  schools  in  the  specimen  districts,  Ave  obtain  the  folloAving 
results  by  applying  the  j^roportions  or  totals  in  the  preceding  table  to 
the  number  1,549,312,  Avhich  represents  the  scholars  in  the  Aveek-day 
schools  of  the  A^arious  religious  bodies  in  1858. 


Number  of  Scholars  in  Public  AVeek-day  Schools  "who  attended  in  the  Year 


Less  than  50 
Days. 

50  Days  and 

less  than  100 

Days. 

100  Days  and 

less  than  150 

Days. 

1 50  Days  to 
200  Days 
inclusive. 

Above  200 
Days. 

269,581 

292,819 

323,806 

378,033 

285,073 

The  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  a  scholar  required  by  the  Privy 
Council  as  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  capitation  grant  to  the 
school  managers  is  176.  It  Avas,  therefore,  deemed  desirable,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  statistics  obtained  in  the  specimen  districts 
with  those  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  scholars  in  public  Aveek-day  schools  Avho 
attended  176  days  per  annum  in  those  districts,  and  to  procure  such 
information  for  five  consecutive  years.  The  folloAving  table  embodies 
the  results  of  the  returns. 


District. 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Number 

of 

Schools 

that 

made 

the 

Returns. 

j    Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholars,  to 
1        the  Average  Number  belonging  to 
the  Scliool,  who    attended  School 
1        176  whole  Days  in— 

1853. 

1854.  !  1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Agricultural     - 
Agricultural     - 

Eev.T.Hedley    - 
I?ev.  J.  Fraser     - 

84 
104 

45  •  1 
31-1 

42-5 
34-7 

44-3 
34-6 

41-1 
34-5 

39-2 
34-7 

Metropolitan    - 

Mr.  Wilkinson    - 

38 

53-8 

51-5 

53-1 

40-8 

33-3 

Metropolitan    - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

55 

35-0 

36-0 

36-1 

39-4 

35-0 

Manufacturing 

]\Ir.  "Winder 

30 

66-1 

60-9 

55-2 

49-2 

52-1 

Manufacturing 

Jlr.  Coode 

6S 

50-4 

50-8 

45-2 

42-4 

45-0 

[Mining    - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

53 

39-8 

33-9 

44-9 

46-5 

47-8 

Mining    - 

]\Ir  Foster 

85 

60-1 

57-9 

53-1 

49-4 

49-5 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

58 

47-3 

48-0 

48-3 

41-9 

38-6 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare  - 

Total      - 

55 

62-4 

64-5 

51-4 

43-0 

45-3 

630 

47-4 

46-7 

45-5 

42-6 

39-4 

Returns  from  schools  not  under  GoA'crnmcnt  inspection  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  table,  a  fact  Avhich  Avill  probably  account  for  the 
difFerence  l>etAvecn  these  proportions  and  those  respecting  the  capitation 
grant  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  In  schools 
Avhich  are  aided  by  annual  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council, 
41  '28  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  attended  176  days  iu  the  year  1859. 
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REPORT   OF    THE    EDUCATION   COMMISSION 


The  following  table  and  the  explanatory  remarks  connected  with  it 
are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1859-60. 

"  If,  in  the  schools  inspected  during  1859  the  per-centagc  of  scholars 
comprised  in  each  year  between  the  third  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  age 
be  taken  to  the  Avhole  number — and  if  again,  the  population  of  the 
country,  within  the  same  limits  of  age  be  similarly  classified — the 
following  table  may  be  constructed  : — 


^ 

ei 

w 

-IH 

lO 

^• 

lO 

«o 

t~ 

t» 

Oi 

r-t 

h 

5? 

b. 

ai 

g 

a 

1 

5 

"2 

C3 

'd 
c 

s 

3 
-d 

-d 
5 
"d 

•d 

"d 

c 

a 

c 

s 

;3 

c« 

d 

S 

S 

c« 

ce 

03 

^ 

« 

c« 

eS 

O 

ei 

OT 

■* 

00 

r-< 

Per-centage  of  population  at 

each  age  to  whole  popula- 

tion between  3  aucl  15  years 

9-32 

9-02 

8-9 

8-7 

8-54 

8-36 

8-18 

8- 

7-88 

7-78 

7-7 

7-62 

Per-centagc   of  scholars    at 

each  age  to  whole  number 

of  scholars  between  3  and 

15,    in    schools    inspected 

during  1859  -       .       -       - 

5-07 

7-1 

9-7 

12-01 

12-48 

12-22 

11-81 

10-16 

7-82 

5-88 

3-33 

2-59 

"  This  table  proves  nothing  as  to  the  question  Avhether  or  not  a  due 
number  of  children  are  at  school  ;  but  it  serves  to  show,  although  only 
in  a  rough  and  imperfect  manner,  that  within  the  limits  of  school- 
age,  certain  ages  yield  more  scholars  than  others  from  the  same  number 
of  children." 

The  results  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  districts,  compared  with  the 
results  for  schools  aided  by  annual  Government  grants,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  as  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  are 
given  below  : — 


Scholars  present  -when  the  Eeturn 
■was  made. 

Returns  from  1,740 
Public  Week-day 
Schools  in  Speci- 
men Districts. 

Returns  from  Com- 
mittee of  Council 
Annual  Grant 
Schools. 

Scholars  per  cent. 

Scholars  per  cent. 

Under  3  years 

of  age 

- 

- 

3-0 

— 

FroE 

Q    3  to 

6 

J) 

- 

- 

19-8 

21-87 

6  „ 

7 

)> 

- 

- 

11-3 

12-04 

"  ,. 

8 

)> 

- 

- 

12-3 

12-48 

8  „ 

9 

» 

- 

- 

12-4 

12-22 

9  ,. 

10 

„ 

- 

- 

11-6 

11*81 

10  „ 

11 

„ 

- 

- 

10-3 

10-16 

11   „ 

12 

» 

- 

- 

7-9 

7-82 

12  „ 

13 

„ 

- 

- 

6-0 

5-88 

13  „ 

14 

„ 

- 

- 

3-1 

3-33 

14  „ 

15 

„ 

- 

- 

13 

2-59 

Above  15 

" 

- 

1- 

— 
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KEPORT   OF   THE   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


Tlic  following  table  compares  the  ages  of  scholars  in  public  week- 
day schools  in  the  Specimen  Districts  with  the  ages  of  scholars  in 
private  week-day  schools  in  1858. 


Ages. 


Under  3  years 

From  3  to 

6 

»       6  „ 

7 

,,      7  „ 

8 

»       8  „ 

9 

„       9  „ 

10 

„     10  „ 

11 

„     11   ,. 

12 

„     12  „ 

13 

„     13  „ 

14 

«     !•*  >. 

15 

Above  15 

Centesimal  Pro- 
portion of  Scholars 
in  Public 
Week-day  Schools. 

Centesimal  Pro- 
portion of  Scholars 

in  Private 
Week-day  Schools. 

3-0 

5-4 

19-8 

34-7 

11-3 

13-4 

12-3 

11-0 

12-4 

9-0 

11-6 

7-4 

10-3 

5-8 

7-9 

4-8 

6-0 

3-9 

3-1 

2-3 

1*3 

1-3 

1-0 

1* 

It  appears  from  the  first  column  in  the  above  table  that  19" 3  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  were  of  the  age  of  12 
or  upwards,  and  that  11*4  per  cent.  Avere  in  their  thirteenth  year  or 
ujjwards. 

The  scholars  in  the  higher  class  of  private  Aveek-day  schools  remain 
at  school  somewhat  longer  than  those  in  public  week-day  schools. 

The  bulk  of  the  children  receive  their  school  education  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  12,  and  speaking  generally,  comparatively  few  children 
go  to  school  for  the  first  time  after  6. 

The  foregoing  facts  render  probable  the  conclusion  that  between  a 
fouith  and  a  fifth  of  the  scholars  remain  at  school  until  they  are  12 
years  old,  and  that  those  who  do  so  remain  liave  had  their  names  on 
the  school-registers  for  six  years  or  upwards. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


The  following  table,  founded  upon  returns  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  societies  connected  with  education  (except  the 
National  Society*)  from  schools  throughout  England  and  Wales,  shows 
the  ages  of  scholars  in  evening  schools.  It  is  less  minute  than  the 
tables  of  ages  of  scholars  in  week-day  and  Sunday  schools,  but  suffi- 
ciently minute  to  shoAv  between  what  ages  the  evening  school  is  most 
popular  with  the  scholars. 


Number  of  Scholars  belonging  to  Evening  Schools  in  each 

Number  of  Scholars 

of  the  under-mentioned'  Periods  of  Age, 

and  the    Per- 

present 

centage  of  the  Sexes  in  each  Period  up  to  the  A  ge  of  25. 

when  the  Return 

-was  made 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Nine  Years 

9 

15 

20 

in  1858. 

and  under. 

and  not  more 

and  not  more 

and  not  more 

than  15. 

than  20. 

than  25. 

1 

in 

» 

!        cc 

0) 

(U 

<i> 

<u 

a> 

to 

13 

v. 

a 

cn 

»> 

13 

ai 

c4 

'a 

S 

Tota 

1          C3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

6,483 

7,082 

13,565 

461 

495 

2,982 

2,969 

2,297 

2,857 

743 

761 

Per-centage     - 

!  7-11 

1 

7-0 

46-0 

41-92 

35-43 

40-34 

11-46 

10-74 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  greatest  per-centage  both  of 
male  and  female  scholars  in  evening  schools  is  that  between  the  ages 
9  and  15,  and  the  next  greatest  between  15  and  20,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  scholars,  aged  nine  years  and  under,  is  less  than  that  between 
the  ages  20  and  25. 

The  next  table  shows,  comparatively,  the  ages  of  the  scholars 
attending  the  preceding  classes  of  schools  during  certain  periods  of 
school- life. 


Per-centage  of  Scholars  aged 

Description 

of 

Schools. 

9  Years  or  less. 

Above  9  and  not 
more  than  15  Years. 

Above  15  Years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

PublicWeek-day 
Private     do. 
Sunday 
Evening 

58-2 
76-3 
41-3 
7*11 

59-6 

71-0 

43-0 

7-0 

58-8 
73-5 
42-1 
7-05 

40-6 
22-8 
42-6 
46'0 

39-7 
27-9 
42-3 
41-92 

40-2 
25-5 
42-5 
43-87 

1*2 

0-9 

16-1 

46-89 

0-7 

1-1 
14-7 
51-08 

1-0 

1-0 

15-4 

49-1 

*  The  National  Society  did  not  insert  a  question  respecting  the  ages  of  scholars  in 
the  forms  -which  they  had  issued  for  their  inquiry  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Education  Commission. 
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There  is  a  tuLle,  nearly  similar  to  the  above,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60.  That  table,  however, 
is  for  Great  Britain  ;  but  taking  the  mean  per-centage  for  all  schools 
under  Government  inspection  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  results 
are  as  follows,  which  are  not  materially  different  from  those  obtained 
in  the  speciment  districts.  Such  difference  as  there  is  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  table  for  the  specimen  districts  includes 
schools  not  under  Government  inspection. 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholars  ■who  have  heen  in  the  same  Public  Week-day 

School 


Less 

than  One 

Year, 


England      and 
Wales  alone. 


41-65 


One  Year 

and  less 

than  Two 

Years. 


22-58 


Two  Years 

and  less 

than  Three 

Years. 


15-23 


Three  Years 

and  less 

than  Four 

Years. 


9-69 


Four  Years 

and  less 

than  Five 

Years. 


5-98 


Over 
Five 
Years. 


4-84 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Instruction  given  in  Schools. 

This  chapter  has  reference  to  the  instruction  given  in, — 

1st.  Public  weelc-day  schools. 
2nd.  Private  week-day  schools. 
3rd.  Evening  schools. 

In  Sunday  schools  the  instruction  is  chiefly  of  a  religious  character, 
though  reading  is  incidentally  taught. 

The  staple  of  the  instruction  in  public  Aveek-day  schools  consists  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  in  all  the  schools  religious 
instruction  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

From  returns  obtained  from  1,824  public  week-day  schools  in  the 
specimen  districts,  it  a23pears  that  the  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars 
learning  religious  subjects,  reading,  Avritiug,  arithmetic,  needle-work, 
and  other  industrial  work,  Avere  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 


Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 


Religious 

Reading     - 

Writing    - 

Arithmetic 

Needlework 

Other  Industrial  Work 


93-3 
95-1 
78-1 
69-3 
75-8 
3-8 
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From  returns  obtained  from  the  same  group  of  schools,  It  further 
appears  that  the  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars  learning  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  English  history,  were  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 


Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 


Geography- 
English  Grammar 
English  History    - 


39-4 
28-0 
19-5 


Further  returns  from  the  same  schools  give  the  following  centesimal 
proportions  : — 


Subjects. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

Mechanics              -            .            _            .            - 
Algebra    ------ 

Euclid        ------ 

Elements  of  Physical  Science        -            -            - 
Music  from  Notes  -            -            -            -            - 

Drawing   ------ 

•6 

•8 

•8 

3-1 

8-6 
10-8 

The  schools  from  which  these  returns  were  obtained  include  both 
those  which  are  inspected  and  uninspected  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  The  tables  A,  B,  and  C,  on  pages  662,  663, 
664,  give  these  returns  in  detail. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  instructed  to  make  statistical 
returns  respecting  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools 
in  the  ten  specimen  districts,  but  they  have  described  it  in  general 
terms  in  their  reports.  The  following  table,  however,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  shows  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  schools  receiving  annual  grants  (and  therefore  having 
certificated  and  apprenticed  teachers),  and  of  schools  not  receiving  such 
grants,  in  which  certain  subjects  were  reported  by  the  Inspectors  to  be 
taught  either  ''excellently,"  ''well"  or  "fairly"  in  1859. 


Subject  of  Instruction. 


j     Annual  Grant 
Schools. 


Schools  inspected, 
but  not  receiving 
Annual  Grants. 


Holy  Scripture 



90-2 

63*2 

Church  Catechism    - 

- 

- 

- 

89-8 

64*9 

Realing     - 

_ 

_ 

- 

88-1 

64-0 

Writing 

. 

- 

- 

88-9 

68-06 

Arithmetic  - 

_ 

- 

- 

81-1 

51-3 

Geography  - 

- 

- 

- 

82-5 

51 '8 

Grammar     - 

- 

- 

- 

72-6 

43-2 

British  History- 

. 

. 

- 

81-07 

62-01 

Music  from  Notes*  - 

. 

- 

- 

90-0 

88-09 

Drawing*     - 

- 

- 

" 

92-5 

70-9 

*  These  per-centages  are  calculated  upon  a  number  of  instances  comparatively 
small. 
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With  reference  to  the  course  of  study  iu  private  week-day  schools, 
returns  Avere  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  3,495 
schools.  From  these  returns  the  following  centesimal  proportions 
have  been  derived  : — 


Subjects. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

Religious  ------ 

Reading    .-.-.. 
"Writing     ------ 

Arithmetic            -           _            -            .           _ 

Needlework           -            -            -            -            - 
Other  Industrial  Work      -            -            -            . 

71-7 
93-5 
43-2 
33-8 
73'8 
3-38 

Further  returns  from   the   same  schools   give   the    subjoined   pro- 
portions : — 


Subjects. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

Geography            -           -            .           -           - 
English  Grammar-            .            -            .            . 
English  History     ,            -            -            -            - 

20-1 

21-2 
17'9 

The  proportions  of  scholars  in  the  same  group  of  schools  who  were 
learning  mechanics,  algebra,  Euclid,  the  elements  of  physical  science, 
music  from  notes,  and  drawing;  Avere  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

Mechanics             „            .           -           _           - 
Algebra    -.---- 
Euclid        ------ 

The  Elements  of  Physical  Science 

Music  from  Notes               -            .            -            - 

Drawing    ------ 

1-29 

1*35 

1-15 

1'84 

3'1 

2'98 

The  following  Tables  D.,  E.,  and  F.,  give  the  above  results  in  detail. 
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The  preceding  tables  show  that  a  greater  centesimal  proportion  of 
scholars  in  private  week-day  schools  than  of  scholars  in  public  week- 
day schools  learn, — 

Mechanics, 

Algebra, 

Euclid, 

but  that  such  excess  exists  in  connexion  with  these  subjects  only. 

Returns  with  reference  to  the  instruction  were  obtained  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  from  681  evening  schools  in  the  Specimen 
Districts,  and  they  give  the  following  results  : — 


Subjects. 


Eeligious  Instruction 

Keading    -  -  -  - 

■Writing    -  -  -  - 

Arithmetic  .  .  . 

Needlework  -  _  . 

Geography  _  _  _ 

English  Grammar 

English  History     - 

Mechanics 

Algebra     -  -  -  - 

Euclid        _  -  -  . 

The  Elements  of  Physical  Science 

Music  from  Notes  - 

Drawing    -  -  -  • 


Centesimal  Proportions 

of  Scholars  learning  the 

Subjects. 

63 

2 

85 

1 

85 

2 

73 

7 

17 

0 

16 

0 

9 

•3 

9 

1 

7 
6 

1 

2 

1 

•9 

1 

•9 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  ab:)ve  results  in  detail. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   TABLES. 

As  the  following  tables  are  not  immediately  illustrative  of  the  General 
Report,  they  are  regarded  as  supplementary,  and  are  here  arranged 
under  separate  heads. 

I. — Number  of  Public  Week-Dat  Schools  ll\ble  to  the  Inspec- 
tion OF  THE  COM^nTfEE  OF  CoUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  1860. 

The  Table  No.  1,  Appendix  I,  usually  printed  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  does  not  state  the  number 
of  schools  liable  to  Government  inspection,  but  simply  the  number 
actually  visited  during  the  year,  whether  "on  account  of  annual  grants" 
made  to  them,  or  "for  simple  inspection  only." 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  public  week-day  schools 
in  the  country  which  are  open  to  Government  inspection,  whether 
annually  inspected  or  not.  A  return  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  furnishes 
the  means  of  stating  this  proportion  of  elementary  schools  ;  also  the 
total  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  of  such  schools,  and  the  total 
number  of  paid  teachers  in  them.  In  this  return  the  word  "  school  " 
is  understood  to  signify  a  distinct  department  under  a  distinct  head 
teacher. 

On  pages  591-593,  Chapter  I.,  of  this  Statistical  Report,  the 
number  of  the  public  week-day  schools,  i.e.,  distinct  departments  of  all 
kinds  in  England  and  Wales  in  1858  is  stated  to  be  24,563,  of  which, 
the  number  connected  with  religious  bodies  was  22,647. 

The  following  table  (A.)  shows  the  proportion  of  such  elementary 
schools,  i.e.  departments,  in  England  and  Wales,  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  the  year  1860. 

A. 


Number  of  Schools. 

Class  of  Schools. 

For  Boys 
only. 

For  Girls 
only. 

For  Infants 
only. 

For  Jlixed 
Sexes. 

Total. 

Receiving  annual 
grants  from  Go- 
vernment    - 

Not  receiving  annual 
grants  from  Go- 
vernment    - 

Reformatory  - 

I    1,831 

I      359 
27 

1,453 

318 
15 

1,149 
260 

2,464 

1,544 
16 

6,897 

2,481 
58 

Total 

2,217 

1,786 

1,409 

4,024 

9,436 

The  preceding  table  includes  reformatory  schools,  but  not  workhouse, 
dockyard,  military,  naval,  or  normal  schools.  With  these  exceptions, 
it  includes  "  all  schools  which  have  received  any  sum  whatever,  great 
"  or  small,  and  whether  continued  annually  or  not,  from  the  Parlia- 
"  mentary  grants  for  education  made  since  1833." 

II. — Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Public  Week-Day  Schools 
which  were  liable  to  the  inspection  of  the  committee  of 
Council  on  Education  in  1860. 

On  pages  591,  592  (Statistical  Report),  the  number  of  scholai's 
in  elementary  public  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  stated 
to  be  1,675,158,  of  which  1,549,312  are  in  the  week-day  schools  con- 
nected with  the  various  religious  denominations. 
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The  following  table  (B.)  shows  the  proportion  of  these  scholars  who 
were  on  the  books  of  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  1860. 

B. 


Class  of  Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  on  the  Books. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Receiving  annual  grants 
from  Government 

Not  receiving  annual 
grants  from  Govern- 
ment           -         .         . 

Reformatory  -        -        - 

1       507,270 

I         97,704 
2,911 

409,985 

86,586 
1,846 

917,255 

184,290 
4,757 

Total 

6  7,885 

498,417 

1,106,302 

III. — Total  Nu:mber  of  Paid  Teachers  in  the  Public  Week-Day 
Schools  in  England  and  AYales  which  were  liable  to  the 
Inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  1860. 

In  the  following  table  (C.)  the  paid  teachers  are  classed  under 
separate  heads.  The  pupil-teachers  are  paid  by  the  Government,  tho 
monitors  generally  by  the  managers  of  the  schools. 

C. 


Number  of  Paid  Teachers. 

Class  of  Schools. 

Masters. 

Mis- 
tresses. 

Assistant 

Pupil- 
teachers. 

Moni- 
tors. 

Masters. 

Mis- 
tresses. 

Total. 

Receiving  annual 
grants  from  Go- 
vernment   - 

Not  receiving  annual 
grants  from  Go- 
vernment   - 

Reformatory  - 

1 3,640 

ll,192 
G8 

3,440 

1,426 
46 

387 

47 
109 

528 

270 
83 

11,544 

515 

898 
2 

20,054 

3,833 
308 

Total 

4,900 

4,912 

543 

881     j    11,544      1,415 

24,195 

*^*  The  11,544  pupil-teachers  included  in  the  above  table  are  em- 
ployed in  6,897  schools,  and  in  tlie  same  schools  515  monitors,  who  are 
principally  paid  by  the  school  managers,  are  also  engaged.  Of  the 
remaining  900  monitors,  898  are  employed  in  2,481  schools  which  do 
not  receive  annual  grants  from  the  Government,  and  two  are  employed 
in  reformatory  schools. 

IV.  The  large  Table  (E.),  p.  673,  contains  statistical  information 
relating  to  the  public  elementary  week-day  schools  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  It  was  furnished  by  that 
Committee  in  answer  to  a  request  made  to  them  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Commissioners'  inquiry. 
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Number  of  Instances  in  which 

Character  of  Schools  under 

Government  Inspection,  as 

gathered  from  Keports  of  H.M. 

Inspectors. 

State. 

deficiency  of  Income  is  supplied, 
(according  to  statement  by  Managers,) 

For  Buildings, 

Books,  Maps, 

and  Apparatus 

(from  1833). 
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91,000   17     6 

112 

20 

71 

124 

20 

3 

54 

404 

76-32 

5-29 

-48 

-72 

17-19 

5    3 

65,035   13     3 

95 

35 

69 

39 

11 

- 

76 

325 

70-41 

9-81 

— 

1-27 

18-51 

5  10 

45,420     3     0| 

95 

9 

33 

38 

3 

3 

50 
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•84 

16-28 
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43 

68 
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8 
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45 
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1-27 

11-26 
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117 

23 
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20 

17 

53 

452 

1 
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12-36 

-55 

-33 

7-77 

9     7 

59,835   14     11 

72 

23 

53 

57 

8 

5 

48 

266 

75- 

15-28 

1-19 

•79 

7  74 
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157,930     6   lU 

51 

31 

108 

131 

16 

2 

35 
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12-1 
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6 

54 
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V.  The  next  Tables,  F.,  G.,  and  II.,  wliich  have  reference  to 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  show  the  amounts  and  centesimal  pro- 
portions of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  expended  upon  the 
building  and  enlarging  of  school-rooms  and  Normal  colleges,  upon 
capitation  grants,  and  grants  for  books  and  apparatus,  during  the 
years  therein  specified. 


Per-centage  of 

Portion  of  the  Grant 

Parliamentary  Grant 

Year. 

Amount  of 

awarded  for 

awarded  for 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Building  and  Enlarging 
School-rooms  and 

Building  and  Enlarging 
Schools  and  Normal 

Normal  Colleges. 

Colleges. 

£ 

£ 

1848 
1849 

I            250,000 
125,000 

106,863 

42-7 

1850 

25,064 

20-0 

1851 

150,000 

33,236 

22-1 

1852 

160,000 

49,468 

30*9 

1853 

260,000 

32,679 

12-6 

1854 

263,000 

60,089 

22-9 

1855 

396,921 

77,443 

19 -.5 

1856 

451,213 

84,057 

18-6 

1857 

541,233 

119,664 

22*1 

1858 

663,435 

151,215 

22-8 

1859 

836,920 

137,207 

16-4 

G-. 


Portion  of  Grant 

Per-centage  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

awarded  as 

Parliamentary  Grant 

Schools  aided 

Year. 

Parliamentary 

Capitation 

awarded  as 

by  Capitation 

Grant. 

Grants. 

Capitation  Grants. 

Grants. 

£ 

£ 

1854 

263,000 

5,957 

2-2 

679 

1855 

396,921 

10,125 

2-5 

1,096 

1856 

451,213 

20,079 

4-4 

1,801 

1857 

541,233 

39,362 

7-2 

2,847 

1858 

ee.vss 

49,522 

7-4 

3,513 

1859 

836,920 

61,183 

7-3 

.3,986 

H. 


Portion  of 

Per-centage  of 

Number  of 
Schools  aided  by 

Amount  of 

Parliamentary 
Grant  awarded  as 

Parliamentary 
Grant  awarded  as 

Year. 

Parliamentary 

Grants  for 

Grants  for 

Grants  for 

Grant. 

Books,  Maps, 
Diagrams,  &c. 

Books,  Maps, 
Diagrams,  &c. 

Books,  Maps, 
Diagrams,  &c. 

£ 

£ 

1850 

12.5,000 

1,878 

1-5 

490 

1851 

150,000 

1,656 

1-1 

520 

1852 

160,000 

2,646 

1-7 

874 

1853 

260,000 

2,895 

1-1 

879 

1854 

263,000 

1,783 

•7 

748 

1855 

396,921 

2,455 

•6 

822 

1856 

451,213 

3,199 

•7 

980 

1857 

541,2.33 

5,462 

1-0 

1,126 

1858 

663,435 

5,403 

•8 

1,150 

18f)9 

836,920 

5,683 

* ' 

1,306 
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VI.  Tables  T.  and  K.  contain  statistics  furnished  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education. 

Table  I.  sliows  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  certificated  in 
ench  y  r.r,  from  1847  to  1859,  both  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  such 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  each  year.  It  appears  from  this  Table  that  from  1847  to 
1859  the  number  of  male  teachers  who  had  received  certificates  was 
7,343,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  only  4,237  of  these  were  in 
charge  of  schools  under  Government  inspection.  It  further  appears 
that  during  the  same  period  5,261  female  teachers  had  received  certi- 
ficates, but  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  only  2,762  of  these  were  in 
charge  of  schools  under  Government  inspection. 

Table  K.  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  who 
were  registered  in  each  year,  from  1854  to  1859,  both  inclusive. 

With  respect  to  the  teachers  in  the  following  Table  I.,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  only  a  proportion,  and  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  few 
or  none,  of  them  ought  to  be  classed  as  Queen's  scholars.  The  pupil- 
teacher  system  was  not  introduced  until  the  year  1846. 

I — Certificated  Teachers. 


Males. 

Tear. 

Females. 

Year. 

Number 
each 

As  Stu- 
dents. 

passed  in 
Tear. 

As  acting 
Teachers. 

Total. 

Number 

in  charge 

of  Schools 

under 

Govern- 
ment In- 
spection. 

Number  passed  in 
each  Tear. 

Total. 

Number 

in  chaise 

of  Schools 

under 

As  Stu- 
dents. 

As  acting 
Teachers. 

Govern- 
ment In- 
spection . 

1847 

31 

102 

133 

120 

1847 

5 

4 

9 

4 

1848 

52 

353 

405 

501 

1848 

19 

72    ■ 

91 

93 

1849 

98 

204 

302 

703 

1849 

73 

100 

173 

227 

1850 

111 

146 

257 

818 

1850 

93 

84 

177 

275 

1851 

172 

150 

322 

996 

1851 

107 

100 

207 

401 

1852 

404 

224 

628 

1,352 

1852 

145 

109 

254 

627 

1853 

249 

291 

540 

1,541 

1853 

275 

172 

417 

756 

1854 

538 

201 

739 

1,859 

1854 

370 

109 

479 

977 

1855 

439 

221 

660 

2,242 

18.55 

342 

164 

506 

1,190 

1856 

438 

220 

658 

2,726 

1856 

351 

155 

506 

1,647 

1857 

490 

160 

650 

3,206 

1857 

544 

157 

701 

1,960 

1858 

810 

288 

1,098 

3,568 

1858 

704 

102 

806 

2,320 

1859 

806 

145 

951 

4,237 

1S59 

757 

148 

905 

2,762 

4,638 

2,705 

7,343 

3,785 

1,476 

5,261 

K — Registered  Teachers. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1854 

68 

35 

103 

1855 

74 

19 

93 

1856 

80 

33 

113 

1857 

75 

20 

95 

1858 

45 

20 

65 

1859 

31 

13 

44 

373 

140 

513 

No  teachers  are  registered  except  such  as  are  in  actual  charge  of  schools  under 
Government  inspection. 
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Expenditure  from  Education  Grants,* 
Classified  according  to  Object  of  Grant. 


For  Year  ended 
31st  December  1859. 


In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing  Elementary 

Schools    ------- 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing  Normal  or 

Training  Colleges  .  -  .  -  - 

In  providing  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams    -  -  - 

In  providing  Scientific  Apparatus     -  -  -  - 

In  augmenting  Salaries  of  Certificated  Schoolmasters   and 

Schoolmistresses  -  .  _  -  - 

In  paying  Salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers  (Minute,  July  1852) 
In  paving  Salaries  of  Probationary  Teachers  {Minute,  July 

1858)        -  -  -  -  -      _       - 

In  paying  Stipends  of  Pupil-teachers,  and  gratuities  for  their 

special  instruction  -  .  -  -  - 

In  Capitation  Grants  -  .  -  -  - 

In  Grants  to  Night  Schools  .  _  .  - 

In  Grants  for  teaching  Drawing       -  -  -  - 

In  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges        -  -  - 

In  Grants  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 

Pensions      ------- 

Inspection   ------- 

Administration  (Office  in  London)  -  -  -  - 

Poundage  on  Post-OfEce  Orders       .  .  -  - 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams  - 

Total    -  -  -  - 


£  s.    d. 

134,199  6     5 

3,008  0     0 

5,683  0  11 

461  15     9 

86,328  1   10 

6,244  13   10 

448  15     0 

252,550  12   11 

61,183  0     1 

1,321  17     6 

750  0     0 

89,587  10     6 

18,027  14     I 

538  6     8 

41,229  18     2 

18,260  16     5 

2,252  5     0 

1,039  14  11 

£723,115  10     0 


The  expenditure  between  1839  and  1859  -will  be  found  at  page  579. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Hon.  Charles  Langdaxe. 

Education  Commission, 
SiE,  September  27,  1858. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Education 
Commissioners  to  conduct  their  inquiry  by  the  help  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, whom  they  propose  to  send  into  various  districts,  selected 
as  specimens  of  the  general  condition  of  the  country  in  respect  of 
education,  in  order  to  make  a  careful  examination  into  their  condition. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Allies  that  if  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
were  Protestants,  they  would  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission 
into  Roman  Catholic  schools,  unless  it  were  intimated  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  through  their  bishops,  that  facilities  might  properly  be 
afforded  to  them  for  that  purpose.  I  think  tbat  when  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  case  are  understood,  the  propriety  of  such  an  intimation  will  be 
immediately  recognized. 

The  only  object  which  the  Commissioners  have  in  view  is  to  obtain 
complete  and  accurate  information  upon  the  subject  matter  of  their 
inquiry,  which  is,  in  the  terms  of  their  Commission,  "  the  state  of 
"  Popular  Education  in  England."  In  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  no  education  at  all  is  pro- 
vided, and  to  compare  the  working  and  results  of  different  systems  of 
education,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  examination  which  they 
have  undertaken  should  be  local,  and  not  denominational ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  necessary  that  many  of  the  schools  visited  should 
be  visited  by  persons  who  differ  from  their  conductors  in  religious 
creed.  I  may  add  that  the  instructions  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
enjoin  upon  them,  in  the  strongest  way,  a  rigid  impartiality  in  collecting 
facts,  and  the  most  entii-e  abstinence  from  any  expression  of  controver- 
sial feeling.  In  conclusion,  the  Commissionei's  expi-ess  a  confident 
hope  that  when  the  circumstances  stated  above  are  duly  weighed,  and 
the  great  public  importance  of  the  subject  is  taken  into  account,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  will  exert  their  influence  to  enable 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  discharge  their  duty  with  completeness 
and  accuracy. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  Stephen,  Sec. 


F.  Stephen,  Esq. 

22,  Portman  Street, 
Sm,  October  11,  1858. 

In  the  lengthened  communications  between  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee,  as  the  representatives  of  their  authorities,  and  the 
Lords  of  the   Privy  Council  as    representing    the   Government,   the 
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grounds  were  repeatedly  stated  why  they  would  not  admit  any  but 
Catholic  inspectors  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  schools. 

In  reply  to  your  lettei's  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education, 
the  Poor  School  Committee  can  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  their 
principles,  then  so  clearly  laid  down  as  the  only  ones  upon  which 
Catholic  schools  could  consent  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  education.  In  the  present  inquiry,  no  Catholic  representation 
has  been  admitted,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  such  exclusion,  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  must  decline  being  a  party  to  the  pro- 
posed objects  of  your  correspondence. 

I  am,  &c. 

Charles  La^gdale. 


F.  Stephen,  Esq. 

Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 

22,  Portman  Street,  London,  W. 
Sir,  January  11,  1859. 

Subsequently  to  my  letter  of  the  21st  August,  regarding  the 
proposal  that  this  Committee  should  procure  answers  to  certain  sta- 
tistical inquiries,  it  transpired  that  the  Royal  Commission  were  about 
to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  further  appeared  that  such 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  intended  to  carry  out  a  most  extensive 
personal  inquiry  into  every  portion  of  education,  religious  as  well  as 
secular,  with  a  view  to  report  such  information  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. It  became  at  once  apparent  that  such  a  return,  embracing  the 
principles  of  Catholic  education,  could  not  fairly  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  a  Commission  consisting  exclusively  of  Protestants,  more  especially 
as,  in  violation  of  every  right  hitherto  recognized  in  the  inspection  of 
Catholic  schools,  this  inquiry  into  their  schools  was  to  be  conducted 
by  Protestant  Assistant  Commissioners.  To  such  an  inspection  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  could  not  be  a  party.  At  the  same 
time  an  appeal  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  add 
to  it  a  Catholic  member  was  declined.  Under  these  circumstances, 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  that  would  certainly  be  done  to 
their  hitherto  recognized  privileges,  and  of  the  mistakes  that  might 
arise  as  to  the  character  of  their  educational  system,  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee  on  the  11th  October  last  declined  to  co-operate  with 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Royal  Commission.  I  have  now  further  to 
state,  that  this  refusal  of  co-operation  extended  to  the  circulation 
of  the  statistical  inquiries,  an  answer  to  W'hich,  had  they  considered 
their  interests  to  be  fairly  represented,  they  would  most  readily  have 
endeavoured  to  procure. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  Langdale. 


F.  Stephen,  Esq. 

Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 

22,  Portman  Street, 
Sir,  .  May  9,  1859. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  the 
correspondence  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  was  again 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Committee,  whilst  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  admitting  none  but  Catholic  inspectors  to  inquire  into 
their  schools,  are  anxious  not  unnecessarily  to  throw  impediments  into 
the  way  of  the  inquiry  carrying  on  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

U  U  2 
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They  will,  therefore,  with  the  concurrence  and  through,  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  collect  such  information  as 
may  be  afforded  by  replies  to  the  circulars,  some  time  back  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  School  Committee. 

In  the  second  place,  should  it  meet  the  views  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  appoint  one  or  more  Catholic  Assistant  Commissioners,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  approval  by  the  Poor  School  Committee  whicli 
are  adopted  on  the  appointment  of  Privy  Council  inspectors  of  schools, 
admission  will  be  given  to  our  schools  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  our  secular  instruction. 

In  the  third  place,  should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
bion  to  call  witnesses  before  them,  the  Committee  will  be  prepared  to 
propose,  say  three  gentlemen,  duly  qualified  to  lay  before  the  Royal 
Commission  replies  to  certain  questions  Avhich  may  best  draw  forth  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Poor 
School  education.  Tliey  would  also  give  answers  to  any  other  ques- 
tions which  the  Royal  Commission  may  deem  it  expedient  to  ask. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  Langdale. 


The  Hon.  C.  Langdale. 

Education  Commission, 
Sm,  May  23,  1859. 

I  HAVE  laid  before  the  Education  Commissioners  your  letter  of  the 
9th  inst.,  and  I  am  directed  by  them  to  thank  you  for  the  offer  made 
by  you  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  to  collect 
statistical  information  lor  the  use  of  the  Com.mission  from  the  schools 
connected  with  that  body.  Circulars  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  distribution  amongst  the  schools. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Education  Commission 
have  concluded  their  inquiry,  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  propose  to 
open  or  extend  it. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  grounds  stated  iu  my  letter  of  the 
27th  September  last,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Education  Com- 
missioners to  take  the  course  suggested  by  the  CatKclic  Poor  School 
Committee  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

The  Conmaissioners  do  not  propose  to  examine  witnesses  at  present 
respecting  the  subject-matter  of  their  inquiry.  They  will,  however, 
feel  much  pleasure  in  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
respecting  the  witnesses  to  be  examined,  as  representing  the  views  of 
that  body  when  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  arises. 

I  have,  8fc. 

F.  Stephen. 
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terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  in- 
spection, 62. 

Brookfield,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  that  trained 
teachers  are  superior  to  untrained,  149. 

his  description  of  schools,  fair,  excellent, 

and  bad,  234-236. 

Browne,  Mr.,  report  of,  on  workhouse  schools, 
306. 

Burton-on-Trent,  illustration  from  National 
School  of,  on  effect  of  schools  on  the 
population,  269, 


c. 


Canada,  no  compulsory  education  in,  196. 
Canterbury,  distribution  of  charity  at,  529. 
Capitation  Grant,  origin  of,  23. 

extension  to  all  schools,  24. 

origin,  and  history  since  1853,  315. 

for  different  classes  of  schools,  335,  336. 


Carlisle,  Bishop  of,  evidence  of,  as  to  effect  of 
Government  aid  on  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions, 69. 

Carlisle,  Dean  of,  evidence  of,  respecting  Sun- 
day schools,  53. 

Carpenter,  Miss,  evidence  of,  on  ragged  schools, 
392. 

Cathedral  Institutions,  intended,  among  other 

things,  to  promote  religious  education, 

19. 
educational  endowments  connected  with, 

not  to  be  placed  under  Privy  Council, 

515. 
Certificate,  examination  for,  124. 
a   doubtful    indication     of    professional 

aptitude,  152. 
but  college   examinations    not    thereby 

discredited,  153. 
recommendation  that  examinations  for, 

be  opened  to  teachers  of  private  schools, 

96. 
how    affected    by    reconamendations    of 

Report,  148. 

recapitulation  of  Report  respecting,  168. 

alterations  in  giving,  recommended,  546. 

Certificated  Teachers,  failures  of,  due  to  defec- 
tive rather  than  excessive  training  in 
the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge, 
132. 

Dr.  Temple  of  this  opinion,  132. 

additional  grant  recommended  for  each 

child  in  schools  under,  545. 

school  applying  for  proposed  State  grant 

must  have  been  under,  for  nine  months, 
329. 

Chance,  Messrs.,  illustrations  from  their  school 
at  Birmingham  on  effect  of  schools  on 
the  population,  270. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  its  judicial  powers  to 
remain  unimpaired,  481. 

Charitable  Endowments.  See  Christ's  Hos- 
pital; Educational  Charities. 

Charitable  Foundations,  effects  of,  different 
from  those  of  living  charity,  519. 

Charities  not  Educational;  amount  of  chari- 
ties, educational,  for  the  poor,  and  for 
other  objects,  515. 

— : —  classification  of  charities,  516. 

recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Inquiry  that  charities  "  for  the  poor 
generally  "  should  be  applied  to  educa- 
tion or  some  other  substantial  benefit 
of  the  poor,  516. 

education   the   most  substantial  benefit, 

517. 

comparative  effects  of  education  and  an- 
nual distributions  of  alms,  517. 

charities  nullified  by  the  rise  of  house- 
rent  in  favoured  districts,  517. 

mischief  done  by  the  charities  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  independent  poor,  517. 

effects  of  these  foundations  different  from 

those  of  living  charity,  519. 

charities  for  poor   not  receiving  parish 

relief,  519. 
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Charities  not  Educational,  sometimes  applied 

in  aid  of  poor  rate,  520. 

the  Coventry  case,  520. 

■ difficulty  of  distribution,  520. 

in  some  cases  become  excessive  through 

diminution  of  population,  521. 

no  sweeping  scheme  for  removal  of,  re- 
commended, 521. 

almshouses  not  to  be  interfered  with,  521. 

nor  charities  for  orphans  or  widows,  522. 

change  made  in  circumstances  of  the  case 

by  improvement  of  the  Poor  Laws,  522. 

case  of  the  Jarvis'  Charity,  522. 

case  of  the  Mayor's  Charity  at  Man- 
chester, 526. 

result  of  periodical  distributions  of  alms 

in  the  case  of  Coventry,  528. 

found  useful  in  elections,  529. 

the  Canterbury  charities,  529. 

distributed  by  clergyman  of  parish,  529. 

the  objects  of  which  have  failed,  530. 

for  discharge  of  insolvent  debtore,  530. 

for  kindred  of  founder,  530. 

which  have  outgrown  their  objects,  531. 

loans,  531. 

apprenticeship  fees,  531. 

example  of  St.  Nicholas  parish,  Bristol, 

533. 

of  Loughborough,  534. 

individual  cases   should   be    considered, 

534. 

authority  of  Charity  Commission  in- 
adequate, 534. 

want  of   constitutional  authority   and  a 

responsible  minister  to  take  charge  of 
measures,  536. 

recommendations  respecting,  547. 

iSeea/.w  Birmingham,  King  Edward's  Free 

Grammar  School  at. 

Charity  Commission,  powers  of,  457. 
to  be  transferred  to  Privy  Council, 

475. 
to  lay  schemes  before  Parliament 

not  effectual,  478. 

authority  of,  inadequate,  534. 

recommendation  that  it  be  converted  into 

a  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  547. 

Charity  Schools,  class  of  persons  who  receive 
the  benefit  of,  495. 

Charterhouse,  St.  Thomas,  description  of  the 
district,  283. 

Chelsea,  Normal  School  at.  See  Military 
Schools. 

Chester,  Mr.,  proposal  of,  to  pay  school  pence 
for  children  not  being  paupers,  383. 

Children,  Commissioners  on  Employment  of, 

extract  from  their  report  of  1843,  208. 
Children,  number  of,  in  schools,  78,  294. 
educated  at   home,  or  left  without 

education    from    sickness    or   neglect, 

84. 
educated  in  district  schools,  subsequent 

careers  of,  267. 
labour  of     See  Juvenile  Labour. 

Christian  Brothers,  schools  of,  109. 


Christ's  Hospital,  496. 

revenues  of,  496. 

number  of  children  in,  496. 

originally  intended  for  the  poor,  496. 

class  taking  advantage  of,  has  risen,  497. 

regulation  as  to  circumstances  of  children 

admitted,  497. 

other  proofs  of  original  object  of,  498. 

causes  which  led  to  alteration  in  class  of 

children  admitted,  498. 
improvements  recently  made  in  system 

of  education,  498. 
system   of  donation  governors,  and  im- 
policy of,  498,  499. 
injurious  to  educational  influence 

of,  500. 
governors  of,  to  be  appointed  on  ground 

of  personal  qualification,  500. 

to  be  inspected  by  Privy  Council,  500. 

no   interference  proposed  with  system  of 

education  in  London  school,  501. 
presentations  to   be  bestowed  by  merit, 

501. 

exhibitions  to  be  given  by  merit,  501. 

fund  for  apprenticeships  to  be  converted 

into  exhibitions,  &c.,  501. 
question  as  to  expediency  of  keeping  up 

boarding  school  at  Hertford,  501. 
composition  to   be   made  with   parishes 

and    companies    having   presentations, 

502. 

probable  effects  of  these  measures,  502. 

grotesque  peculiarities  of  costume  to  be 

discontinued,  503. 
recommendation  respecting,  548. 

Church  Schools,  management  clauses  in  founda- 
tion deeds  of,  57. 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  in- 
spection, 62. 

Circular  of  questions,  11. 

Clergy,  deficiencies  in  school  subscriptions 
made  up  by,  78. 

Collegiate  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Collieries.     See  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Commission,  terms  of  the,  7. 

Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  establish- 
ment of,  in  1839,  20. 

general  account  of  its  proceedings,  21. 

eiforts  of,  at  first  confined  to  assisting 

the  erection  of  elementary  and  normal 
schools,  21. 

originate    the    pupil-teacher  system   in 

1846,  21. 

grants  to  training  colleges,  22. 

grants  in  augmentation  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries, 22. 

building  grants,  23. 

capitation  grants,  23. 

origin  of,  23. 

extension  of,  to  all  schools,  24. 

other  grants,  24. 

general  tabular  view  of  operations  of,  24. 

principle  of  system  of,  established,  25. 

constitution,  26. 

permanent  establishment  of  office,  26. 
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IlErOUT   OF   'J'HE    EDUC'ATIUX    COMMISSION: 


Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  first  steps 
of,  for  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
108. 

classification  of  workhouse  schoolmasters 

according  to  inspection  b_y,  .359. 

correspondence  between,  and  Poor  Law 

Board,  in  1852,  on  scale  of  grants  to 
schoolmasters,  362. 

opinion  of,  respecting  ragged  schools,  394. 

policy  of,  wise,  395. 

endeavours  of,   to  provide   good  school 

books,  349. 

Compulsory  Education  : 

Prussian  sj'stem  usually  considered  as  an 

illustration  of  effects  of,  192. 

inGerinany,asoldastheReformation,  192. 

in  practice  children  attend  without 

compulsion,  192. 

Prussian  system,  general  description  of, 

193. 

'■ —  "  interior  "  and  "  exterior  "   affairs 

of  schools,  193. 

■ management  of  "  interior  "  affairs, 

193. 

of  "  exterior  "  affairs,  1 94. 

law  on  the  subject,  195. 

in  Switzerland,  195. 

in  Massachusetts,  196. 

no  compulsion  in  Canada,  196. 

evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioners  re- 
specting, 196. 

petition  of  pitmen,  197. 

tendency  of  the  general  evidence,  197. 

public  opinion  would  not  second  Govern- 
ment in  instituting,  199. 

reasons  for  not  recommending  a  general 

system  of,  199. 

drawback  to  operation   of  the  Factory 

Acts,  199. 

would  interfere  with  present  system  of 

management,  199. 

• education  tests  for  employment  not  re- 
commended, 200. 

difficulty  of,  200. 

compulsion  neither  required  nor  desirable 

in  England,  300. 

See  also  Factories ;  Mines  and  Col- 
lieries ;  Printworks. 

Compulsory  Education  by  Employers  of  La- 
bour : 

London  Lead  Company's  system,  217. 

the  Company's  miners,  217. 

theCompany's  planofschooling,218. 

compulsory     attendance     at     day 

school ;  also  at  Sunday  school  and 
public  worship,  the  place  to  be  chosen 
by  parents,  218. 

provision  for  outlying  populations, 

219. 

registration  of  conduct  and  progress, 

219. 

Middleton  school,  220. 

general  feeling  towards  the  system, 

220. 

— —  conditions  under  which  such  schemes  are 
possible,  221. 

education  test  in  small  schools,  221. 

moral  influence  of  employers,  221. 


Congregational  Board,  general  objects  of,  16. 

Constitution  of  Schools  : 

• foundation  deeds  modelled  by  Committee 

of  Council  at  commencement  of  present 

system,  56. 

practice  respecting,  before  1846,  56. 

since  1847,  57. 

management  clauses  in  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools,  57. 

management  clause  in  British  schools,  60. 

in  Wesleyan  schools,  60. 

in  Ivomau  Catholic  schools,  60, 

in  Jewish  schools,  61. 

■ in  imdenominational  schools,  62. 

terms  as  to  inspection,  62. 

recommendation    as   to    instruments    of 

foundation,  549. 
Coode,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  religious  differences 

influence  managers   of  schools    rather 

than  parents,  37. 
as  to  irksomeness  of  elementary  teaching, 

154. 
Cook,  Mr.,  evidence   of ;  as  to  usefulness  of 

pupil-teachers,  103. 
relative  to  instruction  in  art  of  teaching 

given  in  female  colleges,  127. 

as  to  character  of  inspection,  239. 

• observations  on  this  evidence,  241. 

as  to  attainments  of  boys  of  12  in  a  good 

school,  237. 
Correspondence,   difficulty   in   Privy    Council 

Office  from  amount  and  variety  of,  324. 
Costume,  grotesque  peculiarities  of,  in  charity 

schools  to  be  discontinued,  503. 
County  Boards  of  Education,  proposed  consti- 
tution of,  330,  340,  545. 

in  corporate  and  large  towns,  331,  545. 

periods  of  election,  331,  546. 

inspector  on  each  board,  331,  546. 

to  appoint  examiners,  331,  546. 

would  increase  local  intei'cst,  not  interfere 

with  schools,  and  relieve  Council  Office 

of  details,  340. 
County    Examination,     of   schools    claiming 

grant,  recommended,  545. 

County  Grant,  form  of  examination  of  a  school 
for,  332. 

County  Plate,  recommendation  that  grants  be 
made  from,  for  support  of  schools,  328, 
545. 

for   education,   not   liable   to   objections 

valid  against  parish  rate,  342. 

County  Eate  Grant,  conditions  for  obtaining 

proposed,  329. 

to  be  dependent  upon  examination,  545. 

scholars    under   seven    not    to   be 

examined,  545. 
Coventry,  charities  in,  520. 
result  of  periodical  distribution  of  alms 

in,  528. 
Coventry  Memorialists,  case  of,  2S8. 
Cowie,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  against  reduction  of 

grant  to  training  colleges,  147. 
Crampton  Mr.,  evidence  of,  on  ragged  schools- 

396. 
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Criminal  Children.  See  Vagi'ants  and  Crimi- 
nals, Education  of. 

Cumberland,  parents  in,  prefer  best  schools 
irrespectively  of  reUgion,  37. 

Cumin,  Mr.,  evidence  of ;  parents  select  day 
schools  for  their  children  without 
reference  to  character  of  religious 
teaching,  35. 

Curriculum  of  Training  Colleges,  considera- 
tion of  opinion  respecting  unsoundness 
of,  130. 


D. 


Day  Schools,  religious  character  of,  33. 

grounds  on  which  they  have  been  sup- 

ported, 33. 

different  feelings  of  managers  and  parents 

as  to  distinctive  religious  teaching  in, 
34. 

evidence  respecting,  34. 

— * —  church  schools  contain  children  of  dis- 
senters, 34. 

■ conscientious    scruples   do  not  arise  in 

management  of,  35. 

parents  too  ignorant  to  object  to  cha- 
racter of  religious  instruction,  35. 

selected  by  parents  without  reference  to 

religious  teaching,  35. 

attended  by  children  of  all  denominations 

indifferently,  35. 

parents    consider     reading     the    Bible 

essential  in,  30. 

children   of  all   denominations  in   Hull, 

Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich  attend  schools 
belonging  to  other  persuasions,  36. 

teaching  not  sectarian  ;   children  attend 

indifferently  in  Bradford  and  Kochdale, 
36. 

religious  differences  influence  managers 

rather  than  parents,  37. 

■ parents  prefer  best  school,  irrespectively 

of  religion,  37. 

• parents  do  not  appreciate  religious  differ- 
ences in  school  teaching,  38. 

difficulties  produced  by  religious  differ- 
ences in  Wales,  38. 

system  of  management,  39. 

■ arrangement  of  school  houses,  39. 

school  hours,  39. 

Deeds,  Foundation.  Sec  Constitution  of 
Schools. 

Devonport  Dockyard,  condition  of  schools 
in,  445. 

Diagrams.     See  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Diocesan  Boards  of  Education,  pariiculars 
respecting,  18. 

Diocesan  Inspectors,  duties,  &c.  of,  19. 

Dissenters,  Church  schools  contain  children 
of,  in  agricultural  districts,  34. 

Districts  of  Assistant  Commissioners  ;  agri- 
cultural, 8. 

manufacturing,  9. 


Districts  of  Assistant  Commissioners  ;  mining, 
10. 

maritime,  10. 

metropolitan,  10. 

District  Schools.  See  Pauper  Children,  Edu- 
cation of. 

Dockyard  Schools.     Sec  Naval  Schools. 

Donation  Governors.     See  Christ's  Hospital. 

Drunkenness,  decrease  of,  from  .^^pread  of 
education,  268. 

Dudley  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  463. 

Duke  of  York's  School.    See  Military  Schools, 

Durham,  parents  in,  prefer  best  school  irre- 
spective of  religion,  37. 

E. 

Earnings  of  children,  importance  of,  to  parents, 

in  rural  districts,  182. 
illustrations  of  magnitude  of,  185. 

Education,  reports  on  state  of,  in  foreign 
countries,  13. 

:  central  institutions  for  promoting,  16. 

first  public  grants  for,  in  1832,  19. 

anxiety  for,  of  parents  for  their  children, 

174. 

children  have  a  moral  right  to  such  as 

parent  can  procure  by  reasonable  sacri- 
fices; what  sacrifices  are  reasonable,  189. 

what  amount  parent  bound  to  provide, 

190. 

plan  for  modifying  and  extending  present 

system  of,  328. 

great  service  which  may  be  rendered  to, 

by  writing  good  books  for  children, 
351. 

See  also  Popular  Education. 

Educational  Charities,  advantage  in  having 
numerous,  enjoyed  by  England,  456. 

might  be  made  more  promotive  of  edu- 
cation, 456. 

probable  aggregate  income  of,  457. 

• their  distribution,  457. 

pov.crs  of  trustees  over  endowed  schools, 

457. 

powers  of  Charity  Commission,  457. 

proportion  of,  belonging  to  popular  edu- 
cation, 458. 

no  endowments  usefully  employed  to  be 

diverted,  460. 

the  public  taxpayer  entitled  to  require 

they  shall  be  turned  to  good  account, 
460. 

not  turned  to  good  accoimt  at  present, 

460 

estates   of,   intemiingled  with    those   of 

other  charities,  476. 

distribution    of  income   of  endowments 

should  be  improved,  489. 

part  of  capital    should  be  employed  in 

improvement  of  school  premises,  4'.iC, 

case  of  free  boarding  or  clothing  schools, 

490. 

good  effects  of  a  different  application  of 

the  endowment,  494. 
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KEPORT  OF   THE  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Educational  Charities,  class   of  persons  who 

receive  the  benefit  of  charity  schools, 

495. 
jirounds  on  which  the  question  of  free 

boarding  schools  is  to  be  decided,  495. 
grotesque  peculiarities  of  costume  should 

be  discontinued,  503. 
injurious  restrictions  should  be  abolished 

or  relaxed,  and  the  benefit  of  endow- 
ments extended,  50.3. 
instances  of  injurious  restrictions, 

503. 
sometimes     lead    to    diversion     of 

charity  from  its  original  purpose,  507. 
lawfulness  of  abolishing  or  relaxing, 

508. 
consolidation   and   annexation   of  small 

endowments,  509. 

by  Privy  Council,  511. 

power  to  change  the  sites  of  schools  and 

to  re-organize  boards  of  trustees,  511. 
exhibitions   belonging  to  schools   to  be 

under   jurisdiction   of  Privy   Council, 

512. 
registration  of  instruments  of  foundation, 

&c.,  513. 
accounts  to  be  audited  by  the  inspectors 

on  tTie  spot,  513. 

power  of  inspecting  title  deeds,  513. 

facilities   for  educational  foundations  to 

be  extended,  514. 

as  regards  the  grantors,  514. 

as  regards  the  grantees,  5 1 5. 

no   further   power   of  gi'anting  land  in 

mortmain  to  be  given,  514. 
the  redemption  of  rentcharges  to  be  pro- 
moted, 515. 
the   educational  endowments   connected 

with  cathedral    institutions    not  to  be 

placed  under  Privy  Council,  515. 

recommendations  respecting,  548. 

See   also   Christ's    Hospital  ;    Endowed 

Schools  ;  Grammar  Schools. 
Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council.     See 

Committee  of  Council  for  Education. 
Education,   Boards   of.     See   County  ^oard  ; 

Borough  Board. 
Education,  Government  System  of  : 

JIERITS  : 

independent  arguments  in  favour  of,  308. 

schools  founded  in  connexion  with,  can- 
not be  superseded  or  brought  under 
another  system,  309. 

success  of,  with  respect  to  schools,  train- 
ing colleges,  &c.,  309. 

secures  good  managers,  309. 

produces  good  feeling,  and  is  not  prose- 
lytizing, 310. 

only  system  by  which  religious  character 

of  popular  education  can  be  secured, 
310. 

religious  character  of  instruction  could 

not  be  secured  by  undenominational 
system,  nor  by  separating  secular  and 
religious  instruction,  311,  312. 

resolution  of  Wesleyan  Committee 

of  Education  on  this  subject,  312. 


ucatioD,  Government  System  of — cont. 

DEFECTS : 
1.  Expense,  and  its  Tendency  to  increase. 

Necessity   of  large   outlay  on  popular 

education,  and  unreasonableness  of  ob- 
jecting to  it,  313. 
present  grant  would  ultimately  amount 

to   2,000,000/.   yearly,    possibly  much 

more,  314. 
difiiculty  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

arising  from   case   of  "poor  schools," 

315. 
attempt  to  meet  this  by  a  departure  from 

previous  principles  of  aid,  315. 
origin  of  the  capitation    grant,    and  its 

history  since  1853,  315. 
attempts  to  increase  it  by  various 

proposals    for    giving   larger    sums   to 

schools,  316. 

2.  Difficulty  of  admitting  poorer  Schools. 

Case  of  the  "poorer  schools,"  316. 
Mr.  Eraser's  opinion  that  their  poverty 

arises  from  non-residence  of  proprietors, 

317. 
small  parishes  have  difficulty  in  meeting 

conditions  of  Privy  Council,  317. 
difficulties  in  treating  poor  schools  without 

modifying  present  system,  319. 
injustice  of  throwing  a  large  sum  on  the 

central  revenue  for  local  benefits,  320. 
share  of  locality  in  management,  320. 

3.  Defective  Teaching.    Failure  in  teach - 

ing  elementary  subjects,  320. 

cannot  be  remedied  by  present  system, 

320. 

4.    Complication  of  Business  in  the  Office. 

Mr.  Lingen's  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of 

extending  present  system  over  the  whole 

country,  321. 
reasons  of  difference  between  Privy 

Council  Office  and  other  public  offices, 

321. 
appropriation  of  grants  to  several  persons 

requires  complicated  machinery,  322. 
need  of  reference  to  head  of  department, 

323. 
causes   which   increase  responsibility  of 

the  Secretary,  323. 
difficulty  of  keeping  departments  separate, 

323. 
need  of  care  in  dealing  with  managers, 

324. 
difficulty   from   amount  and   variety   of 

correspondence,  324. 
advantage  of  relieving  the  office  of  these 

details,  325. 
general  agreement  as  to  difficulties  of  the 

office,  326. 

SUMMARY : 

advantages  of  the  system,  327. 

its  evils,  327. 

object  of  its  first  promoters,  327. 
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Education,  Government  System  oi^cont. 

PLAN    FOR    MODIFYING    AND    EXTENDING  : 

plan  recommended,  544. 

1.   General  Principles.     Two  grants,  first 

from  the  State,  second  from  the  county 
rate,  328. 

conditions  for  obtaining  either,  328. 

2.  Distribution  of  State  Grant.  Condi- 
tions for  obtaining  State  grant,  329. 

school  to  be  under  certificated  teacher, 

329. 

additional  grant  for  pupil-teachers,  329. 

register,  329. 

• pupil-teachers,  329. 

3.   County  Rate  Grant.     To  be  paid  for 

individual  children  upon  examination, 
329. 

subjects  of  examination,  330. 

sums  to  be  paid,  330. 

sums  for  infants,  330. 

4.  County  and  Borough  Board.  Consti- 
tution, 330. 

board  in  corporate  and  large  towns,  331. 

periods  of  election,  331. 

inspector  on  each  Board,  331. 

examiners,  331. 

5.  Payment.     Mode  of  payment  from  the 

central  grant,  331. 

from  the  county  grant,  332. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PROPOSED  PLAN  : 

Simplification.    Grants  to  be  paid  directly 

to  the  managers,  333. 

condition,  333. 

complication  and  rigidity  of  present  rules 

obviated,  334. 

capitation  grant  for  different  classes  of 

schools,  335. 

payment  of  masters  and  pupil-teachers 

to  be  left  to  managers,  335. 

graduated  capitation  grant  for  different 

classes  of  schools,  336. 

simplicity  of  proposed  mode  of  payment, 

336. 

payment  to  be  made  through  the  county 

or  borough  treasurer,  336. 

objects  attained  by  this  part  of  the  plan 

if  taken  alone,  337. 

insufficient    to    give    assistance    to    all 

schools,  337. 

Objects  of  County  Pate  Grant.  1.  As- 
sistance of  poor  schools,  2.  local  in- 
terest, 3.  improved  teaching,  338. 

principle  upon  which  poorer  schools  may 

be  assisted,  338. 

grant  from  rates  would  give  schools  a 

starting  point,  338. 

• — —  impossibility  of  giving  assistance  on  any 
other  than  proposed  plan,  339. 

objections  to  Mr.  Eraser's  plan,  339. 

county  boards  would  increase  local  in- 
terest, not  interfere  with  schools,  and 
relieve  the  Council  Office  of  details  of 
business,  340. 

constitution  of  county  boards,  340. 

examination    would    assist  poor   schools 

and  improve  the  present  teaching,  341. 


Education,  Government  System  of — cont. 

reason  of  employing  schoolmasters,  341. 

variations  of  standard  in  the  examina- 
tion, 342. 

local  rate,  342. 

Independence  of  Peligious  Teaching  and 

School  Management.  Non-interference 
with  school  management  or  religious 
teaching,  343. 

but  exclusive  religious  teaching  depre- 
cated, 343. 

EXPENSE  OF  PROPOSED  PLAN  : 

proposal  that   all   schools   shall   have  a 

prospect  of  earning  one  third  from 
public  sources,  344. 

best  schools  to  earn  more,  345. 

estimate  of  amount  to  be  raised  by  rates, 

345. 

• to  be  contributed  by  the  State,  345. 

Elections,  charities  found  useful  in,  529. 

Elementary  Subjects,  not  taught  so  as  to  excite 
intelligence  of  children,  257. 

imperfectly  taught  under  Privy  Council 

system,  320. 

Employers  in  manufacturing  districts  contri- 
bute largely  to  school  subscriptions,  76. 

Employers,  Education  by.  See  Compulsory 
Education  by  Employers  of  Labour. 

Endowed  Schools,  origin  and  chai-acter  of,  15. 

statistics  of,  81. 

powers  of  trustees  over,  457. 

in  the  metropolis,  460. 

in  Herefordshire,  461. 

in  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich,  461. 

in  the  unions  of  Lincoln,  Gainsborough, 

&c.,  462. 

in  Dudley  union  and  the  potteries,  463. 

in  the  unions  of  Weardale,  Penrith,  and 

Wigton,  464. 

in  Rochdale,  465. 

— —  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  465. 

in  Wales,  465. 

tenor  of  evidence  on,  467. 

Mr.  Cumin's  report  on,  468. 

improvement  of,  advocated  by  Mr.  Fearon 

and  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  469. 

— capable  of  being  rendered  efficient,  469. 

appointment  of  schoolmasters,  469. 

certificates  to  be  required,  470. 

— • might  be  granted  by  Universities, 

470. 

public  notice  to  be  given  of,  and 

appoictment  to  be  confinned  by  superior 
authority,  470. 

to  be  placed  in  duly  qualified  hands,  471. 

power  of  removing  the  schoolmaster,  471. 

Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  136.  fails  in  regard 

to  a  lai'ge  class  of  schools,  472. 

a  superior  authority  should  be  empowered 

to  compel  removal  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  extreme  cases,  473. 

necessity  of  periodical  inspection  of,  474. 

a  body  of  trustees  should  be  created  in 

cases  where  the  schoolmaster  is  a  cor- 
poration sole,  474. 
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Endowed  Schools,  regulations  to  be  framed  as 

to  certificates  of  masters,  489. 
the  superior  authority  for  these  purposes 

should  he  the  Privy  Council,  475. 
the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 

to  be  transferred  to  the  Privy  Council, 

475. 
estates  of   educational    charities    inter- 
mingled with  those  of  other  charities, 

476. 
powers  of  modifying  the  regulations  of 

founders  exercised  by  Courts  of  Equity, 

&c.,  470. 
desirable  the  principle  should  be  clearly 

laid  down,  477. 
schemes  framed  by  Court  of  Chancery 

and  special  Acts  of  Parliament  defective 

as  means  of  improvement,  477. 
special  defects  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

477. 
power  of  Charity  Commissioners  to  lay 

schemes  before  Parliament  not  effectual, 

478. 
divisions  of  jurisdictions,  and  uncertainty 

as  to  their  limits,  479. 

method  of  improvement  proposed,  479. 

central  authority  necessary ;  power  to  be 

vested  in  Privy  Council,  479. 
Privy  Council  to  be  empowered  to  frame 

regulations,   and   lay   them   before  the 

trustees  ;  bill  to  be  afterwards  brought 

before  Parliament,  481. 
judicial  powers  of  Court  of  Chancery  to 

remain  unimpaired,  481. 
• powers  not  to  extend  to  any  foundation 

during  the  lifetime  of  founder,  or  within 

21  years  after,  nor  to  religious  regula- 
tions as  to  trustees,  &c.,  481. 
objects    indicated    for     employment     of 

amending  power,  481. 
■ instruction  to  be  adapted  to  requirements 

(>f  class  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  given, 

482. 

recommendations  respecting,  548,  549. 

Equity,    Courts  of,   powers   exercised  by,   of 

modifying  regulations  of  founders,  476. 
Evening   Schools,    first   suggested   by  Bishop 

Hinds  in  1839,  .'39. 

his  proposal  of  a  grant  for,  39. 

adult  scholars  at  present  in,  40. 

by  rule  of  Committee  of  Council,  must  be 

connected  with  day  schools,  40. 
at   present   supply  deficiencies  of  early 

education,  41. 
illustrations  of  zeal  with  which  scholars 

attend,  41. 
prove  anxiety  of  poor  for  instruction,  and 

inadequacy  of  that  which  they  receive, 

42. 
—  account  of,  at  Coventry  and  Stockport, 

43. 
difficulties  of  establishing,  and  mode  of 

overcoming  them,  44. 

no  difficulty  as  to  religious  belief,  44. 

difhculty  arising  from  different  ages  and 

attainments  of  pupils,  44. 
bad  effects  of  this  in  Loudon,  44. 


Evening  Schools,  dilBculty  of  getting  proper 

teachers  for,  45. 
consequences  of  these  diflficulties  if  not 

overcome,  45. 
suggestions  as  to  procuring  teachers  for, 

46. 

not  as  yet  in  their  proper  position,  47. 

do  not  give  secondary  instruction,  47. 

importance  of,  47. 

teachers   for,   should   be  got   from   day 

schools  by  giving  up  afternoon  schools 

in  winter,  47. 
this  would  involve  no  sacrifice  as  to  the 

usefulness  of  the  day  school,  48. 
teachers  would  like  the  plan  of  giving  up 

afternoon  schools  in  winter  in  order  to 

teach,  48. 
case  of  parishes  where  day  school  under 

a  mistress,  48. 
might   be   a  source   of  income   to   day 

schools,  48. 
observations  on  engagement  of  assistant 

masters  to  supply  place  of  masters  in 

afternoon,  49. 
grouping  of,   under  organizing  masters, 

49. 
unconnected  with  day  schools,  promotion 

of,  50. 
opinion  of  Mr.  IMaurice   as   to  Working 

ilen's  College,  50. 

statistics  of,  81. 

■ provision  of,  inadequate,  86. 

recommendations  respecting,  547. 

Exhibitions  belonging  to  schools  to  be  under 

jurisdiction  of  Privy  Council,  512. 
Expenditure    of    Schools.     See  Einanccs    of 

Schools. 


Factories,  Compulsor}^  Education  in  : 

partial  in  particular  cases,  201. 

general  results  of  half-time  system,  201. 

history  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  201- 

204. 
Act  42  G.  3.  c.  73.,  201. 

Provisions  of  Factory  Acts,  3  &  4  W.  4. 

c.  103.,  7  Vict.  c.  13.,  and  10  Vict.  c.  29., 
202. 

Education  of  children  under  13  compul- 
sory, 202. 

penalty   on   parents   neglecting   to   scud 

children  to  school,  202. 

• school  pence,  203. 

Inspectors,  power  to  refuse  certificates, 

203. 

clause  giving  power  to  establish  schools 

by  means  stated,  struck  out  by  House 
of  Lords,  203. 

clause  substituted  therefor,  204. 

!Mr.  Horner's  Peport,  extract  from,  re- 
lating to  education  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Acts^  204. 

such  clauses  do  not  secure  the  good- 
ness of  the  schools,  205. 
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Factories,  bad  state  of  schools,  205. 

half-time  system  can  only  be  tested  where 

childrea  attend  a  good  school,  205. 

■ description  of  particular  schools,  206. 

■ Mr.  Horner's  criticism  on  Act  of  1833, 

207. 

applies  only  to  Act  as  amended  by 

the  Lords,  207. 

■ Mr.  Horner's  obsei-vations  on  failure  of 

educational  results  of  the  law,  207. 

Eeport  of  Commissioners  on  employment 

of  children  in  184.3,  208. 

state  of  schools  in  1850,  209. 

recommendation  that  inspector  must  cer- 
tify schools  to  be  fair  before  their  cer- 
tificates can  be  taken,  210. 

recommendation  respecting,  549. 

Factory  Acts,  drawback  to  benefit  of  pro- 
visions of,  relative  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, 199. 

should  be  amended,  226. 

■ '  remedy  for  evasion  of,  549. 

Factory  Inspectors,  joint  evidence  of,  relative 
to  legal  provision  for  school  attendance 
of  children  employed  in  printworks, 
212. 

Factory  Schools,  effect  of  legislation  in  forcing 
manufacturers,  in  towns  where  half- 
time  system  applies,  to  provide  schools, 
7G. 

statistics  of,  81. 

See  also  Factories,  Compulsory  Education 

in. 

Fearon,  Mr.,  improvement  of  educational  cha- 
rities advocated  by,  469. 

Fees.     See  Finances  of  Schools. 

Female  Training  Colleges.  See  Training  Col- 
leges. 

Finances  of  Schools  : 

EXPENDITURE  : 

• expenditure  of  schools,  classified,  62. 

salaries  to  teachers,  C3. 

proportion  of  income  expended  on  sala- 
ries, 63. 

absolute  amount  of  salaries,  64. 

emoluments  of  masters,  64. 

of  mistresses,  64. 

of  infant  school  mistresses,  65. 

salaries   to   teachers   of   schools   not   in 

receipt  of  annual  grants,  65. 

certificated  teachers  popular,  65. 

expense  of  schools  in  relation  to  number 

of  scholars,  65. 

amount   of  Government   assistance    per 

scholar,  66. 

comparison  between  these  statistics  and 

those  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  67. 

IXCOME  : 

■ sources  of  income,  67. 

proportion  of  income  contributed  by  the 

various  sources,  67. 
subscriptions  inadequate,  68. 


Finances  of  Schools — coni. 

Government  Grants.  Proportion  of  in- 
come contributed  by  Government,  (»9. 

encourage  subsci-iptions,  69, 

Bishop  of  Carlisle's  evidence  as  to  effect 

of  Government  aid  on  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions, 69. 

difficulty  of  obtaining  annual  subscrip- 
tions, 71. 

effect  of  central  aid  on  annual  contribu- 
tions, 71. 

opinion  of  school  managers  on  the  sub- 
ject, 71. 

School    Fees.      Proportion     of    income 

supplied  by  fees,  71. 

question  as  to  raising  rate  of  school  fees, 

72. 

School  Fees  should  be  raised  as  nearly  to 

the  cost  of  the  education  supplied  as 
means  of  parents  will  permit,  73. 

full  price  of  education  supplied  for  each 

child  is  8f/.  per  week,  73. 

ability  of  parents  to  pay  varies,  73. 

gratuitous  education  not  valued,  73. 

parents  not  indisposed  to  pay  what  they 

can,  73. 

high  fees  not  popular  in  themselves,  74. 

graduated  fees,  advantages  of,  74. 

payments  should  be  hi  advance,  and  for 

longer  periods  than  at  present,  74. 

special    arrangements    for   reduction    of 

fees  in  particular  cases,  74. 

fees  in  private  schools,  75. 

Subscriptions.     Proportion     of    income 

raised  by  subscriptions,  75. 

whence  derived,  75. 

in  manufacturing  districts  employers  of 

labour  contribute  largely,  76. 

in  rural  districts  landowners  contribute 

too  little,  77. 

clergy  make  up  deficiencies,  78. 

in  Dissenting  and  British  Schools  nu- 
merous small  subscriptions,  78. 

See  also  Grants. 

Foreign  Countries,  reports  on  state  of  educa- 
tion in,  13. 

Foster,  Mr.,  evidence  of ;  effects  of  inspection 
on  schools,  232. 

Foundation  Deeds  of  Schools.  See  Constitu- 
tion of  Schools. 

Foundations,  Educational.  See  Educational 
Charities. 

Fraser,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  conscientious  scruples 
do  not  arise  in  management  of  day 
schools,  35. 

as  to  small  amounts  contributed  to  schools 

by  landowners  in  rural  districts,  77. 

opinion  that  poverty  of  "  poorer  schools  " 

arises  from  uon- residence  of  proprietors, 
317. 

relative  to  mental  effects  of  agricultural 

labour,  182. 

Free  Schools,  recommendation  respecting,  548. 

French  Aimy,  state  of  education  in,  423. 
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Gainsborough  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  462. 

Garrison  Schools.     See  Military  Schools. 

Girls'  Schools,  proportion  of,  to  hoys'  and 
mixed  schools,  81. 

Government  Appointments,  distribution  of,  on 
educational  grounds,  223. 

competition  at  Devonport,  223. 

answers  on  this  head  to  circular  of  ques- 
tions, 223. 

conclusions  on  the  suhjeot,  224. 

.  tendency  to  set  value  of  education  in  a 

false  light,  224. 

Governors.     See  Christ's  Hospital. 

Grammar  Schools,  question  as  to  the  object  of, 
458. 

intended  for  the  poor,  hut  not  always  for 

popular  education,  4.59. 

endowments  of,  when  usefully  employed, 

not  to  he  diverted  from  present  pur- 
poses, 460. 

instruction  to  he  given  in,  482. 

limited  operation  of  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  77. 

concerning,  482. 

instances  of  waste  of  power  in,  in  which 

system  of  education  has  not  been  ex- 
tended, 483. 

advantages  of  adapting  education  given 

in,  to  requirements  of  the  present  time, 
486. 

in  some  cases  the  funds  may  be  divided 

between  different  grades  of  education, 
488. 

in  such  cases  a  drafting  system  should  be 

instituted  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
pupils  from  lower  to  upper  departments, 
488. 

a  connexion  will  thus  be  established  be- 
tween the  places  of  education  for 
different  classes,  488. 

inflexible   rules    should    be   avoided   iu 

settling  future  schemes  of  instruction, 
489. 

See  also  Birmingham  ;  Christ's  Hospital. 

Grants,  first  public  grants  for  education  in 
1832,  19. 

proportion  of  children  aided  by,  to  those 

for  whom  grant  was  intended  actually 
at  school,  83. 

schools  assisted  by,  would  accommodate 

more  children  than  they  actually  con- 
tain, 83. 

recommendation   that    all   assistance    to 

schools  shall  consist  in  future  of  grants 
from  the  State  and  from  the  county 
rate,  328,  544. 

conditions  for  obtaining  proposed  grants, 

328,  329,  544. 
proposed  additional  State  grant  for  pupil- 
teachers,  329. 

mode  of  payment  of  proposed  grants,  331. 

to  be  paid  directly  to  managers,  333. 

■ since    1846,  to   teachers    of   workhouse 

schools,  359. 
See   also  Education,  Government    Sys- 
tem of  ;  Finances  of  Schools. 


Gratuitous  Education  not  valued,  73. 
Greenwich     Hospital     Schools.      See    Naval 

Schools. 
Guardians,  Poor  Law.     See  Pauper  Children,       M 
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H. 


Hare,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  that  children  of  all 
denominations  in  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and 
^  Ipswich  attend  schools  of  other  per- 
suasions, 36. 

Hedley,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  as  to  amounts  con- 
tributed to  schools  by  landowners, 
occupiers,  and  clergy,  in  rural  districts, 
77. 

Herefordshire,  endowed  schools  in,  461. 

Hinds,  Bishop,  evening  schools  first  suggested 
by,  in  1839,  39. 

his   proposal   of  a    grant    for    evening 

schools,  39. 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  evidence  of;  parents  do  not  ap- 
preciate religious  differences  in  school 
teaching,  38. 

Horner,  Mr.,  extract  from  report  of,  on 
Factories,  204. 

his  criticism  on  Act  of  1833,  207. 

evidence  of  as  to  employment  of  children 

in  printworks,  211. 

Hull,  children  of  all  denominations  in,  attend 
schools  belonging  to  other  persuasions, 
36. 

endowed  schools  in,  461.         ^ 


Income  of  Schools.     See  Finances  of  Schools. 
Industrial   Schools,   uncertified  and  certified, 

396. 
general  conditions  of  aid  by  Committee 

of  Council  to,  397. 

amount  of  grants,  397. 

uncertified,  statistics  respecting,  398. 

certified.  397. 

building  grants  for,  398. 

provisions   of  Act   of    1857    (Mr. 

Adderley's),  398. 

statistics  respecting,  399. 

proportion  of  children  committed  to, 

under  Acts,  400. 
effect  of  restricting  Act  to  children 

convicted  of  vagrancy,  400. 
Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74.) 

confined  to  Scotland,  400. 

evidence  as  to  its  working,  401. 

comparison  between  effects   of   English 

and  Scotch  Acts,  401. 
mode    of  enforcing   contributions    from 

parents,  402. 
children  for  whom  industrial  schools  are 

intended    should    be    in    district    and 

separate  union  schools,  402. 
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Industrial  Schools,  provisions  of  Acts  penal  as 
regards  parent,  but  not  as  regards  chil- 
dren, 403. 

children  in  same  relation  to  the  State  as 

indoor  pauper  children,  403. 

recommendation  that  district  and  separate 

union   schools  be    declared    industrial 
schools,  403. 

provisions  as  to  reception  and  settlement 

of  children,  404. 

public  services  of  promoters  of,  404. 

Industrial  School  Act  of  1857  should  be 

extended,   and  applied  to  district  and 
separate  schools,  414. 

recommendation  respecting,  551. 

Infant  Schoolmistresses,  emoluments  of,  65. 

more  training  colleges  required  for  mis- 
tresses of  infant  schools,  165. 

recommendation  respecting,  546. 

Infant  Schools  are  public  nurseries  for  the 
poor,  28. 

importance  of,  28. 

private,  useful  in  remote  villages,  28. 

generally  very  inefficient,  29. 

organization,  and  character  of  instruction 

■which  ought  to  be  given  in  them,  30. 

standard  attained  in,  30. 

illustrations  of  value  of  such  training,  31. 

importance  of  to  progress  in  day  schools, 

and  as  part   of  a  national    system  of 
education,  31. 

attendance  of  children  in,  can  be  secured, 

32. 

cheapness  of,  32. 

free  I'rom  difficulties  connected  with  reli- 
gion, 32. 

difficulties  of,  32. 

provision  of,  inadequate,  86. 

Inquiry,  Statistical,  account  of,  11. 

Insolvent  Debtors,  charity  for  discharge  of, 
530. 

Inspected  Schools  : 

STANDARD    OF    EFFICIENCY    IN  : 

meaning  of  "  excellent,"  "  good,"  "  fair," 

applied  to  schools  in  inspectors'  reports, 

234. 
Mr.  Brookfield's  description  of  a  "  fair  " 

school,  234. 

of  an  "  excellent"  school,  235. 

of  a  "  bad  "  school,  236. 

Mr.  Cook's  evidence  as  to  attainments  of 

boys  of  12  in  a  good  school,  237. 
approbation    of   the    standard    adopted, 

238. 
present  system  tends  to  make  the   first 

class  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the 

school,  238. 
inducements  to  inspector  to  report  too 

favorably,  239. 
evidence  as  to  character  of  inspection,  by 

Mr.  Cook,  239. 

by  Mr.  Watkins,  241. 

by  Mr.  Macleod,  242. 

obsenatlons    on    Mr.    Cook's   evidence, 

241. 


Inspected  Schools — cont. 

INSTEUCTION   GIVEN   IN  : 

majority  of  children  do  not  reach  the 

first  class,  242. 

standard   attainable   by   children   of   10 

years  of  age,  243. 

how  far  this  is  attained,  244. 

teachers'  success  should  be  measured  by 

proficiency  of  the  first  class  childi-en, 
244. 

proportion  of  children   who  reach  first 

class,  245. 

complaints  of  inspectors  as  to  bad  in- 
struction, in  elementary  subjects,  espe- 
cially reading,  247-250. 

consequence   of   imperfect    teaching    of 

elementary  subjects,  250-255. 

children  not  taught  to   understand   the 

meaning  of  words,  255. 

illustrations,  and  observations  thereupon, 

256. 

children  are  not  taught  elementary  sub- 
jects, so  as  to  excite  their  intelligence, 
257. 

illustrations  from  reports  of  Assis- 
tant Commissioners,  259. 

scheme  of  education  settled  in  anticipation 

of  a  better  state  of  attendance,  260. 

school  books  in  use  not  well  calculated  to 

interest  children,  261. 

Canon  Moseley's  report  on  teaching  read- 
ing in  Gi'eenwich  Schools,  262. 

capricious    removal    of    children    from 

school  to  school,  262. 

gross  ignorance  of  children  on  entering 

school,  263. 

irksomeness   and  difficulty   of  teaching 

very  young  children,  263. 

teachers  not  to  be  blamed  for  results, 

though  they  ought  to  prevent  them, 
264. 

inspected  schools  not  to  be  considered  as 

failures,  264. 

age  at  which  children  may  be  expected 

to  leave  schools,  265. 

sound  foundation   for  fm'ther   teaching 

might  be  laid  before  ten,  265. 

MOKAL  INFLUENCE  OF  : 

discipline  of  the  schools,  266. 

inspectors'  evidence  as  to,  266. 

subsequent  careers  of  the  children,  267. 

effect  of  schools  in  diminishing  crime, 

&c.,  267. 

illustrations  from  Kidsgrove  school, 

267. 

from     Burton-  on-Trent     National 

school,  269. 

from  Messrs.  Chance's  school,  Bir- 
mingham, 270. 

effect  of  education  in  the  navy,  272. 

in  the  collieries  of  Mr.  Cossham  at 

Bristol,  272. 

ill -educated  soldiers  the  most  trouble- 
some, 272. 

opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  272. 
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Inspected  Scliools — ront. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  KECOMMKNDATIONS  : 

inspected   are    superior    to    uninspected 

schools,  273. 

appointment    of   Inspectors-General   of 

[Schools  recommended,  273. 

junior   classes   neglected    in    inspection, 

273. 

only  one-fourth  of  the  boys  attain  the 

first  class,  273. 

• elementary  subjects  and  younger  children 

neglected  by  teachers,  273. 

the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the 

schools  is  great,  273. 

■ a  good  type  of  teaching  has  been  esta- 
blished, 274. 

• inducements  to  be  ofiei'ed  to  masters  of 

all  schools  to  bring  each  scholar  to  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency,  274. 

Inspection  of  Schools  : 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  as  to,  62. 

number  of  inspectors  and  assistant  in- 
spectors, 227. 

duties  of  inspectors,  227. 

returns  made  by  managers  through  in- 

.spectors,  228. 

duties  of  inspectors  as  defined  by  forms, 

228. 

. as  to  capitation  grant,  228. 

. managers'  and  inspectors'  report,  228. 

advantages  of,  229. 

. evidence  and  opinions  on,  229. 

different  standards  adopted  by  inspectors, 

229. 

practical  defects  of,  230. 

children  not  examined  individually,  230. 

. not  desirable  that  inspectors  should  try 

to  examine  individual  children,  230. 

complaint  that  inspection  produces  me- 
chanical training,  231. 

teachers  manage  schools  -with  a  view  to, 

232. 

.. illustrations ;    Scripture      teaching      in 

Church  of  England  schools  ;  English 
history,  233. 

inspection  should  be  announced  before- 
hand, 233.; 

of    endowed    schools,     recommendation 

respecting,  548. 

in  Church  of  England  schools,  utility  of, 

347. 

its  denominational  character,  347. 

inspection  into  religious  instruc- 
tion, 347. 

views  of  majority  and  minority  of 

the  Commission  in  regard  to  it,  348. 
no  recommendation  made,  348. 

Inspectors-General  of  Schools,  appointment  of 

one  or  more  i-ecommended,  273. 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  imoortance  of  reports 
of,  7. 

duties,  &e.,  of  Diocesan  Inspectors,  19. 

schoolmasters  not  fit  for  the  oiEce  of, 

160. 


Inspectors  of  Schools — cant. 

difi"erent  standards  adopted  by,  229. 

recommendation  that  one  be  a  member 

of  each  proposed  Board  of  Education, 
.546. 

Sec  also  Inspection  of  Schools. 

Instruction.     See  Inspected  Schools. 

Ipswich,  children  of  all  denominations  in, 
attend  schools  belonging  to  other  per- 
suasions, 30. 

endowed  schools  in,  401. 


J. 


Jarvis'  Charity,  case  of,  522. 
Jewish  Schools,  management  clause  of  founda- 
tion deeds  of,  01. 
terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  in- 
spection, 62. 
Jews,  British,  London  Committee  of,  general 

objects  of,  16. 
.Tuvenilc  Labour  (as   affecting  attendance  at 

school),  distribution  of,  180. 
either  continuous  or  intermittent,  collec- 
tive or  individual,  180. 

agricultural,  180. 

variety  of  181. 

■ advantages  of,  182. 

importance   of  children's  earnings 

to  parents  in  rural  districts,  1 82. 

manufacturing,  183. 

nature  of,  in  printworks,  183. 

facilities  ^  for    inspecting    factories 

and  printworks,  184. 

in  small  establishments,  184. 

in  the  Potteries,  184. 

illustrations  of  magnitude  of  chil- 
dren's earnings,  185. 

tendency  to  increase  of,  185. 

in  mines,  185. 

before  Act  of  1843,  185. 

in  towns,  186. 

in  London,  186. 

demand  for  educated  boys,  187. 

children     useful    to     their    parents    as 

domestic  servants,  187. 

general  result  of  evidence  as  to,  188. 

— —  often  necessary,  on  ground  that  indepen- 
dence is  more  important  than  education, 
188. 

child  has  a  moral  right  to  such  education 

as  parents  can  procure  by  reasonable 
saci'ifices ;  what  sacrifices  are  reason- 
able, 189. 

state  of  feeling  in  Herefordshire,  189. 

in  Wales,  1 89. 

what  amount  of  general  education  parent 

is  bound  to  provide,  190. 
opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  190. 
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K. 

Kidsgrove  School,  illustrations  of  effects  of 
schools  on  the  population,  267. 

King  Edward's  Free  Grammar  School.  See 
Birmingham. 

Kneller  Hall,  experiment  of,  .363. 

failure  of,  foretold  by  Mr.  Bymons,  363. 

failure  of,  through  dislike  of  teachers  for 

■workhouse  schools,  364. 

Kruitzlingen,  normal  school  at,  110. 


Landowners  in  rural  districts  contribute  too 
little  to  schools,  77. 

Lincoln  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  462. 

Lingen,  Mr.,  opinion  of,  on  the  difficulty  of 
extending  present  system  of  education 
over  the  whole  country,  321. 

evidence  of,  respecting  complicated  work 

of  Privy  Council  office,  322. 

Loan  Charities,  531. 

London,  illustration  from,  that  teachers  of 
private  schools  are  mostly  untrained, 
9.3. 

endowed  schools  in,  460. 

London  Lead  Company's  System  of  Education. 
See  Compulsory  Education  by  Em- 
ployers of  Labour. 

Loughborough,  charitable  funds  in,  applied  to 
maintenance  of  schools  ;  an  example 
worthy  of  consideration,  534. 

M. 

Macleod,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  on  time  necessary 
for  the  inspection  of  a  school,  242. 

Managers,  grants  to  be  paid  directly  to,  333. 

payment  of  masters  and  pupil  teachers  to 

be  left  to,  335. 

Manchester,  case  of  the  Mayor's  charity  at,  526. 

Manufactures,  Employment  of  Children  in. 
See  Juvenile  Labour. 

Manufacturing  Districts,  employers  of  labour 
in,  contribute  largely  to  school  subscrip- 
tions, 76. 

Manufacturing  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  9. 

Maps.     See  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Maritime  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  10. 

Marks,  scale  of,  for  proficiency  in  subjects 
taught  at  training  colleges,  120,  123. 

Massachusetts,  law  relating  to  education  in, 
196. 

INIaurice,  Mr.,  opinion  of,  as  to  Working  Men's 
College,  50. 

on  value  of  training  colleges,  139. 

Metropolis,  parents  in,  do  not  appreciate  reli- 
gious differences  in  school  teaching, 
38. 

Metropolis,  endowed  schools  in,  460. 


Metropolitan  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  10. 

Middleton  School.  See  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion by  Employers  of  Labour. 

Military  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Garrison  and  Hef/imental  Schools.  Im- 
provement in  condition  of  schoolmasters, 
416. 

Schools  for  Adults.     Attendance,  417. 

necessity  for  education  in  the  army,  417. 

irregular  attendance,  41 S, 

causes  of,  419. 

classes  in,  419. 

remission  of  fees  to  lowest  class,  420. 

Schools  for  Children.     Fees,  421. 

religious  instruction,  421. 

Woolwich,  school  at,  422. 

for  boys  manufacturing  cartridges, 

422. 

royal  carriage  school,  422. 

efficiency  of  army  schools,  422. 

state   of  education    in   British   Foreign 

Legion,  422. 

state  of  education  in  French  army,  423. 

Normal    School,    Chelsea. — Syllabus    of 

studies,  424. 

conduct  of  students,  424. 

number  of  students,  425. 

destination  of  students,  425. 

classes  of  army  schoolmasters,  425. 

assistant  schoolmasters,  425. 

Itoi/al    Military    Asylum,    or    Duke    of 

York's  School.     Establishment  of,  426. 

subsequent  career  of  the  boys,  426. 

importance  of  military  education,  427. 

annual  report  on,  should  be  issued,  428. 

recommendations  respecting,  551. 

Mines  and  Collieries,  Acts  respecting  employ- 
ment of  children  in,  should  be  amended, 
226. 

remedy  for  evasion  of,  550. 

compulsory  education  in  ;  information  as 

to  mining  districts,  213. 

number  of  persons  employed]  in  mines, 

213. 

contrast  between   the   colliers  and  iron 

miners  and   the   lead,  copper,  and  tin 
miners,  213. 

. Cornish  miners,  213. 

Durham  lead  miners,  214. 

colliers,  character  of,  214. 

temptations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, 214. 

their  houses  bad,  214. 

intemperance  and  extravagance  of, 

215. 

evils  which  result,  215. 

Mines  and  Colleries,  compulsory  education  in: 

legal  provisions  as  to  miners,  5  &  6  Vict. 

c.  99.  and  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.,  215. 

no  power  to  inspectors  to  disallow  certi- 
ficates of  incompetent  masters,  216. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  as  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  colliers  who  have  been  at  schoo 
216. 

recommendation  respecting,  550. 
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Mining  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, 10. 

Minutes  of  1846  of  Committee  of  Council  lay- 
ing foundation  of  pupil-teacher  system, 
99. 

Mixed  Schools,  proportion  of,  to  boys'  and  girls' 
schools,  81. 

Model  Schools  at  training  colleges,  1 1 4. 

Monitorial  System,  origin  of,  97. 

inadequate,  98. 

illustration  from  Greenwich  school, 

98. 

Moral  Influence  of  the  inspected  schools.  See 
Inspected  Schools,  Moral  Influence  of. 

Mortmain,  no  further  power  to  he  proposed  of 
granting  land  in,  for  educational 
charities,  514. 

Moseley,  Mr.,  his  views  as  to  course  of  training 
in  training  colleges,  116. 

practical    difficulties     in    carrying 

them  out,  116. 

Music,  teaching  of,  in  training  colleges,  137. 

• letter  from  Dr.  Wesley  respecting,  1.37. 


N. 


National  School  Society,  foundation  and  objects 
of,  16. 

Naval  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Seamen's     Schoolmasters.      Allowed     to 

ships,  428. 

their  schools  defective,  428. 

causes  of  inefficiency  of  schools,  428. 

irregularity  of  attendance,  429. 

inefficiency  of  masters,  429. 

inadequate  pay,  429. 

incapacity  for  teaching,  430. 

opinion  of  Captain  Shadwell,  K.N.,  re- 
specting, 431. 

memorial  of  Navy  chaplains,  431. 

• improvement  in  navy  education  necessarv, 

432. 

effect  of  education  on  sailors,  433. 

improvement  of  Navy^  schoolmasters,  433. 

Schools  on  board  Ships  in  Harbour.  Ad- 
mission of  boys  into  the  navy,  434. 

training  ships  for  boys,  434. 

school  on  board  the  "  Victory,"  434. 

educational  test  for  admission  to  training 

ships,  435. 

passion  for  the  navy  among  boys,  435. 

Iio7/al  Marine     Schools.     Conducted   on 

principles  of  army  schools,  436. 

faihire  of  method  pursued  for  improve- 
ment of,  436. 

recommendation,  that  they  be  placed  on 

same  footing  as  army  schools,  437. 

Dockyard  Schools,  object  of,  437. 

examinations  for  admittance  to  dockyards, 

437. 

interest  taken  in  dockyard  appointments, 

4GS. 

superiority  of  competition  boys,  438. 


Naval  Schools — cont. 

opinion  of  master  shipwright  and  school- 
master, 439. 

attendance,  439. 

exhibition  students,  440. 

numbers  attending,  440. 

hours  of  attendance,  440. 

subjects  of  instruction,  441. 

geometrical  drawing  recommended,  441. 

efficiency  of  masters,  441, 

salaries  of  masters,  442. 

value  of  these  schools,  442. 

want  of  life  in,  444. 

teachers  to  be  removed,  444. 

schoolmasters  should  have  nothing  to  do 

with  examinations,  444. 

Government  should  subscribe  to  schools 

in  dockyard  towns,  445. 

condition  of  schools  at  Devonport,  445. 

schools  at  Portsmouth,  445. 

their  languishing  condition  should  be  a 

subject  of  attention  to  the  Admiraltj', 
455. 

Greenwich  Hospital  Schools.   Illustration 

from,  of  inadequacy  of  monitorial  sys- 
tem, 98. 

Canon  Moseley's  report  on  teaching  read- 
ing in,  262. 

origin  of,  446. 

number  of  boys  educated  in,  446. 

committee  of  inquiry  appointed,  447. 

remarks  of  committee  on  the  education 

of  the  boys,  447. 

education  in  the  lower  school,  447. 

opinion  of  Royal  Commissioners,  448. 

improvements  introduced  by  Admiralty, 

449. 

washed  blankets  and  sheets  recommended, 

450. 

pupil -teachers  in,  450. 

should  complete  their  term,  452. 

should  pass  into  the  normal  school, 

452. 

Recommendations  respecting.     A  normal 

school  should  be  established  at  Green  - 
wich,  452,  551. 

.ship  schools,  pupil-teachers  to  be  ap- 
pointed in,  453,  551. 

assistant  schoolmasters  to  be  pro- 
vided, 454,  551. 

schoolmasters  divided    into    three 

classes,  454,  551. 

schoolmasters,  if  recommended,  to 

receive  a  bonus  on  their  pay,  454. 

schools  to  be  inspected,  455,  551. 

dockyard  schools,  to  receive  special  atten- 
tion from  Admiralty,  455,  551. 

marine  schools  to  be  placed  upon  same 

footing  as  army  schools,  455,  551. 

Admiralty  and  other  departments  should 

subscribe  to  parochial  schools  in  dock- 
yard towns,  455. 

Navy,  eff'ect  of  education  in,  272. 

Navy  Chaplains,  memorial  of,  respecting  sea- 
men's schoolmasters,  431. 

Normal  School,  Chelsea.   See  Military  Schools. 
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Normal  Schools,  first  steps  of  Committee  of 
Council  for  establishment  of,  108. 

Norris,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  report  in  1859, 
244. 

observations  on  principles  laid  down  by 

him,  245. 


o. 

Orphan  Children  in  Workhouses,  the  best  of 
the  class,  374. 

Orphans,  charities  for,  not  to  be  interfered 
■with,  522. 

Orphan  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Out-door  Pauper  Children.  See  Pauper  Chil- 
dren, Education  of 


Parents  pay  little  heed  to  religious  difi'erences 
in  selecting  schools  for  their  children, 
35-37. 

anxiety  of,  as  to  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, 174. 

popularity  of  good  schools  proves  interest 

of,  in  education,  175. 

Parochial  Eating,  proposals  for  a  system  of 
education  by,  301. 

See  also  Popular  Education. 

Pattison,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  relative  to  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  in  Germany, 
192. 

Pauper  Children,  Education  of : 

In  Workhouses.  Under  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  352. 

order  of  Poor  Law  Board,  Art.  114,  352. 

practical  result  to  children  educated  in 

workhouses  under  boards  of  guardians, 
352. 

remarks  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 

evils  of  workhouse  education,  353. 

bad  moral  influence  of  workhouses,  353. 

Mr.Tufnell's  report  in  1852,  353. 

description  of  a  workhouse  school,  353. 

bad  morals  of  boys,  354. 

bad  instruction,  354. 

Dr.  Temple's  report    as   to  workhouse 

schools,  354. 

the  schools  destroy  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, 354,  356. 

Miss  L.  Twining's  evidence  as  to  effects 

of  workhouse  training  on  girls,  354. 

immorality  resulting,  354. 

evils  of  associating  casual  with  per- 
manent inmates,  355. 

discouragement  of  good  teachers.  355. 

bad  moral  state  of  children  in  workhouses 

of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  355. 

tendency  of  workhouse  training  to  pro- 
duce helplessness  of  character,  356. 

subsequent  career  of  children,  357. 

pauper  boys  do  not  make  good  labourers, 

.357. 


Pauper  Children,  Education  of — cont. 

suggestion  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners, 358. 

consequence  of  not  adopting  this  sugges- 
tion, 358. 

difficulty  of  getting  good  teachers   for 

workhouse  schools,  359. 

selection  of  officers  given  by  Poor  Law 

to  guardians,  359. 

Government  grant  since  1846,  359. 

classification    of   masters    according   to 

inspection  by  Committee  of  Council, 
359. 

scale  of  increase  of  salaries  by  Poor  Law 

Board,  360. 

conditions  of  increase,  360. 

income  of  teacher  injured  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  361. 

labour   of  teacher  does  not   depend  on 

nimiber  of  children,  361. 

irregularity  of  stipend  objectionable,  361. 

correspondence    between  Committee    of 

Council  and  Poor  Law  Board  on  these 
points,  362. 

letter  of  Committee  of  Council  ;  position 

of  workhouse  teachers,  362. 

answer  of  Poor  Law  Board,  declining  to 

increase  salaries  beyond  those  of  mas- 
ters of  workhouses,  363. 

plan   of  capitation   fees   not   suited   for 

workhouse  schools,  363. 

experiment  of  Kneller  Hall,  363. 

failure  foretold  by  Mr.  Symons,  363. 

failure  of  Kneller  Hall,  through  dislike 

of  teachers  for  workhouse  schools, 
.364. 

childi-en  should  not  be  educated  in  work- 
houses, 364. 

Mr.  Eraser's  report  as  to  good  intellectual 

teaching  in  some  workhouses,  365. 

explanation  of  the  cause,  365. 

confirmed  by  Mr.  Hedley,  365. 

Mr.  Browne's  report,  366. 

In  District  and  separate  Schools.  District 

Schools  recommended  by  Poor  LaAV 
Commissioners  in  1841,  366. 

question  of  expense,  366. 

character  of  workhouse  children,  367. 

by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101.  s.  40.,  Poor  Law 

Commissioners  may  form  school  dis- 
tricts, 367. 

s.  42.  provides  for  board  of  manage- 
ment, 367. 

powers  of  district  board,  s.  43.,  367. 

11  &  12  Vict.  c.  82.  extends  former  Act, 

with  limitations,  367. 
only  six  district  schools  established  under 

these  Acts,  368. 

schools  established  successful,  368. 

evidence  of  Mr.  Rudge  as  to  North  Surrey 

District  School,  368. 

moral  effects,  368. 

e^ndence  five  years  later,  369. 

state  of  schools  in  1856;  statistics 

of  subsequent  career  of  children,  369. 

results  of  district  schools  highly  satisfac- 

tory, 369. 
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Pauper  Children,  Education  of — cunt. 

obstacles    to    establishment    of    district 

schools,  370. 
1.  consent  of  guardians  in  certain 

cases,  370. 
2.  limitation  of  powers  of  guardians 

as  to  children  to  be  sent,  371. 
3.  no  department  formed  to  carry 

the  Acts  into  force,  371. 
guardians  unwilling  to  establish  schools, 

and  adverse  to  expense,  &c.,  371. 
Mr.  Bowyer  on  veto  given  to  parents, 

372. 
absence    of    department    charged    with 

carrying  Act  into  effect,  372. 
separate  schools  a  substitute  for  district 

schools,  373. 

success  of,  at  Stepney,  370. 

only  two  boys  turned  out  ill   out  of 

216,  373. 
these  instances  due  to  bad  influence 

of  parents,  374. 
danger  of  parental  influence  on  degraded 

children,  374. 

orphan  children  best  of  the  class,  374. 

separate  schools  more  readily  established 

than  district  schools,  375. 
should  be  at  a  distance   from  the 

workhouse,  375. 
answer    to    objection   that  district   and 

separate  schools  give  pauper  children  a 

better   education  than  the  children  of 

the  independent  poor,  375. 
district  and  separate  schools  should  be 

imiversally  established,  377. 
difficulty    of    dealing    with    boards    of 

guardians,  377. 
recommendation   that  Poor  Law  Board 

be  required  to  compel  the  establishment 

of  district  and  separate  schools,  378. 

no  difficulty  in  getting  teachers,  378. 

alteration  proposed  in  12  &  13  Vict,  c.  13. 

s.  2.,  and  in  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  41.  s.  21., 

379,  380. 

Out-door  Pauper  Children.      Number  of, 

380. 

how  far  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  34.  operative, 

380. 

number  attending    school   according  to 

return  of  185G,  381, 

this  number  probably  exaggerated,  381. 

moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  indus- 
trial condition  of  out-door  pauper  chil- 
dren, 381. 

these  children  become  criminals,  382. 

• suggestion  that  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  34.    be 

amended,  382. 

that  guardians  grant  relief  to  enable 

certain  poor  persons  to  educate  their 
children,  383. 

• that  Poor  Law  Board  regulate  pro- 
ceedings of  guardians,  383. 

that  such  education  be  a  condition 

of  out-door  relief,  383. 

that  cost  of  relief  be  charged  to  the 

same  account  as  other  relief,  383. 

——  conscience  clause,  383. 


Pauper  Children,  Education  of — cant. 

Mr.  Chester's  proposal  to  pay  school- 
pence  for  children  not  paupers ;  and 
objections,  383. 

Conclusions  and  liecommendations.    Pau- 

perir.m  hereditary,  384. 

pauper  children  should  be  educated,  384. 

district  and  separate  schools  successful, 

384. 

workhouse  schools  fail,  384. 

difficult  to  get  good  teachers  for  work- 
house schools,  385. 

district  schools  should  be  generally  esta- 
blished, 385. 

out-door  paupers  should  be  educated  out 

of  the  rates,  385. 

summary  of  recommendations,  543. 

recommendations,  550. 

Penrith  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  464. 

Philanthropic  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Philanthropic  Society's  School  at  Redhill,  386. 

Physiology,  omission  of,  from  list  of  alterna- 
tive subjects  in  com'se  of  instruction  at 
training  colleges,  134. 

Plan  for  modifying  and  extending  present  sys- 
tem of  education,  328. 

Plymouth,  parents  in,  select  schools  without 
reference  to  religious  teaching,  35. 

illustration  from,  that  teachers  of  private 

schools  are  mostly  imtrained,  93. 

bad  moral  state  of  workhouse  children  in, 

355. 

of  ragged  schools  at,  392. 

Political  Economy,  omission  of,  from  syllabus 
of  training  colleges,  127. 

from  list  of  alternative  subjects  at 

training  colleges,  134. 

Poor  Law  Board.  -See  Pauper  Children,  Edu- 
cation of. 

Poor  Laws,  change  in  circumstances  of  poor 
by  improvement  of,  522. 

Poor  Rate,  charities  sometimes  applied  in  aid 
of,  520. 

Poor  Schools,  difficulty  of  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil arising  from  case  of,  315,  316. 

Popular  Education  : 

no  general  provision  for,  in  early  times,  15. 

voluntary  societies  for  promoting,  16. 

summary  view  of  leading  facts  relating 

to,  293. 

number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  and 

who  actually  are  on  school  books,  293. 

large  proportion  of  children  in  receipt  of 

some  instruction,  293. 

rapid  jirogress  of  education  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  294. 

returns  made  bv  committees  of  the  House 

of  Commons 'in  1818,  1833,  and  1851, 
294. 

numbers  of  children  in  schools,  294. 

the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Council  has 

failed  to  reach  the  smaller  schools,  295. 

failure  in  the  present  system  of  teaching, 

particularly  as  regards  younger  children 
and  elementary  instruction,  295. 
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Popular  Education — cont. 

• objects  of  recommendations  in  the  Report, 

296. 

proportion  of  educational  charities  be- 
longing to,  458. 

PLANS  PROPOSED  FOR  IMPROVIXG  : 

1.    Voluntary  Cojitribiitions.     Majority  of 

Commission  think  it  desirable  the  State 
should  assist  education,  and  that  it 
"would  be  impolitic  to  -withdraw  or 
greatly  diminish  present  grant,  297,  298. 

minority  think  Government  interference 

■with  education  generally  undesirable, 
and  that  annual  grants  should  be  gra- 
dually withdrawn,  otherwise  adopt  plan 
approved  by  majority,  298,  299. 

——  2.  Compulsonj  Education  enforced  by  the 
State.  In  Prussia  compulsory  educa- 
tion supported  by  public  opinion,  300. 

compulsion  neither  required  nor  desir- 
able in  England,  300. 

3.  Education  by  Parochial  Bates.  Im- 
portance and  objects  of  the  proposals 
for  a  parochial  rating  system,  301. 

would  secure  the  more  rapid  establish- 
ment of  schools,  301. 

difficulties  of  a  rate  are  chiefly  connected 

with  the  erection  of  schools,  302. 

but   buildings   comparatively  little 

required,  301. 

difficulty  as  to  juanagement  of  schools 

under  a  parochial  rate,  302. 

importance  of  retaining  present  class  of 

managers,  303. 

ratepayers'  management  would  be  illiberal, 

303. 

experience  as  to  workhouse  schools,  303. 

difficulty   as    to    religious    teaching    in 

schools  supported  by  rates,  304. 

Dr.  Temple"s  view  on  the  subject,  305. 

• case  of  the  management  clauses,  305. 

origin  and  nature  of  religious  difficulty 

as  to  management,  305. 

Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, 306. 

■         Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 

306. 

common  schools  in  United  States    and 

Canada,  300. 

recognition   of  advantages  in   a  rating 

system,  307. 

points  upon  which  rating  bills  introduced 

into  Parliament  have  failed,  307. 

as  to  the  management  and  religious  inde- 
pendence of  schools,  307. 

See  aho  Education,  Go  vernment  System  of. 

Portsmouth,  condition  of  dockyard  schools  in, 
445. 

Potteries,  endowed  schools  in  the,  463. 

Practising  Lessons  in  training  colleges,  120. 

Practising  Schools  at  training  colleges,  114. 

Dr.  Temple's  opinion  on,  125. 

objections  to,  126. 

should  be  attached  to  training  colleges,!  26. 

Printworks,  Acts  respecting  employment  of 
children  in,  require  amendment,  226. 


Printworks,  Compulsory  Education  in  : 

legal  provisions  as  to,  210. 

Mr.  Redgrave's  evidence,  210. 

irregularity  of  attendance  destroys  value 

of,  211. 

law  observed,  but  of  little  use,  211. 

Mr.  Horner's  evidence,  211. 

joint  evidence  of  all  the  factory  inspec- 
tors, 212. 

obsen-ations,  212. 

remedy  for  evasion  of  Printworks  Acts, 

549. 

Private  Schools,  fees  in,  75. 

evidence  respecting,  90. 

preferred  by  poor  parents,  90. 

specimens  of,  visited  by  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, 91. 

in  London,  91. 

temporary  character  of,  94. 

competition  not  unfavourable  to,  95. 

proportion  of  scholars  in,  95. 

support  of,  proves  anxiety  of  parents  for 

education  of  their  children,  177. 

recommendation  that  share  in  grants  be 

given  to,  90. 

Private  Schools,    Teachers  of,  importance   of 

influence  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 

poor,  89. 

mostly  untrained,  92. 

recommendation   that   examinations    for 

certificates  be  open  to,  96. 
recommendation  that  they  be  allowed  to 

obtain  certificates  and  to  share  in  public 

grant,  166. 
Privy  Council,  Minutes  of  1846,  laying  founda- 
tion of  pupil-teacher  system,  99. 
powers  of  Charity  Commissioners  to  be 

transferred  to,  475. 
to  be  the  superior  authority'  for  control 

of  educational  charities,  475. 
educational  endowments  connected  with 

cathedral  institutions  not  to  be  placed 

under,  515. 

See  also  Educational  Charities. 

Privy  Council  Office.    See  Education,  GoTcrn- 

ment  System  of. 
Prize  Schemes,  in  Staffordshire,  221. 
not  likely  to  affect  the  bulk  of  children 

under  education,  222. 
Procter,  Mr.,  of  Devonport,  evidence  of,  on 

laborious   character   of  pupil-teachers' 

course  of  education,  104. 

observations  on  Mr.  Procter's  views,  105. 

Prussian   System   of   Education.      See   Com- 
pulsory Education. 
Prussia.     See  Popular  Education. 
Public  Grant,  recommendation   that  teachers 

of  private  schools  be  allowed  to  obtain 

share  in,  166. 
Public   Offices,  Committee  on,  report  of,   on 

Privy  Council  Office  in  1854,  326. 
Public   Schools,  Unassisted.      Sec  Unassisted 

Public  Schools, 
Pupil-teachers,   origin  of  system  of  training 

teachers,  97. 
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Pupil-teachers,  monitorial  system,  origin  of,  97. 

inadequate,  98. 

■ illustration  from  Greenwich  school, 

98. 

Minutes  of  1 846   of  the   Committee  of 

Council    laying  foundation   of   pupil- 
teacher  system,  99. 

selection  of,  100. 

complaint  as  to  salaries  of  male  pupil- 
teachers,  100. 

effects  of  employment  of,  on  the  teaching 

of  schools,  101. 

in  the  senior  classes,  102. 

in  the  middle  classes,  102. 

in  the  junior  classes,  102. 

Mr.  Cook's  evidence  as  to  the  usefulness 

of,  103.. 

evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioners  re- 
lative to,  103. 

course  of  education  of,  103. 

laborious  character  of,  1 04. 

evidence  of  Mr.  Procter  of  Devon- 
port  respecting,  104. 

observations  on  Mr.  Procter's  views, 

105. 

course  of  training  of,  fails  to  develope 

their  intelligence,  105. 

Mr.  Stewart's  statements,  105. 

experience  of  Mr.  M.  Arnold,  106. 

value  of  pupil-teacher's  system,  106. 

how  far  they  follow  up  their  profession, 

107. 

defects  of  pupil-teacher  system,  and  I'e- 

niedies  proposed,  107. 

uniformity  of  wages,  107. 

excessive  labour,  108. 

mechanical  character  of  their  training, 

108. 

recapitulation,  166. 

proposed  additional  grant  for,  329. 

definition  of,  329. 

examinations  of,  329. 

■  payment  of,  to  be  left  to  managers,  335. 

proposed  increase  in  number  of,  346. 

recommendation  as  to  number  of  children 

to  each,  to  entitle  schools  to  additional 
grant,  545. 

Pupil-Teacher  System,  origin  of,  in  1846,  21. 

value  of,  106. 

defects  of,  and  remedies  proposed,  107. 

uniformity  of  wages,  1 07. 

intended  to  remedy  defects,  like  those  of 

Battersea  and  Borough  Road  systems, 
113. 

recommended  to  be  introduced  into  Ad- 
miralty schools,  551. 


Queen's  Scholars,  recommendation  respecting, 
546. 


R 


Ragged  Schools,  statistics  respecting,  82,  388. 

principles  of  management  of,  388. 

in  Bristol,  388. 

classes  of  children  for  whom  intended, 

389. 

class  which  actually  resorts  to  them,  389. 

children  of  out-door  paupers  attend  both 

ragged  and  day-schools,  389. 

three  classes  of  children  at,  390. 

bad  moral  state  of,  at  Plymouth,  392. 

■ Miss  Carpenter's  evidence,  392. 

required    for    children    who    would   be 

otherwise  uneducated,  392. 

cases  in  illustration,  393. 

observations  on  these  cases.  394. 

opinion  of  Committee  of  Council,  394. 

policy  of  Committee  of  Council  wise,  395. 

separate    ragged   schools    influence    for 

good  only  a  very  limited  class,  395. 
special  assistance  to,  would  lower  stan- 
dard of  day  schools,  395. 
not  proper  subjects  for  public  assistance, 

395. 
objects  proposed  by,  may  be  otherwise 

attained,  395. 

public  services  of  promoters  of,  404. 

no  further  allowance  should  be  made  to, 

as  such,  414. 
public   assistance    to    be    continued    to 

those  which  are  also  industrial  schools, 

550. 

Rating,  Parochial,  proposals  for  a  system  of 

education  by,  301. 
See  also  Popular  Education. 

Reading,   complaints  of  inspectors  as  to  bad 

instnictiou  in,  247-250. 

good,  rare,  250.. 

causes  of  bad,  251. 

Canon  Moseley's  report  on  teaching  in 

Greenwich  Schools,  262. 

Recommendations  : 

general  plan  in  detail,  for  modifying  and 

extending  present  system  of  education, 

328. 
one     or   more    Inspectors    General     of 

schools  to  be  appointed,  273. 

generally  independent  of  each  other,  551. 

summary  of,  542. 

PLAN      FOR     ASSISTING      SCHOOLS     OF      THE 
INDEPENDENT    POOR  : 

grants   to   schools  to   be   of  two  kinds, 

from  the  State,  and  from  the  county 

rate,  544. 

conditions  for  obtaining,  544. 

additional,   for   each    child    under 

properly  qualified  teachers,  545. 
county  examination,  schools  applying  for 

aid  from  county  rate  to  be  examined  by 

county  examiner,  545. 
county  rate  grant  to  be  dependent 

upon,  545. 

scholars  under  seven  not  to  be  ex- 
amined, 545. 
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COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  BOARDS • 

constitution  of,  545. 

in  corporate  and  large  towns,  549. 

periods  of  election,  546. 

inspector  on  each  board,  546. 

to  appoint  examiners,  546. 

TRAINING    COLLEGES  : 

present  payments  to  be  continued,  546. 

hours  of  study  to  be  shortened,  if  possible, 

546. 

training  of  infant  school  mistresses,  546. 

alterations  in  syllabus,  546. 

in  system  of  certificates,  148,  166, 

546. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  : 

importance  of  extending,  547. 

grant  to,  547. 

CHARITIES,  BETTER    APPLICATION    OF  : 

Charity  Commission  to  be  converted  into 

a  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  547. 

Christ's  Hospital,  benefits  of,  to  be  ex- 
tended, 548. 

educational  endowments,  injurious  re- 
strictions to  be  abolished,  548. 

endowed  schools,  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in,  548. 

change  of  sites,  548. 

to  be  inspected,  548. 

competency  of  masters  of,  549. 

trustees  of,  may  be  required  to  re- 
move or  pension  master,  549. 

public    notice   of    appointment    of 

master,  549. 

endowments,  small,  combination  of,  548. 

foundation,  instruments  of,  and  other  in- 
struments regulating  charities,  to  be 
registered,  549. 

free  schools,  extension  of  benefits  of,  548. 

schools  for  poor,  facilities  to  be  given  for 

endowing,  549. 

trustees,  reorganizing  boards  of,  548. 

especial  attention  drawn  to  better  em- 
ployment of  existing  charities,  551. 

CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORIES,  &C.  : 

remedy  for  evasion  of  the  Factory  Acts, 

210,  549. 

of  the  Printworks  Acts,  549. 

of  the  Mines  and  ColUeries  Acts, 

550. 

PAUPER  CHILDREN  : 

—  Act  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  34.  as  to  education 
of  out-door  pauper  children  to  be 
amended,  382. 

■  district  and  separate  union  schools  to  be 

declared  industrial  schools,  403. 

children  in  workhouses  to  be  separated 

from  adults,  550. 

district  and  separate  schools  to  be  esta- 
blished, 550. 

children  of  out- door  paupers  to  be  edu- 
cated out  of  the  rates,  550. 


Eecommendations — cont. 

VAGRANT   AND  CRIMINAL  CHILDREN  : 

education  of,  should  be  compulsory-,  414. 

children    under    special    temptations   to 

crime  should  be  on  same  footing  as  in- 
door pauper  children,  414. 

ragged  schools,  no  further  assistance  to 

be  given  to,  as  such,  414. 

ragged   schools,  public   assistance  to  be 

continued  to  those  which  are  also  in- 
dustrial schools,  550. 

industrial  schools,  Scotch  Act  to  be  ex- 
tended to  England,  550. 

district  and  separate  schools  to  be 

declared  industrial  schools,  551. 

• as  to  reception  and  settlement  of 

children,  404. 

reformatories,  aid  to  be  continued  to,  551. 

STATE  SCHOOLS  : 

Army  schools.     Annual  Report  should  be 

issued,  551. 

Naval  Schools.     Normal  schools   to  be 

established  at  Greenwich,  551. 

pupil-teacher  system  to    be    introduced 

into  schools  under  the  Admiralty,  551. 

Navy   schoolmasters  to    be    established, 

454,  551. 

ship  schools  to  be  inspected,  551. 

pupil-teachers  in,  453. 

evening  schools  to  be  held  on  board 

ships,  551. 

dockyard  schools,  condition  of,  recom- 
mended to  attention  of  the  Admiralty, 
551. 

Royal  Marine  Schools,  to  be  placed  on 

same  footing  as  Army  schools,  551. 

Redgrave,  Mr.,  evidence  as  to  working  of 
clauses  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  28.,  regulating 
employment  of  children  in  printworks, 
210. 

Redhill,  Philanthropic  Society's  School  at,  386. 

Reformatories,  first  establishment,  386. 

provisions  of  reformatory  Acts,  404. 

rate  for,  405. 

■ assistance  from  Treasury  towards  main- 
taining, 405. 

statistics  of,  81,  406. 

expenditure,  406. 

parents'  contributions,  407. 

importance  of  enforcing  them,  407. 

whether  present  number  of  reformatories 

is  suSicient,  408. 

growth  of  system,  408. 

internal  arrangements,  409. 

buildings,  &c.,  409. 

discipline,  409. 

course  of  education,  410. 

religious  instruction,  410. 

industrial  training,  410. 

ship,  410. 

advantages  of,  411. 

results  of,  411. 

satisfactory,  414. 

diminution  of  juvenile  crime,  412. 

satisfactory  condition  of,  413. 

recommendation  respecting,  551. 
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Kegimcutal  Schools.     See  Military  Schools. 

Ecgisters  to  be  kept  in  schools  claiming  pro- 
posed State  grant,  329. 

Religious  Differences  but  little  heeded  by 
parents  in  the  selection  of  schools  for 
their  children,  ;35-37. 

Report,  the  division  of,  13. 

Reports  on  state  of  education  in  foreign 
countries,  13. 

Results,  General  Statistical,  of  the  present 
system  of  education,  83. 

Returns  from  societies  connected  with  educa- 
tion, 11. 

collected  by  assistant  commissioners,  12. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  account  of  internal  arrange- 
ments of  training  colleges  at  York,  14G. 

evidence  of,  against  withdrawal  of  grant 

from  training  colleges,  14(>. 

teachers  manage  schools  with  a  view 

to  inspection,  1232. 

Rochdale,  children  in,  attend  indifferently 
schools  of  all  denominations,  36. 

effect  of  legislation  in  forcing  manufac- 
turers in,  to  provide  schools,  7G. 

endowed  schools  in,  4G5. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 
general  objects  of,  16. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  management  clause 
of  foundation  deeds  of,  60. 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  inspec- 
tion, 62. 

Roman  Catholic  Training  Colleges,  methods 
of,  for  forming  character  of  their 
students,  120. 

supply  of  students  to,  142. 

Royal  Marine  Schools.     Sec  Naval  Schools. 

Royal  Military  Asylum.  See  Military 
Schools. 

Rudge,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  as  to  North  Surrey 
district  school,  3G8. 

Rural  districts,  landowners  in,  contribute  too 
little  towards  schools,  77. 


s. 


Saint  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  description  of  the 

district,  284. 
Salaries  of  masters,  64. 

of  workhouses,  362. 

of  mistresses,  64. 

of  infant  school  mistresses.  Go. 

to  teachers  of  schools  not  in  receipt  of 

annual  grants,  6.5. 
complaint  as  to,  of  male  pupil-teachers, 

lOU. 
Scholars,  number  of,  on  the  books  of  schools 

in  England  and  Wales,  79. 
proportion  of  children  aided  by  Privy 

Council    grants,    to    those   for    whom 

grant  was  intended  actually  at  school, 

S3. 


Schools  assisted  by  Pri\'y  Council  Grants 
would  accommodate  fnore  children 
than  they  actually  contain,  83. 

general    statistical   results    of    present 

system,  83. 

number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in 

school  at  same  time,  assuming  all  to 
receive  average  amount  of  instruction, 
84. 

how  far    possible  to   ascertain   average 

length  of  attendance,  84. 

number  that  should  be  on  books,  84. 

deficiency   of  nmnber   actually   on   the 

books,  84. 

children  educated  at  home,  or  left  with- 
out education  from  sickness  or  neglect, 
to  be  set  off  against  deficiency,  84. 

if  average  period  of  attendance  is  shorter 

than  assumed,  deficiencj-  smaller,  84. 

general  evidence  as  to  attendance,  85. 

provision  of  evening  schools  inadequate, 

86. 

likewise  of  infant  schools,  86. 

progress  of  popular  education  in  last  ten 

years,  87. 

School  Attendance  : 

.STATISTICS  OF  : 

questions  as  to,  1,  length  of;  2,  regu- 
larity of,  170. 

complete  solution  of  first  question  impos- 
sible, 170. 

age  at  which  children  go  to  and  leave 

school,  171. 

what  constitutes  regular  attendance,  172. 

■ regularity  of,  from  day  to  day,  172. 

as  to  regularity  of,  at  the  same  school,! 73. 

parents  do  not  pay  for  broken  weeks,  174. 

CAUSES  WHICH  DETERMINE  LIMITS  OF  ; 

parents  are  anxious  their  children  should 

be  educated,  174,  175,  177. 

not  to  blame  for  not   prolonging  school 

attendance  of  their  children  unless 
teaching  is  good,  177. 

• children  who  never  attend  school,  178. 

non-attendance  from  poverty,  178. 

from  neglect,  179. 

parents  remove  children  from  school  for 

the  sake  of  their  wages,  179. 

scheme   of    education    in    schools  was 

settled  in  anticipation  of  large  attend- 
ance, 260. 

PLANS  FOR  INCREASING  : 

See  Compulsory  Education  ;  Factories  ; 

Government  Appointments ;  Juvenile 
Labour  ;  Mines  and  Collieries  ;  Print- 
works. 

GENER.iL  COXCLCSIOXS  : 

1.  Three-fifths  of  the  children  might  re- 
ceive indispensable  instruction,  225. 

2.  Attendance  not  on  the  whole  dis- 
couraging, 225. 

3.  General  compulsion  not  recommended, 

225. 

4.  Demands  of  labour  cannot  be  resisted, 
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School  Attendance — cont. 

5.  Increased    regularity    of   attendance 

more  important  than  its  prolongation, 

225. 
6.  What  amount  of  attendance  satisfac- 
tory and  attainable,  225. 

7.  Feelings  of  parents,  225. 

8.  Necessity  for  evening  schools,  226. 

9.  Improvement  of  infant  schools,  "226. 

10.  Clauses  of  Factory  Acts,  226. 

' 11.  Influence  of  employers,  226. 

See  also  Scholars,  number  of. 

School-books,  those  in  use  not  well  calculated 

to  interest  children,  261. 
School   Districts,   Poor   Law   Commissioners 

empowered  to   form,  by    7  &   8  Vict. 

c.  101.  s.  10.,  367. 
School  Fees.     See  Finances  of  Schools. 
School  Hours,   evidence   as  to  possibility  of 

shortening,  191. 
School-houses,  arrangement  of,  39. 
Schoolmasters,  emoluments  of,  64. 

prospects  of  promotion  of,  160. 

not  fit  for  office  of  inspectors,  160. 

salary  too  large  at  first,  161. 

augmentation  grant  is  part  of  their  salary, 

and  not  an  endowment,  161. 

payment  of,  to  be  lefl  to  managers,  335. 

in  workhouses,  correspondence  between 

Committee  of  Council   and  Poor  Law 

Board  relative  to  salaries  of,  362. 
improvement  in  condition  of,  in  military 

schools,  416. 

classes  of  army  schoolmasters,  425. 

assistant  army  schoolmasters,  425. 

seamen's,  428. 

• in  dockyard  schools,  441. 

in  naval  schools,  454. 

See  also  Endowed  Schools. 

Schoolmistresses,  emoluments  of,  64. 
Schools,  number  of  children  on  books  of,  79. 
effects  of  employment  of  pupil-teachers 

on  the  teaching  of,  101. 
. popularity   of  good,   proves   interest   of 

parents  in  education,  175. 
conditions  to  be  observed  by,  claiming 

proposed  grants,  328-330. 
principle  on  which  it  is  possible  to  assist 

the  poorer,  338. 
cases   for  redistribution  of  revenues   of 

boarding  and  clothing  schools,  490. 

power  to  change  sites,  511. 

See  also  the  various  descriptions  of  schools 

under  their  proper  designations,  as  Day 

Schools,  Evening  Schools,  S^'c. 
Schools,  Constitution  of.     See  Constitution  of 

Schools. 
Schools,  Number   of   classes  of  schools,  and 

composition  of  each  class,  80. 
proportion   of  boys',   girls',  and   mixed 

schools,  81. 

• statistics  of  evening  schools,  81. 

of  Sunday  schools,  82. 

provision  of  evening  schools  inadequate, 

86. 
likewise  of  infant  schools,  86. 


Schools,  Uninspected.  See  Unassisted  Public 
Schools. 

Schools,  Inspected.     See  Inspected  Schools. 

Scott,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  as  to  raising  rate  of 
school  fees,  72. 

Seamen's  Schoolmasters.     See  Naval  Schools. 

Separate  Schools.  See  Pauper  Children, 
Education  of. 

Shadwell,  Captain,  R.N.,  opinion  of,  respecting 
seamen's  schoolmasters,  431. 

Ship  Reformatories,  advantages  of,  411. 

Ship  Schools.     See  Naval  Schools. 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  Iv.,  evidence  of;  not 
desirable  that  inspectors  should  try  to 
examine  individual  children,  230. 

relaxation  of  conditions  of  Committee  of 

Council  proposed  by,  286. 

■ opinion  of,   on   business   of  the    Privy 

Council  office,  326. 

improvement    of    educational     charities 

advocated  by,  469. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  mental  effects  of  agricul- 
tural occupations,  183. 

Snell,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  relative  to  teachers' 
views  of  their  own  position,  159. 

Societies  connected  with  Education,  returns 
from,  1 1. 

Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, agricultural,  8. 

manufacturing,  9. 

maritime,  10. 

metropolitan,  10. 

mining,  10. 

State  Schools.  Sec  Military  Schools;  Naval 
Schools. 

Statistical  Inquiry,  account  of,  11. 

StJtistical  Report,  introduction,  553. 

circulars,  553. 

chief  results  of,  573. 

Statistical  Results  of  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, 83. 

Statistics  respecting  certified  industrial  schools, 
399. 

of  school  attendance,  170, 

of  Birkbeck  schools,  81. 

of    collegiate    and     superior    endowed 

schools,  81. 

of  dockyard  schools,  443. 

of  evening  schools,  81,  628. 

of  factory  schools,  81. 

of  Military  schools,  81. 

of  Naval  schools,  81. 

of  orphan  and  philanthropic  schools,  81. 

of  ragged  schools,  81,  82. 

of  reformatory  schools,  81. 

■ of  Sunday  schools,  82,  617. 

of  workhouse  schools,  81. 

of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 

independent  poor,  574. 

of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  inde- 
pendent poor,  579. 

objects  of  the  schools,  580. 

their  finances,  581. 

number  of  schools  and  scholars,  591. 
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Statistics  of  teachers  of  private  schools,  637. 

of  public  schools,  638,  676. 

of  attendance  of  children,  648. 

of  instruction  given  in  schools,  060. 

number  of  schools  liable   to   inspection, 

671. 

number  of  scholars  therein,  671. 

of  paid  teachers,  672. 

relative   to   expenditure  of  grants,  675, 

677. 

of  certified  industrial  schools,  678. 

of  uncertified  industrial  schools,  679. 

Stephenson,  Rev.  Nash,  tables  of  schools  and 
population  by,  285. 

Stepney,  success  of  separate  school  for  pauper 
children  of,  373. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  statement  of,  that  course  of  pupil - 
teachers'  training  fails  to  develope  their 
intelligence,  105. 

Students,  future  duties  of,  133. 

considerable    cultivation     required 

for  their  proper  discharge,  133. 

evidence  of  ])r.   Temple   as  to  how  far 

they  learn  subjects  contained  in  training 
college  syllabus,  138. 

Mr.  Robinson's  evidence  on  character  of, 

139. 

views  of,  as  to  their  future  calling,  140. 

health  of  female  students,  141. 

severity  of  course  for  male,  142. 

existing  arrangements  as  to  examination 

of,  not  to  be  disturbed,  148. 

Study,  hours  of,  in  training  colleges,  recom- 
mendation respecting,  546. 

Subscriptions,  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  evidence  as 
to  effect  of  Government  aid  on  amount 
of,  69. 

. encouraged  by  Government  grants,  69. 

See  also  Finances  of  Schools. 

Summary  of  Recommendations,  542. 

Sunday  Schools,  established  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 15. 

confined  to  religious  instruction,  51. 

Welsh  Sunday  schools,  52. 

adult  classes  in,  52. 

their  popularity  and  influence  over 

adults,  52. 

in  northern  manufactm'ing  towns,  53. 

general  evidence  as  to  state  and  utility  of, 

53. 

evidence  of  Dean  of  Carlisle  respecting, 

53. 

. opinions  of  clergy  of  diocese  of  Bath  and 

Wells  respecting,  54. 

proportion  of  scholars  of  different  deno- 
minations in  week-day  schools,  and 
Sunday  schools,  54. 

statistics  of,  82. 

Switzerland,  laws  relative  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation in,  195. 

Syllabus  for  Training  Colleges.  See  Training 
Colleges. 

Symons,  Mr.,  failure  of  Kneller  Hall  foretold 
by,  363. 


T. 


Teachers.     See  Private  Schools,  Teachers  of ; 

Pupil-teachers ;   Trained  Teachers. 
Teaching,  Art  of,  instruction  in,  in  training 

colleges,  124. 

in  female  training  colleges,  126. 

Mr.  Cook's  evidence  on  the  subject, 

127. 
contains  two  branches,  one  technical,  the 

other   skill   in    imparting   knowledge, 

130. 

first  branch  sufficiently  taught,  131. 

second  branch  not  a  matter  of  definite 

rule,  131. 
failures   of  certificated  teachers  due   to 

defective  rather  than  excessive  training 

in  second  branch,  132. 

Dr.  Temple  of  this  opinion,  132. 

Temple,  Dr.,   opinion   as   to   qualification   of 

schoolmasters,  132. 
evidence  of,  as  to  how  far  students  learn 

subjects  contained  in  training  college 

syllabus,  138. 
view  of,  on  the  difficulty  as  to  religious 

teaching  in  schools  supported  by  rates, 

305. 

report  of,  as  to  workhouse  schools,  354. 

Trained  Teachers  superior  to  untrained,  149. 
spirit  in  which  they  pursue  their  calling, 

151. 

youth  of,  151. 

certificate  a  doubtful  indication  of  profes- 
sional aptitude,  152. 

short-comings  of,  1 54. 

junior  classes  of  schools  neglected,  154. 

irksomeness  of  elementary  teaching,  154. 

competent   to   give   required  instruction 

without  lowering  its  standard,  155. 
position  of  elementary  subjects  in  popular 

education,  156. 
how   far   defective   teaching  is   due   to, 

156. 

behaviour  and  temper  of,  157. 

school  managers  are  occasionally  incon- 
siderate, 158. 
views  of,  on  their  own  positions  ;  some 

dissatisfied,  158. 

alleged  grievances  of,  159. 

not  fit  for  office  of  inspectors,  160. 

prospects  of  promotion  of,  160. 

their  training  sometimes  contributes   to 

dissatisfaction,  161. 
necessity    for    caution   on   the    part   of 

training  college  authorities,  162. 

qualities  required  in,  163. 

opportunities  of,  for  making  provision  for 

later  life,  163. 

supply  and  demand  oi',  1 64. 

number   which   may   ultimately   be    re- 
quired, 165. 
present  colleges  capable  of  keeping  up 

this  number,  165. 
more  colleges  required  for  infant  school 

mistresses,  165. 

possible  excess  in  supply  of,  166. 

recapitulation,  166,  168. 
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Training  Colleges,  first  steps  of  Committee  of 
Council  for  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools,  108. 

Battersea  Training   Schools,  foundation 

of,  and  particulars  respecting,  109,  110. 

Borough  Road  Training  School,  particu- 
lars respecting,  111. 

diSiculty  of  obtaining  pupils,  112, 

defects  of  Battersea  system,  112. 

of  Borough  Road  system,  113. 

pupil-teacher  system  intended  to  remedy 

these  defects,  113. 

general  account  of,  113, 

practising  and    model  schools   at,    114, 

124. 

Dr.  Temple's  opinion  on,  125. 

objections  to,  126. 

should  be  attached  to  training  col- 
leges, 126. 

for  males,  114. 

for  females,  114. 

for  males  and  females,  114. 

income  of,  115. 

proportion  of  Government  assistance  to 

total  income  of,  115. 

uniform  course  of  study  in,  115. 

views  of  Mr.   Moseley  as   to  course  of 

training  in,  116. 

practical    difficulties    in    carrying 

them  out,  118. 

syllabus,  present  contents  of,  119. 

five  alternative  subjects  in  second 

year,  119. 

niunber  of  alternative  subjects  does 

not  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  course, 
120. 

omission  in  list  of  alternative  sub- 
jects of  political  economy  and  physi- 
ology, 134. 

scale  of  marks,  120,  123. 

■ elementary  subjects,  121. 

religious  knowledge,  121. 

criticisms  on  existing,  133. 

reading,  121. 

writing,  122. 

• — arithmetic,  122. 

geography,  122. 

history,  122. 

drawing,  122. 

■ vocal  music,  122. 

school  management,  122. 

• omission  of  political  economy  from, 

127. 

for  female  candidates,  1 23. 

domestic  economy,  123, 

objection  to  training  colleges  founded 

on,  133. 

evidence  of   Dr.  Temple   how  far 

students  really  learn  subjects  contained 
in,  138. 

examination  for  certificates,  124. 

instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  124,  131. 

practising  or  criticism  lessons  in,  126. 

instructions  in  art  of  teaching  in  female 

training  colleges,  126. 

Mr.  Cook's  evidence  on  the  subject, 

127. 


Training  Colleges,  illustrations  mostly  taken 

from  Church  of  England  colleges,  and 

why,  128. 
British  and    Foreign    School    Society's 

college,  128. 

Wesleyan,  129. 

Roman  Catholic,  129. 

supply  of  students  to,  142. 

Homerton,  143. 

consideration  of  opinion  that  curriculum 

of,  is  unsound,  130. 
to  what  failures  of  certificated  teachers 

due,  132. 

Dr.  Temple's  opinion,  132. 

real  objection  to  course  of  instruction  in, 

is  that  it  contains  too  many  elementary 

subjects,  133. 
hard   subjects   should   be   studied    con- 
tinuously throughout  the  course,  1 34. 
defects  in  mode  of  teachmg  elementary 

subjects,  134. 

character  of  examination  papers,  136. 

teaching  of  music  in,  122,  137. 

letter  from  Dr.  Wesley  respecting, 

137. 

what  may  be  expected  from,  137. 

training   in,   on   the   whole   sound   and 

satisfactory,  138. 

evidence  respecting  condition  of,  138. 

of  Mr.  Maurice  on,  139. 

moral  state  of,  139. 

internal  arrangements  of,  140. 

hours  of  study,  141,  142. 

health  of  female  students,  141. 

severity  of  course  for  male  students,  142. 

no  change  in  relation  of,  to  State,  recom- 
mended, 143. 

reduction  of  grant  not  recommended,  143. 

evidence  in   support   of  this  view, 

146. 
amount  of  public  aid  at  present  given, 

143. 

. administration  of,  not  extravagant,  144. 

private  liberality  not  to  be  relied  upon 

for  support  of,  144. 
incidental  advantages  of  present  system, 

145. 
practical  solution  of  difficulties  stated  in 

original    resolution   of   Committee    of 

Council    relative   to    establishment    of 

a  normal  school,  145. 
course  of  administration    Committee   of 

Council  will  probably  pursue  respecting, 

147. 
existing  arrangements  as  to  examinations 

of  students  at,  not  to  be  disturbed,  148. 
necessity  for  caution  on  part  of  authorities 

of,  in  the  character  of  their  instruction, 

162. 
capable  of  supplying  number  of  teachers 

required,  165. 
more  required  for  infant  school  mistresses, 

165. 

recapitulation,  167. 

recommendations  respecting,  546. 

Tremenheere,   Mr.,  on  state   of  education   of 

colliers  who  have  been  at  school,  216. 
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Tufnell,  Jfr.,  report  of,  in  1852,  on  education 
of  children  in  workhouses,  353. 

— —  evidence  of,  on  district  schools  for  pauper 
children,  3G9. 

Twining,  !Miss  L.,  evidence  of,  as  to  eflfects  of 
■workhouse  training  on  girls,  354. 


u. 


Unassisted  Public  Schools  : 

inferiority  of  teachers  of,  277. 

evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioners  as 

to  superiority  of  assisted  to,  277. 

number  of,  278. 

difficulty  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for, 

278. 

not  produced  by  poverty  of  land- 
owners, 278. 

average  expense  of  parish   school,  and 

average  cost  to  tlie  parish,  279. 

non-residence  of  landowners  causes  diffi- 
culty of  getting  subscriptions,  279. 

apathetic  districts,  evidence  as  to,  280. 

evidence  as  to  schools  in  country  towns, 

280. 

no  more  expenditure  incurred  than  neces- 
sary, 280. 

for  the  most  part  dependent  on  few  indi- 
viduals, 280. 

not  actually  in  debt,  though   generally 

accounts  show  a  balance  against  the 
treasurer,  281. 

general  results  of  the  return  exhibiting 

proportion  of  voluntary  contributions  in 
168  schools,  281. 

attitude  of  farmers  in  relation  to  support 

of,  282. 

non-resident  coal  proprietors    subscribe 

but  little,  283. 

St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  an  apathetic 

town  district,  description  of,  284. 

smallness  of  population  of  parishes,  285. 

tables  by  the  Kev.  Nash  Stephenson, 

285. 

evidence  of  Kev.  J.  Scott  as  to  extension 

of  present  system  of  assistance,  286. 

relaxation  of  conditions  of  Committee  of 

Council  proposed  by  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  286. 

not  to  apply  to  towns,  287. 

proposal  that   parishes  with   population 

under  600  should  receive  extra  assist- 
ance, 288. 

appertaining  to  these  proposals, — case  of 

the  Coventry  memorialists,  288. 

• extra  assistance  cannot  be  given  to  small 

parishes,  288. 

aid  given  by  the  Committee  of  Council 

to  poorer  schools,  289. 

■  Government  assistance  in  proportion  to 

apparent  want,  objectionable,  289. 


Unassisted  Public  Schools — cotit. 

advantage  of  uniting  small  parishes  to 

support  a  central  school,  290. 

practical   difficulty    of  uniting   different 

parishes,  291. 

Uninspected  Schools.  See  Unassisted  Public 
Schools. 

Union  Schools,  children  for  whom  indastrial 
schools  are  intended  should  be  in,  402. 

■  recommendation  that  district  and  sepa- 
rate imion  schools  be  declared  industrial 
schools,  403. 


V. 


Vagrants  and  Criminals,  Education  of : 

criminal  children  and  children  likely  to 

commit  crime,  386. 
Philanthropic   Society's  school  at  Red- 
bill,  386. 

first  establishment  of  reformatories,  386. 

reformatory  Acts,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.,  and 

20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55.,  provisions  of,  387. 

effect  of,  387. 

Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857,  387. 

minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  of  June 

1856  and  Dec.  1857,  effect  of,  387. 
classification  of  institutions  for  criminal 

children,  388. 

conclusions  respecting,  413. 

education    of     criminal     children 

should  be  compulsory,  414. 
children  under  special  temptations 

to  crime  should  be  on  same  footing  as 

indoor  pauper  children,  414. 

recommendations  respecting,  550. 

See    also    Industrial    Schools  ;    Ragged 

Schools  ;  Reformatories. 
"  Victory,"    school    on    board.       See    Kaval 

Schools. 
Voluntary  School  Association,  general  objects 

of,  16. 


w. 

"Wages,  parents  remove  children  from  school 

for  the  sake  of,  179. 
Wales,  state  of  feeling  in,  and  difficulties  as  to 

public  day  schools  produced  by  religious 

differences,  38. 

endowed  schools  in,  465. 

Weardale  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  464. 
Weslej-,  Dr.,  letter  from,  respecting  teaching 

music  in  training  colleges,  137. 
Wesleyan  Committee   of   Education,   general 

objects  of,  16. 
resolution  of,  respecting  union  of  secular 

and  religious  instruction,  312. 
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"Wesleyan  Schools,  management  clause  of  foun- 
dation deeds  of,  GO. 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  in- 
spection, 62. 

"Wesleyan  Training  College,  religious  character 
of  students  a  subject  of  special  attention 
in,  128. 

Widows,  charities  for,  not  to  he  interfered 
■with,  .522. 

Wigton  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  464. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  parents  not  pre- 
vented from  sending  their  children  to 
school  by  religious  differences,  38, 

Winder,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  teaching  of  day 
schools  is  not  sectarian  ;  children  at- 
tend indifferently  in  Bradford  and 
Kochdale,  36. 


Woolwich,     See  Military  Schools. 

Workhouse  Schools,  statistics  of  81. 

— —  See  also  Pauper  Children,  Education  of. 

Working  Men's  College,  opinion  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice as  to,  50. 


Y. 


Yarmouth,  children  of  all  denominations  in, 
attend  schools  belonging  to  other  per- 
suasions, 36. 

endowed  schools  in,  461. 
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